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CHIEF  HEADS  OF  THE  SERMONS. 


VOL,  IV. 


SERMON  I. 

OBiTiVATB  sinrims  doomkd  to  iTimvAK  rsmsiTiov. 

Pbalm  zot.  11. 
Unto  whom  I  noon  in  my  lorotft,  thai  thty  thoM  noi  inter  tnlo  my  nti* 

Br  this  expression,  "I  sware  in  my  wrath,"  is  meant  God's  peremptory  de* 
daring  his  resolution  to  destroy  the  marmuring  and  rebellions  Jews,  1.  The 
word  "  swearing"  is  very  significant,  and  seems  to  import, 

i.  The  certainty  of  the  sentence  here  pronounced,  1. 

S.  The  terror  of  it;  if  the  children  of  Israel  should  say,  "Let  not  God  speak 
to  OS,  lest  we  die,"  3. 

As  for  the  word  reft,  we  must  admit  in  this  scripture,  as  well  as  in  nrany 
others  of  the  like  nature,  a  double  interpretation;  1st  A  temporal  rest  in 
Canaan  the  promised  land.    3dly.  An  eternal  rest  in  the  heavenly  Canaan,  3. 

The  words  thus  explained  are  drawn  into  one  proposition,  viz.,  that  God 
sometimes  in  this  life,  upon  extraordinary  provocations,  may  and  does  in* 
evitably  design  and  seal  up  obstinate  sinners  to  eternal  destruction,  8.  Th» 
prosecution  is  managed  under  these  three  particulars : 

I.  Showing  how  and  by  what  means  God  seals  up  a  sinner  to  perdition* 
There  are  three  ways  by  which  God  usually  does  this : 

1.  By  withholding  the  virtue  and  power  of  his  ordinances,  8. 

8.  By  restraining  the  convincing  power  of  his  providences,  4.  And  there 
are  three  sorts  of  providences  instanced,  in  which  God  often  speaks  con« 
vincingly.  1st  In  a  general  common  calamity,  5.  2dly.  By  particular, 
personal,  and  distinguishing  judgments,  6.  Sdly.  By  signal,  unexpected 
deliverances,  7. 

3.  By  delivering  up  a  sinner  to  a  stupidity  or  a  searedness  of  conscience,  8. 

VL  Showing  what  sort  of  obstinate  sinners  those  are  that  God  deals  with  in 
this  manner:  which  are,  1.  Such  as  sin  against  clear  and  notable  warnings 
from  God,  10.  S.  Such  as  sin  against  special  renewed  vows  and  promises  of 
obedience  made  to  God,  11. 

in.  Answering  and  resolving  two  questions  that  may  arise  from  the  forego- 
ing particulars : 

1.  Whether  the  purpose  of  God  passed  upon  an  obstinate  sinner  (here  ex- 
pressed by  God's  swearing  against  him),  be  absolutely  irrevocable  !  Concern- 
wg  which  it  is  affirmed  that  the  scripture  is  full  and  clear  for  it,  18. 
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2.  Whether  a  man  may  know  such  a  purpose  to  hare  passed  upon  him, 
antecedently  to  its  execntion !  In  answer  to  which,  from  a  consideration  of 
the  ordinary  ways  by  which  God  imparts  his  will  to  men,  namely,  1st  By  his 
word,  18.  2dly.  By  men's  collection  of  it  from  its  effects,  14.  It  is  affirmed* 
that  no  man  in  this  life  can  pass  any  certain  judgment  concerning  the  will  of 
God  in  reference  to  his  own  final  estate,  16.  But  here  is  obsenred  a  wide  dif* 
ference  between  the  purpose  of  God  hitherto  discoursed  of,  and  that  which  the 
schools  call  God's  decree  of  reprobation.  1st.  Because  diat  decree  is  said  to 
commence  upon  God's  good  pleasure  and  sovereign  will,  but  this  purpose  upon 
the  provocation  of  the  sinner.  Sdly.  Because  that  decree  is  said  to  be  from  all 
eternity ;  but  this  purpose  is  taken  up  after  some  signal  provocation,  16 ;  from 
all  which, 

rv.  We  are  exhorted  to  beware  of  sinning  under  sin-aggravating  circum- 
stances, 16,  and  shown  the  danger  of  dallying  with  and  venturing  upon  the 
Almighty,  by  a  daring  continuance  in  a  course  of  sin,  17. 


SERMON  II. 

TBB  FOIXT   or  ATKBIBM. 

Psalm  xiv.  1. 
Thtfoai  kaih  §aid  m  ku  htarif  Tlurt  u  no  Oodm 

In  the  words  we  have  two  particulars,  wherein  we  may  consider, 

L  An  assertion  made,  "There  is  no  God." 

S.  The  thing  asserted,  which  may  be  understood,  (1.)  Of  an  absolute  removal 
of  the  divine  being  and  existence ;  or  (2.)  Of  a  removal  of  God's  providence, 
by  which  he  governs  and  takes  account  of  ail  the  particular  affairs  of  the 
world,  and  more  especially  of  the  lives  and  actions  of  men,  19. 

2.  The  manner  of  the  assertion,  **The  fool  hath  said  in  his  heart;'*  it  wears 
jke  badge  of  guilt,  privacy,  and  darkness,  20. 

By  **  the  fool's  saying  in  his  heart.  There  is  no  God,"  may  be  implied, 

1.  An  inward  wishing  that  there  was  no  God,  21. 

2.  His  seeking  out  arguments  to  persuade  himself  that  there  is  none,  21. 

3.  Not  only  seeking  for  reasons  and  arguments,  but  also  a  marvellous  readS" 
ness  to  acquiesce  in  any  seeming  probabiUty  or  appearance  of  reason  that  may 
make  for  his  opinion,  22. 

4«  Another  way,  different  from  all  the  former,  for  a  man  to  place  his  sole  de^ 
pendence,  as  to  his  chief  good  and  happiness,  on  any  thing  besides  God,  is,  as 
we  may  so  speak,  virtually  and  by  consequence  for  him  to  ''say  in  his  heart, 
There  is  no  God,"  23. 

II.  The  second  particular  considered  is,  the  person  who  made  this  assertion, 
''the  fool;"  whose  folly  will  appear  from  these  following  reasons: 

1.  That  in  making  and  holding  this  assertion,  he  contradicts  die  genera! 
judgment  and  notion  of  mankind,  24. 

2.  That  he  lays  aside  a  principle  easy  and  suitable  to  reason,  and  sub- 
stitutes in  the  room  of  it  one  strange  and  harsh,  and,  at  the  best,  highly 
improbable,  26. 

8.  His  folly  appears  from  the  causes  and  motives  inducing  him  to  take  up 
this  opinion,  which,  amongst  others,  are,  (1.)  Great  impiety,  and  disquiet  of 
conscience  consequent  thereupon.  (2.)  Great  ignorance  of  nature  and  natural 
causes,  26. 

4.  From  those  cases,  in  which  such  persons  begin  to  doubt  and  waver,  and 
fly  off  from  their  opinion,  instanced,  (1.)  In  the  time  of  some  great  and  immi* 
nent  danger.    (2.)  In  the  time  of  approaching  death,  27. 

The  modem  and  more  thorough-paced  sinners  affect  a  superiority  in  villany 
above  their  ancestors;  therefore  this  discourse  against  atheism  is  supposed  to 
be  of  some  use ;  and  if  so,  the  most  proper  use  is,  to  give  every  one  of  its  a 
view  and  prospect  into  his  own  heart:  and  such  as  are  willing' lb  'Wktth  over 
that,  80  as  to  prevent  this  monstrous  birth,  are  advised  to  beware. 
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1«  Of  graat  md  eiying  sins,  such  as  make  the  conscience  caw,  and  aick, 
S.  Of  discontents  abonl  the  cross  passages  of  God^s  proWdence  towards 

llieni. 
3.  Of  devoting  themselres  to  pleasure  and  sensnaliQry  there  being  nothing  in 

ihe  world  that  casts  God  oat  q£  the.  heait  like  it„  S9. 


SERMON  in. 

TH1  1IBAX&ITB8'  IVSRATITVDS  TO   OOD. 

[Preached  on  the  30th  of  May,  at  Westminster  Abbey.] 

PSAXJK  OTI.  7. 

Omr  fatktn  imdentood  not  thy  wondtrt  in  Egypt;  they  remembered  noi  the  mutituA 
of  thy  merdes;  but  provoked  kirn  at  the  tea,  even  at  the  Bed  tea. 

The  resemblance  between  the  transactions  of  Proyideiice  with  the  childran 
of  IsFael  in  their  redemption  from  Egypt,  and  witfi  onrselTes  in  the  restora* 
tion  of  the  royal  family,  being  briefly  considered,  90,  31 ;  to  show  how  like  we 
are  to  them  for  their  miraculous  ingratitude,  we  must  observe  three  things  in 
the  text: 

L  The  unworthy  and  ungrateftil  deportment  of  the  Israelitee  towards  Ood, 
apon  a  most  signal  mercy  and  deliverance,  **  they  provoked  him ;"  which  ex- 
pression seetoB  to  import  an  insolent  daring  resolution  to  offend;  and,  as  it 
relates  to  God,  strikes  at  him  in  a  threefold  respect : 

I.  It  rises  up  against  his  power  and  prerogative,  8S. 

X  It  imports  an  abuse  of  his  goodness,  38. 

3.  It  is  an  affront  upon  his  long-suffering  and  his  patience,  33. 

n.  The  second  thing  to  be  observed  is,  the  aggntvation  of  this  deportment 
from  the  nature  and  circumstance  of  the  deliverance,  **  They  provoked  him  at 
the  sea,  even  at  the  Red  sea,"  38.  The  baseness  and  ingratitude  of  which  God 
easts  in  their  teeth,  by  confronting  it  with  the  glorious  deliverance  he  vouch- 
safed them;  a  deliverance  ennobled  with  these  four  qualifications : — 1.  Its  greats 
aees,  34.  8.  Its  unexpectedness,  ib,  3.  TThe  eminent  seasonableness  of  it,  37. 
4.  Its  abeolate  undeservedness,  88.  Our  case  is  severally  shown  in  the  above 
particulars  to  be  parallel  to  that  of  the  Israelites,  and  likewise  in  tiie  return 
made  to  God  for  his  goodness. 

in.  The  third  thing  observable  is,  the  cause  of  this  misbehaviour,  ^They 
understood  not  thy  wonders  in  Egypt"  Now  in  every  wonderful  passage  of 
providence,  two  things  are  to  be  considered,  40. 

1.  The  author,  by  whom  it  is  done,  40. 

S.  The  end  for  which  it  is  done :  neither  of  these,  in  the  cases  before  us, 
were  understood  by  die  Israelites,  nor  have  been  attended  to  by  us  as  they  ought 
to  have  bten,  41. 

SERMON  IV. 

V4Brrui»  A  MXASS  ov  suBsvive  sfir. 

Mattbbw  XVII.  21. 
Honobeit  thit  kmd  goeik  mtcmibutby  prayer  amd  faatmg* 

It  was  a  general  received  command,  and  an  acknowledged  rule  of  practice 
in  all  ages  and  places  of  the  Christian  world,  that  we  are  to  "hear  the  church;" 
■Uchf  being  aeted  by  the  immediate  guidance  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  hath  set 
apart  the  time  of  our  Saviour's  fasting  in  the  wilderness,  to  be  solemnized  with 
the  anniversary  exercise  of  abstinence,  for  the  subduing  the  flesh  and  quicken* 
tag  the  spirit,  43. 

Aa  finr  ihe  irardiy  among  other  expositiom^  they  are  more  judiciously  inter- 

aS 
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pretad  of  an  eril  spirit,  having  Had  long  and  inveterate  possession  of  the 
party  out  of  whom  it  was  cast ;  and  the  sense  of  them,  as  improvable  into  a 
standing,  perpetaal  precept,  is  this,  that  there  are  some  vices  which,  partlj  bf 
our  temper  and  constitution,  partly  by  habit  and  inveterate  continuance,  have 
su  firm  a  hold  of  us,  that  they  cannot  be  thoroughly  dispossessed  but  with  the 
greatest  ardour  and  copstancy  of  prayer,  joined  with  the  harshest  severities  of 
mortification,  48,  44« 

In  the  text  are  two  parts : 

IsL  An  intimation  of  a  peculiar  dutjr*  prayer  and  fasting. 

Sdly.  The  end  and  design  of  it,  which  is  to  eject  and  <]dsposse8S  the  unclean 
spirit    The  entire  discussion  is  managed  in  thr^e  particulars. 

I.  In  taking  a  survey  of  the  extent  of  this  text,  44. 

This  duty  of  fasting  admits  of  several  kinds  and  degrees ;  the  first  kind  is 
of  constant,  universal  exercise ;  universal,  both  because  it  obliges  at  all  times, 
and  extends  to  all  persons,  44.  The  second  is  a  fast  of  total  abstinence,  when 
for  some  time  we  wholly  abstain  from  all  bodily  repasts,  45.  The  third  is  an 
abstinence  from  bodily  refreshments,  in  respect  of  a  certain  sort  or  degree,  and 
that  undertaken  for  some  space  of  time,  46.  This  head  is  closed  with  a  caution, 
that  the  observation  of  fasting  in  this  solemn  season  should  be  so  strict  as  not 
to  bend  to  any  man's  luxury ;  so  dispensable  as  not  to  grate  upon  his  infirmity 
of  body,  48—60. 

II.  In  showing  what  are  the  qualifications  that  must  render  this  duty  of  fas^* 
ing  aoceptable  to  Ood,  and  efficacious  to  ourselves,  60. 

There  are  four  conditions  or  properties,  a  joint  concurrence  of  all  which  is  a 
necessary  qualification  of  it  for  this  great  purpose.  1.  That  it  is  to  be  used  not 
as  a  duty  either  necessary  or  valuable  in  itself,  but  only  as  an  instrument,  60. 
8.  That  it  be  done  with  a  hearty  detestation  of  the  body  of  sin,  for  the  weaken- 
ing of  which  it  is  designed,  63.  3.  That  it  be  quickened  and  enlivened  widi 
prayer,  64.    4.  That  it  be  attended  with  alms  and  works  of  charity,  66. 

IIL  In  showing  how  this  duty  of  fasting  comes  to  have  such  an  influence  in 
dispossessing  the  evil  spirit,  and  subduing  our  corruptions,  66. 

It  does  not  effect  this,  either,  1st  By  any  casual  force  naturally  inherent  in 
itaelf.  Neither,  9dly.  By  way  of  merit,  as  procuring  and  engaging  Ae  help 
of  that  grace,  that  does  effect  it,  66.  But  it  receives  &s  great  virtue,  1.  Y'rom 
divine  institution.  2.  By  being  a  direct  defiance  to  that  disposition  of  body 
and  mind,  upon  which  especially  the  devil  works,  67.  But  when  we  have 
taken  all  these  courses  to  eject  the  evil  spirit,  we  must  remember  that  it  is  to 
be  the  work  of  Ood  himself,  whom  the  blessed  spirits  adore,  and  whom  the  evil 
otey,  68. 

SERMONS  V.  VI. 

THX  XBCBtSITT   OF   IMXSDIATB   mBPBVTAVCa. 

Rav.  n.  16. 

JUpifU ;  w  IwiXL  eomn  tm/o  iku  ^uidbfy,  omA  figkt  agamtt  them  with  thi  twordofmjf 

mouth. 

It  is  wonderful  upon  what  ground  a  rational  discerning  man  can  satisfy  and 
speak  peace  to  his  conscience  in  the  very  career  of  those  sins,  which,  iy  hia 
own  confession,  lead  him  to  assured  perdition,  69.  One  would  think  diat  the 
cause  of  it  moat  of  necessity  be  one  of  these  three: 

1st  That  he  is  ignorant  of  the  curse  attending  his  sin,  69.  Which  cannot 
be  here  the  cause. 

Sdly.  That  he  may  know  the  curse,  and  yet  not  believe  it 

8dly.  That  though  he  knows  and  believes  the  curse,  yet  perhaps  he  relaxes 
nothing  of  his  sin,  because  he  resolves  to  bear  it,  60. 

But  it  is  shown,  that  it  can  proceed  fW)m  neilher  of  these  reasons,  therefore 
the  true  one  is  conceived  to  be  a  presuming  confidence  of  a  future  repentance: 
other  reasons  indeed  may  allure,  this  only  argues  a  nan  into  sin,  61.    Xow  the 
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free  of  these  words  is  directly  set  against  this  sonl-devouring  Imposture  of  a 
deferred  repentance.  In  the  prosecntion  of  them,  it  will  be  convenient  to  in- 
quire into  their  occasion.  In  the  12th  Terse  we  find,  they  are  part  of  a  letter 
to  the  church  (here  collectively  taken  as  including  in  it  many  particular 
churches)  of  Pergamos,  indited  by  the  Spirit  of  God,  and  directed  to  the 
angel,  that  is  the  chief  pastor  of  that  church,  62. 

The  letter  contains  a  charge  for  some  sinful  abuse  that  had  crept  in,  and  was 
eonnived  at,  ver.  14.  This  abuse  was  its  toleration  of  the  Nicolaitans,  whose 
heresy  consisted  in  this,  IsL  That  they  held  and  abetted  the  eating  of  sacrifices 
oSered  to  idols  to  be  lawful.  2dly.  That  they  held  and  abetted  the  lawfulness 
of  fornication,  68. 

It  likewise  contained  the  counsel  of  speedy  and  immediate  repentance,  in  the 
words  of  the  text,  in  which  are  two  parts  : 

1.  The  first  stands  directed  to  the  church  itself:  "Repent,  or  I  will  come  unto 
thee  quickly.**  God's  coming  is  shown  to  mean  here  his  approach  in  the  way 
of  judgment,  6S. 

2.  llie  other  part  of  the  words  relates  to  those  heretics,  **  And  I  will  fight 
against  thee  wim  the  sword  of  my  month:"  that  is,  with  the  reprehending, 
(dscovering  force  of  the  word,  and  the  censures  of  the  church,  65.  From  this 
expression  these  two  occasional  observations  are  collected : 

1.  That  the  word  of  God,  powerfully  dispensed,  has  the  force  and  efficacy 
of  a  spiritual  sword,  66. 

2.  When  God  undertakes  the  purging  of  a  church,  or  the  reformation  of 
religion,  he  does  it  with  the  weapons  of  religion,  with  "the  sword  of  his 
mouth,"  66. 

The  general  explication  of  the  words  thus  finished,  the  principal  design 
of  them  is  prosecuted,  by  enforcing  the  duty  of  immediate  repentance ;  which 
is  done. 

In  showing  what  that  repentance  is  that  is  here  enjoined,  67. 

Repentance  in  scripture  has  a  threefold  acceptation : 

1.  It  is  taken  for  the  first  act  by  which  the  soul  turns  from  sin  to  God,  66. 

2.  It  is  taken  for  the  whole  course  of  a  pious  life,  from  a  man's  first  turning 
from  a  wicked  life  to  the  last  period  of  a  godly :  which  is  the  only  repent- 
ance that  Socinus  will  admit  But  this  is  not  the  proper  notion  of  repent- 
ance; 1st.  Because  then  no  man  could  properly  be  said  to  have  repented  till 
his  death.  2dly.  Because  scripture,  no  less  than  the  natural  reason  of  the 
thing  itself,  places  repentance  before  faith.  Sdly.  Because  scripture  makes  all 
dioee  subsequent  acts  of  new  obedience  after  our  first  turning  to  God,  not  to  oe 
the  integral  constituent  parts,  but  the  effects,  fruits,  and  consequents  of  repent- 
ance, 6S,  69. 

3.  Repentance  is  taken  for  a  man's  turning  to  God  after  the  guilt  of  some 
IMirticular  sin,  69. 

n.  Arguments  are  produced  to  engage  us  in  the  speedy  and  immediate 
exercise  of  this  duty ;  which  are, 

1.  That  no  man  can  be  secure  of  the  future,  70. 

2.  That,  supposing  the  allowance  of  time,  yet  we  cannot  be  sure  of  power  to 
repent,  71. 

3.  That,  admitting  a  man  has  both  time  and  grace  to,  repent,  yet,  by 
such  delay,  the  wonc  will  be  incredibly  more  diificult,  74.  And  the  delay 
of  tfiis  duty  is  most  eminently  and  signally  provoking  to  God,  upon  these 
reasons, 

1.  Because  it  is  the  abuse  of  a  remedy,  77. 

2.  Because  it  clearly  shows  that  a  man  does  not  love  it  as  a  duty,  but  only 
aatends  to  use  it  fbr  an  expedient  of  escape,  78. 

8.  Because  it  is  evidently  a  counterplotting  of  God,  and  being  wise  above  the 
prescribed  methods  of  salvation,  to  which  God  makes  the  imm^ate  dereliction 
of  sin  necessary,  79. 

After  die  general  nature  of  diis  subject,  follows  a  consideration  of  it  in 
parti^far.  The  grand  instance  of  it  is  a  death-bed  repentance ;  the  efficacy 
of  which,  having  been  much  disputed  in  the  world,  is  here  discussed  under 
two  heads: 
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L  This  greftt  eaae  of  conscience  is  resolycdt  whether  »  deaih-hed  rspentuce 
ever  is  or  c&n  be  eflectual  to  salvation,  80.  Several  aiguments  against  it  being 
stated  and  answered,  80 — 86 ;  six  positive  aiyninents  are  produced  to  piova 
and  assert  it 

1.  That  such  a  repentance,  .commenced  at.  the  last  hoar  of  a  man's  life,  has 
de  facto  proved  efiectaal  to  salvation,  85. 

2.  Is  taken  from  the  truth  and  certainty  of  that  saying,  owned  and  attested  by 
God  himself,  that  "  if  there  be  first  a  willing  mind,  it  is  accepted  according  to 
that  a  man  hath,  and  not  according  to  that  a  man  hath  not,"  86. 

3.  Because  repentance  saves  not,  as  it  is  a  work,  or  such  a  number  of  works, 
but  as  it  is  the  effect  of  a  renewed  nature  and  a  sanctified  heart,  (rom  which  it 
flows,  87. 

4.  If  to  repent  sincerely  be  a  thing  at  the  last  s^oments  of  our  lives  impoa* 
oible  to  be  done»  then,  for  that  instant,  impenitence  is  not  a  sin,  88, 

6.  That  to  denj  that  a  death.bed  repentance  can  be  effectual  to  aalvatioa, 
is  a  clear  restramt  and  limitation  of  the  compass  and  prerogative  of  God's 
mercy,  88« 

6.  That  if  a  death-bed  repentance  cannot  possibly  be  effectual  to  salvation, 
then  a  sinner  upon  his  death-bed,  having  not  repented  before,  may  lawfully,  and 
without  sin  despair,  88. 

n.  Supposing  a  death-bed  repentance  may  prove  effectual,  yet  for  any  one  to 
design  and  build  upon  it  beforehand,  is  highly  dangerous,  and  therefore  abso* 
kuely  irrational ;  which  appears  from  these  considerations : 

1.  From  the  exceeding  unfitness  of  a  man  at  this  time,  above  all  others,  to 
exercise  this  duty,  89. 

5.  That  there  can  be  no  arguments,  from  which  either  the  dying  person  him- 
self, or  others  by  him,  can  certainly  conclude  that  his  repentance  is  sound  and 
effectual,  91. 

In  fine,  this  alone  can  be  said  for  it  (and  to  a  considering  person  no  more 
need  to  be  said  against  it),  that  it  is  only  not  impossible,  93. 


SERMON  VII. 
cbuist'b  BxsuamiCTiov  ▲  raoor  or  an  bivivitv. 

RoKAirs  I.  3, 4. 

CoMfmaig  hi$  SomJuMt  Ckriit  imr  lard,  who  wa$  wuidt  of  thi  mid  of  Dand,  ueeord' 
\     if^gtoduJUik;  amddedandtobtthi  SmofGodwiAfown^aeeordimgtot^ 
\    of  koUnett,  6y  the  rtturrtetitm  from  tht  dead. 

Where  the  construction  of  the  text  lies  so,  that  we  cannot  othewise  reach 
the  full  sense  of  it  withopt  making  our  way  through  doubts  and  ambiguities, 
philosophical  discourses  are  necessary  in  dispensing  the  word. 

The  present  exercise  therefore  consists  of  two  parts : 

L  An  explication  of  the  words :  for  the  scheme  of  the  Greek  carries  a  veiy 
different  face  from  our  translation,  which  difference  renders  the  sense  of  them 
very  disputable,  93. 

.,  The  explication  is  comprised  in  the  resolution  of  these  four  inquiries : 
.   1.  Whether  the  translation  rightly  renders  it,  that  Christ  was  **  declared 
to  be  the  Son  of  God,"  since  the  original  admits  of  a  different  significa* 
tion,  94. 

3.  What  is  imputed  by  this  term,  **  with  power,"  96. 

3.  What  is  intended  by  the  following  words,  "according  to  the  Spirit  of 
holiness,"  96. 

,  4.  How  those  words,  ^'by  the  resurrection  from  the  dead,"  are  to  be  under- 
stood, 96. 

.  II.  An  accommodation  of  the  words  to  the  present  occasion,  which  is  in  show* 
ing,  first,  how  Christ's  resurrection  may  be  a  proper  aigument  to  prove  his 
^iviniij  and  eternal  sonship,  98.  Next,  that  it  is  the  greatest  and  principal  of 
all  others. 
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Aad  far  tki*  ve  nay  ohterrtp  that  it  is  not  oiUv  tni«»  but. mote  clear  vti  \ 
evident  than  the  other  arf nments  for  the  proof  of  the  truth  of  Christ's 
doetrme^  when  we  oonsidcr  them  as  they  are  generally  reducible  to  these 
tliree,99. 

L  The  natnre  of  the  things  taught  by  him,  99. 

S.  The  fulfilling  of  prophecies  in  his  person,  100, 

3.  The  miraoles  and  wonderfnl  works  which  he  did  in  the  time  of  his  life^ 
ill.  And  thongh  these  were  undoubtedly  high  proofs  of  Christ's  doctrine,  yet 
his  resnmetioB  had  a  Taat  pre-eminence  oyer  them  upon  two  acconnts. 

(1.)  That  all  the  miracles  he  did,  supposing  his  resurrection  had  not 
ibUowedr  wonld  not  have  had  sufficient  efficacy  to  baTC  prored  him  lo  be 
the  Messias.  Bat  his  resurrection  alone,  without  reUuion  to  his  preceding 
aiimdes,  had  been  a  faU  proof  of  the  truth  of  his  doctrine,  which  ap- 
pears  upon  these  two  accounts:  Ist  That  considered  absolutely  in  itseU; 
it  did  oatweigh  all  the  rest  of  his  works  put  together*  8dly.  That  it 
had  a  more  intimate  and  near  connection  with  his  doctrine  than  any  of 
the  rest,  103. 

(%)  Because  of  the  general  opinion  and  judgment  that  the  world  had 
of  both,  103. 

The  Jews  and  unbelievers  never  attempted  to  assign  any  causes  of  the  resur* 
rection  besides  the  power  of  God*  so  as  by  that  means  to  destroy  the  miraeulons- 
ness  of  it ;  thongh  they  constantly  took  eiceptions  to  Christ's  other  miracles, 
still  resolving  them  into  some  cause  short  of  a  divine  power;  which  exceptions 
may  be  reduced  to  these  two  heads : 

1.  The  great  difficol^  of  discerning  when  an  action  is  really  a  miracle,  103. 

f;.  Supposing  an  action  is  known  to  be  a  miracle,  it  is  as  difficult  to  know 
whetfier  it  proves  the  truth  of  the  doctrine  of  that  person  that  does  it,  or  not, 
109.  Bnt  neither  of  these  exceptions  takes  place  against  the  resumction. 
For, 

IsL  Though  we  cannot  assign  the  determinate  point  where  the  power  of 
natnre  ends,  yet  there  are  some  actions  that,  at  first  appearance,  so  vastly 
transcend  it,  tfiat  there  can  be  no  suspicion  that  they  proceed  from  any  power 
but  a  divine,  106. 

Sdly.  Should  Ood  suiTer  a  miracle  to  be  done  by  an  impostor,  yet  there  was 
no  necessity  hence  to  gather,  that  God  did  it  to  confirm  the  words  of  that  im- 
postor :  for  God  may  do  a  miracle  when  and  where  he  pleases,  106. 

SERMON  Vin. 

nrcasASi  er  kvowlbdos  attsvdsd  witb  sonaow. 

ECGLBS.  1. 18. 
A  nmeh  wttdom  then  u  vmch  gntf;  and  Ac  that  imrrofef  A  hwmiUdp  iiKrtattth 

tOTTOUfm 

This  assertion  is  taken  op  upon  Solomon's  judgment,  who  by  the  very  ver- 
dict of  omniscience  itself,  was  of  all  men  in  the  world  Uie  most  knowing, 
AAer  prenusing  that,  in  speaking  to  the  text,  the  patronage  of  ignorance, 
eapeeiaUy  in  things  spiritual,  is  not  intended;  but  if  any  thing  is  indeed 
said  against  knowledge,  it  is  against  that  only  that  is  so  ipach  adored  by  the 
world,  and  falsely  called  philosophy ;  and  yet  more  signifloantly  sunamed  by 
the  apostle^  ''vain  philosophy,"  107--109. 

To  rectify  the  absurd  opinions  of  the  world  concerning  knowledge,  and  to 
take  down  the  excessive  estimation  of  it,  in  tiie  prosecution  of  the  woids,  it  is 
demottsmted  to  be  the  caase,  or  at  least  the  inseparable  companion  of  sorrow, 
in  three  respects,  109. 

L  In  respect  of  the  nature  and  properties  of  the  thing  itself,  109.  Under 
this  head  a  question  is  started.  Whether  or  no  there  be  indeed  any  such  thing 
as  true  knowledge  in  the  world?  And  three  reasoos  advanced,  which  seem 
10  insinuate  that  there  is  none,  110.    And  dien  the  uncertainty  of  knowledge, 

Yot.  IV.— (2) 
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its  poorness,  and  otter  inability  to  contribate  to  die  solid  enjoyments  of  life,  it 
shown  in  several  theological  and  philosophical  problems,  110---113. 

n.  In  respect  of  the  laborious  and  troublesome  acquisition  of  it :  in  setting 
forth  which,  the  scholar's  labour  is  considered  with  that  of  the  soldier  and  the 
husbandman,  and  a  view  is  taken  of  those  callings  to  which  learning  is  neces- 
sary, the  physician,  and  the  lawyer,  and  the  divine,  1 11^*1 14.  \ 

UL  In  respect  of  its  effects  and  consequents,  three  whereof  are  instanced. 

1.  The  increase  of  knowledge  is  an  increase  of  the  desire  of  knowledge;  114* 

2.  Knowledge  rewards  its  followers  with  the  miseries  of  poverty,  and  clothes 
them  widi  rags,  115. 

3.  Knowledge  makes  the  person  who  has  it  the  butt  of  envy,  the  mark  of 
obloquy  and  contention ;  which  considered,  men  are  advised  to  make  him  that 
is  the  great  author,  also  the  subject  of  their  knowledge.  For  though  there  is  a 
vanity,  a  sorrow,  and  a  dissatisfaction  in  the  knowledge  of  created  inferior 
objects,  yet  we  are  assured,  that  **  it  is  life  eternal  to  know  God,  and  whom  he 
has  seat,  his  Son  Christ  Jesus,**  116—117. 


SERMON  IX. 
pEATim  Airswinin  oitlt  whsh  ovrsman  iv  sivonirr. 

PsAUf   &XTI.  18. 

If  I  rtgard  imqidty  in  my  heart,  the  Lord  wiU  not  kear  m». 

The  resolution  and  model  of  this  whole  psalm,  which  is  David's  gratefnl 
commemoration  of  all  (vod's  mercies,  together  with  a  retribution  of  praise 
being  given,  and  therein  the  occasion  and  coimection  of  these  words,  118. 
They  are  considered  two  ways,  1st.  As  they  have  a  peculiar  reference  to 
David  and  his  partieular  condition,  and  so  they  are  a  rehement  asseveration 
of  his  integrity.  Sdiy.  Absolutely  in  themselves,  and  so  they  are  applicable  to 
all  men,  1 19, 180.  And  being  resolved,  as  they  lie  in  supposition,  into  a  positive 
assertion,  they  afford  this  doctrine ;  **  Whosoever  regards  iniquity  in  his  heart, 
iht  Lord  will  not  hear  him."    In  prosecution  of  which  is  shown, 

I.  What  it  is  for  a  man  to  regard  or  love  sin  in  his  heart,  which  he  may  be 
said  to  do  several  wajrs. 

1.  There  is  a  constant  and  habitual  love  of  sin  in  the  unregeneracy  and  cor- 
rupt estate  of  the  soul,  120. 

2.  There  is  a  regarding  of  sin  in  the  heart,  that  consists  in  an  unmortified 
habit  or  course  of  sin,  much  different  from  the  former,  because  even  a  child 
of  God  may  thus  regard  sin,  122.  Which  may  be  evinced,  1st.  From  ex* 
ample,  ib,  2dly.  From  scripture  reason,  which  is  grounded  upon  those  ex- 
hortations that  there  are  made  even  to  believers  for  the  mortification  of  sin,  123. 
And  the  soul  may  thus  love  sin  two  ways,  1st  Directly,  and  by  a  positive  pur- 
suance of  it.  2dly.  Indirectly,  and  by  not  attempting  a  vigorous  mortification 
of  it,  ib, 

8.  There  is  another  kind  of  regarding  sin  in  the  heart,  and  that  is,  by  an 
actual  intention  of  the  mind  upon  sin,  124. 

n.  What  it  is  to  have  our  prayers  accepted  with  God:  and  this  is  to  prevail 
with  God  for  the  obtaining  the  good  Uiing  we  desire,  by  virtue  of  an  interest  in 
iesns  Christ,  and  in  die  covenant  of  grace,  126.  Several  objections  to  this 
doctrine  stated  and  answered,  126—128. 

m.  Whence  it  is  that  a  man's  regarding  or  loving  sin  in  his  heart,  hinders 
his  prayers  from  accepl^ee  with  &)d. 

1.  Because  in  this  case  he  cannot  pray  by  the  spirit. 

2.  Because  he  cannot  pray  in  faith ;  that  is,  he  cannot  build  a  rational  confi- 
dence upon  anv  promise,  that  God  will  accept  him,  128. 

8.  Because  he  cannot  pray  with  fervency,  which,  next  to  sincerity,  is  the 
great  qualification  of  prayer,  to  which  God  has  annexed  the  promise  of  accept- 
ance,  120. 

IV.  By  way  of  application,  the  duty  of  sinceri^  in  our  worship  is  pressed 
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fnm  these  two  motiTes :  Ist  By  praying  to  God  with  insincere,  sin-regarding 
hearts,  we  incur  the  certain  frustration  of  all  onr  prayers,  181.  Sdly.  In  snch 
prayers  we  are  not  only  certain  not  to  gain  a  blessing,  bat  also  we  incur  the 
danger  of  a  heavy  curse,  t^.  And  to  direct  us  how  to  pray  with  sincerity,  this 
rule  is  laid  down,  to  endeavour  first  to  prepare  our  hearts  by  a  thorough  and  a 
strict  examination,  18S. 

SERMON  X. 

ALL  THivos  xjrowir  TO  eon. 

1  JoBv  ni.  SO. 
Ood  i$  greater  than  tmr  hearte,  and  knoweth  aU  tkmge. 

The  words  are  plain,  and  need  no  explication;  therefore,  after  premising 
some  things  concerning  God's  attributes  in  general,  133, 134,  this  doctrine  is 
drawn  from  them,  not  much  different  from  the  words  themselves,  viz.,  that  God 
is  an  all-knowing  God.  This  is  indeed  a  principle,  and  therefore  ought  to  be 
granted ;  yet  since  it  is  now  controverted  and  denied  by  the  Arminians  and  the 
Bocinians,  135,  it  is  no  less  needful  to  be  proved.    In  prosecution  of  this, 

L  The  proposition  is  proved,  and  that  both  by  scripture  and  by  reason,  186. 
Under  this  head  we  are  exhorted  to  the  knowledge  of  God  in  Christ,  137. 

XL  Is  shown  the  ^cellencjr  of  God's  knowledge  above  the  knowledge  of  men 
or  angels,  138 ;  and  this  appears, 

1.  Prom  the  properties  of  this  knowledge:  now  its  first  property  is,  the 
exceeding  evidence,  and  consequently  the  certainty  of  it,  138.  Its  second 
property  is  this,  that  it  is  a  knowledge  independent  upon  the  existence  of  the 
object  or  diiog  known,  ib*  For  God  beholds  all  things  in  himself,  and  that  two 
ways,  Ist  By  reflecting  upon  his  power,  and  what  he  can  do,  he  has  a  perfect 
knowledge  of  all  possibilities,  and  of  things  that  may  be  produced.  Sdly.  By 
reflecting  upon  his  power  and  his  will,  he  knows  whatsoever  shall  be  actually 
pioduced,  139. 

2.  The  excellency  of  God's  knowledge  appears  in  respect  of  his  objects, 
which  are  all  things  knowable ;  but  they  may  be  reduced  to  three  especially 
which  God  alone  perfectly  knows,  and  are  not  to  be  known  to  men  or  angels, 
1st  The  nature  of  God  himself,  139.  Sdly.  Things  future,  189-*143.  3dly. 
The  thoughts  of  men,  143. 

TEL.  Is  shown,  by  way  of  application,  that  the  consideration  of  God's 
omniscience  may  serve  as  an  argument  to  press  several  duties  upon  us.  1.  It 
must  be  a  strong  motive  to  bring  us  to  a  free  confession  of  all  our  sins  to  God, 
143.  S.  It  may  enforce  us  to  an  humble  submission  to  all  God's  commands 
and  directions,  and  that  both  in  respect  of  belief,  144,  and  of  practice,  14A. 
a.  That  as  we  are  commanded  to  **  be  perfect,  as  our  heavenly  Father  is  pei^ 
feet,"  we  should  endeavour  to  resemble  him  in  knowledge,  wisdom,  and  under- 
standing, that  we  make  a  true  judgment  of  every  thing  relating  to  our  temporal 
or  eternal  happiness  or  misery,  146, 146. 

SERMON  XL 
[A  Fast  Sermon,  preached  in  1668.] 

rVBLie   CALAVITT  A  CALL  TO  VVBLIO   HVXIUATIOir. 

JOVAB  XIX.  8,  9. 

Art  let  mam  and  beatt  be  waend  wUk  eaekdoth,  and  trjf  iiMigl(%  waia  Qod:  ymi  Ut 


tkem  twm  eaery  one  Jrom  hie  evil  way,  and  from  the  moUnee  that  ie  in  their  hande. 
Who  can  tett  if  God  wiU  turn  and  repent^  and  turn  away  from  hie  fierce  anger,  that 
weperiehnotf 

We  are  called  this  day  by  public  authority  to  the  work  of  humlliatioa ;  and 
die  occasion  of  this  work  is  the  deplorable  eruption  of  a  sad  distemper  in 
sundry  parts  of  the  nation,  and  the  cause  oi  this,  we  are  to  ksow,  is  sin. 
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Ill  this  diapter  we  hare  the  example  of  a  tet  oelcferated  bf  headiaM 
(the  men  of  Nineveh),  bat  worthy  of  the  imiAation  of  the   best   Chris- 
tians, 147. 
I    Here  are  several  things  considerable. 

I.  Jonah's  dennnciation  of  a  jndgment  of  God  impendent  upon  them. 

S.  Their  hnmiliation  upon  the  hearing  of  this  judgment,  in  which  fast  or 
ham  illation  there  is  considerable, 

1.  The  manner  of  it,  which  consists  in  two  things :  IsL  The  external  humilia- 
tion of  the  body.    Sdly.  An  internal  spiritual  separation  from  sin. 

3.  The  universal  extent  of  it,  and  the  particular  application  of  it,  ver.  8, 147. 

3.  The  motive  of  it,  which  was  hope  of  mercy,  and  a  pardon  upon  the  exer* 
cise  of  this  duty,  148. 

The  words  iHU  afford  six  eonsidcratioos,  which  are  here  discussed. 

Ist  Obterootion.  The  consideration  of  a  jadgment  approaching  unto,  or 
actually  lying  upon  a  people,  is  a  sufficient  argument  for  fasting  and  humilia- 
tion :  1.  Because  in  every  judgment  God  calls  for  humiliation ;  they  are  the 
alarums  of  th^  Almighty,  by  which  he  terrifies  and  awakens  sleepy  souls,  148. 
S.  It  deserves  our  humiliation :  though  this  be  an  unpleasing  du^  to  the  flesh, 
yet  it  is  abundantly  countervailed  by  the  greatness  of  the  trouble  it  does  re- 
move, 140. 

3nd  Obmvation,  The  afiliction  of  the  body  is  a  good  preparative  to  the  hu- 
miliation of  the  soul :  1.  Because  the  operations  of  the  soul  do  much  follow  the 
disposition  and  temper  of  the  body.  2.  Because  afflicting  of  the  body  curbs 
the  flesht  and  makes  it  serviceable  to  the  spirit,  149. 

8rd  ObaervatioH.  The  nature  of  a  fast  especially  consists  in  a  real,  sincere 
separation  from  sin.    The  truth  of  this  will  appear  fh>m  these  considerations : 

1.  That  fasting  is  a  spiritual  duty.    3.  The  nature  of  a  fast  chiefly  consists  in  a 
separation  from  sin,  because  this  is  the  proper  end  of  it,  161. 

4th  Obtervation,  National  sins  deserve  national  humiliation,  162.  1.  Because 
a  general   humiliation  tends  most   to  solve  the  breach  of  God's   honour. 

2.  Generality  gives  force  and  strength  to  humiliation,  153. 

6th  ObHTwUion,  The  best  way  to  avert  a  national  judgment,  is  for  every 
particular  man  to  inquire  into  and  amend  his  own  personal  particular  sins. 
This  is  proved,  1.  Because  particular  sins  oftentimes  fetch  down  general, 
universal  judgments,  153,  which  God  sometimes  inflicts  upon  that  account: 
1st,  To  show  us  the  provoking  nature  of  sin,  164,  or  else  because,  though  the 
sin  is  particular  in  respect  of  the  subject  and  cause  of  it,  yet  it  may  be  general 
in  respect  of  its  contagion,  ib.  2.  Because  if  there  were  no  personal  there 
could  be  no  national  sin,  154.  3.  Because  God  takes  especial  notice  of  par- 
ticular sins,  166.  4.  No  humiliation  can  be  well  and  sincere  unless  it  be  per- 
sonal and  particular,  166. 

6th  Obttrvation^  Upon  our  serious  humiliation  for,  and  forsaking  of  our  sins, 
there  is  sufficient  argument  in  God's  mercy  to  hope  for  a  removal  of  the  severest 
judgment,  167,  which  will  appear,  1.  Because  God  has  promised  it,  ib.  2.  Be- 
cause God  has  oAen  removed  judgments  upon  a  sincere  humiliation,  168. 

3.  Because  in  this  CM  attains  the  ends  of  his  judgments,  169, 160. 


SERMON  XU. 
romn  or  sviuit  mxioann  bt  ma  sosvbl. 

Mattsbw  t.  8. 
JBIimmI  an  thep9or  in  iptrit,  /or  thnn  ii  ilu  kingdom  cfktmmu 

Our  Saviour  begins  his  sermon  on  the  mount  with  seven  or  eight  such  propo- 
sitions, as  are  paradoxes  and  absurdities  to  the  maxims  and  practices  of  the 
carnal  world;  and  these  he  ushers  in  with  the  text,  in  whicn  we  have  two 
thhags  eonsiderable. 

1.  A  qaaKty  or  disposition  reoommeaded  by  our  Saviour,  which  is  pover^ 
of  spirit  16L    la  treatiag  whereof. 


HEADS  OF  SEIMOHS  Uf  VOL.  IT.  XIU 

■  1.  The  Baton  of  this  poverty  of  spirit  Ib  declared, 

(1.)  Negatively,  by  showing  what  it  is  not;  as,  1.  A  mere  outward  indigence, 
aad  want  cf  all  the  accommodations  of  common  life,  163.  3.  A  sneaking  fear- 
fnlness  and  want  of  courage ;  thefe  being  nothing  base  in  natore,  that  can  be 
noUe  in  religion,  169. 

(3.)  Positirely,  by  showing  what  it  is ;  and  it  may  be  said  properly  to  consist 
in  these  two  things :  1.  An  inward  sense  and  feeling  of  oar  spiritual  wants  and 
defects,  164k  8.  A  sense  of  our  miserable  condition  by  reason  of  such  want, 
the  wretchedness  whereof  appears  from  these  two  considerations:  (1.)  That 
we  are  unable,  by  any  natural  strength  of  our  own,  to  recover  and  bring  ouxv 
selves  out  of  this  condition,  166.  (2.)  That  during  our  continuance  under  it, 
we  are  exposed  and  stand  obnoxious  to  all  the  curses  of  the  law,  168. 

S.  The  means  are  shown,  by  whidi  this  poverty  of  spirit  may  be  obtained, 
169.  Now  there  are  three  ways,  by  which,  through  the  concurrence  of  the 
Holy  Ghost  with  our  endeavours,  we  may  bring  ourselves  to  it. 

(1.)  By  a  frequent,  deep,  and  serious  considering  of  the  relation  we  stand  ia 
towards  God,  1^9. 

(2.)  By  being  much  in  comparing  ourselves  with  the  exceeding  exactness, 
perfeetioa,  and  spirituality  of  the  divine  law,  173. 

(3.)  By  making  a  due  and  spiritual  use  of  all  those  afflictions  and  cross 
events,  that  the  providence  of  God  is  pleased  to  bring  us  under,  174. 

The  second  general  head  considered  is,  the  ground  or  argument  upon  which 
this  poorness  of  spirit  is  recommended ;  namely,  that  it  entitles  him  who  has  it 
to  the  kingdom  of  heaven,"  176^  176.  In  the  words,  "Theire  ia  the  kingdom 
of  heaven,"  two  things  are  worthy  of  remark.  1.  The  thing  promised,  the 
kingdom  of  heaven ;  which  here  signifies  not  only  the  future  state  of  glory 
allotted  for  the  saints  in  the  other  world ;  but  that  whole  complex  of  blessings, 
that  is  exhibited  to  mankind  in  the  gospel,  176. 

3.  The  manner  of  the  promise;  which  is  in  words  importing  the  present 
time;  not  "thein  shall  be,''  but  **  theirs  is  the  kingdom  of  heaven,"  177. 


SERMONS  Xm.  XIV. 

TU  BOFB   or  TBB   BTPOCUm   DBKUBIVB. 

Job  VIII.  13. 
Th*  hypocriU^t  kope  ihaU  peruke 

Sincerity  and  hypocrisy  are  the  two  great  things  about  which  the  whole  stress 
of  the  gospel  is  laid  out;  namely,  to  enforce  the  one,  and  to  discover  and  detect 
the  other,  178. 

Two  things  explained  to  clear  the  words.  1.  What  is  meant  by  the 
hypocrite:  all  hypocrites  may  be  comprehendeid  under  these  two  sorts 
(1.)  The  gross  dissembler,  who  knowingly  pursues  some  sinful  course, 
endeavouring  only  to  conceal  it  from  the  eyes  of  men,  178.  (3.)  The 
formal  refined  hypocrite,  who  deceives  his  own  heart;  and  is  the  person 
spoken  of  in  the  text,  179. 

3.  What  is  meant  by  this  "hope,"  which  is,  those  persuasions  a  man  has, 
diat  he  is  now  in  a  state  of  grace,  and  consequently  shall  hereafter  attain  to  a 
state  of  glory:  and  this  hope  may  be  distinguished  into  two  degrees:  1.  A  pro- 
bable opinion.    3.  A  peremptory  pereuasion,  179. 

AAef  these  premises,  the  words  cast  themselves  into  two  propositions. 

First,  That  a  hypocrite  may  proceed  so  far,  as  to  obtain  a  hope  and  expecta 
lion  of  a  future  blessedness.    The  prosecution  whereof  lies  in  three  things : 

I.  Proving  that  the  hypocrites  have  such  hopes.  This  evinced  by  two 
arguments: 

1.  From  the  nature  and  constitution  of  man's  mind,  which  is  vehement  and 
restless  in  its  purmut  after  some  suitable  good,  180. 

3.  From  that  peace  and  comfort  that  even  hypocrites  enjoy  i  which  are  the 
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hk  thfft  diapcer  w«  kare  the  exuBfl«  of  a  ttst  oelcferated  bf  haaditM 
(the  men  of  Niaeyeh),  bat  worthy  of  the  imitatioii  of  the   best  Chria- 
tiant,  147. 
I    Here  are  several  things  considerable. 

I.  Jonah's  deniuiciation  of  a  judgment  of  God  impendent  upon  them. 

S.  Their  humiliation  upon  the  hearing  of  this  judgment,  in  which  fast  or 
humiliation  there  is  considerable, 

1.  The  manner  of  it,  which  consists  in  two  things :  1st  The  external  humilia- 
tion of  the  body.    2dly.  An  internal  spiritual  separation  from  sin. 

8.  The  universal  extent  of  il»  and  the  particular  application  of  it,  ver.  8, 147. 

8.  The  motive  of  it,  which  was  hope  of  mercy,  and  a  pardon  upon  the  exer- 
cise of  this  duty,  148. 

The  words  will  afford  six  considerations,  which  are  here  discussed. 

1st  Obsarvation,  The  consideration  of  a  judgment  approaching  unto,  or 
actually  lying  upon  a  people,  is  a  sufficient  argument  for  fasting  and  humilia- 
tion :  1.  Because  in  every  judgment  God  calls  for  humiliation ;  they  are  the 
alarums  of  th^  Almighty,  by  which  he  terrifies  and  awakens  sleepy  souls,  148. 
:l»  It  deserves  our  humiliation :  though  this  be  an  unpleasing  du^  to  the  flesh, 
yet  it  is  abundantly  countervailed  by  the  greatness  of  the  trouble  it  does  re- 
move, 149. 

3nd  Observation,  The  affliction  of  the  body  is  a  good  preparative  to  the  hu- 
miliation of  the  soul:  1.  Because  the  operations  of  the  soul  do  much  follow  the 
disposition  and  temper  of  the  body.  2.  Because  afflicting  of  the  body  curbs 
the  flesh,  and  makes  it  serviceable  to  the  spirit,  149. 

3rd  Obaervation.  The  nature  of  a  fast  especially  consists  in  a  real,  sincere 
separation  from  sin.    The  truth  of  this  will  appear  fh>m  these  considerations  : 

1.  That  fasting  is  a  spiritual  duty.    2.  The  nature  of  a  fast  chiefly  consists  in  a 
separation  from  sin,  because  this  is  the  proper  end  of  it,  151. 

4th  ObMrvation.  National  sins  deserve  national  humiliation,  162.  1.  Because 
a  general   humiliation  tends  most   to  solve  the  breach  of  God's   honour. 

2.  Generality  gives  force  and  strength  to  humiliation,  153. 

5th  Oburvatum,  The  best  way  to  avert  a  national  judgment,  is  for  eveiy 
particular  man  to  inquire  into  and  amend  bis  own  personal  particular  sins. 
This  is  proved,  1.  Because  particular  sins  oftentimes  fetch  down  general, 
universal  judgments,  153,  which  God  sometimes  inflicts  upon  that  account: 
1st,  To  show  us  the  provoking  nature  of  sin,  154,  or  else  because,  though  the 
sin  is  particular  in  respect  of  the  subject  and  cause  of  it,  yet  it  may  be  general 
in  respect  of  its  contagion,  ib.  2.  Because  if  there  were  no  personal  there 
could  be  no  national  sin,  154.  3.  Because  God  takes  especial  notice  of  par- 
ticular sins,  155k  4.  No  humiliation  can  be  well  and  sincere  unless  it  be  per- 
sonal and  particular,  156. 

6th  OburvatioHn  Upon  our  serious  humiliation  for,  and  forsaking  of  our  sins, 
there  is  sufficient  argument  in  God's  mercy  to  hope  for  a  removal  of  the  severest 
judgment,  157,  which  will  appear,  1.  Because  God  has  promised  it,  ib,  2.  Be- 
cause God  has  often  removed  judgments  upon  a  sincere  humiliation,  158. 
8.  Because  in  this  God  attains  the  ends  of  his  judgments,  159, 160. 


SERMON  XU. 

roTsarr  or  snair  xvjourui  bt  raa  sosraK. 

IfATlVXW  V.  8. 

Bkand  an  tktpoor  in  9pii%  for  than  u  tht  km§dom  rfl 

Our  Saviour  begins  his  sermon  on  the  mount  with  seven  or  eight  such  propo- 
sitions, as  are  paradoxes  and  absurdities  to  the  maxims  and  practices  of  the 
carnal  world;  and  these  he  ushers  in  with  the  text,  in  which  we  have  two 
things  eonsidermble. 

1.  A  qaahty  or  disposition  reeomnMiidad  by  ear  Savioar,  which  ia  povailf 
of  spihty  161.    Ia  creatiag  whereoC 
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'  I.  The  nature  of  this  poverty  of  spiiit  is  declared, 

(1.)  Negatively,  by  showing  what  it  is  not;  as,  1.  A  mere  outward  indigence, 
and  want  of  ail  the  accommodations  of  common  life,  168.  8.  A  sneaking  fear- 
folness  and  want  of  courage ;  thefe  being  nothing  base  in  nature,  that  can  be 
noble  in  reUgion,  168. 

(%)  Positively,  by  showing  what  it  is ;  and  it  may  be  said  properly  to  consist 
in  these  two  things :  1.  An  inward  sense  and  feeling  of  our  spiritual  wants  and 
defects,  164*  8.  A  sense  of  our  miserable  condition  by  reason  of  such  want, 
the  wretchedness  whereof  appears  iirom  these  two  considerations:  (1.)  That 
we  are  unable,  by  any  natural  strength  of  our  own,  to  recover  and  bring  our* 
selves  out  of  this  condition,  166.  (8.)  That  daring  our  continuance  under  it, 
we  are  exposed  and  stand  obnoxious  to  all  the  curses  of  the  law,  168. 

8.  ne  means  are  shown,  by  whidi  this  poverty  of  spirit  may  be  obtained, 
169.  Now  there  are  three  ways,  by  wbicli^  through  the  concurrence  of  the 
Holy  Ghost  with  our  endeavours,  we  may  bring  ourselves  to  it 

(1.)  By  a  frequent,  deep,  and  serious  considering  of  the  relation  we  stand  in 
towards  God,  169. 

(8.)  By  being  much  in  comparing  ourselves  with  the  exceeding  exactness, 
perfectioii,  and  spirituality  of  the  divine  law,  178. 

(3.)  By  making  a  due  and  spiritual  use  of  all  those  afflictions  and  cross 
events,  that  the  providence  of  God  is  pleased  to  bring  us  under,  174. 

The  second  general  head  considered  is,  the  ground  or  aigument  upon  which 
this  poorness  of  spirit  is  recommended ;  namely,  that  it  entitles  him  who  has  it 
to  the  kingdom  of  heaven,"  176, 176.  In  the  words,  ''Theirs  is  the  kingdom 
of  heaven,"  two  things  are  worthy  of  remark.  1.  The  thing  promised,  the 
kingdom  of  heaven ;  which  here  signifies  not  only  the  future  state  of  glory 
alkmcd  for  the  saints  in  the  other  world ;  but  that  whole  complex  of  blessings, 
that  is  exhibited  to  mankind  in  the  gospel,  176. 

8.  The  manner  of  the  promise;  which  is  in  words  importing  the  present 
time ;  not  **  theirs  shall  be,''  but  *'  theirs  is  the  kingdom  of  heaven,"  177. 


SERMONS  Xni.  XIV. 

TUB  HOPS   OV  THE  BTPOCUm  DUVSIVX. 

Job  VIII.  13. 
The  hypocrite  i  hope  ihaUperi^ 

Sincerity  and  hypocrisy  are  the  two  great  things  about  which  the  whole  stress 
of  the  gospel  is  laid  out;  namely,  to  enforce  the  one,  and  to  discover  and  detecl 
the  other,  178. 

Two  things  explained  to  clear  the  words.  1.  What  is  meant  by  the 
hypocrite:  all  hypocrites  may  be  comprehende'd  under  these  two  sorts 
(1.)  The  gross  dissembler,  who  knowugly  pursues  some  sinful  course, 
eDdeavooring  only  to  conceal  it  from  the  eyes  of  men,  178.  (8.)  The 
formal  refined  hypocrite,  who  deceives  his  own  heart;  and  is  the  person 
spoken  of  in  the  text,  179. 

8.  What  is  meant  by  this  **hope,"  which  is,  those  persuasions  a  man  has, 
that  he  is  now  in  a  state  of  grace,  and  consequently  shall  hereafter  attain  to  a 
state  of  glory:  and  this  hope  may  be  distinguished  into  two  degrees:  1.  A  pro- 
bable opinion.    8.  A  peremptory  persuasion,  179. 

Afler  these  premises,  the  words  cast  themselves  into  two  propositions. 

First,  That  a  hypocrite  may  proceed  so  far,  as  to  obtain  a  hope  and  expecta 
lion  of  a  future  blessedness.    The  prosecution  whereof  lies  in  three  things : 

L  Proving  that  die  hypocrites  have  such  hopes.  This  evinced  by  two 
argruments: 

1.  From  the  nature  and  constitution  of  man's  mind,  which  is  vehement  and 
restless  tarits  pursuit  after  some  suitable  good,  180. 

8.  From  that  peace  and  comfort  that  even  hypocrites  enjoy ;  which  are  the 
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certain  effects,  and  therefore  the  iniallible  signs  of  some  hope  abiding  in  the 
mind,  181. 

n.  Showing  by  what  ways  and  means  the  hjrpocrite  comes  first  to  attain  this 
hope ;  which  are  four. 

1.  By  misapprehending  God,  183,  in  his  attributes  of  justice,  184,  and 
of  mercy,  ib, 

S.  By  misunderstanding  of  sin ;  and  from  undenraloing  the  nature  of  sin  in 
general,  he  qnickly  passes  into  a  cursed  extenuation  of  particulars,  186. 

8.  By  mistakes  about  the  spiritual  rigour  and  strictness  of  the  gcspel, 
which  he  looks  upon  to  be  all  mercy  without  justice,  186.  Several  texts 
instanced,  which  he  first  misunderstands,  and  then  draws  to  his  own  pur- 
pose, 187. 

4.  By  his  mistakes  about  repentance,  188,  conversion,  189,  and  faith,  ib. 
Whence  a  caution  is  given  to  such  as  diink  they  stand,  to  "  beware  lest  ihey 
fall,"  and  still  to  fear,  that  hope  is  scarce  sure  enough,  that  can  never  be  too 
sure,  190, 191. 

in.  Showing  how  the  hypocrite  continues  and  preserves  his  hopes.  Three 
ways  particularly  instanced. 

I.  By  keeping  up  a  course  of  external  obedience,  and  abstaining  from  gross, 
scandalous  sins,  198. 

5.  By  comparing  himself  with  others,  who  are  openly  vicious  and  apparently 
worse  than  himself,  196. 

8.  By  forbearing  to  make  a  strict  and  impartial  trial  of  his  estate,  196. 

Second  proposition.  That  the  hypocrite's  fairest  expectation  of  a  future 
happiness  will  in  the  end  vanish  into  miserable  disappointment,  197.  For  the 
prosecution  of  which, 

L  The  proposition  itself  is  proved,  1.  From  scripture,  197.  8.  From  the 
weakness  of  the  foundation  upon  which  his  hope  is  built,  199. 

II.  Those  critical  seasons  are  shown,  in  which  more  especially  his  hope  will 
be  sure  to  fail  him.  As  1.  In  the  time  of  some  heart-breaking,  discouraging 
judgment  from  God,  300.    8.  At  the  time  of  death,  801. 

in.  An  application  is  made  of  the  whole  discourse,  by  displaying  the  tran-' 
scendent  misery  of  the  final  estate  of  all  hypocrites,  808 — 804. 


SERMONS  XV.  XVI. 

TBB    DUTT    or    EBSieKATlOV. 
PSALX  ZXXIX.  9. 

IvKU  ditmb,  I  opened  not  my  mouth;  becatue  thou  didtt  U, 

All  the  duties  of  a  Christian  are  reducible  to  these  three,  faith,  obedience,  and 
patience :  and  the  vital  principle  that  animates  them  all  is  submission.  This 
great  virtue  is  here  recommended  to  us  by  a  great  pattern,  805. 

In  the  text  are  these  two  general  parts : 

1.  David's  submissive  deportment  under  a  sharp  affliction. 

8.  The  reason  of  such  his  deportment;  which  was  the  procedure  of  that 
affliction  from  God,  306. 

The  words  being  a  fall  lecture  of  patience,  and  designed  to  argue  us  into  aa 
absolute  submission  to  the  divine  will  in  our  most  severe  distresses,  are  prose- 
cuted  in  two  things. 

L  In  declaring  the  nature  and  measures  of  this  submission.    This  is  done, 

1.  Negatively,  by  showing  that  it  does  not  consist  in  an  utter  insensibiU^  of, 
or  unconcemment  under  an  affliction:  for  he  who  is  so  insensible,  1.  Kobe 
God  of  that  honour  he  designs  to  himself  from  that  afflicting  dispensation,  806. 
And,  3.  Renders  every  affliction  befalling  him  utterly  useless  to  all  spiritual 
purposes,  807.    Nor, 

Secondly,  Does  this  submission  restrain  us  from  praying  against  any  calamity 
iitflioted  or  approaching,  807.    Or, 
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Thirdly*  Exclude  our  endeayours  to  preveDt  or  remote  an  affliction,  308. 

3.  Positively,  by  showing  what  this  submission  is ;  namely,  a  quiet  composure 
f  the  whole  man  under  any  calamity,  distress,  or  injury;  and  requires; 

(1.)  A  submission  of  the  understanding  to  God,  209. 

(3.)  A  perfect  acquiescence  of  the  will,  and  resignation  of  it  to  Gfod's 
win,  210. 

(3.)  A  composure  or  serenity  in  our  passions  and  affections,  211. 

(4.)  A  suppressing  of  all  hard  and  discontented  speeches,  212. 

(5.)  A  restraint  of  all  rage  and  revenge  against  such  as  are  the  instruments 
of  God,  214. 

By  way  of  deduction  are  inferred  three  things. 

1.  The  worth  and  ejEcellency  of  such  a  submissive,  composed  frame  of 
spirit,  216. 

3.  The  difficulty  of  attaining  to  it:  which  appears,  (1.)  From  that  opposition 
which  a  man  is  to  conquer,  218.  (2.)  From  that  mean  opinion  which  tho 
generality  of  men  have  of  such  a  temper,  ib, 

3.  The  necessity  of  an  early  and  long  endeavour  afler  it,  219. 

n.  In  showing  the  reasons  and  arguments  for  this  submission,  as  the  suffer- 
ing person  stands  related  to  God,  222. 

Every  thought  which  a  man  can  possibly  conceive,  either  of  God  or  of  him- 
self^ aright,  will  strongly  enforce  this  duty :  but  six  things  in  God  are  particularly 
instanced  for  this  purpose. 

1.  His  irresistible  power,  223. 

3.  His  absolute,  unquestionable  dominion  and  sovereignty  over  all  things,  334 

3.  His  infinite  and  unfailing  wisdom,  225. 

4.  His  great  goodness,  benignity,  and  mercy  to  all  his  creatures,  227. 
6.  His  exact  and  inviolable  justice,  229. 

6.  His  gracious  way  of  treating  all  patient  and  humble  sufferers,  by  turning 
every  thing  to  their  advantage  at  last,  229,  230. 

This  submission  has  three  noble  qualities,  as  it  stands  related  to  the  fore- 
going considerations :  I.  The  necessity,  231 ;  2.  The  prudence,  232 ;  3.  The 
decency  of  it,  234. 

The  foregoing  discourse  may  teach  us  an  art  that  all  the  wisdom  of  the  world 
cannot  teach ;  which  is,  by  acquiescing  cheerfully  and  entirely  in  the  good  plea- 
sure of  Almighty  God,  to  make  ourselves  happy  in  the  most  afflicted,  abject, 
and  forlorn  condition  of  life,  235,  236. 


SERMONS  XVII— XX. 

CaniSTIAHS   BXHOBTBB  TO    LIVX  VSACXAB&T. 

RoXAirs  XII.  18. 
Ifilht  potiibUf  aa  much  oj  lieth  in  you,  live  ptaeeably  with  all  mm, 

Christianity  the  last  and  most  correct  edition  of  the  law  of  nature :  every 
precept  of  it  may  be  resolved  into  a  natural  reason ;  as  advancing  and  im- 
proving nature  in  the  higher  degrees  and  grander  concerns  of  it  Christianity 
takes  care  for  man,  not  only  in  his  religious  capacity,  but  also  in  his  civil  and 
political,  binding  the  bonds  of  government  faster,  by  the  happy  provisions  of 
peace,  337. 

The  words  of  the  text  are  discussed  under  four  particulars. 

I.  The  showing  what  is  implied  in  the  duty  here  enjoined. 

n.  What  are  the  measures  and  proportions  by  which  it  is  to  be  do 
termined. 

in.  What  are  the  means  by  which  it  is  to  be  determined. 

IT.  What  are  the  motives  by  which  it  may  be  enforced. 

I.  The  duty  here  enjoined  is,  "  live  peaceably  ;'*  which  may  be  taken, 

1.  For  the  actual  enjoyment  of  peace  with  all  men:  and  so  he  only  lives 
peaceably,  whom  no  man  molests.  But  this  cannot  be  the  sense  intended 
oere»  (1.)  Because  so  to  live  peaceably  is  impossible,  1.  From  the  contentions 
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unreasonable  humour  of  many  men,  888.  8.  From  the  contrary  and  inconsist* 
ent  interests  of  many  men,  339.  (8.)  Because,  though  it  were  not  impossible, 
it  can  be  no  man's  daty,  840. 

8.  For  a  peaceable  behanonr  towards  all  men;  which  is  the  duty  here 
enjoined ;  it  seems  adequately  to  consist  of  two  things, 

(1.)  A  forbearance  of  all  hostile  actions;  and  that  in  a  doable  respect. 
1.  In  a  way  of  prevention,  841.    8.  Of  retaliation,  848. 

(8.)  A  forbearance  of  injurious,  provoking  words,  844. 

n.  The  measures  and  proportions  by  which  it  is  to  be  determined,  are  ex 
pressed  in  these  words:  "If  it  be  possible,"  846. 

Now  pouibU  may  be  taken  two  ways.  I.  As  it  is  opposed  to  naturally  im 
p05sible,  and  that  which  cannot  be  done.  8.  As  opposed  to  morally  impossible 
and  that  which  cannot  be  done  lawfully,  846. 

But  the  observance  of  peace  being  limited  by  the  measure  of  lawful,  all 
inquiries  concerning  the  breaking  of  it  are  reducible  to  these  two : 

1.  Whether  it  be  at  all  lawful. 

8.  Supposing  it  lawful,  when  and  where  it  ought  to  be  judged  so,  845. 

Under  the  first  is  discussed  that  great  question,  whether  war  can  be  lawful 
for  Christians,  846. 

War  is  of  two  distinct  kinds.  1.  Defensive,  in  order  to  keep  off  and  repel 
an  evil  designed  to  the  public.  8.  Offensive,  for  revenging  a  public  injury 
done  to  a  community.  And  it  is  allowable  upon  the  strength  of  these 
arguments. 

(1.)  As  it  (the  defensive)  is  properly  an  act  of  self-preservation,  846. 

(8.)  As  it  (the  offensive^  is  a  proper  act  of  retributive  justice,  847. 

(8.)  Because  8t  John  tne  Baptist,  Christ  himself,  and  the  apostles,  judged 
the  employment  of  a  soldier  lawful,  848. 

The  ground  of  the  Socinians'  arguments  in  this  case,  viz.,  that  God,  under 
the  Mosaical  covenant,  promised  only  temporal  possessions  to  his  people, 
therefore  war  was  lawful  to  them;  but  now,  under  the  covenant  of  grace 
through  Christ,  has  made  no  promise  of  temporal  enjoyments,  but  on  the 
contrary  bids  us  to  despise  them,  and  therefore  has  taken  from  us  all  right 
of  war  and  resistance.  This  argument  examined  and  confuted,  849 — ^858. 
And, 

The  scripture  produced  by  those  who  abet  the  utter  unlawfulness  of  war, 
examined  and  explained.    As, 

1.  Matt  V.  39 ;  Rom.  xii.  17, 19,  868,  863. 

8.  Isaiah  iL  4,  864. 

3.  Matt  xxvi.  68,  866. 

4.  James  iv.  1,  866. 

Under  the  second  inquiry,  supposing  it  lawful,  when  and  where  it  ought  to 
be  judged  so. 

First,  Some  general  grounds  that  may  authorize  war  are  laid  down.  Aa 
when  those  with  whom  we  are  at  peace, 

1.  Declare  that  they  will  annoy  us,  unless  we  cut  off  our  limbs,  Asc,  and 
upon  our  refusal  disturb  us. 

8.  Declare  war  with  us,  unless  we  will  renounce  our  religion,  867. 

8.  Injure  us  to  that  degree  as  a  nation,  as  to  blast  our  honour  and 
reputation. 

4.  Declare  war  with  us,  unless  we  will  quit  our  civil  rights,  dec.,  868. 

Secondly,  Some  particular  cases  are  resolved ;  as, 

1st  Case.  Whether  it  be  lawful  for  subjects  in  any  case  to  make  war  npon 
the  magistrate,  858. 

Grotius^s  seven  cases,  wherein  he  asserts  it  to  be  lawful,  869,  860. 

David  Parsens's  arguments,  in  a  set  and  long  dispute  upon  Rom.  xiii.  examined 
and  answered,  861—864. 

8nd  Case.  Whether  it  be  lawful  for  one  private  man  to  make  war  upon 
another,  in  those  encounters  which  we  commonly  call  duels,  864.  And  here 
are  set  down, 

1st  The  cases  in  which  a  duel  is  lawfuL  As  (1.)  When  two  malefactors, 
condemned  to  die,  are  appointed  by  the  magistrate  to  fight,  upon  promise 
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of  HSt  to  fbm  0oiiq«en>r,  904.  (S.)  When  two  amies  are  drawn  out,  and 
Ifaa  decision  of  the  batUe  is  cast  npon  a  single  combat,  i6.  (3.)  When 
one  challenges  another,  and    resolves  to  kill   him»  unless  be  accepts  the 


Sdly.  The  cases  in  which  duels  are  utterly  unlawful.  As  (1.)  When  they 
are  undertaken  for  rain  ostentation,  266.  (S.)  To  purge  one's  self  from 
•oilie  crime  objected,  ib,  (8.)  When  two  agree  npon  a  duel,  for  the  de- 
eisioB  of  right,  mutually  claimed  by  both,  agreeing  that  the  right  shall  fall 
to  tlw  eonqiaeror,  967.  (4.)  When  undertaken  for  revenge,  or  some  injury 
done,  or  affront  passed,  ib. 

But  other  arguments  there  nre  against  duels,  besides  their  lulawfalness.   As, 

1.  The  judgment  of  men  generally  condemning  them,  269. 

X  The  wreteked  consequences  of  the  thing  itself;  which  are  twofold, 
I.  Such  as  attend  the  conquered  person,  viz.,  (1.)  A  disastrous  death,  260 
(2.)  Death  eternal,  2T0*  2.  Suck  as  attend  the  conqueror.  (1.)  In  case  he  is 
apprehended.  (2.)  Supposing  he  escapes  by  flight  (8.>  Supposing  by  the 
interoession  of  great  friends  he  has  outbraved  justice,  aaa  triumphed  over  the 
law  by  a  full  acquitment,  271. 

Srd  Case.  Whether  it  be  lawftd  to  repel  force  by  fonse,  so  as  to  kill  another 
m  one's  own  defenee,  278. 

fir  a  man  has  no  other  means  to  escape,  it  is  lawful  upon  two  reasons. 
1.  The  great  natural  right  of  8elf*presenratiDn,  273»  2.  From  that  place  where 
Ohmt  commands  his  disciples  to  provide  themselves  swords,  274.  Add  to  ihi% 
the  suffrage  of  the  civil  law. 

Tet  so  to  assert  the  privilege,  as  to  take  off*  the  danger,  it  is  stated  under  its 
due  limitations  by  three  inquiries. 

1st  What  those  things  are  which  may  be  thus  defended ;  namely,  1.  Life, 
274.  2.  Limbs,  276.  3.  Chastity  invaded  by  force,  ib,  4.  Estate  or  goods ; 
which  case  admittlhg  of  some  more  doubt  than  the  others,  the  opinions  for  the 
negative  are  stated  and  answered,  276—276. 

Whatsoever  a  man  may  thus  do  for  himself,  the  same  also  is  lawful  for  him 
to  do  in  the  same  danger  and  eitremity  of  his  neighbour,  278. 

9dly.  What  are  the  conditions  required  to  render  such  a  defence  lawful; 
#liick  are  these,  1.  That  the  violence  be  so  apparent,  great,  and  pressing,  that 
tkere  can  be  no  other  means  of  escape,  279.  2.  That  there  be  no  possibility 
of  recourse  to  a  magistrate  for  a  legal  protection,  280.  8.  That  a  man  design 
only  his  own  defence,  without  any  hatred  or  bitter  purpose  of  revenge,  ib. 

Mly.  Who  are  the  persons  against  whom  we  may  thus  defend  ourselves,  281. 

4th  Case.  Whether  it  be  allowable  for  Christians  to  prosecute  and  go  to  law 
viA  one  another. 

1.  The  arguments  brought  against  it  are  examined:  which  seem  principally 
to  bear  upon  two  scriptures:  (1.)  Matt  v. 40.  (2.)  1  Cor.  vi.  7.  The  argu« 
BcalB  against  going  to  law  being  drawn  from  the  letter  of  these  scriptures, 
they  are  examined  and  explained  according  to  the  sense  of  them,  282 — ^286. 
(8l)  The  strict  commaod  that  lies  upon  Christians  to  forgive  injuries,  286. 
Here  prosecutions  are  distinguished  as  they  concern  restitution  or  punish- 
ment, and  going  to  law  with  regard  to  the  first  of  these  shown  to  be  just  and 
aUoMble,  287. 

The  axgnoienta  fbr  the  proof  of  the  assertion  are  next  considered.  Whicb 
8t«, 

1.  That  it  is  to  endeavour  the  execution  of  justice  in  the  proper  acts  of  it 
kuiWMin  man  and  man,  287. 

1.  That  if  Christian  religion  prohibits  law,  observance  of  this  religion  draws 
tUtir  it  the  utter  dissolution  of  all  government,  288. 

Tbe  imitations  of  law-eontentions  are  three : 

1.  That  a  man  takes  not  this  course,  but  upon  a  very  great  and  ai^sent 
eaaae. 

S.  That  ie  be  willing  to  agree  apoa  any  tolerable  and  jiut  terms,  rather  than 
10  proceed  to  a  suit 

8l  BapfotAug  great  cause,  add  no  tatf sikction,  that  he  manage  his  soit  by  tha 
raleof  oliafitj^aadaatof  fav«Bt%290.  t 
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nL  Hie  means  by  which  the  dacy  of  liTing  peaceably  is  to  be  effected  are, 
1.  A  suppression  of  all  distasteful,  aggravating  apprehensions  of  any  ill  torn 

or  unkind  behaviour  from  men,  8Q3. 
8.  The  forbearing  all  pragmatical  or  malicious  informations  against  those 

with  whom  we  converse,  896. 

3.  That  men  would  be  willing  in  some  cases  to  wave  the  prosecution  of 
their  rights,  and  not  too  rigorously  to  insist  upon  them,  800.  As  (I.^  When 
the  recovery  of  it  seems  impossible,  801.  (8.)  When  it  is  but  inconsiderable, 
but  the  recovery  troublesome  and  contentious,  808.  (8.)  When  a  recompcnce 
is  offered,  i6. 

4.  To  reflect  upon  the  example  of  Christ,  and  the  strict  injunction  lying  upon 
us  to  follow  it,  804. 

6.  Not  to  adhere  too  strictly  to  our  own  judgment  of  things  doubtful  in  them- 
selves, 806. 

IV.  The  motives  and  arguments  to  enforce  this  duty  are, 

1.  The  excellency  of  the  thing  itself,  806. 

8.  The  excellency  of  the  principle  from  which  peaeeableness  of  spirit  pro 
ceeds,  307. 

3.  The  blessing  entailed  upon  it  by  promise^  Matt  v.,  80S. 

Two  instances  of  this  blessing,  that  certainly  attend  the  peaceable  in  this 
world.  (1.)  An  easy,  undisturbed,  and  quiet  enjoyment  of  themselves,  808 
(8.)  Honour  and  reputation,  which  such  a  temper  of  mind  fixes  upon  their 

Persons,  809.     Their  report  survives  them,  and  their  memory  is  blessed* 
*heir  name  is  glorified  upon  earth,  and  their  souls  in  heaven,  ib. 


SERMON  XXI. 

SBATI   rai  WAOSS   OF  SIV. 
ROVAKB   VT.  88. 

T7u  waga  ofrinU  deaths 

A  discourse  of  sin  not  superfluous,  while  the  commission  of  it  is  continual, 
and  yet  the  preventing  necessary. 

The  design  of  the  words  prosecuted  in  discussing  three  things, 

I.  Showing  what  sin  is,  810.    As  it  is  usually  divided  into  two  sorts: 

I.  Original  sin,  811. 

8.  Actual  sin,  818.    Which  is  considered  two  ways, 

(1.^  According  to  the  subject  matter  of  it :  as,  1.  The  sin  of  our  words,  818. 
8.  Of  our  external  actions,  818.    8.  Of  our  desires,  ib, 

(8.)  According  to  the  degree  or  measure  of  it  As,  1.  MThen  a  man  is  engaged 
in  a  sinful  course  by  surprise  and  infirmity,  818.  8.  Against  the  reluctaneiee 
01*  an  awakened  conscience,  314^    8.  In  defiance  to  conscience,  ib, 

n.  Showing  what  is  comprised  in  death,  which  is  here  allotted  for  the  sinner's 
wages.    And, 

1.  For  death  temporal,  SIS. 

8.  Death  eternal,  816.  Which  has  other  properties,  besides  its  eterai^,  to 
increase  the  horror  of  it  As  (1.)  It  bereaves  a  man  of  all  the  pleasures  and 
comforts  which  he  enjoyed  in  this  world,  816.  (8.)  Of  that  inexpressible 
good,  the  beatific  fruition  of  God,  t6.  (8.)  As  it  fills  both  body  and  soul 
with  the  highest  torment  and  anguish  that  can  be  received  within  a  finite 
caMcity,  SIS. 

uL  Showing,  in  what  respect  death  is  properly  called  "  the  warn  of  sin.** 

I.  Because  the  payment  of  wages  still  presupposes  service  and  labour,  SIS. 

8.  Because  wages  do  alwajrs  imply  a  merit  in  the  work,  requiring  such  a 
compensation,  880. 

Now  sin  is  a  direct  stroke,  Ist,  At  God's  sovereignty;  Sdly,  At  his  very 
being,  881. 

Having  thus  shown  what  sin  is,  and  what  death  is,  the  certain,  inevitable 
wages  of  iin;  he  who  like^  the  wages,  let  him  go  sboat  the  work,  888. 
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SERMON  XXTf. 

HSATSV  raOXIBXB  TO  THS  FUmS   IV   HKABT. 

Matthew  t.  8. 
SUsHd  are  the  pun  m  hearty  for  they  shall  tee  God* 

It  may  at  first  seem  wonderful,  that  there  are  so  few  men  in  the  world 
^PP7t  when  happiness  is  so  freely  ofibred:  hnt  this  wonder  vanishes  upon 
considering  the  preposterous  ways  of  men's  acting,  who  passionately  pursue 
the  end,  and  yet  overlook  the  means:  many  perishing  eternally,  because 
they  cannot  eat,  drink,  sleep,  and  play  themselves  into  salvation.  But  this 
great  sermon  of  our  Saviour  teaches  us  much  other  things,  being  fraught 
with  the  most  sublime  and  absolute  morality  ever  vented  in  the  world,  323. 
An  eminent  instance  whereof  we  have  in  the  text,  which  is  discussed  under 
four  heads. 

L  Showing  what  it  is  to  be  *<  pure  in  heart'' 

Purity  in  general  cannot  be  better  explained  than  by  its  opposition,  I.  To 
mixture,  334;  2.  To  nollution,  325. 

Parity  in  heart  is  shown,  1.  By  way  of  negation ;  that  it  does  not  consist  in 
the  external  exercise  of  religion,  326.  There  being  many  other  reasons  for  the 
outward  piety  of  man's  behaviour.  As,  (I.)  A  virtuous  and  strict  edacation, 
327.  (2.)  The  circumstances  and  occasions  of  his  Kfe,  327.  (3.)  The  care 
and  tenderness  q€  his  honour,  i6. 

2.  Positively,  wherein  it  does  consist,  viz.,  in  an  inward  change  and  renova* 
tion  of  the  heart,  by  the  infusion  of  such  a  principle  as  naturally  suits  and 
eomplies  with  whatsoever  is  pure,  holy,  and  commanded  by  Ood,  329. 
Which  more  especially  manifests  itself,  (1.)  In  the  purity  and  untainted 
sanctity  of  the  thoughts,  329.  (2.)  In  a  sanctified  regulation  of  the  desires, 
330.  (3.)  In  a  fearful  and  solicitous  avoiding  of  every  thing  that  may  tend  to 
sully  or  defile  it,  331. 

IL  Explaining  what  it  is  to  ''see  God." 

Some  disputes  of  the  schools  concerning  this,  332,  333. 

Our  enjoyment  of  God  is  expressed  by  seeing  him ;  because  the  sense  of 
seeing,  (1.)  Represents  the  object  with  greater  clearness  and  evidence  than  any 
of  the  other  senses,  333 ;  (2.)  Is  most  universally  exercised  and  employed,  tj. 
(3.)  Is  the  sense  of  pleasure  and  delight,  334;  (4.)  Is  the  most  comprehensive 
and  insatiable,  ib, 

IS.  Showing  how  this  purity  fits  and  qualifies  the  soul  for  the  sight  of  God ; 
namely,  by  causing  a  suitableness  between  God  and  the  soul,  335. 

Now  during  the  soul's  impurity,  God  is  utterly  unsuitable  to  it  in  a  double 
respect. 

1.  Of  the  great  unlikeness;  2.  Of  the  great  contrariety  there  is  betwixt 
them,  835. 

IV.  The  brief  use  and  application  is,  to  correct  our  too  great  easiness  and 
eiedulity  in  judging  of  the  spiritual  estate  either  of  ourselves  or  others.  If  we 
would  prevent  the  judgment  of  God,  we  must  imitate  it,  judging  of  ourselves, 
as  he  will  judge  of  us:  for  he  who  has  outward  purity  only,  without  a 
thorough  renovation  within  him,  and  a  sanctified  disposition  of  heart,  may 
indeed  herealler  see  God,  but  then  he  is  like  to  see  him  only  as  his 
judge,  336, 337. 

SERMON  XXIII. 

SXU^llBVIl.1.  TBX  niTTT  OV  CBUISTZAVS. 

Gi^L.  V.  24. 
Jhd  they  that  are  Chru^e  haive  eructfied  the  Jleth  with  the  affeetiomt  amd  lutte. 

As  all  sects  and  institutions  have  their  distinguishing  badge,  or  characteristic 
name ;  that  of  Christianity  is  comprised  in  the  crucifixion  of  the  flesh,  and  the 
lusts  thereof,  338. 
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This  explained  by  showing : 

1.  What  is  meant  by  being  Christ's :  it  consists  in  accepting  of,  and  having 
an  interest  in  Christ,  as  he  is  offered  and  proposed  in  the  gospel,  under  three 
offices,  his  prophetical,  his  kingly,  and  his  sacerdotal,  338. 

2.  What  is  meant  by  the  flesh,  and  the  affections  and  lusts :  by  the  former 
we  are  to  understand,  the  whole  entire  body  of  sin  and  corraption,  the  inbred 
proneness  in  our  nature  to  all  evil:  by  the  latter,  the  drawing  forth  of  that 
propensity  or  principle  into  the  several  commissions  of  sin,  through  the  conrae 
of  our  lives,  339. 

The  text  further  prosecuted  in  showing  two  things : 

I.  Why  this  vitiosity  and  corrupt  habit  of  nature  comes  to  have  this  denonir* 
nation  of  "flesh;"  and  that  for  three  reasons: 

1.  Because  of  its  situation  and  place,  which  is  principally  in  the  flesh; 
concupiscence,  which  is  the  radix  of  jUl  sin,  following  the  crasis  and 
temperature  of  the  body,  340. 

2.  Because  of  its  close,  inseparable  neam«ss  to  the  soul ;  being,  as  it  wese, 
ingrafted  into  it,  and  thereby  made  connatural  to  it,  342. 

3.  Because  of  its  dearness  to  us ;  there  being  nothing  we  prosecute  with  a 
more  afiiectionate  tenderness  than  our  bodies  $  and  sin  being  our  darling,  the 
qoeen-regent  of  our  affections,  344. 

Hence  is  inferred : 

1.  The  deplorable  estate  of  fallen  man,  345. 

2.  The  great  difficulty  of  the  duty  of  mortification,  346. 

3.  The  mean  and  sordid  employment  of  every  sinner,  346. 

11.  What  is  imported  by  the  crucifixion  of  the  flesh :  under  which  is  shown : 

1.  What  is  the  reason  of  the  use  of  it  in  this  place.  It  is  used  by  way  of 
allusion  to  Christ,  of  whose  behaviour  and  sufferings  every  Christian  is  to  be  & 
living  copy  and  representation,  347. 

2.  The  full  force  and  significancy  of  the  expression.  It  imports  foar 
things :  (1.)  The  death  of  sin,  348.  (2.)  Its  violent  death,  349.  (8.)  Its 
painful,  bitter,  and  vexations  death,  350.  (4.)  Its  shameful  and  cursed 
death,  851. 

3.  Some  means  prescribed  for  the  enabling  us  to  the  performance  of  this 
duty:  viz.,        ^ 

(1.)  A  constant  and  pertinacious  den3~ing  our  affections  and  lusts  in  all  their 
cravings  for  satisfaction,  352. 

(2.)  The  encountering  them  by  actions  of  the  opposite  virtues,  3j53. 

4.  What  may  be  drawn,  by  way  of  consequence  and  deduction,  from  what 
has  been  delivered :  and, 

(1.)  We  collect  the  high  concernment  and  absolute  necessity  of  every  man's 
crucifying  his  carnal,  worldly  affections,  because  without  it  he  cannot  be  m 
Christian,  353. 

(2.)  We  gather  a  standing  and  infallible  criterion,  to  distinguish  those  that 
are  not  Christ's  from  those  that  are,  354. 

An  objection,  that  it  is  a  hard  and  discouraging  assertion,  that  none  should 
be  reputed  Christ's,  unless  he  has  fully  crucified  and  destroyed  his  sin, 
answered  by  explaining  the  doctrine  to  mean  an  active  resolution  against 
sin.  354^  355. 


SERMON  XXIV. 

[Preached  January  80th.] 

▲  ovnsa  nairouvcxD  ASAfvsT  nLoovsaBD. 

Habakkuk  II.  12. 
Wbe  to  trim  thai  bwOdtth  a  town  wkhbkodf 

A  short  account  being  given  of  this  whole  prophecy,  which  foretells  the  great 
event  of  the  Babylonish  captivity,  366, 857;  the  words  of  the  text  are  prose- 
cuted in  five  particulars. 


UMJiSi  OF  flp^MOVS  J»  YOU  IV.  X^ 

L  T^  graond  «nd  canse  of  this  woe  or  corse;  vhich  was  4|e  jostlj 
wHMmred  ua  of  blood-guiltiness,  367. 

IL  The  condition  of  the  person  against  whom  this  curse  is  denounced :  he 
was  such  a  one  as  had  actually  established  a  government  and  built  a  city  with 
bkMd»  U9, 

UL  The  latitude  and  extent  of  this  woe  or  curse;  which  includes  the 
miseries  of  both  worlds,  present  and  future:  and,  to  go  no  further  than  the 
present,  is  made  up  of  the  following  ingredients. 

1.  A  general  hatred  and  detestation  fastened  upon  such  men's  persons,  861. 

2.  The  torment  of  continual  jealousy  and  suspicion,  362. 

3l  The  shormess  and  certain  dissolution  of  the  government  that  he  en- 
deavours so  to  establish,  363. 
4.  The  sad  and  dismal  end  that  usually  attends  such  persons,  363. 

IV.  The  reasons  why  a  curse  or  woe  is  so  peculiarly  denounced  against  thia 
sin.    Among' many,  these  are  produced: 

1.  Because  the  sin  of  bloodshed  mikes  the  most  direct  breach  upon  human 
society,  of  which  the  providence  of  God  owns  the  peculiar  care  and  protec- 
tion, 364. 

2.  For  the  malignity  of  those  sins  that  almost  always  go  in  conjunction  with 
it;  particularly  the  sins  of  fraud,  deceitfolness,  and  hypocrisy,  866. 

V.  An  application  of  all  to  this  present  occasion,  866,  by  showing  how  closa 
and  home  the  subject-matter  of  the  text  comes  to  the  business  of  this  annual 
solemnity. 

1.  In  the  charge  of  unjust  efftision  of  blood,  considered,  I.  As  public,  and 
acted  by  and  upon  a  community,  as  in  war,  867;  or  2.  Personal,  in  the 
assassination  of  any  particular  man,  368. 

2.  In  the  end  or  design  for  which  it  was  shed :  namely,  the  erecting  and  set- 
ting up  of  a  government,  368. 

£  In  the  woe  or  curse  denounced,  which  is  shown  to  have  befallen  these 
bloody  builders.  1.  In  the  shortness  of  the  government  so  set  up.  2.  In  the 
genenl  hatred  that  followed  their  persons,  369,  870. 


SERMON  XXV. 
Tsa  Dssioa  oj  oaaitT's  iaG4avA'Vioir» 

1  JORV  III.  8. 

Mmr  tki$  pmyoH  the  AIm^  of  God  was  mamft$l§d,  thai  hi  might  dntroy  the  woHu 

of  the  deviL 

This  divine  apostle  endeavours  to  give  the  world  a  right  information  about 
this  so  great  and  concerning  affair  in  this  chapter,  and  particularly  in  these 
words ;  wherein  we  have, 

L  An  account  of  Christ's  coming  into  the  world,  in  diis  expression,  **th6 
Son  of  God  was  manifested."  Which  term,  though  it  principally  relates  to  the 
actual  coming  of  Christ  into  the  world,  yet  is  of  a  larger  comprehension,  and 
leads  to  an  enumeration  and  consideration  of  passages  before  and  after  his 
nativitv,  371. 

n.  The  end  and  design  of  his  coming,  which  was  to  ''destroy  the  works  of 
the  devil."    In  the  prosecution  of  which  is  shown, 

1.  What  were  those  works  of  the  devil,  that  the  Son  of  God  destroyed,  378, 
and  these  works  are  reduced  to  three.  (1.)  Delusion,  his  first  art  of  ruining 
mankind ;  which  is  displayed  by  a  survey  of  the  world  lying  under  gentilism, 
in  their  principles  of  speculation  and  practice,  874.  (2.)  Sin.  As  the  devil 
deceived  men  only  to  make  them  sinful,  some  account  is  given  of  his  success 
herein,  876.    (3.)  Death :  the  inseparable  concomitant  of  the  former,  378. 

2.  The  ways  and  means  by  which  he  destroys  them.  Now  as  the  works  of 
th0  devil  were  three*  so  Christ  encounters  them  by  those  three  distinct  offices 
betongiag  to  him  as  mediator.  (1.)  As  a  prophet,  he  destroys  and  removes  that 
delusion  that  had  possessed  the  world,  by  those  divine  and  saving  discoveries 
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of  truth  exhibited  in  the  doetriiie  and  religion  promnlged  by  him,  970,  (S.)  As 
a  priest,  he  destroyed  sin  by  that  satisfaction  tnat  he  paid  down  .for  it,  and  by 
that  supply  of  grace  that  he  purchased,  for  the  conquering  and  rooting  it  out 
of  the  hearts  of  belierers,  880.  (3.)  As  a  king  he  destroys  death  by  his  power: 
for  it  is  he  that  has  **  the  kevs  of  life  and  death,  opening  where  none  shuts,  and 
shutting  where  none  opens,"  380,  381. 


SERMON  XXVI. 

TRX  TISXT  OF  TBI  WIBB  MBH  TO   JiauSAlSX. 
MaTTHBW  II.  3. 

JM  whin  Hirod  thi  king  heard  them  thingt,  he  vfot  tnmbUdt  and  all  JenuaUm 

with  him. 

It  having  been  the  method  of  divine  Providence,  to  point  out  extraordinary 
events  and  passages  with  some  peculiar  characters  of  remark ;  such  as  may 
alarm  the  minds  and  engage  the  eyes  of  the  world,  in  a  more  exact  observance 
of,  and  attention  to  the  hand  of  Ood  in  such  great  changes ;  no  event  was  ever 
ushered  in  with  such  notable  prodigies  and  circumstances,  as  the  nativity  of 
our  blessed  Saviour,  383,  383.  Some  of  them  the  apostle  recounts  in  this  chap- 
ter; which  may  be  reduced  to  these  two  heads. 

L  The  solemn  address  and  homage  made  to  him  by  the  wise  men  of  the  east 
Under  which  passage  these  particulars  are  considered. 

1.  Who  and  what  these  wise  men  were,  383. 
.  3«  The  place  from  whence  they  came,  385. 

9.  About  what  time  they  came  to  Jerusalem,  386. 

4.  What  that  star  was,  that  appeared  to  them,  387. 

5,  How  they  could  collect  our  Saviour's  birth  by  that  star,  388. 
n.  Herod*s  behaviour  thereupon,  389.    Herod  is  discoursed  of, 

1.  In  respect  of  his  condition  and  temper,  in  reference  to  his  government  of 
Jndea ;  which  are  marked  out  by  three  mings  recorded  of  him,  both  in  sacred 
and  profane  story.  (1.)  His  usurpation,  390.  (S.)  His  cruelty,  t6.  (3.)  His 
magnificence,  391. 

8.  In  respect  of  his  behaviour  and  deportment,  upon  this  particular  occasion, 
which  shows  itself,  (1.)  In  that  trouble  and  anxiety  of  mind  that  he  conceived 
upon  this  news.  (8.)  In  that  wretched  course  he  took,  to  secure  himself  against 
his  supposed  competitor,  392. 

3.  In  respect  of  the  influence  this  his  behaviour  had  upon  those  under  his 
government,  393. 

The  question.  Why  Christ,  being  bom  the  right  and  lawful  king  of  the  Jews, 
yet  gave  way  to  this  bloody  usurper,  and  did  not  assume  the  government  to 
himself,  answered. 

1.  Because  his  assuming  it  would  have  crossed  the  very  design  of  that 
religion  that  he  was  then  about  to  establish,  which  was  to  unite  boUi  Jew  and 
Oentile  into  one  church  or  body. 

8.  Christ  voluntarily  waved  the  Jewish  crown,  that  he  might  hereby  declare 
to  the  world  the  nature  of  his  proper  kiogdom;  which  was,  to  be  wholly 
without  the  grandeur  of  human  sovereignty,  and  the  splendour  of  earthly 
courts,  393,  894^ 

SERMON  XXVn. 
caaisT  voaTHT  or  oua  hiobkst  xstsxx. 

Matthbw  X.  87. 
Hi  that  lovee  father  or  wiother  better  than  me  ii  not  worthy  of  me. 

Our  Saviour  here  presents  himself  and  the  world  together,  as  competitors  for 
our  best  affections,  challenging  a  transcendent  affection  on  our  parts,  because 
of  a  transcendent  worthiness  on  his,  395. 
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By  "father  and  mother"  are  to  be  understood  whatsoever  enjoyments  are 
dear  anto  as,  996,  and  from  the  next  expression,  <*he  is  not  worthy  of  me,**  the 
doctrine  of  merit  mast  not  be  asserted :  becaase  there  is  a  twofold  worthiness. 
I.  According  to  the  real  inherent  valae  of  the  thing ;  and  so  no  man  by  his 
choicest  endeayoars  can  be  said  to  be  worthy  of  Christ.  S.  When  a  thing 
is  worthy,  not  for  any  yalne  in  itself,  but  becaase  Ood  freely  accepts  it  as 
snch,  396. 

This  being  premised,  the  sense  of  the  words  is  prosecated  in  three  par- 
ticolars. 

L  In  showing  what  is  inoladed  and  comprehended  in  that  love  to  Christ  here 
mentioned. 

It  may  inclade  five  things.  1.  An  esteem  and  valnation  of  Christ  above  all 
worldly  enjoyments  whatsoever,  396.  2.  A  choosing  him  before  all  other  en- 
joyments, 397.  3.  Service  and  obedience  to  him,  398.  4.  Acting  for  him  in 
opposition  to  all  other  things,  400.  6.  It  imports  a  fall  acqoiescence  in  him 
alone,  even  in  the  ab^nce  and  want  of  all  other  felicities,  401. 

n.  In  showing  the  reason  and  motives  that  may  indace  as  to  this  love. 

1.  He  is  the  best  able  to  reward  oar  love,  404. 

S.  He  has  shown  the  matest  love  to  us,  406,  and  obliges  as  with  two 
of  the  highest  instances  of  it.  (I.)  He  died  for  as,  407.  (2.)  He  died  for  as 
while  we  were  enemies,  and,  in  the  phrase  of  scriptare,  enmity  itself  against 
him,  408. 

nL  In  showing  the  signs  and  characters  whereby  we  may  discern  his  love, . 

1.  A  freqoent  and  indeed  a  continual  thinking  of  him,  409. 

3.  A  willingness  to  leave  the  world,  whensoever  God  shall  think  fit,  by  dealh» 
to  sommon  as  to  a  nearer  converse  with  Christ,  410. 

3.  A  zeal  for  his  honoar,  and  impaitience  to  hear  or  see  any  indignity  ofiered 
him,  410—413. 


SERMONS  XXVUL— XXX. 

TEX    mniATIOV    or    CHBIST    a    XOTIVE    to    COVVIDBVOB    IV    rEATBH. 

Ephbbiahs  III.  IS. 
In  whom  tot  AoM  boldmeu  amd  aeeet$  wUk  cot^lienet  6y  tht  faiih  of  kirn. 

Prayer  is  to  be  exercised  with  the  greatest  eantion  and  exactness,  being 
the  most  solemn  intercourse  earth  can  have  with  heaven.  The  distance  be- 
tween God  and  us,  so  ereat  by  nature  and  yet  greater  by  sin,  makes  it  fearful 
to  address  him :  but  Christ  has  smoothed  a  way ;  and  we  are  commanded  to 
come  with  a  good  heart,  not  only  in  respect  of  innocence,  but  also  of  confi- 
dence, 413. 

The  words  prosecuted  in  the  discussion  of  four  things. 

L  That  there  is  a  certain  boldness  and  confidencci  veiy  well  becoming  of  our 
humblest  addresses  to  God,  414. 

This  is  evident;  for  it  is  the  very  language  of  prayer  to  treat  God  with  the 
appellation  of  father.  The  nature  of  this  confidence  is  not  so  easily  set  forth 
by  positive  description,  as  by  the  opposition  that  it  bears  to  its  extremes ;  which 
are  of  two  sorts. 

1.  In  defect  This  confidence  is  herein  opposed,  1.  To  desperation  and 
horror  of  conscience,  414.  3.  To  doublings  and  groundless  scrupulosities,  416. 
Some  of  these  stated  and  answered,  416, 416. 

3.  In  excess.  Herein  confidence  is  opposed,  (1.)  To  rashness  and  precipitap 
tioD,  417.  (3.)  To  impudence  or  irreverence,  which  may  show  itself  many 
ways  in  prayer,  but  more  especially,  IsL  By  using  of  saucy  familiar  expres- 
sions to  God,  418 ;  or,  3dly.  In  venting  crude,  sudden,  extemporary  conceptions 
befinre  Ood,  430. 

IL  Is  shown,  that  the  foundation  of  this  confidence  is  laid  in  the  mediatioa 
of  Christ,  431,  which  is  yet  more  evidently  set  forth. 
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m.  In  sbowiiig  the  reason  vrhy  Chrisfs  mediation  ought  to  minister  snok 
confidence  to  us :  which  is,  the  incomparable  fitness  of  Christ  for  the  perform- 
nnce  of  that  work,  423 ;  and  this  appears  by  considering  him, 

1.  In  respect  of  Ood,  with  whom  he  is  to  mediate.  God  in  this  business  sus- 
tains a  double  capacity,  (1.)  Of  a  father;  and  there  cannot  be  a  more  promising 
ground  of  success  in  all  Christ's  pleas  for  us,  423.  (2.)  Of  a  judge ;  now 
Christ  appears  for  us,  not  only  as  an  advocate,  but  as  a  surety,  paying  down  to 
Ood  on  our  behalf  the  very  utmost  that  his  justice  can  expect,  424 ;  and  besides 
God  himself  appointed  him  to  this  work,  425. 

S.  In  reference  to  men,  for  whom  he  mediates.  He  bears  a  fourfold  relation 
to  them.  (1.)  Of  a  friend,  426.  (2.)  Of  a  brother,  ib.  (3.)  Of  a  surety,  427. 
(4.)  Of  a  lord  or  master,  428. 

3.  In  respect  of  himself,  who  performs  the  office.  (1.)  He  is  perfectly  ac- 
quiiinted  with  all  our  wants  and  necessities,  429.  (2.")  He  is  heartily  sensible 
of,  and  concerned  about  them,  430.  (3.)  He  is  best  able  to  express  and  set  them 
before  the  Father,  431.  * 

IV.  Whether  there  is  any  other  ground  that  may  rationally  embolden  us  in 
these  our  addresses  to  him,  432. 

If  there  is,  it  must  be  either,  1.  Something  within :  as  the  merit  of  our  good 
tctions.  But  this  cannot  be,  (1.)  Because  none  can  merit,  but  by  doing  some- 
thing absolutely  by  his  own  power  for  the  advantage  of  him  from  whom  he 
merits,  432.  (2.)  Because  to  merit  is  to  do  something  over  and  above  what  is 
due,  433.    It  must  then  be, 

2.  Something  without  us :  and  this  must  be  the  help  and  intercession  either, 
«(1.)  Of  angels,  or  (2.)  Of  saints,  433. 

Angels  cannot  mediate  for  ns,  and  present  our  prbyers.  1.  Because  it  is  im- 
possible for  them  to  know  and  discern  the  thoughts,  433.  2.  Because  no  angel 
can  Ireow  at  once  all  the  prayers  that  are  even  uttered  in  words  throughout  the 
world,  ib. 

The  arguments  some  bring  for  the  knowledge  of  angels,  partly  upon  scripture, 
434,  and  partly  upon  reason,  436,  examined  and  answered,  436, 437. 

The  foregoing  arguments  against  angels  proceed  more  forcibly  against  the 
intercession  of  saints :  to  which  there  may  be  added  over  and  above,  1.  That 
God  sometimes  takes  his  saints  out  of  the  world,  that  they  may  not  know  and 
see  what  happens  in  the  world,  437.  2.  We  have  an  express  declaration  of 
their  ignorance  of  the  state  of  things  below  in  Isaiah  Ixiii.  16,  438. 

The  Romish  arguments,  from  scriptnre,  Luke  zxi.,  ahd  fh>m  reason,  stated 
and  answered,  438—440. 

The  invocation  of  saints  supposed  to  arise,  1.  From  the  solemn  meetings, 
used  by  the  primitive  Christians,  at  the  saints'  sepulchres,  and  there  celebrating 
the  memory  of  their  martyrdom.  2.  From  those  seeds  of  the  Platonic  philoso- 
phy, that  so  much  leavened  many  of  the  primitive  Christians,  440.  3.  From 
the  people's  being  bred  in  idolatry,  441.  But  the  primitive  fathers  held  no  such 
thing ;  and  the  council  of  Trent,  that  pretended  to  determine  the  case,  put  the 
world  off  with  an  ambiguity,  t5. 

Conclusion,  that  Christ  is  the  only  true  way;  the  way  that  has  light  to  direct, 
and  life  to  reward  them  that  walk  in  it;  and  consequently  there  is  "no  coming 
to  the  FaUitnr,  but  by  him,"  443. 


SERMON  ixXI. 

Tn  DAireim  ot  ftsiftfrnr*  va  Mrrkn, 

GmmwKu  ri.  8. 

jM  tkt  Lord  iaid,  Jfy  Spirit  ihAU  not  ahoayi  ttrive  with  mam, 

God,  in  the  first  chapter,  looks  over  all  created  beings,  and  pronounces  fliem 
lb  be  godd ;  in  ^is  chapter  he  surveys  the  sons  of  men  before  tiie  flood*  and 
delivers  his  judgment,  thit  they  irere  txe^edhig  wicked,  nay  totally  cortropt 
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and  deprared.    But  amidst  those  abottndings  of  wickedness,  God  left  not  him 
self  withoat  a  witness  in  their  hearts :  they  had  many  checks  and  calls  from  the 
Holy  Spirit,  which,  by  their  resolution  to  persist  in  sin,  they  did  at  length  totally 
extinguish.    God  withdraws  his  Spirit,  and  the  strivings  of  it ;  and  presenUy 
the  flood  breaks  in  npon  them,  to  their  ntter  perdition,  444. 

The  words  afford  several  observations ;  as  first,  from  the  method  God  took  in 
this  judgment,  first  withdrawing  his  Spirit,  and  Uien  introducing  the  flood,  we 
may  obMrve, 

1.  D.  That  God's  taking  away  his  Spirit  from  any  soul,  is  the  certain  for^ 
nuiner  of  the  ruin  of  that  soul. 

%,  From  that  expression  of  the  ''Spiritfs  striving  widi  man,"  we  may 
observe, 

%  D.  That  there  is  in  the  heart  of  man  a  natural  enmity  and  opposition  to  the 
motions  of  6od*s  Holy  Spirit 

3.  From  the  same  expression  we  may  observe, 

8.  D.  That  the  Spirit,  in  its  dealings  with  the  heart,  is  very  earnest  and 
vehement 
From  the  definite  sentence  God  here  passes,  we  may  observe, 

4.  D.  That  there  is  a  set  time,  after  which  the  convincing  operations  of  God's 
Spirit  upon  the  heart  of  man,  in  order  to  his  conversion,  being  resisted,  will 
cease  and  for  ever  leave  him,  446. 

This  last  doctrine,  seeming  to  take  in  the  chief  scope  of  the  Spirit  in  these 
words,  is  here  prosecuted  in  four  things. 

L  In  endeavouring  to  prove  and  demonstrate  the  truth  of  this  assertion  from 
scripture,  446. 

Tliat  it  is  the  way  of  God's  dealings,  still  to  withdraw  his  Spirit,  after  some 
notorious  resistance,  instanced  from  several  scriptures.  1.  From  Psalm  xcv.  10. 
%  From  Heb.  iv.  7.    8.  From  Luke  xix.  4S.    And  from  Gen.  xv.  16,  446, 447. 

Here  note,  that  by  a  set  time,  is  not  to  be  understood  a  general  set  time,  which' 
is  the  same  in  every  man ;  but  a  set  and  stinted  time  in  respect  of  every  paiw 
tieular  man's  life,  in  which  there  is  some  limited  period,  wherein  the  workings 
of  the  Spirit  will  for  ever  stop,  448. 

n.  In  showing  how  many  ways  the  Spirit  may  be  resisted ;  that  is,  in  every 
way  which  the  Spirit  takes  to  command  and  persuade  the  soul  to  the  perform- 
ance of  duty  and  the  avoidance  of  sin,  448.    As, 

1.  Externally,  by  the  letter  of  the  word,  either  written  or  preached,  it  may  be 
resisted,  (1.)  By  a  negligent  hearing  and  a  careless  attendance  upon  it,  449, 460. 
(S.)  By  acting  in  a  clear  and  open  contrariety  to  it,  460.  And  this  last  kind 
of  resisting  is  great  and  open  rebellion.  1.  Because  action  is  the  very  perfec- 
tion and  consummation  of  sin.  3.  Because  sin  in  the  actions  argues  an  over- 
flowing and  a  redundancy  of  sin  in  the  heart,  461. 

X  By  its  immediate  internal  workings  upon  the  souL  And  here  the  Spirit 
may  be  resisted,  (1.^  In  its  illumination  of  the  understanding:  that  is,  its 
infusing  a  certain  light  into  the  mind,  in  some  measure  enabling  it  to  discern 
and  judge  of  the  things  of  God,  46S.  Now  this  light  is  threefold.  1.  That 
universal  light  usually  termed  the  light  of  nature,  463.  2.  A  notional  light 
of  scripture ;  or  a  bare  knowledge  of,  and  assent  to  scripture  truths,  t6.  8.  A 
special  convincing  light,  which  is  a  higher  degree,  yet  may  be  resisted  and 
totally  extinguished,  464. 

X  In  its  conviction  of  the  will,  466.  Now  the  convincing  works  of  the 
8pirit  upon  the  will,  in  all  which  it  may  be  opposed,  are,  1.  A  begetting  in  it 
some  good  desires,  wishes,  and  inclinations,  ii.  3.  An  enabling  it  to  perform 
some  imperfect  obedience,  466.    8.  An  enabling  it  to  forsake  some  sins,  t6. 

m.  In  showing  the  reasons  why,  upon  such  resistance,  the  Spirit  finally 
withdraws. 

1.  Because  it  is  decreed  by  God. 

5.  Because  it  is  most  agreeable  to  the  great  intent  and  design  of  the  gospel, 
(1.)  In  converting  and  saving  the  elect,  460.  (8.)  In  rendering  reprobates  in- 
excusable, 461. 

3.  Because  it  highly  tends  to  the  vindication  of  God's  honour:  (1.)  As  it  is  a 
piunishment  to  the  sinner,  468.    (8.)  As  a  vindication  of  hia  attributes,  1.  Of 
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wisdom;  t.  Of  merej,  in  showing  it  is  no  ways  inferior,  much  less  contrary  to 
kis  holiness,  464^  465,  and  not  repugnant  to  his  justice,  465. 

4»  Because  it  naturally  raises  in  the  hearts  of  men  an  esteem  and  valuation 
of  the  Spirit's  workings :  (1^  An  esteem  of  fear :  (3.)  An  esteem  of  love,  466. 

IV.  In  an  application.  We  are  exhorted  not  to  quench  the  Spirit,  hut  to 
cherish  all  his  suggestions  and  instructions,  467.  Because  our  resisting  the 
Spirit  will, 

I.  Certainly  hereave  us  of  his  comforts,  468 ;  which  are,  (1.)  Giving  a  man 
to  understand  his  interest  in  Christ,  and  consequently  in  the  love  of  God,  tft. 
(3.)  Discovering  to  him  that  grace  that  is  within  him,  469. 

8.  It  will  bring  a  man  under  hardness  of  heart  and  a  reprobate  sense,  hj 
way,  1.  Of  natural  causation ;  2.  Of  a  judicial  curse  from  God,  469,  470. 

8.  It  puts  a  man  In  the  veiy  next  disposition  to  the  great  and  unpardonable 
sin  against  the  Holy  Ghost:  and  the  foregoing  acts,  being  like  so  many  degrees 
and  steps  leading  to  this  dreadful  sin,  which  is  only  a  greater  kind  of  resistance 
(^  (he  Spirit,  470. 

SERMON  XXXn. 

THX  DIWXnurCB   BXTWXUr   ▲   lAVIVO   An   ▲  HABISAIOAL  UieHTXOVtVXtS. 

Matthsw  v.  80. 

For  I  toy  unto  yon,  That  ukUtt  your  rightiOuineu  exceed  the  righteoutnea  of  the 
tenbei  and  phariaeetf  ye  ihaU  in  no  cam  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  heaven. 

Our  blessed  Saviour  here  shows,  first,  that  eternal  salvation  cannot  be  attained 
by  the  righteousness  of  the  scribes  and  pbarisees ;  secondly,  that  it  may  be  at- 
tained by  such  a  one  as  does  exceed  it,  472. 

For  understanding  the  words  it  is  explained, 

First,  That  these  scribes  and  pharisees  amongst  the  Jews  were  such  as 
owned  themselves  the  strictest  livers  and  best  teachers  in  the  world,  478. 

Secondly,  That  ''righteousness"  here  has  a  twofold  acception.  1.  Righteous- 
ness of  doctrine.    8.  Righteousness  in  point  of  practice,  473. 

Thirdly,  That  "  the  kingdom  of  heaven"  has  three  several  significations  in 
scripture.  1.  It  is  taken  for  the  Christian  economy,  opposed  to  the  Jewish  and 
Mosaic ;  8.  For  the  jcingdom  of  grace ;  3.  For  the  kingdom  of  glory,  473, 474, 

These  things  premised,  the  entire  sense  of  the  words  lies  in  three  propositions. 

IsL  That  a  righteousness  is  absolutely  necessary  to  the  attainment  of  sal- 
ration. 

8dly.  That  every  degree  of  righteousness  is  not  sufficient  to  entitle  the  soul 
to  eternal  happiness. 

3dly.  That  the  righteousness  that  saves  must  far  surpass  the  greatest 
righteousness  of  the  most  refined  hypocrite  in  the  world,  474. 

This  proposition,  virtually  containing  both  the  former,  is  the  subject  of  the 
discourse,  and  prosecuted  in  three  things. 

I.  Showing  the  defects  of  the  hypocrites  (here  expressed  by  **  the  scribes  and 
pharisees"),  475. 

As  1.  That  it  consisted  chiefly  in  the  external  actions  of  duty,  476.  8.  That 
it  was  but  partial  and  imperfect,  not  extending  itself  equally  to  all  God's  com- 
mands, 476.  3.  That  it  is  legal,  that  is,  such  a  one  as  expects  to  win  heaven 
upon  the  strength  of  itself  and  its  own  worth,  478. 

n.  Showing  the  perfections  and  qualities  by  which  the  righteousness  that 
saves  transcends  that  of  the  hypocrites. 

Among  many,  four  are  insisted  upon.  1.  That  it  is  entirely  the  same  whether 
the  eye  of  man  see  it  or  not,  480.  8.  That  it  is  an  active  watching  against  and 
opposing  every  even  the  least  sin,  488.  8.  That  it  is  such  a  one  as  always 
aspires  and  presses  forward  to  still  a  higher  and  a  higher  perfection,  4M. 
4^  The  fourth  and  certainly  distinguishing  property  of  its  humUity,  485. 

m.  Showing  the  necessity  of  such  a  righteousness  in  order  to  a  man's  salva- 
tion,. Which  arises, 
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1.  From  die  holiness  of  God,  486. 

S.  From  the  work  and  enploTment  of  a  glorified  person  in  heaven;  and'^o 
person,  whom  the  grace  of  God  has  not  thoroughly  renewed  and  sanctified,  can 
be  fit  for  such  a  task :  for  it  is  righteousness  alone,  that  must  both  bring  men  to 
heaven,  and  make  heaven  itself  a  place  of  happiness  to  those  that  are  brought 
lhUhcr,487. 

SERMON  XXXm. 

o«  TU  XAmTrmDOM  ov  Kive  chabi.is  i. 

JUDOU  SIX.  80. 

^md  a  wa»  m,  that  aU  thai  bow  it,  ioidf  Tkm  wat  no  such  dttd  done  or  t«m  from  thi 
dajf  that  tim  dnUrtn  of  Urael  eamt  yp  oiut  of  tht  land  of  Egypt  unto  Imi  day : 
eentidtr  of  it,  tola  aimee,  and  ^ak  your  mMM, 

These  words  were  occasioned  by  a  fool  and  detestable  fact,  which,  for  want 
of  kingly  government,  happened  in  one  of  the  tribes  of  Israel :  but  may  be 
applied  to  express  the  murder  of  King  Charles  the  First,  491, 492.  The  nn* 
paralleled  strangeness  of  which  deed  will  appear,  if  we  consider, 

I.  The  qnalitiesy  human  accomplishments,  and  personal  virtues  of  the  penoa 
naidered,  498. 

IL  The  gradual  preparations  to  snch  a  murder,  a  lactious  ministry  and  a 
eorenant,  496,  and  their  rebellious  catechism,  497. 

HL  The  actors  in  this  tragical  scene,  498. 

lY.  Their  manner  of  procedure  in  i^  439,  openly,  ib^  cruelly,  600,  and  with 
pretences  of  conscience,  and  protestations  of  religion,  601, 602. 

y.  The  fatal  consequences  of  it,  603,  such  as  were  of  a  civil,  ib^  or  a  religions 
concern,  ib. 

Lastly,  Hereupon  we  ought  to  take  advice,  606,  and  consider,  that  our  sins 
have  been  the  cause  of  our  calamities ;  and  that  the  best  way  to  avoid  the  sams 
evil  is  to  sin  no  more,  606. 


SERMON  XXXIV. 

bcclxsiasttcal  covstitutioirs  to  bb  vaibtaibbb. 

Gaxatiabs  it.  6. 

%h  wkom  tPt  gam  piaa  by  tubfeetion,  no,  not  far  an  hour;  that  thi  truth  of  tht  gotpd 

might  continue  with  you. 

From  the  way  of  &U  Paul's  dealing  with  the  schismatics  of  his  time,  a  pafr> 
tarn  may  be  drawn,  how  to  deal  with  our  dissenters,  viz^  not  to  yield  up  the 
least  lawful  received  constitution  of  our  church  to  their  demands  or  pretences, 
though  never  so  urging  and  importunate,  607—609.  The  prosecution  of  which 
assertion  shall  be  managed  by  considering,  < 

L  The  pretences  alleged  by  dissenters  against  our  church's  ceremonies,  610. 
As. 

U  The  unlawfulness  of  those  ceremonies,  612. 

S.  Their  inexpediency,  513. 

3.  Their  smallness,  614.    Which  three  exceptions  are  confuted  severally. 

IL  The  consequences  of  yielding  or  giving  them  up,  616.  Which  wiU  ap- 
pear very  dangerous,  if  we  observe, 

1.  The  temper  and  disposition  of  those  men,  who  press  for  such  a  compli-. 
anoe,616. 

2.  The  efiTects  of  such  a  compliance  heretofore,  616,  and  those  which  a  com*' 
prehension  is  likely  to  produce  for  the  future,  617,  together  with  a  discourse 
apon  toleration,  618. 

DL  The  good  and  great  influence  of  a  strict  adherence  to  the  constitutions 
of  our  church,  in  procuring  the  settlement  of  it,  and  preserving  the  purity  of  the 
gospel  amongst  us,  620,  because  it  is  the  most  sovereign  means. 
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1.  To  preseire  nnity  in  the  eharch,  6S0. 

S.  To  beget  in  the  church's  enemies  an  opinion  of  the  requisiteness  of  those 
usages,  620. 

8.  To  possess  them  with  an  awful  esteem  of  the  conscience  of  the  goremors 
of  the  church,  628. 

Lastly,  A  brief  recapitulation  is  made  of  all  the  forealleged  reasons  and 
arguments,  why  (according  to  8t  Paul's  erample  and  dealing  with  the 
Judaizing  Christians)  we  are  by  no  means  to  give  place  in  the  least  to  onr 
dissenters,  623—686. 


SERMON  XXXV. 

TBB  CimTAIVTT  QV  A  WUTUMM  JVJtaXMMT. 

S  ComnmiAVS  t.  10. 

Wt  mutt  aU  omMar  btfirt  the  judgment  not  of  Chrigi :  that  tvery  out  may  reeewi  tlu 
tkmgt  done  tn  hit  hody,  according  to  that  he  hath  done,  wh^her  it  be  good  or  bad. 

Besides  instruction  and  exhortation,  there  are  only  two  ways,  in  the  ordinary 
course  of  divine  providence,  by  which  man  is  wrought  upon,  viz.,  hope  of  re* 
ward,  and  fear  of  punishment  God  having  tried  the  former  method  towards 
this  nation,  but  in  vain,  he  is  compelled  to  make  use  of  the  latter,  by  the  terror 
of  his  judgments.  If  any  thing  will  rouse  from  spiritual  lethargy,  it  must  be 
an  apprehension  of  and  meditation  on  the  last  judgment :  therefore,  although 
the  words  may  be  considered  as  matter  of  consolation  to  the  righteous,  they 
will  on  this  occasion  be  handled  in  the  severer  sense,  that  of  terror,  686—628. 
The  intention  in  this  sermon  is, 

L  To  convince  every  man's  conscience,  that  there  shall  be  indeed  such  an 
appearance,  or  such  a  general  trial  or  doom  of  all  mankind  after  this  life,  as  is 
nere  spoken  ot  This  may  be  proved  by  the  dictates  of  reason  and  the  light 
of  nature : 

1.  Because  it  is  very  agreeable  to  the  nature  of  God,  629. 

8.  Because  it  is  consonant  to  the  nature  of  the  soul  of  man,  680. 

8.  Because  it  is  necessary  for  the  manifestation  of  the  divine  justice,  680. 

4.  Because  the  disproportion  between  merits  and  rewards  i^  this  life  seems 
to  require  such  a  ju<!^^ent,  632. 

6.  Because  there  is  an  inbred  notion  in  all  men,  that  there  will  be  such  a 
judgment,  638 — 639. 

U.  To  inquire  what  manner  of  thing  this  judgment  or  last  doom  will  be.  In 
the  description  of  which  we  have, 

1.  The  judge,  639.  2.  The  parties  to  be  judged,  641.  8.  The  matters  for 
which  they  will  be  tried,  ib.  4.  The  form  of  tiie  trial,  ib,  6.  The  sentence  and 
its  execution,  641—548. 

IIL  By  w^  of  application,  to  show  how  much  all  men  are  concerned  in  thia 
judgment    u  there  be  such  a  judgment  to  come,  we  may  conclude, 

1.  That  the  greatest  pretenders  to  wisdom  are  not  the  wisest  men,  648, 644. 

2.  We  may  learn  the  folly  of  hypocrisy,  644.  But  there  are  others  also  who 
will  receive  as  ^reat  a  punishment  as  Uie  hypocrites,  viz.,  presumptuous  and 
openly  profane  smners. 

To  conclude :  the  best  method  we  can  take  is  to  judge  ourselves,  and  to  make 
it  part  of  our  daily  business  to  meditate,  1st  Upon  the  vanity  and  shortness  of 
our  lives.    Sdly.  ITpon  the  certainty  and  uncertainty  of  our  deaths.    8dly.  Upon 
the  exactness  and  severity  of  the  judgment  after  death.    4thly.  Upon  the  im 
mutability  of  every  man's  condition  in  the  other  world. 
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obsrrinate  sinners  doomed  to  eternal  perdition. 

Psalm  xcv.  11. 

Unio  wham  I  swore  in  my  torathy  that  they  should  not  enter  into  my 

rest. 

In  these  words  we  hare  an  account  of  the  severest  proceeding 
of  an  angry  God  against  sinners.  What  Calvin  says  of  repro- 
bation, that  it  was  decretum  horribiky  a  dreadful  amazing  decree, 
the  like  may  be  here  said  of  this  sentence  pronounced  against 
Israel.  For  certainly,  if  such  decrees  are  so  terrible  in  the  consti- 
tution of  them,  they  cannot  but  appear  much  more  terrible  in  the 
promulgation. 

We  nave  in  the  precedent  verses  a  narrative  of  the  Israelites' 
rovoking  sins,  like  a  black  cloud  gathering  over  their  heads,  and 
ere  we  have  it  breaking  out  into  this  dreadful  thunder:  a 
thunder  much  more  dreadful  than  all  those  that  sounded  in  their 
ears  at  the  promulging  of  the  law  from  mount  Sinai;  for  if  the 
terror  of  the  Almighty  was  so  great  in  giving  the  law,  no  wonder 
if  it  was  much  greater  in  pronouncing  the  curse. 

The  words  in  themselves  seem  very  plain  and  ea^;  and  by 
this  expression,  ^'  I  sware  in  my  wrath,"  is  meant  God's  peremp- 
toiy  declaring  his  resolution  to  destroy  those  murmuring  and  re- 
bellious Jews.  The  word  staearing  is  very  significant,  and  seems 
to  import  these  two  things : 

1st.  The  certainty  of  the  sentence  here  pronounced.  Every 
word  of  God  both  is  and  must  be  truth ;  but  ratified  bv  an  oath, 
it  is  truth  with  an  advantage.  It  is  signed  irrevocable.  This 
fixes  it  like  the  laws  of  the  Medes  and  Persians,  beyond  all  pos» 
lability  of  alteration ;  and  makes  God's  word,  like  his  very  nature, 
unchangeable. 
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Sdly.  It  imports  the  terror  of  the  sentence.  If  the  children 
of  Israel  could  say,  ^^  Let  not  God  speak  to  us,  lest  ^e  die/' 
what  would  they  have  said  had  God  then  sworn  against  them? 
It  is  terrible  to  hear  an  oath  from  the  mouth  but  of  a  poor  mor- 
tal ;  but  from  the  mouth  of  an  omnipotent  God,  it  does  not  only 
terrify,  but  confound.  An  oath  from  God  is  truth  delivered  in 
anger ;  truth,  as  I  may  so  speak,  with  a  vengeance.  When  God 
speaks,  it  is  the  creature's  duty  to  hear;  but  when  he  swears,  to 
tremble.  As  for  the  next  expression,  "  diat  they  shoidd  not  enter 
into  my  rest,"  we  must  observe  that  the  word  rest  may  have  a 
double  interpretation. 

1st.  It  may  be  taken  for  a  temporal  rest  in  Canaan,  the 
promised  land;  or  2dly,  for  an  eternal  rest  in  the  heavenly 
Uanaan. 

Concerning  which,  some,  who  interpret  spiritual  truths  ac- 
cording to  the  model  of  their  own  carnal  conceptions,  will  have 
the  whole  sense  of  these  words  to  be  no  more  than  God's  ex- 
cluding that  generation  of  the  Jews  that  murmured  from  a 
temporal  possession  of  the  land  of  Canaan,  by  destroying  them 
in  the  wilderness.  But  this  does  not  reach  Uie  matter.  For 
since  the  church  of  the  Jews,  as  to  the  whole  economy  and 
design  of  it,  was  in  every  thing  typical  (so  that  it  is  observed 
by  all  writers,  that  there  was  no  dispensation  that  befell  them 
fitMn  God,  in  respect  of  any  temporal  blessiDg  or  cuise,  but  it 
did  signify  and  couch  under  it  the  same  in  spirituals):  fr»m  the 
warrant  of  this  rule,  we  must  admit  in  this  scripture,  as  well  as 
m  many  others  of  the  like  nature,  both  of  a  literal  and  of  a 
q>iritual,  or  mystical  sense.    And, 

1st.  Considered  according  to  tbe  literal  meaning  of  the  words, 
as  they  are  an  historical  passage  relating  to  God's  cutting  off  that 
tnnrmuring  ^eration  of  'the  Jews  in  the  wilderness,  set  down 
in  Numb.  xiv.  21 — 23,  so  (questionless  they  signify  only  God's 
denying  them  an  entrance  mto  the  temporal  Canaan.  For  to 
affirm,  that  all  those  that  fell  in  the  wilderness  were  excluded 
from  heaven,  would  be  both  a  harsh  and  an  unwarrantable  inter- 
pretation.   But  then, 

2dly.  Considered  according  to  the  spiritual  or  mystical  sense 
of  the  words.  So  the  meanmg  of  them  runs  thus :  as  God  in 
fais  fierce  an^r  destroyed  many  of  the  children  of  Israel  for 
their  murmunngs  in  me  wilderness,  and  so  denied  them  an 
entrance  into  the  promised  land  of  Canaan ;  so  he  will  externally 
destroy  all  obstinate  unbelievera,  and  for  ever  exclude  them  from 
an  enjoyment  of  a  perpetual  rest  with  lumself  in  heaven. 
This  1  pitch  upon  as  the  prime  intendment  and  sense  of  the 
words,  mough  not  so  as  wholly  to  exclude  the  other;  and  I 
^nnd  it  upon  the  apostle's  own  interpretation  of  these  words 
m  Heb.  iv.  5,  compared  with  Heb.  ix.  1],  where  he  interprets 
this  word  ^^  rest"  of  such  a  rest  as  a  mau  may  fell  short  of  throu^ 
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unbelief.  But  now  unbelief  does  not  so  much  ezclade  from  H 
temporal,  as  from  an  eternal  rest.  He  applies  it  also  to  the  Jciws, 
his  contemporaries,  BTing  in  the  same  age  with  himself;  and 
those  could  not  possibly  be  said  to  miss  or  rail  short  of  the  earthly 
Canaan,  since  they  and  their  ancestors  had  possessed  that  long 
before.  It  is  clear,  therefore,  tiiat  it  is  to  be  understood  chiefly 
of  the  heayeuly. 

^  The  words  thus  explained,  I  shall  draw  into  this  one  proposi-^ 
tion,  yiz. 

Iltat  God  sometimes  in  this  life,  upon  extraordinary  pioyoca- 
tions,  may  and  does  inevitably  design  and  seal  up  obstinate  sinners 
to  eternal  destruction. 

The  prosecution  of  whidi  I  shall  manage  under  these  following 
particulars : 

I.  I  shall  show  how  and  by  what  means  Grod  seals  up  a  sinner 
to  perdition. 

n.  What  sort  of  obstinate  sinners  those  are  that  God  deals  with 
in  this  manner. 

III.  I  shall  answer  and  resolve  one  or  two  questions  that  may 
arise  from  the  foregoing  particulars.    And 

IV.  And  lastly,  draw  some  uses  from  the  whole.  Of  these  in 
their  order. 

I.  And  for  the  first  of  these.  There  are  three  ways  by 
which  God  usually  prepares  and  ripens  a  sinner  for  certain 
destruction. 

1.  By  withholdin&c  the  virtue  and  power  of  his  Ofdinanceg:> 
and  when  God  seals  up  the  influences  oi  these  conduits,  no 
wonder  if  the  soul  withers  and  dies  with  drought  For,  alas  ^ 
what  is  a  conduit  by  which  nothing  is  conveyed!  The  ordi- 
nances of  themselves  can  do  nothing  but  as  they  are  actuated  and 
enlivened  by  a  secret  divine  energy  working  in  them.  Now  God,; 
while  he  freely  dispenses  them,  can  suspend  the  other ;  and  as  he 
can  give  rain,  and  yet  deny  fruttiubiess,  and  even  send  famine 
with  a  harvest,  so  he  can  fix  such  a  curse  upon  the  means  of  graoe, 
that  a  man  may  really  want  them  while  he  enjoys  them ;  that  is, 
he  may  want  them  in  their  force  and  power,  while  he  enjoys 
them  in  the  letter.  As  a  man  may  eat  and  yet  not  be  nourished  ; 
for  it  is  not  the  bread  that  nourishes,  but  the  blessing.  Thus 
the  Israelites  had  leanness  in  their  bones,  together  with  theip 
quails,  the  hidden  nutritive  power  of  the  divine  benediction  beinff 
withheld.  So  in  spirituals,  a  man  may  have  an  unthriving  soiu 
in  the  midst  of  the  greatest  evangelical  provisions  because 
unblest ;  and  in  the  midst  of  such  plenty  sufler  a  real  scarcity 
and  famine. 

The  truth  of  this  will  appear  firom  those  difierent  eflects  that  are 
ascribed  to  the  same  word  in  scripture.  For  is  not  that  which 
is  ^^  a  savour  of  life  "  to  some ;  that  is,  to  those  that  are  within 
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flie  purpose  of  God's  love,  and  whom  he  intends  effectually  to 
call,  and  to  convert  to  himself:  I  say  is  not  the  same  termed  ^^  a 
savour  of  death"  to  others?  that  is,  to  the  obstinate  and  im« 
penitent,  and  such  as  God  leaves  to  themselves.  That  which 
God  uses  as  an  instrument  to  save,  meeting  with  the  corruption 
of  some  obdurate  hearts,  is  made  a  means  to  ruin :  as  it  softens 
some,  so  it  hardens  others.  The  chosen  of  God  are  qualified  by 
it  for  glory  ;  the  reprobates  prepared  for  wrath.  So  contraiy  are 
the  workings  of  the  same  principle  upon  different  subjects.  As 
the  same  ram  that,  felling  upon  a  tree  or  plant,  makes  it  grow  and 
flourish :  falling  upon  wood  cut  down  and  dried,  makes  it  rot  and 
decay.  By  this  means  God  does  very  powerfully  fit  the  sons  of 
perdition  for  their  final  sentence.  For  when  men  grow  worse  and 
worse  by  sermons  and  sacraments,  and  under  the  continual  drop- 
pings of  the  word  preached,  produce  nothing  but  the  cursed 
firuits  of  sin  ;  like  ^^  the  earth,  that,  drinking  in  the  rain  that 
Cometh  often  upon  it,  beareth  nothing  but  bnars  and  thorns  ;" 
what  can  be  expected,  but  that,  as  £ey  resemble  the  earth  in 
its  barrenness,  so  they  should  be  like  it  also  in  its  doom ;  which 
is,  to  be  "  nigh  unto  cursing ;  whose  end  is  to  be  burned,"  Heb. 
vi.  8.  The  apostle  draws  a  peremptory  conclusion  concerning 
this,  in  2  Cor.  iv.  3,  "  If  our  gospel  be  hid,  it  is  hid  to  them  that 
are  lost."  When  the  word  shall  be  exhibited  to  the  soul,  like  a 
dark  lantern,  not  to  display,  but  to  conceal  the  light ;  no  wonder, 
if  ^^  seeing,  we  do  not  see,"  but  wander  through  the  darkness  of 
a  soul-destroying  blindness,  to  such  a  darkness  as  is  perpetual. 
Crod  can  order  even  his  woid  and  precepts  so,  and  turn  them  to  the 
destruction  of  the  unprofitable,  unworthy  enjoyers  of  them,  that, 
as  it  is  in  Isaiah  xxviii.  13,  ^^  they  shall  go  backward,  and  be 
broken,  and  snared,  and  taken."  And  certainly  we  have  cause  to 
conclude  him,  who  receives  no  benefit  at  all  by  the  word  of  life, 
a  lost  person.  He,  whom  the  very  means  of  salvation  do  not  save, 
must  needs  perish. 

2.  God  seals  and  prepares  a  sinner  for  destruction,  by  re- 
straining the  convincing  power  of  his  providences.  God's  pro- 
vidences are  subservient  to  his  ordinances :  they  are,  as  it  were, 
God's  word  acted  and  made  visible  to  the  eye.  For  God  speaks, 
not  only  in  his  word,  but  also  in  his  works.  And,  as  Christ  says 
of  his  miraculous,  so  we  may  say  also  of  God's  providential 
works ;  that  "  the  works  that  he  does,  bear  witness  of  him." 
There  are  such  fresh  marks  and  signatures  of  the  divine  will  in 
the  many  occasional  passages  of  our  lives,  that  such  as  have 
their  senses  in  any  measure  spiritually  exercised,  do  not  only  see 
the  hand,  but  also  hear  the  voice  of  him  that  sent  them.  And 
it  would  not  be  difficult  to  draw  forth  sundry  instances  firom 
history,  showing  how  several  persons  have  been  converted  by 
a  senous  reflection  upon  some  strange  passages  of  providence, 
that  have  so  directly  thwarted,  and  even  melted  them  in  their 
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8iii|  and  withal  carried  with  them  such  undeniable  evidence  of 
the  divine  displeasure,  that  the  persons  concerned  have  been 
forced  to  crj  out,  that  it  was  the  apparent  finger  of  God ;  and 
so  to  submit  to  it  by  a  conscientious  reformation  of  their  lives. 
Now  I  shall  instance  in  three  sorts  of  providence,  in  which  God 
often  speaks  convincingly. 

(1.)  In  a  general  common  calamity.    In  reiq)ect  of  which  it  is 
said,  that  "  when  God's  judgments  are  abroad  in  the  land,  the 
inhabitants  will  learn  righteousness,"  Isaiah  xxvi.  9.     Now  that 
which   concerns  all,   concerns  every  particular ;   as  in  a  general 
rain,  every  twig,  every  sinele  spire  of  grass  shares  in  the  influence. 
Judgments  that  are  genersu  in  the  sending,  are  to  be  made  par* 
ticuJar  by  a  distinct  application.    Thus  Ezra  and  Nehemiah  made 
&e   common  desolation  and  captivity  of  the   Jews  the  subject- 
matter  of  their  personal  sorrow.     Thus  also  Jeremy,  Lam.  iii.  1, 
considers  all  the  words  and  griefs  that  were  difiused  here  and 
there  in  a  common,  universal  calamity,  and  then  makes  them  all 
concentre  in  his  own  breast :   ''  I  am  the  man,"  says  he,  ^^  that 
have  seen  affliction."    And  what  is  the  whole  book  of  the  La- 
mentations, but  the   doleiiil  expression   of   the  sorrows  of  one 
man  for  the  misery  of  all  ?    The  convincing  sense  of  a  calamity 
should  spread  wider  a  great  deal  than  the  actual  endurance  of  it, 
and  the  terror  proceed  mrther  than  the  smart.    As  the  sunbeams, 
though  directly  and  immediately  they  may  strike  only  this  or 
that  thing,  yet  they  are  sure  to  reach  many  others  in  the  rebound. 
But  now,  when  God,  as  it  were,  blunts  the  edse  of  a  common 
calamity,  so  that  it  makes  no  impression,  or  hardens  the  heart  so 
that  it  admits  none,  this  is  a  pregnant  sign  of  a  soul  fitted  and 
prepared  for  destruction.     See  the  truth  of  this  exemplified  in 
one  or  two  particulars.     And  first,  could  any  thing  be  imagined 
more  impious  and  absurd,  than  that  whi^h  we  reacf  in  1  Sam.  xv. 
of  Agag,  king  of  Amalek ;   that  immediately  upon  the  concjuest 
of  his  ungdom,  the  slaughter  of  his  subjects,  and  the  captivity 
of  his  own  person,  like  a  man  whoUy  unconcerned  in  all  these 
distresses,  he  should  venture  to  adorn  afkl  trick  up  himself,  and 
conclude  presently,    that  ^'surely   the  bitterness  of  death   was 
past?"    But  behold,   even  then^in  that   very   moment,  sudden 
destruction  rushes  in  upon  him;  which,  by  the  way,   is  then 
usually  nearest  to  our  persons,  when  furthest  firom  our  thoughts. 
But,  to  proceed  to  a  higher  example  of  villan^ ;  could  there  he  a 
more  prodigious,  horrid  instance  of  incorrigible  lewdness,  than 
that  in  Numb.  xxv.  6,  of  one  Zimri,  of  whom  it  is  said,  that  in 
the  very  midst  and  height  of  a  plague  from  heaven,  raging  over 
the  whole  camp  of  Israel,  "  he  brought  into  his  tent  the  Midian- 
itish  strumpet  in  the  sight  of  Moses,  his  prince,  and  in  the  sight 
of  all  the   congregation  of   the   children   of  Israel,  who  stood 
weeping  before  the  door  of  the  tabernacle  of  the  congregation  ?" 
Nei&er  any  touch  of  common  humanity,  upon  the  sight  of  his 

a2 
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Vrediren's  mourmng  and  misery,  nor  any  awe  and  reverence  o{ 
Ant  great  lawgiver,  could  give  check  to  his  fuiy;  but  that,  in 
defiance  of  the  plague,  and  of  the  wrath  that  sent  it ;  in  spite  ot 
aU  shame  and  scandal,  and  in  the  ikce  of  Grod  and  of  the  world. 
he  charges  on,  resolutely  and  audaciously,  to  the  satisfaction  of 
his  impure  desires.  But  wheresoever  we  meet  with  such  a  r?ite 
of  sinning,  we  may  be  sure  destruction  cannot  be  far  off,  but  even 
at  the  \door.  And  accordin^y  here  in  ver.  8,  we  find  the  ven- 
geance of  God  overtaking  this  vile  person,  by  a  sudden  and  dis» 
asbous  death ;  a  death  that  carried  away  body  and  soul  together. 
For  when  men  are  killed  in  their  miy  flagrante  crimine^  death 
temporal  is  by  consequence  eternal.  ]Sut  now,  had  these  two 
daring  wretches  duly  and  righdy  considered  these  dreadful,  public 
dispensations  of  God,  they  would  quickly  have  reflected  upon 
their  own  personal  danger,  and  cried  out  with  surprise  and  horror, 
as  those  sinners  of  Sion  did  upon  the  sight  of  Grod's  judgments 
found  about  them,  in  Isaiah  xxxiii.  14  Who  among  us  shaU 
dwell  with  devouring  fire  ?  who  among  us  shall  dwell  with  ever^ 
lasting  burnings  ?"  This,  together  with  the  fears  of  mature  re-. 
pentance,  had  oeen  the  only  sure  way  to  have  extinguished  them. 
But  persons  that  will  not  be  concerned,  nor  moved,  nor  wrought 
upon  by  the  loud  alarms  of  God's  judgments  upon  others,  are 
ripening  apace  for  perdition. 

(2.)  The  second  sort  of  convincing  providences  is  by  particu- 
lar, personal,  and  distbguishin^  judgments.  When  a  man  is 
singled  out  for  miseiy,  in  the  midst  of  a  general  prosperity,  this 
surely  cannot  be  accounted  accident.  When  God  hits  one  in  a 
company  you  may  veiy  well  conclude  that  he  aimed  at  him. 
Distmction  and  discrimination  was  never  yet  the  efiect  of  chance. 
Now,  in  every  such  judgment  the  voice  and  command  of  God  is, 
that  we  should  eidier  beftn  or  renew  our  repentance.  And  when 
God  speaks  with  his  hand,  certainly  he  speaks  most  forcibly.  But 
when  he  binds  up,  and  withholds  the  healing  force  of  this  also,  and 
inflicts  the  rod,  but  denies  jurisdiction ;  and  uses  that  to  kill,  that 
was  first  made  to  correct;  this  is  another  speedy  and  effectual 
way  to  destroy. 

•  Those  many  rubs  and  crosses  tthat  befell  Saul,  both  in  his  per- 
secution of  David  and  his  other  aflairs,  were  certainly  the  voice  of 
God,  audible  enough  to  any  spiritual  ear:  and  though  God 
answered  him  not  by  Urim  and  Thummim,  yet  he  spoke  aloud 
to  him  in  vocal  blows ;  which  were  both  reprehensions  of  what, 
he  had  done,  and  admonitions  what,  for  the  future,  he  should  do. 
But  we  know,  none  of  all  these  things  had  any  efiect  upon  him, 
unless  only  to  make  him  worse.  It  appeared  to  be  God's  purpose, 
all  idong,  by  a  continual  increase  ot  guilt  and  hardness,  to  train 
him  np  for  destruction.  The  event  did  still  demonstrate  what 
God  designed  him  to.  The  same  judgments  that  m  the  hand  of 
God  are  sovereign  means  to  polish  and  improve  a  well-disposed 
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mind,  are  as  efficaciously  used  by  him  to  inflame  the  accounts  of 
Uie  wicked  and  the  obdurate ;  who  take  occasion  from  thence  to 
make  themsdves  ten  times  more  the  sons  of  reprobation  than  Aey 
were  before.  As  in  bodies,  those  that  are  solid  and  excellent,  as 
gold  and  sQver,  the  more  you  beat  them,  the  brighter  and  better 
they  grow ;  but  in  flesh,  diat  is  presently  subject  to  corrupt,  the 
more  you  strike  it,  the  blacker  and  nearer  it  is  to  putrefaction.  See 
Ae  desperate  resolre  that  a  wretdied  king  of  Israel  made  under  a 
pressing  judgment,  incumbent  upon  him  from  God,  in  2  Kings  vi. 
33  :  "  And  he  said,  Behold,  this  evil  is  of  the  Lofd ;  why  should 
I  wait  for  the  Lord  an^  longer  ?"  When  a  man,  instead  of  being 
humbled  by  an  evil,  is  enraged ;  and,  instead  ot  lying  at  God's 
feet,  flies  in  his  fece ;  we  may  be  sure  that  his  final  judgment 
and  damnation  lingers  not.  For  if  such  works  of  Grod,  as  have 
in  them  naturally  a  convincing  quality,  do  not  actually  convince ; 
but  that  the  sinner  can  account  ^^  all  God's  arrows  as  stubble,  and 
laugh  at  the  shaking  of  his  spear ;"  we  may  look  upon  that  man 
as  one  that  hardens  himself  a^nst  Gknl.  And  what  will  prove 
the  issue  of  such  a  behaviour  is  not  difficult  to  conclttde,  from  that 
in  Job  ix.  4,  that  "  none  ever  hardened  himself  against  God,  aiul 
pfo^iercd." 

(3.)  The  thiid  sort  of  providences,  in  which  Grod  often  speaks 
convincingly,  is  by  signau,  unexpected  deUyerances.  These  are 
both  the  strongest  and  the  sweetest  ways  of  conviction :  they  are 
properly  God's  '^  drawing  us  with  the  cords  of  a  man :"  cdl  per* 
suasion,  widiout  any  mixture  of  terror  or  cooipulsion ;  b^  these 
God  does,  as  it  were,  allure,  and  even  court  us  into  subjection. 

Now  all  ddiyerance,  in  the  nature  of  it,  presupposing  some 
evil,  frt>m  which  we  are  delivered;  God  first  brings  us  under  an 
evil,  that  we  may  see  our  sin,  and  then  rescues  us  from  perishing 
byit^  ^atwe  may  repent.  He  shows  «us  death  in  the  punish* 
mentfto  affright,  and  afterwards  removes  it  in  the  deliverance, 
tiy  endear  the  soul.  And  surely,  upon  all  the  accounts  of  reason 
and  common  humanity,  it  should  be  natural  from  hence  to  draw 
an  argument  for  repentance.  For  to  sin  against  mercy,  shining 
in  a  deliverance,  is  disingenuous;  and,  since  it  provokes  the 
judgment  'to  return,  equally  dangerous.    The  most  proper  and 

Euine  deduction  that  is  to  be  made  from  Grod's  mercy,  is  his 
,  in  Psalm  cxxx.  4,  '^  There  is  forgiveness  with  tbee,  tiliat 
tfaou  mayesi  be  feared."  But  now^  if  any  man,  from  a  deliver- 
ance from  punishment,  shall  draw  a  consequence  %r  boldness  in 
sin,  and  if,  from  compassion,  he  shall  argue  himself  into  presump 
tion,  >this  is  not  the  discourse  of  his  reason,  but  the  sophistry 
and  baseness  of  his  corruption ;  and  such  a  way  of  ar|rtiing 
as  God  reproached  the  children  of  Israel  for,  as  equally  wicked 
and  intttimial,  in  Jer.  vii.  10,  -^^  Will  ye  stand  before  nw,  «nd 
aay^  We  are  delivered  to  do  all  these  abominations?"  For  can 
we  imagfaM,  that  the  ^eat  and  'just  XJod  should  •  concern  himself 
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to  deliver  us,  and  to  knock  off  our  shackles,  only  that  we  may  ^ 
against  him  so  much  the  more  freely  ?  When  God  has  got  the 
sinner  upon  the  adrantage,  and  is  making  him  feel,  in  some  mea* 
sure,  the  evil  of  his  sin,  m  the  smart  of  his  punishment,  what  is  it 
that  makes  God,  after  all  this,  let  him  go,  and  choose  rather  to 
release  than  to  despatch  him  ?  Is  it  because  he  could  not  destroy 
him  in  justice?  or,  because  it  would  not  stand  with  the  reputa- 
tion of  his  goodness  ?  No,  assuredly ;  it  was  wholly  out  of  free, 
spontaneous,  undeserved  mercy,  to  see  whether  or  no  he  will 
improve  such  an  act  of  favour  into  a  motive  and  occasion  of 
amendment  But  if,  for  all  this,  the  sinner  will  not  hear  what 
God  speaks  in  such  a  dealing ;  but  shuts  his  eyes  and  stops  his 
ears,  and  after  so  many  endearments,  loves  God  never  the  better, 
nor  his  sin  at  all  the  worse  (as  this  frame  of  spirit  often  befalls 
sturdy,  overgrown  sinners),  we  may  assuredly  conclude,  that  God 
is  takine  another  course  with  such  a  one ;  and  fairly  fitting  him 
for  the  mial  stroke  of  his  revenging  justice. 

And  thus  much  for  the  second  way,  by  which  I  show,  that  God 
seals  and  prepares  a  sinner  for  destruction ;  namely,  by  restraining 
the  convincmg  force  of  his  providences. 

3.  The  thim  and  last  that  I  shall  mention,  is  by  delivering  up 
the  sinner  to  a  stupidity,  or  searedness  of  conscience.  And  here 
it  will  be  requisite  to  show  what  this  searedness  of  conscience 
means:  which  I  shall  endeavour  to  explain  from  that  place  of 
scripture  in  1  Tim.  iv.  2,  ^'  Having  their  consciences  seared 
with  a  hot  iron ;"  xtmavtfiptaafuwar  tifif  iduur  owtl^tjaw.  Where 
some,  by  a  "  seared  conscience,"  understand  a  prostitute,  branded, 
filthy  conscience;  alluding  to  such  notorious  criminals  as  are 
branded  for  their  villanies :  which,  though  it  be  in  itself  a  truth, 
yet  others,  I  think,  more  significantly,  make  it  an  allusion  to  the 
practice  of  surgeons  and  .physicians,  who  use  cuttings  and  bum- 
m^  for  the  heading  of  corrupt  flesh :  which  being  once  thus  cau- 
terized or  seared,  becomes  afterwards  insensible.  And  like  such 
flesh  are  the  consciences  of  some  men ;  which  are,  as  it  were, 
seared  into  a  kind  of  insensibility. 

Now  for  the  nature  of  conscience,  we  must  know  that  it  is 
God's  vicegerent  in  the  soul,  placed  there  by  him,  as  sijqjeiin- 
tendent  over  all  our  actions,  severely  to  examine  and  supervise 
them,  and  impartially  to  excuse  or  accuse,  according  to  their  con- 
formity or  inconformity  to  the  rules  prescribed  by  Grod's  law.  And 
it  is,  withal,  naturally  of  the  tenderesl^  the  quickest,  and  the  most 
exact  sense  of  any  of  the  &culties ;  impatient  of  the  least  irregu- 
laiity,  and  not  conniving  at  the  smdlest  deviation  from  the  rule  a 
man  ought  to  act  by. 

But  now,  when  tjus  becomes  gross,  stupid,  and  insensible,  the 
soul  may  sin  on  as  it  pleases:  for  what  can  hinder  sin  from 
reigning,  when  conscience  is  hardened,  and  cannot  so  much  as 
check  It?     If,  when  the  watchman  is  but   asleep,  the  city  or 
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castle  committed  to  him  is  in  danger  of  a  surprise  from  the 
enemy,  how  much  more  must  it  needs  be  so  when  he  is  blind! 
liVhen  there  is  a  benumbedness,  or  searedness,  upon  the  grand 
principle  of  spiritual  sense,  so  that,  as  it  is  expressed  in  Eph. 
IT.  19,  we  come  to  be  "  past  feeling,*'  no  wonder  then  if  sin  and 
Satan  inflict  blow  after  blow,  in  the  most  fatal  manner,  upon  the 
soul :  for  this  is  most  certain,  that  unless  we  feel  the  evil  of  sin,  we 
shall  never  resist  it.  Such  a  conscience  will  brook  and  digest  the 
foulest  sins ;  as  when  a  man  has  lost  his  taste,  any  thine:  will  go 
down  wiai  him.  '     J        8         S" 

But  still  we  must  here  note,  that  it  is  not  at  once,  but  by 
degrees,  that  the  conscience  comes  to  be  trained  on  to  this  insen- 
sible, obdurate  temper.  As  first,  if  a  man's  conscience  will  senre 
him  to  be  worldly,  from  thence  it  shall  allow  him  to  proceed  to 
ambition  and  coyetousness ;  and  then,  following  the  scent  of 
gain  through  thick  and  thin,  he  shall  be  able  to  mould  and  cast 
himself  into  any  kind,  even  of  the  wickedest  and  the  basest  com- 
pliances ;  and  from  thence,  at  last,  if  need  be,  he  shall  not  stick 
at  perjufy  itself.  And  now,  when  conscience,  by  going  this 
cursed  round,  is  become  hardy,  and  the  man  made  an  expe- 
rienced, thorough-paced  sinner;  what  sin  will  he  not  dare  to 
commit?  Any  lie,  any  oath,  any  treacheiy,  shall  be  readily 
swaUowed  and  digested  by  him. 

But  how  dangerous  and  even  desperate,  is  such  a  frame  of 
mind!  and  yet  God  sometimes  delivers  up  sinners  to  it;  as  he 
did  Pharaoh,  to  hardness  of  heart.  But  how  ?  not  by  any  posi- 
tive infusion  of  such  an  evil  habit  into  the  conscience ;  but  by 
subtracting  his  grace,  as  also  providentially  administering  occa- 
sions, by  which  the  sinner,  thus  deprived  of  grace,  is  more  and 
more  hardened.  And  furOier  than  this,  I  see  not  how  any  evil 
or  sinful  disposition  in  the  creature  can  be  said  to  be  from  God; 
It  is  sufficient  that  Grod  effectually  works  his  end  upon  sinners 
vthis  way.  As  the  sun  is  the  cause  of  night  and  darkness,  not  by 
iny  casual  influence  producing  it,  but  only  by  withdrawing 
nis  light ;  the  corruption  of  a  man's  heart,  unrenewed  by  grace, 
is  the  cause  of  its  own  hardness :  as,  when  you  melt  wax,  remove 
but  the  fire,  and  the  wax  will  harden  itself.  But  now,  there  is 
no  wi^  so  sure  and  dreadful,  by  which  God  binds  over  a  sinner 
to  death,   as  this.     For  thus   God  dealt  with  the  Jews :   ^'  He 

Sive  them  eyes,  that  seeing,  they  might  not  perceive  ;  and  ears. 
Sit  hearing,  they  might  not  understand :  but  made  the  heart 
of  diat  people  gross,  that  they  might  not  be  converted,  and 
healed ;"  that  is,  that  they  might  be  hardened  and  ruined ;  as 
it  is  in  Isaiah  vi.  9,  10.  ^ 

The  same  appears  also  from  that  opposite  way  that  God  takes  to 
save.  Because  God  had  thoughts  of  mercy  for  king  Josiah, 
therefore  he  gave  him  a  tender  heart,  to  relent,  upon  the  hear- 
ing of  the  law,  2  IQngs  xxii.  19 :  *^  Because  thme  heart  was 
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tettder^  Ac.,  (herefore  hare  I  heard  thee,  saith  the  Lord."  This 
hardness  growing  upon  the  conscience,  is  like  a  film  nowing 
a|Km  the  e^es ;  it  blinds  them.  And  that  which  makes  the  con- 
science bhnd  to  discern  its  duty,  makes  it  bold  to  venture  upOiK 
in.  But,  whosoeyer  it  is  that  God  shuts  up  under  such  a  frame! 
•f  spirit,  that  man  carries  the  mark  of  death  about  him,  and  die 
wiaUi  of  God,  in  all  likelihood,  abides  upon  him. 

And  thu^  I  hare  done  with  the  first  thing  proposed ;  wbi<di  was 
to  show  how,  and  by  what  means,  God  seals  up  a  anner  to  perdition. : 
Come  we  now  to 

U.  The  second,  which  is  to  show,  v^wi  sari  ofohsiinaie  sinneri 
thne  arey  that  God  deals  wUh  ita  this  fMOmer :  I  sh^  instance  in 
two. 

1.  Such  as  sin  against ,  clear  and  notable  warning  from  God« 
Before  a  sbner  comes  to  have  finished  his  course,  if  he  can  but 
reflect  upon  and  trace  oyer  the  several  dealings  of  God's  special 
j^ovidence,  he  will  find,  that  there  have  been  many  stops  and 
nibs  thrown  in  his  way ;  which  might  have  given  him  fair  warn- 
ing to  make  a  stand,  at  least,  if  not  to  retreat.  For  God  some- 
times hedges  in  a  sinner's  way,  so  that  it  is  really  very  difficult 
for  him  to  proceed,  and  not  only  more  safe,  but  also  more  easy  for 
him  to  return.  How  many  men  have  gone  to  church,  with 
their  hearts  fully  engaged  in  a  resolution  to  pursue  some  secret, 
beloved  sin ;  and  there  have  been  strongly  arrested  with  the  con- 
vincing force  of  some  word,  so  seasonably,  and,  as  it  were,  pur- 
posely directed  against  that  sin,  that  they  have  thought  iht 
preacher  to  have  looked  into  their  very  hearts,  and  to  have  been 
as  privy  to  their  most  inward  thoughts  and  design^,  as  their  own- 
consciences!  Now  this  is  a  manifest  admonition  and  caution^ 
cast  in  by  God  himself;  which  to  balk  or  break  through,  greatly 
enhances  the  sinner's  ^ilt.  Sometimes  God  warns  a  sinner 
nrom  his  course,  by  making  strong  impressions  upon  his  mind  of 
its  unlawfiibess,  and  contrariety  to  the  divine  will :  which  im- 
pressions are  so  strong  and  cogent,  that  they  overbear  all  the 
shifts  and  carnal  reasonine^s  that  the  subtlety  of  a  wicked  heart 
can  make  in  the  behalf  of  it.  Again,  sometimes  God  meets  the 
sitfner  with  some  heavy  threatening  sickness,  lays  him  upon  the 
bed  of  pain  and  languishing,  and  scares  him  with  the  fears  of  an 
approaching  death,  and  the  weight  of  an  endless  confusion.  And 
then  he  pleads  with  him,  opens  the  book  of  conscience,  and  sets 
before  him  his  sins,  represented  with  all  their  killine  circum- 
stances and  dismal  appearances,  toge&er  with  Uieir  hideous,  de- 
structive consequences  in  the  everlasting  endurance  of  an  infinite 
wrath.  In  which  case,  as  the  condition  of  sickness  and  danger  is 
u^ally  a  relenting  condition,  so,  no  doubt,  but  at  that  time, 
glorious  designs  of  repentance  are  tak^  up  by  the  sintier.  But 
ai  aoon  aii  he  ift  released  of  his  sickness,  he  quickly  grows  sick  of. 
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kis  repentanee ;  and,  aa  the  Romaa  <»ralor  fia]F9>  Tlimar  imwi  ijiii- 
teitt  magisiar  qficH:  nothing  more  common  than  for  die  vi^ 
fences  of  fear  to  retuni  to  the  inclinations  of  nature.  Pombl^^ 
after  all  this,  God  meets  the  sinner  again,  scatters  his  estate^ 
makes  a  breach  vapon  his  e^iitation,  and  so  disciplines  him  with 
porerty  and  disgrace,  till,  at  length,  he  resumes  his  foigotten  re* 
pentances,  and  recorers  himself  intoisoberer  thoughts  aad  sereres 
princi|dea. 

These  are  the  methods,  that,  for  the  most  part,  God  take^  to 
reduce  obstinate  sinners.-  But  yet,  there  both  have  been  and  still 
are  men  in  the  w<Mrld  deeply  engaged,  and,  as  it  were,  fisied  and 
riveted  m  their  sbs,  notwithstanding  all  these  and  the  like  Mmoni* 
tions.  But  whosoever  they  are  that  can  frustrate  and  defeat  all 
fliese  arts  and  attempt  of  grace  for  the  recalling  of  sinners,  jiou 
may  write  them  hopeless :  for,  where  adm(miti.on  cannot  /entery 
nottiing  but  death  and  destruction  can. 

2.  The  other  sort  c^  sinners  are  such  as  an  against  special 
renewed  vows  and  promises  of  obedience  made  to  (Ipd.  This  ia 
not  only  to  break  God^s  b<Hids,  laid  upon  us  in  conviction,  but 
also  those  bonds  and  ties  that  we  have  laid  upon  ourselves^  Igr 
our  oWn  voluntaiy  protestations.  A  vow,  or  promise,  is  Ihe  most 
iHoding  thing  that  can  limit  or  restrain  a  free  agent..  And  from 
mere  natural  princi|)le^,  men  generally  bear  sueh  a  reverence  to 
them,  that  they  must  be  far  gone  in  a  contempt  of  nature,  as  well 
as  religion,  before  they  can  wholly  break  or  ca^t  them  off.  For, 
if  these  cannot  bind,  corruption  must  needs  b0  boundless.  So1(k- 
mon  gives  us  an  excellent  admonition  in  Eccles.  v.  4 :  ^^  Whent 
(bdu  vowest  a  vow  unto  Grod,  defer  not  to  pay  it ;  for  God  hath 
AO  pleasure  in  fools."  Where  we  may  observe,  that  he  supposed 
that  men  are  not  of  such  prostitute  consciences^  as  wholly  ta 
deny  the  performance  of  a  vow ;  and  therefore  be  fastens  folly 
smd  wickedness  upon  the  very  delay  c(  it.  And  if  so,  what  can 
vre  think  that  he  would  have  said  to  a  downright  breach  of  Wk 
TOW  ?  and  that,  in  a  matter  of  such  indispensable,  neoessily  as 
obedience?  To  break  it  here  is  thdrefore  )9o  transeendently 
wicked,  because  this  was  due  upon  the  account  of  God's  law,  be* 
fore,  aiul  without  our  promise.  It  obliged,  of  itself,  9»  a  «duty ; 
but  a  vow  or  solemn  promise,  superadded,  sets  home  duty  with  a 
Anther  obligation.  ^ 

Moreover,  the  violation  of  these  is  more,  than  ordinary  sinful  ^ 
QOt  only  ftom  the  necessity  of  the  matter  to  which  they  obl^e^ 
but  also  fiN>m  the  occasion  upon  which  they  were  made*  Fof 
men  seldom  make  such  vows,  but  upon  extraordinary  cases ;  as 
ii|i0B  the  receipt  of  some  great  endearing  m^poy^  or  some  noteble 
ddfivecance;  which  caused  them,  by  Wi^^of  gj^tiMide)  to, bind 
Aemselves  lo  God  in  rdoser  and  ,  stricter  bonds  of  obedience^ 
Wherenpon,  sneh  aamake  a  custom  of  afiionling  God^  by  a^fio^ 
quent  and  fomiliar  breach  of  these,  are  justly  very  odious  to  Umy 
and,  firom  odious,  quickly  become  unsupportable. 
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Where  sin  is  grown  inveterate,  and  the  sinner  unconquerable, 
80  that  he  can  endure  no  restraint,  nothing  can  hold  him ;  but, 
like  the  man  possessed  with  a  le^on  of  devus,  he  breaks  all  chains 
and  fetters  that  hare  been  cast  about  him  ;  we  may  be  confident 
that  evil  is  designed  for  him :  he  stands  as  a  condemned  person 
before  Grod  already.  God  has  pronounced  his  doom.  And 
though  he  has  frequently  broken  promise  with  God,  yet  in  this 
thing  he  shall  find,  that  God  will  certainly  keep  his  word  with 
him. 

And  thus  much  for  the  second  thing  proposed ;  which  was  to 
show,  what  sort  of  obstinate  sinners  those  are  that  God  seals  up  to 
destruction.    I  come  now  to 

in.  The  third,  which  is  to  answer  and  resolve  two  questions 
that  may  arise  from  the  foregoing  particulars. 

1st.  Whether  the  purpose  of  God,  passed  upon  an  obstinate 
sinner  (here  expressed  to  us  by  God's  swearing  against  him),  be 
absolutely  irrevocable. 

2dly.  Whether  a  man  may  know  such  a  puipose  to  have  passed 
upon  him  antecedently  to  its  execution. 

For  the  first  of  these,  I  affirm  that  the  scripture  is  full  and 
clear  for  it.  As  for  instance,  God  unalterably  purposed  the 
taking  away  the  kingdom  from  Saul :  of  which  purpose  Samuel 
speaks  thus,  in  1  Sam.  xv.  29,  *^  The  Strength  of  Israel,"  says 
he,  ^*  is  not  a  man  that  he  should  repent :"  where,  by  repenHngj 
is  meant  only  God's  altering  his  counsel,  or  reversing  his  pur- 
pose. 

And  now,  if  God  mav  pass  such  a  puipose  upon  a  man  with 
reference  to  his  temporal  estate,  why  may  he  not  also  with  refer- 
ence to  his  eternal  ?  Since  the  motive  inducing  Grod  to  one  (which 
is  the  high  malignity  of  sin)  may  be  advanced  to  such  a  degree 
of  provocation,  as  equally  to  induce  him  to  the  other ;  especiSly, 
since  the  difference  of  the  subject,  viz.  that  one  is  about  a  tem- 
poral, the  other  about  an  eternal  estate,  does  not  at  all  alter  the 
nature  of  the  action.  For  is  it  anyways  strange  in  reason,  ab- 
surd in  divinity,  or  indeed,  in  any  respect  derogatory,  even  to  the 
divine  goodness  itself,  for  God,  upon  unusual  sins  frequently  re- 
peated, pertinaciously  continued  in,  and  beset  with  circumstances 
of  the  highest  aggravation  and  defiance,  to  take  up  a  purpose  con- 
cerning such  a  person,  certainly  to  exclude  him  from  mlvation  ? 
This  is  so  suitable,  even  to  the  most  just  and  equal  transactions 
between  man  and  man,  that  I  find  no  paradox  to  assert  it,  in  re- 
spect of  God's  dealings,  at  all. 

But  some,  perhaps,  will  urge:  Suppose  such  a  one  should 
repent,  change  his  life,  and  break  off  his  sins,  by  a  sincere  and 
constant  devoting  of  himself  to  the  duty  of  piety  and  mortifica- 
tion, would  the  purpose  of  Grod  stand  still  in  force  against  such 
a  one? 
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I  answer,^  No ;  but  I  add  withal,  that  this,  in  the  present  case, 
is  both  an  improper  and  an  impossible  supposition :  for,  suppos- 
ing that  God  once  commences  such  a  purpose  against  any  sinner, 
he  always  withholds  and  denies  that  grace  which  should  render 
die  means  of  repentance  effectual,  after  that:  so  that  it  is  certain 
that  such  a  one  will  never  have  a  will,  or  a  heart,  to  repen^t  and 
turn  from  his  sins.  And  therefore,  in  the  foregoing  discourse,  I 
show  that  God  puts  this  purpose  in  execution,  chiefly,  by  with- 
drawing the  secret  conyertmg  energy  of  his  word :  for  to  me  it 
seems  clear,  that  the  word  does  not  convert  by  any  mere  suasive 
force  naturally  inherent  in  it ;  but,  by  a  divine  power  concomi- 
tant to,  and  co-operating  with  it.  It  being  otherwise  hard  to 
imagine,  how  a  man  can  be  barely  {)ersuaded  out  of  his  nature,  or 
at  least  out  of  that  which  sways  him  as  strongly.  I  show  also, 
that  Crod  took  away  the  convincing  edge  and  impression  of 
his  providences;  so  that  they  never  Ibecame  efiectusu  to. reduce 
such  a  one. 

From  all  which  it  follows^that  upon  these  grounds  the  foregoing 
question  is  impertinent.  For  though  Gou  promises  salvation 
upon  a  certain  condition ;  yet  if  he  ajfone,  by  nis  ^ce,  is  able  to 
effect  that  condition,  and  upon  great  provocation  refuses  to 
efiect  it ;  it  is  evident  that  he  may,  upon  failure  of  that  condition, 
irreversibly  purpose  to  condemn  a  sinner,  and  yet  stand  firm  to 
the  truth  of  his  former  promise. 

This  is  most  certain ;  that  both  these  propositions  may,  and 
are,  and  must  be  unalterably  true;  namely.  That  whosoever 
repents,  and  leaves  his  sins,  shall  be  saved  ;  and  yet  that  he,  who- 
soever God  has  sworn  shall  never  enter  into  his  rest,  can  never 
enter  into  it :  and  all  pretences  to  the  contraiy  are  but  harangue 
and  declamation,  and  fit  to  move  none  but  such  as  understand  not 
the  strength  of  arguments,  or  the  force  of  propositions.  And  thus 
-nuch  in  answer  to  the  first  question. 

The  second  is.  Whether  a  man  may  know  such  a  purpose  to 
have  passed  upon  him,  antecedently  to  its  execution  ? 

In  answer  to  which,  we  must  observe,  that  the  ordinary  ways 
by  which  God  imparts  the  knowledge  of  his  will  to  men,  are  only 
these  two:  1.  God's  declaration  of  it  by  his  word.  2.  Men's 
collection  of  it  from  its  effects. 

Now,  for  the  first  of  these,  I  shall  lay  down  this  assertion ; 
that  every  peremptory  and  absolute  declaration  of  something  to  be 
done  by  God,  does  not  always  infer  God's  absolute  purpose  to  do 
that  thing,  as  to  the  event  of  it. 

The  due  consideration  of  which  is  of  so  great  moment,  that 
without  it  we  cannot  rightly  understand  many  of  the  promises 
and  tfareatenings  of  God,  which  run  in  terms  absolute  and  per- 
emptory, and  yet  never  come  to  be  fulfilled.  As  for  instance,  in 
that  first  great  threatening  made  to  Adam  in  Gen.  ii.  17,  In 
the  day  £o^eatest  thereof,  thou  shalt  surely  die ;"  we  find,  that 
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the  e»ctition  did  taot  reach  the  letter  of  the  denunciation;  fbr8»- 
muoh  as  Adam  long  survived  the  violation  of  that  precept,  to' 
which  this  threatening  was  annexed. 

And  then,  in'  the  next  place,  for  promises.  Let  us  take  that 
eminent  one  made  by  God  to  Eli,-  m  1  Sam.  ii.  30,  where  God 
repeats  his  own  promise  in-  terms  verf  absolute :  "  Wherefore  the 
Lord  God  of  Israel  saitb,  I  said  inaeed  that  thy  house,  and  the 
house  of  thy  father  should  walk  before  me  for  ever ;"  yet  he  adds 
in  the  veiy  next  words,  ** Far  be  it  from  me."  Strange!  that 
when  God  had  promised  a  thing  absolutely,  he  should  add  after* 
wards,  '^  Far  be  it  from  me  "  to  perform  it.  How  are  these  things 
reconcileable  to,  and  consistent  with  his  immutable  truth  and 
veracity?    For  the  explication  of  which, 

(1.)  We  must  observe  first,  particularly,  concerning  God's 
threatenmgs;  that  frequently  they  do  not  signify  the  event  of  the 
thing  threatened,  but  sometimes  declare  only  the  merit  of  the 
action  and  the  will  of  God,  that  such  a  punishment  should  be  due 
to  such  an  offence ;  not  that  it  should  be  eventually  inflicted  for 
it:  so  that  those  words  in  Genesis  signify  only  thus  much,  '^  Li 
the  day  that  thou  eatest,"  thou  shalt  cer&nly  be  obnoxious  and 
liable  to  death :  and  so  Adam  really  was,  and  might  hftve  been 

Eroceeded  a£;ainst  according  to  the  tenor  of  that  sentence,  had  God 
een  pleased  to  take  him  upon  the  advantage. 
(2.)  We  must  observe  jointly  concerning  both  promises  and 
direatenings,  that  they  often  run  in  absolute  terms,  when  really 
the}r  imply  a  condition.  So  that  the  promise  made  to  Eli  and  his 
family  implied  the  condition  of  their  obedience  and  pious 
behaviour  towards  God ;  which  failing  and  the  promises  there- 
upon not  being  performed,  it  appeared,  that  however  in  words  it 
was  absolute,  yet  in  sense  and  design  it  was  but  conditional. 
From  all  which  I  affirm,  that  promises  and  threatenings,' though 
expressed  in  never  such  absolute  terms,  yet  cannot  be  known  to 
be  absolute  or  conditional,  till  such  time  as  they  are  put  in 
execution.  And  yet  therefore  upon  this  ground  no  sinner  can 
conclude  that  God  has  taken  up  such  a  purpose  against  him,  till 
he  finds  it  actually  fulfilled  upon  him.  To  which  I  add  further, 
that  God  now-a-days  makes  no  such  declaration  of  his  purposes 
to  any  particular  persons. 

2.  In  the  next  place  then,  if  any  will  pretend  to  gather  the 
knowledge  of  such  a  purpose  of  God  against  him,  it  must  be  from 
some  efifects  of  it.  Such,  as  I  show,  were  Grod's  withdrawing  his 
grace,  and  that  secret  convincing  power,  that  operates  in  his  word 
and  in  his  providences :  but  this  cannot  immediately  be  known 
by  any  man  ;  since  it  is  (as  we  here  suppose  it  to  be)  altogether 
secret.  Or,  ftirther,  he  must  gather  this  knowledge  firom  some 
(]ualifications,  or  signs  accompanying  those  persons  that  are 
in  such  a  wretched  condition.  Such,  as  I  show,  were  sinning 
against  particular  warnings  and  admonitions  from  fiod ;  as  also 
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uaiDst  frequently  renewed  tows  and  promises  of  amendment  and 
obedience.  But  these  I  mentioned  not  as  certain,  infallible  marks 
of  such  a  forlorn  estate,  but  only  as  shrewd  signs  of  it.  For  be- 
sides that  the  scripture  declares  no  man  absolutely  and  finally  lost, 
as  soon  as  these  qualifications  are  found  upon  him,  unless  they 
continue  so  till  his  death ;  so  it  is  further  manifest,  that  the  grace 
of  God  is  so  strange  and  various,  in  its  working  upon  the  heart  of 
men,  that  it  sometimes  fastens  upon  and  converts  old  overgrown 
sinners,  such  as,  to  the  eye  of  reason,  were  going  apace  to  hell, 
and  almost  at  their  journey's  end. 

From  all  which  it  follows,  that  no  man,  in  this  life,  can  pass  ^ 
any  certain  judgment  concerning  the  will  of  God  in  reference  to 
his  own  final  estate;  but  ought,  with  fear  and  trembling,  to 
attend  God's  precept  and  revealed  will ;  and  so  gathering  the 
best  evidence  he  can  of  his  condition  from  his  obedience,  with 
all  humility  to  expect  the  issue  of  God's  great  counsels  and 
intentions. 

But  here,  to  prevent  all  mistakes  about  what  has  been  said, 
you  must  observe,  that  there  is  a  wide  difference  between  the 
purpose  of  Giod,  that  I  have  been  hitherto  discoursing  of,  and 
that  which  the  schools  call  God's  decree  of  reprobation  :  concern-* 
iDg  which  I  shall  only  remark  this  by  the  way.  That  there  is  so 
much  to  be  argued,  both  fi'om  scripture  and  reason,  grounded 
apon  the  actuality  and  immutability  of  the  divine  nature  for  it ; 
and  so  much,  on  the  contrary,  from  the  difficulty  of  its  seeming 
to  some  to  make  €rod  the  author  of  sin,  and  to  cross  some  re- 
ceived principles  of  morality,  to  be  urged  against  it,  that  had 
not  authority  most  wisely  and  justly  restrained  all  discourses  of  it 
from  the  pulpit,  I  think  none  could  show  a  better  understanding 
of  it,  than  by  not  presumbg  to  determine  any  thing  about  it. 
And  therefore  my  business  rather  is,  only  in  a  word  or  two  to 
show,  that  the  purpose  of  God,  that  I  have  been  hitherto  speak- 
ing of,  is  quite  another  thing  from  that  decree  considered  ac- 
cording to  the  hypothesis  of  the  schools,  and  that  in  a  double 
respect 

1st.  Because  that  decree  is  said  to  commence  entirely  upon 
Grod's  good  pleasure  and  sovereign  will,  and  not  upon  any  com- 
pulsive cause  from  without  him ;  but  this  purpose  commences 
upon  the  provocation  of  the  sinner,  as  an  impulsive  cause  moving 
God  to  make  such  a  determination  against  him. 

2dly.  Because  that  decree  is  said  to  be  from  all  eternity  ;  but 
tfiis  purpose  is  actually  taken  up  in  time ;  namely,  afler  some 
signal  provocation.  And  because  the  schools  will  not  admit  of 
any  new  immanent  acts,  new  purposes  or  decrees  in  God ;  there- 
fore I  call  it  a  purpose  only  in  a  lar^e  and  popular  sense  :  for  in* 
deed,  in  strictness  of  speech,  it  is  properly  but  an  effect  of 
God's  will,   actually  disposing  the  sinner   under  such   circum- 
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Stances,  as  meeting  with  his  corruption,  will  certainly  end  in  his 
perdition. 

And  thus  having  cleared  these  two  questions,  which  was  the 
third  thing  proposed  to  be  handled, 

rV.  I  descend  now  to  the  fourth  and  last,  which  is  to  draw  some 
iLsesJrom  the  whole.    And  the 

First  shall  be  of  exhortation,  to  exhort  and  persuade  all  such 
as  know  how  to  value  the  great  things  that  concern  their  peace,  to 
beware  of  sinning  under  sm-aggravating  circumstances.  What 
those  are,  you  may  know  by  recollecting,  in  your  meditations, 
what  has  been  delivered.  It  is  wonderful  to  consider  what  weight 
a  bare  circumstance  gives  to  sin,  and  what  a  vast  and  wide  dis- 
parity it  makes  between  actions  of  the  same  nature.  What  is  the 
reason  that  the  same  sin  does  not  actually  fetch  down  wrath  upon 
one,  when  it  strikes  another  with  an  immediate  vengeance,  but 
because  in  one  it  is  empoisoned  with  more  killing  circumstances 
than  in  the  other  ?  Now  we  are  to  know,  that  the  things  that 
chiefly  provoke  God  to  swear  against  men,  are  judgments,  mercies, 
means  of  grace,  warnings,  a&d  convictions ;  these  are  the  things 
that,  neglected,  double  and  treble  the  guilt  of  sins,  and  of 
damnable,  make  them  actually  condemning.  These  are  the  fair 
days  that  ripen  us  apace  for  the  sickle  of  sin-revenging  justice. 
It  is  said  of  the  times  of  heathenism,  in  Acts  xvii.  30,  that "  God 
winked  at  them  ;"  what  was  the  reason  ?  Certainly  their  sins,  as 
to  the  nature  and  kind  of  them,  were  as  black,  hideous,  and  pro- 
voking, and  struck  as  high  as  the  highest  improvement  of  natural 
corruption  could  reach.  Why  then  cannot  God  wink  also  at  the 
same  sins  now  under  the  gospel  ?  Why !  because  as  the  gospel 
olBTers  ^ce  to  sinners,  so  it  adds  guilt  and  greatness  to  sin.  A 
dunghill  under  the  hot  sunshine  is  much  more  offensive  than  un- 
der the  shade. 

As  men  therefore  fear  falling  under  that  terrible  sentence  ex- 

f>ressed  in  the  words ;  as  they  dread  a  final  imappeasable  anger, 
et  them  shun  these  sin-heightening  aggravations ;  and  beware  of 
sinning  against  judgments  and  deliverances,  gospel  lig^t,  clear 
warnings,  and  strong  convictions.  For  can  we  in  reason  imagine, 
that  that  great  and  universal  Providence,  that  takes  cognizance 
of  every  the  least  accident,  and  reckons  every  hair  that  fells 
from  our  head,  should  not  have  some  ereat  and  particular  designs 
upon  the  souls  of  men  in  the  seversu  strange  and  unusual  pas- 
sages of  their  lives  ?  Neither  God's  words  nor  his  works  can 
be  frustrate.  He  neither  discourses  nor  fights  with  the  air.  And 
therefore  in  the  strength  and  evidence  of  what  I  have  laid  down, 
I  must  affirm,  that  that  person,  whosoever  he  is,  whom  the  con- 
tinual returns  of  the  word  preached  does  not  alter ;  but  that  his 
old  sins  continue  firm,  entire,  and  unbattered ;  the  baseness  of  his 
inclinations  unchanged ;  so  that  after  all  his  attendance  upon,  the 
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word,  his  tongcie  and  thoughts  are  as  loose  to  all  filihittess,  to  aO: 
levity  of  discourse  and  behaviour,  as  before; — ^he  also  whose 
fonner  distresses,  hardshipSi  and  disasteis  have  not  laid  him  lorn.- 
in  the  valleys  of  humility,  nor  circumscribed  the  lashings  out  of 
his  luxury,  but  that  his  past  miseries  and  restraints  give  only  ai 
relish  instead  of  a  check  to  bis  present  pride  and  intemperanca;' 
—and  lastly,  he  whom  all  the  caresses  and  embraces  of  provideuise 
have  not  been  able  to  win  upon^  so  as  to  endear  him  to  a  virtuous 
stiictness,  or  to  deter  him  firom  a  vicious  extravagance:  I  say^ 
eyeiy  such  person,  (unless  the  great  God  be  trivial  and  with-'. 
oat  concern  in  his  grand  transactions  with  our  immortal  souls,) 
during  this  condition  is,  so  far  as  we  can  judge,  a  fashioning 
for  wrath.     He  is  a  probationer  for  hell,  ana  carries  about  him 
the  desperate   symptoms  and   plague-tokens   of  a  person  likely 
to  be  sworn  against  by  God,  and  hastening  apace  to  a  sad 
eternity. 

The  other  use  and  improvement  of  the  foregoing  particulars 
shall  be  to  convince  us  oi  the  great  and  fearful  danger  of  a  dar- 
ing continuance  in  a  course  of  sin.  The  counsel  of  Daniel  to 
Nebuchadnezzar  carries  an  equal  aspect  upon  us  all  that  we 
''  break  off  our  sins  by  righteousness,''  and  change  our  lives  by 
an  immediate  repentance:  for  who  knows  what  dreadful  things 
may  be  forming  in  the  mind  of  God  against  us  during  our  im- 
penitence ?  Who  knows  what  a  day  may  brin^  forth,  and  what 
may  be  the  danger  of  one  hour's  delay  ?  This  is  most  sure,  that 
every  particular  repeated  act  of  sin,  sets  us  one  advance  nearer  to 
hell.  And  while  we  are  sinnins  obstinately,  and  going  on  auda- 
ciously in  a  rebellious  course,  now  can  we  tell  but  God  may 
"swear  in  his  wrath"  against  us,  and  register  our  names  in  the 
black  rolls  of  damnation  ?  And  then  our  condition  is  sealed  and 
determined  for  ever. 

It  is  dangerous  .  dallying  with,  and  venturing  upon  the 
Almighty.  Grod  is  indeed  merciful,  but  we  know  mercy  itself 
may  be  angry,  and  compassion  provoked  may  swear  our  destruc- 
tion. Every  sinner,  upon  his  return  to  God,  should  repent  and 
believe  with  that  confidence,  as  if  God  were  nothing  but  mercy  ; 
but  having  once  repented,  it  would  be  his  wisdom  to  live  with 
that  caution  and  exactness,  as  if  God  were  nothing  but  justice. 
For  none  certunly  can  be  too  exact  in  acquitting  himself  to  God, 
or  too  cautious  in  the  business  of  eternity.  And  therefore  when 
the  tempter  shall  dress  up  any  beloved  mmion  sin,  and  present  it 
to  our  e^er  inflamed  appetites,  let  us  not  look  upon  it  as  it  paints 
and  sparkles  in  the  temptation ;  but  rather  let  us  demur  a  while, 
and  debate  with  ourselves,  what  may  be  the  issue  of  that  sin,  if 
committed  by  us,  in  the  court  of  heaven :  whether  it  may  not 
provoke  God  to  protest  that  we  shall  never  come  thither;  and 
then  believe  it,  God  will  say,  as  he  does  in  Isaiah  xlv.  23,  *^  I 
have  sworn  by  myself,  the  word  is  gone  out  of  my  mouth  in  righ- 
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teousaesS)  and  it  shaU  not  return."    What  God  absoluteljr  pur- 

S»8e8  and  declares,  God  himself  cannot,  because  he  will  not 
sannul.  Still  therefore,  let  us  keep  diis  consideration  alive 
upon  our  roirits,  that  before  the  sentence  of  death  pass  upon  us, 
it  may  feirly  be  preyenied;  but  when  it  is  once  denounced,  it 
can  neyer  be  recalled.  God  in  mercy  give  us  a  right  understand- 
ing of  these  things. 

To  whom  be  rendered  and  ascribed,  as  is  most  due,  all  praise, 
might,  majesty,  and  dominion,  both  now  and  for  evermore. 
Amen.' 
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SERMON  II. 

THE  FOLLT  OF  ATHEISM. 
PaALH  XIY.    1. 

The  fool  hath  ioid  in  Ms  hearty  There  is  no  God. 

That  any  one  should  degenerate  to  that  degree  of  unreason- 
able  baseness,  as  to  deny  that  being  and  power  by  which  he 
breathes,  is  not  easy  to  imagine,  did  not  some  force  us  to  believe 
so  much  of  them  upon  their  own  word ;  such  as,  history  tells  us, 
were  Diagoras  Mehus,  Theodorus  Cyrenaeus,  and  the  like :  and 
we  have  no  cause  to  hare  so  much  better  an  opinion  of  the 
modem  age,  as  to  doubt  that  it  has  those  who  are  ready  enough  to 
let  fly  and  vent  the  same  impiety.  Though,  let  diem  {mSrm 
it  never  so  much  in  words,  there  are  not  wanting  arguments  to 
persuade  us,  that  their  mouth  belies  their  heart ;  and  that  they 
have  an  inward,  invincible  sense  of  what  they  outwardly  re- 
nounce, holding  them  under  the  iron  bands  of  a  conviction  not 
to  be  stifled  or  outbraved,  or  hectored  out  of  their  conscience ;  as 
shall  be  discoursed  of  afterwards. 

In  the  words  we  have  these  two  particulars : 

I.  An  assertion  made ;  "  There  is  no  God." 

n.  The  person  by  whom  it  is  made ;  "  the  fool.*' 

I.  As  for  the  assertion^  we  may  consider  in  it  two  things:  1. 
The  thing  asserted  ;  2.  The  manner  of  its  assertion. 

1.  As  for  the  thing  asserted ;  that  "  there  is  no  God;'*  it  may 
be  understood, 

(1.)  Either,  first,  of  an  absolute  removal  of  the  divine  being 
and  existence  :  that  there  is  no  such  spiritual,  infinite,  omniscient, 
omnipotent  nature,  as  we  call  God :  but  that  the  world  is  of  it- 
self;  and  that  there  is  nothing  else  distinct  fix)m  it.  This  is  tbe 
hiriiest  degree  of  asserting  that  there  is  no  God. 

(2.)  It  may  be  understood  of  a  removal  of  Grod's  providence, 
by  which  he  governs  and  takes  account  of  all  the  particular 
anairs  of  the  world ;  and  more  especially  of  the  lives  and  ac- 
tions of  men,  so  as  to  reward  or  punish  them  according  as  thev 
are  good  or  evil.  This  is  a  lower  degree  of  atheism ;  but  has  al- 
together as  masculine  an  influence  upon  the  manners  and  practices 
of  men  as  the  former ;  and  peifaaps  upon  a  due  improvement  of 
consequences,  will  be  found  to  end  in  it.  Epicurus  was  of  this 
opinion.  He  confessed  that  there  was  a  Grod ;  but  as  for  his  in- 
terposing or  concerning  himself  in  our  afiairs  here  below,  this  he 
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utterly  denied,  and  that  for  a  reason  as  absurd  as  his  assertion 
was  impious ;  namely,  that  it  would  disturb  his  ease,  and  conse- 
quently interrupt  his  felicity,  to  superintend  over  our  many  little 
and  perplexed  businesses.    = 

Now,  I  suppose,  the  text  may  be  understood  equally  of  both 
these  senses :  and  accordingly  I  shall  so  take  it  in  the  ensuing 
discourse. 

2.  The  next  thing  is  the  manner  of  One  assertion ;  ^'  The  fool 
hath  said  in  his  heart."  It  wears  the  badge  of  guilt,  privacy, 
and  darkness;  and,  as  if  it  weie  sensible  of  the  treasoi|  it  carries 
m  its  bowels,  it  hides  its  head,  and  dares  not  own  itself  in  the 
fece  of  the  sun  and  of  the  world.  Atheism  is  too  conscious  to 
be  venturous  and  open ;  that  is  the  property  of  truths  the 
daughter  of  the  li^ht  and  of  the  day.  It  is  not  the .  natuse  of 
this  ill  thing,  to  display  itself  in  words,  and  to  summons  prose- 
lytes upon  the  market-place.  It  will  not  hang  up  a  flag  of  defi- 
ance against  God,  and  cry  out,  ^^  Hear,  0  heaven,  and  hearken, 
Q  earth :  there  is  no  such  thing  as  a  maker  and  governor  of  the 
universe;  it  is  all  but  a  cra%  invention  of  statesmen,  priests, 
politicians,  to  bring  mankind  to  their  lure,  and  to  bind  the  bonds 
of  government  faster  upon  societies." 

.  No ;  the  atheist  is  too  wise  in  his  generation  to  make  remon- 
strances and  declarations  of  what  he  thinks.  His  tongue  shall 
l^eep  the  track  of  the  common  and  received  way  of  discoursing ; 
and,  perhaps,  his  interest  may  sometimes  cany  him  so  far,  as  tc 
dis^ise  his  behaviour  with  zeal  for  the  assertion  of  those  thin^ 
which  his  belief  is  a  stranger  to.  It  is  his  heart,  and  the  litUe 
council  that  is  Md  there,  that  is  only  privy  to  his  monstrous  opi- 
nions. There  it  is  that  he  dethrones  his  Maker,  and  deposes 
conscience  from  its  government  and  vicegerency.  For  here,  he 
knows,  he  may  think,  and  think  freely,  and  uncontrollably;  since  • 
there  is  no  casement  in  his  bosom,  no  Ustening  hole  in  his  heart, 
from  which  the  informer  may  catch  and  cany  away  a  guilty - 
thought. 

He  that  would  see  the  stage  upon  which  human  liberty  acts 
eptirely  and  to  the  utmost,  must  retreat  into  his  heart,  and  there 
he  shall  see  a  principle,  absolute  and  unshackled,  and  not  framed 
into  any  demureness,  and  assumed  postures  of  virtue  and  gravity, 
bom  me  awe  of  men's  eye  and  observation,  which,  instead  of 
the  man,  exhibits  only  a  dress  to  the  spectator.  He  shall  find 
his  heart  bold  enough  to  question  the  laws  he  bows  to ;  to  exa- 
mine the  first  principles,  that  in  his  profession  lie  sacred  and  un- 
touched ;  to  ransack  and  look  into  foundations ;  and,  in  a  word, 
to  think  as  he  pleases,  while  he  speaks  and  does  as  he  is  com- 
manded. 

It  will  now  concern  us-  to  inquire  a  little,  what  is  meant  and , 
implied  by  the  fool's  saying  in  his  heart  that  "  there  is  no  God." 

I  conceive  it  may  imply  these  following  things : 


1«  An  in^raid  ^widttiig,  diat  there  wsfs  no  God^t  Thvre  is 
nodung  more  properly  the  laog^uage  of  the  heart,  thaa  a  wish.  It 
is  the  thirst  and  egress  of  it,  after  some  wanted,  but  desired 
object  The  atheist  first  pleases  his.  co&templationy  With  the 
supposition  of  that  fiee  range  that  he  might  take  in  all  the  gav- 
di»s  of  pleasure,  if  there  were  no  superior  eye  to  supervise  and 
judge  hun.  And,  how  brave  a  thing  it  were  to  have  the  enter- 
tainments of  a  feast  every  day,  and  no  reckoning  brought  up  in 
the  rear  of  them!  to  be  voluptuous,  and  yet  unaccountable! 
to  be  lord  and  master,  and  soprepie  in  his  choice,  and  to  obey 
nothing  but  his  own  appetites ! 

These  reflections  fill  his  >(ancy  with  glistering  imaginations: 
and  the  man  cannot  hold,  but  wish  that  troublesome  thing,  the 
Deity,  diat  so  sours  and  thwarts  his  contents,  removed  and 
whwy  taken  out  of  the  way;  than  which  there  <^annot  be  a 
though  pf  a  higjher  maligni^  and  a  more  daring  venom.  For 
he  that  wishes  a  thing  would  certainlv  efiect  it,  if  it  were  in  his 
power«  He  that  womd  have  no  Goa,  is  full  of  indignation  that 
there  is  one;  and,  according  to  the  poet's  fable  of  the  giants 
attempting  to  scale  heaven,  and  to  fight  with  the  gods  ;  so  would 
he  ascend,  and  ravish  the  sceptre  from  the  hands  of  omnipotence, 
nestle  himself  in  the  eovemm^t  of  the  wodd,  and,  like  Lucifer, 
placi^  himself  higher  than  the  Most  Hidi. 

Now  it  is  probable  that  God  puni^es  the  wish,  as  much  as  he 
does  the  actual  performance :  for  what  is  performance,  but  a  wish, 
perfected  with  a  power :  and  what  is  a  wish,  but  a  desire,  wanting 
q>portunity  of  action ;  a  desire  sticking  in  the  birth,  and  mis- 
carrying for  lack  of  strength  and  favourable  circumstances  to 
bring  it  into  the  world.  Certain  it  is,  that  wishes  discover  the 
most  senuine  and  natural  temper  of  the  soul ;  for  no  man  is  more 
heartify  himself,  than  he  is  in  these* 

They  are  indeed  the  chief  weapons  with  which  atheism  can 
strike  at  the  Deity :  for  the  wickedness  and  malice  of  man  can- 
not make  any  change  in  God.  It  cannot  r/shake  any  of  these 
solid  felicities,  that  the  divine  nature  is  posselsaed  of.  The  atheist 
can  only  wish,  and  would,  and  desire ;  that  is,  with  the  snake  he 
ean  hiss,  |md  show  his  poison ;  but  it  is  not  in  his  poWer  to  be 
mischievous  any  further. 

2.  The  fool's  saying  in  his  heart,  that  '^  there  is  no  God,"  im# 
plies  his  .seekinfi^  out  arguments  to  persuade  himself  that  there  is 
none.  Where  the  heart  is  .ccnoemed,  it  will  quickly  employ  the 
head ;  and  reason  shall  be  put  to  the  drudgery  of  humounng  a 
depraved  nund,  by  providing  it  with  a  suitable  hypothesis.  The 
invention  must  be.  set  a-work  to  hammer  Out  something  that  may 
sit  easy  upon  an  atheistical  disposition. 

Hereupon  the  mind  be^ns  to  boggle  at  immaterial  substances, 
88  things  paradoxical  and  incompr^enbible.  It  brings  itself,  by 
degrees^  to  measure  all  by  sense ;  and  to  admit  of  nothing,  hit 
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as  it  is  conreyed  and  vouched  by  the  judgment  of  the  eye,  the 
ear,  and  the  touch.  A  being  purely  spintusu  shall  be  flouted  at, 
as  a  chimeira,  and  a  subtile  nothing. 

Besides*,  men  see  all  things  still  continue  in  the  same  posture, 
and  proceed  in  the  same  course;  which  makes  them  question, 
whether  there  be  any  overruling,  ^veming  Being,  distinct  from 
that  visible  frame  of  things  that  is  always  in  their  view.  As 
those  scoffers  in  St.  Peter  questioned  the  future  judgment,  upon 
the  sight  of  the  constant,  unchanged  tenor  of  things,  2  Peter  iii. 
4:  ^^  Where  is  the  promise  of  his  coming?  for  since  the  fathers 
fell  asleep,  all  things  continue  as  they  were  from  the  beginning  of 
the  creation.*' 

They  will  declaim  against  a  Deity  also  from  this,  that  they 
think  all  human  aflairs  proceed  by  chance,  and  accident,  and 
great  disorder;  and  consequently  are  not  under  the  disposal  or 
mana^ment  of  any  supenor  understanding,  that  may  be  pre- 
sumed to  regulate  and  take  cognizance  of  them.  They  see  pious 
men  afBicted,  and  the  wicked  exalted ;  the  oppressor  triumphing 
and  clothing  himself  with  the  spoils  of  oppressed  innocence  and 
humility.  They  observe  that  virtue  is  no  step  to  wealth  or 
honour ;  and  that  conscience  is  but  a  hinderance  and  a  strap  to 
greatness.  And  perhaps  also  they  find  by  experience  in  them- 
selves,  that  they  never  thrived  so  well,  as  when  they  acted  freely 
and  boldly,  and  without  the  control  of  rules ;  when  they  un* 
shackled  themselves  from  the  niceties  and  punctilios  of  that 
fruidess,  unprofitable  thing,  called  sincerity. 

And  these  considerations  may  well  be  thought  so  much  the 
more  prevalent  working  in  a  corrupt  breast,  since  we  read,  that 
they  have  made  no  smau  impression  even  upon  the  most  excellent 
and  sanctified  persons ;  they  staggered  such  heroes  in  the  faith 
as  David,  Jeremy,  and  the  like  ;  they  engaged  them  in  a  dispute 
with  God  himself  about  the  justice  and  eauality  of  his  actings ; 
they  changed  them,  from  believers,  into  disputants ;  and  made 
them  undertake  their  Maker  for  their  opponent.  Now,  what 
the  pious  and  the  faithful  may  doubt  of,  the  atheist  may  well  be 
thought  to  deny.  And  no  question  but  he  puts  his  wits  upon  tiie 
rack,  and  uses  all  the  art,  learning,  and  industry  he  is  master  of, 
to  rid  himself  of  the  belief  of  a  God ;  a  God  that  governs,  and 
win  hereafter  judge  the  world.  The  thought  of  which  cannot 
but  be  a  perpetual  check  and  allay  to  the  revels  of  the  epicure : 
and  consequentiy  must  needs  put  him  to  relieve  himself  by  the 
best  shifts  he  can,  to  conjure  down  the  terrors  of  his  mind,  and 
to  drown  the  clamours  and  threatenings  of  his  conscience ;  which, 
as  long  as  he  acknowledges  a  deity,  will  be  sure  to  torment  him 
with  a  secret,  insupportable  sting. 

3.  For  the  fool  to  say  in  his  heart,  "  There  is  no  God,"  im- 
plies not  only  a  seeking  for  reasons  and  arguments,  but  also  a 
marvellous  r^iness  to  acquiesce  in  any  seeming  prcAabOity  oi 
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^ipettrance  of  reason  that  may  make  for  his  opinion.  Wldcli  is  a 
sure  demonstration  of  a  mind  deq>erately  in  loye  with  a  noHon^ 
and  yet  suspicions  and  indifferent  of  the  truth  of  it.  It  is  a  sioil 
that  a  man  is  falling,  when  he  catches  at  straws,  and  every  lime 
notfainfi^,  to  support  him.  The  atheist,  who  is  so  rigid  an  exactor 
of  evidence  and  demonstration  for  the  proof  of  those  points  thut  he 
rejects,  yet  with  the  most  impudent  and  unreasonable  partiality, 
produces  no  such  thing,  but  only  remote,  pitiful,  precanous  con* 
jectures,  for  the  assertion  and  defence  of  his  own  infidelity. 

As  for  instance,  how  weak  and  slight  were  all  the  foregoing  ex* 
oeptions  alleged  in  his  behalf?  His  first  cavil,  produced  against 
immaterial  substances ;  concerning  which,  can  the  atheist  prove 
that  it  implies  any  contradiction  or  absurdity,  that  there  should  be 
such  substances,  such  natures  as  fiadl  not  under  the  cognizance  of 
outward  sense  ?  Is  there  any  solid  argument  to  overthrow  this  ? 
If  tfa^re  be,  whence  is  it,  that  none  of  me  philosophers  have  been 
hitherto  able  to  assign  such  a  one ;  and  solidly  to  evince,  as  well 
as  ma^sterially  to  assert,  that  all  substance  includes  in  it  the 
dimensions  of  quantity ;  and  consequently,  that  substance  and  body 
are  but  terms  equivalent.^ 

And  then,  for  the  other  exception,  drawn  firom  the  prosperity  of 
ihe  wicked,  and  the  present  afflictions  of  the  godly  and  virtuous : 
is  there  any  such  disorder  or  injustice  in  this,  when  the  assertors 
of  Providence  assert  also  a  future  estate  of  retribution  in  another 
world  ?  where  the  present  sense  of  things  shall  be  vasdv  and  uni- 
versally changed  ;  and  the  epicure  shaiU  pass  from  his  baths,  and 
his  beds  of  roses,  into  a  bed  of  flames ;  and  the  poor,  distressed 
saint  be  translated  from  his  prison  and  his  oppressors,  into  joys, 
pleasures,  and  dories  that  are  unspeakable.  It  may  be  replied, 
that  the  atheist  believes  no  such  thing :  but,  whether  he  does  or 
no,  it  is  not  material  as  to  our  present  business,  which  is  only  to 
prove  the  reasonableness  of  God^s  dealing  with  the  wicked  and 
die  just,  in  this  world,  upon  supposition  of  the  truth  of  this  prin- 
ciple ;  which  it  has  not  oeen  in  the  power  of  any  atheist  yet  to 
diake  or  to  disprove ;  and,  for  the  present,  falls  not  under  this 
discourse. 

4»  And  lastly,  to  mention  yet  another  way,  different  from  all 
the  former :  for  a  man  to  place  his  sole  dependence,  as  to  his  chief 
good  and  happiness,  on  any  thing  besides  God,  is,  as  we  may  so 
«peak,  virtually,  and  by  consequence,  for  him  to  say  in  his  heart, 
'^  There  is  no  Grod."  It  is,  indeed  the  voice  of  a  man's  actions, 
the  direct  affirmation  of  ms  life :  for  while  a  man  expects  that 
from  the  creature,  which  every  created  being  can  only  have,  and 
consequently  ought  only  to  expect,  firom  its  creator,  it  is  a  practi- 
cal, and,  in  its  land,  a  loud  denial  of  a  God ;  inasmuch  as  m  this 
ease  a  man  so  behaves  himself,  as  if  really  there  were  none :  and 
dierefbve  in  scripture  is  most  emphatically  slyled  a  "  living  without 
6od  in  the  world." 
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1  WLidb,  thou|^  it  does  not  alvajs  include  a  dtreet '  draial  of  the 
diFine  existence,  yet,  so  &r  as  the  acknowledgiaent  of  that  ou^ 
to  influence  the  life,  the  impiety  of  it  is  the.  rery  same,  and  die 
absurdity  greater.  For  grant  but  the  speouIatiYe  atheist  his  suj^ 
position  and  principle,  ttiat  Ihere  is  no  Deity  or  Providence,  and 
he  cannot  be  charged  with  any  great  unreasonableness  of  proceeds 
ing,  hr  his  giving  way  to  all  his  appetites  and  lusts  in  the  proseCut 
tion  of  their  ren>ectiye  excesses  and  irregular  gratifications.  But 
for  a  man  who  has  not  ^ved  his  way  to  such  a  license  of  actii^i 
by  a  life  of  the  same  pnnciple,  but  who  owns  in  his  mind  a  clear 
and  a  standing  persuasion  of  the  being  of  a  supreme  maker,  iudge, 
and  goremor  of  the  world,  yet  to  trample  upon  all  roles  and  lawo 

Srescribed  for  the  regulation  of  his  behayioui  towards  this  his 
laker,  and  to  give  himself  wholly  over  to  the  dictates  of  his  un* 
bridled  passions  and  afifectiocs ;  this  assuredly  is  the  height  of  folly ; 
it  is  the  granting  of  the  antecedent  in  the  judgment,  and  the  demal 
of  the  consequence  in  the  practice. 

^  That  man  who  places  all  his  confidence,  hope,  and  comfort,  in 
his  'estate,  his  fiiend,  or  greatness,  so  that  upon  the  failure  of 
an^  of  these  his  heart  sinks,  and  he  utterly  desponds  as  to  all 
enjoyment  or  apprehension  of  any  good  or  felicity  to  be  enjoyed 
by  man,  does  as  really  deify  his  estate,  his  Mend,  and  his  great* 
ness,  as  if  in  direct  terms  he  should  say  to  each  of  them,  "  Thoa 
art  my  God  ^"  and  should  rear  an  altar  or  a  temple  to  them,  and 
worship  before  them  in  the  humblest  adoration :  nay  it  is  much 
more ;  since  God  looks  upon  himself  as  treated  more  like  a  Deity, 
by  being  loved,  confided  in,  and  depended  upon,  than  if  a  maa 
should  Sirong  his  temple  with  a  whole  hecatomb,  sacrifice  thou* 
sands  of  rams,  and  pour  ten  thousand  rivers  of  oil  upon  his 
altars. 

Let  every  man,  therefi:>re,  lay  his  hand  upon  his  heart,  and  con^ 
sider  with  himself,  what  that  thing  is  that  wholly  takes  it  up  and 
oonunands  it  as  to  all  its  affections ;  and  let  him  know^  that  that 
dung,  whatsoever  it  be,  is  his  god ;  and  that  God  really  so  ac* 
counts  of  it :  and  consequently,  that  it  is  possible  for  a  man  to 
^^  say  in  his  heart,  that  there  is  no  God,"  though  he  neither 
blasphemes  or  denies  his  being,  nor  divests  him  of  ids  providence 
and  government  of  the  world. 

Ana  thus  much  for  the  first  thing,  the  assertion  that  ^^  there  ia 
no  God." 

n.  I  come  now  to  the  second,  namely,  the  euthor  at  thi$  assetf^ 
(ton,  who,  the  text  tells  us,  is  ^^  the  fool,"  end  his  ^lly  will  bq 
made  to  appear  from  these  following  reasons : 

1.  That  such  a  one,  in  making  and  holding  this  assertion, 
bontradicts  the  general  judgment  and  notion  of  mankind.  He 
opposes  his  drop  to  the  ocean,  his  Uttle  forced  opinion,  to  the 
torrent  of  universal,  natural  instinct,  that  infiised  this  persaasiOQi 
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into  every  one  'before  his  first  milk.     It  is  a  notion  that  a  man  ih 

not  catechized,  bat  bom  into :  his  mother's  womb  was  th^  scihool 

he  learned  it  in.     It  sticks  to  him  Kke  a  piece  of  his  essence,  and 

his  reiy  being  is  the  argument  tfiat  enforces  it.    Herenpon  it  hai 

possessed  and  ^read  itself  into  all  nations,  alllanguageS)  all  socie^ 

ties  and  corporations  :  nor  was  it  ever  known,  that  any  company 

of  men  constantly  owned  the  denial  of  a  Deity..    Many  nation* 

lave  indeed  foully  erred,  and  abused  their  reason  in  the  particular 

ckoice  of  a  God,  or  rather  of  the  worship  of  Qod.     For  I  verily  be^ 

lieve,  that  when  the  Egyptians  and  others  worshipped  this  thing 

or  that,  they  designed  to  worship  the  Supreme  Being,  as  manifest- 

/  fag  some  effect  of  his  power  or  goodness  by  that  thing.     I  sayj 

though   the   nations  perverted  .theipselves  by  idolatry,  yet   tho 

genei^l  notion  and  acknowledgment  of  a  deihr  jremsdned  entire 

amongst  them.     So  that  the  contrary  opinion  or  the  atheist  is  not 

80  mtch  confuted  as  overwhelmed.     And  there  is  no  man  that 

can   rationally  profess  himself  an  atheist,  but  must  also  profess 

himself  wiser  than  the  whole  world,  oppose  his  single  ratiocination 

to  the  ratiocination  of  all  mankmd  ;  but  surely,  the  match  will  be 

found   aarvellous,  unequal,   and  the  vast  disparity  of  the- very 

number,  will  be  an  unanswerable  presumption  against  himw     For 

what  he  can  be  thought  to  find  out  or  discern  more,  than  so  many 

millions  of  the  subtlest  and  most  improved  wits,  every  one  of 

which  was  perhaps  of  a  quicker  apprehension  and  a  further  reach 

flian  himself? 

It  is  morally"  impossible  for  any  falsity  to  be  universally  received 
and  believed,  both  as  to  all  times  and  places ;  and  therefbre  an 
atheist  appears  in  the  world  as  a  strange,  unusual  thing,  as  an  ir- 
regularity, and  exception  from  the  standing  rules  of  nature';  like  a 
man  bom  without  legs  or  arms,  or  indeed,  rather  without  9  head 
or  a  heart. 

2.  The  folly  of  such  a  person  appears  in  this,  that  he  lays  asidef 
a  principle  easy  and  suitable  to  reason,  and  substitutes  in  the 
room  of  it  one  strange  and  harsh,  and,  at  the  best,  highly  impro- 
bable. For  is  it  not  most  suitable  to  reason,  there  being  a  necessity 
of  a  first  mover,  a  thing  granted  by  all,  that  an  intelligent  nature 
of  a  substance  above  the  grossness  of  body,  infinite  m  wisdom, 
power,  gbodness,  and  all '  other  perfection^,  should  first  of  all  con- 
trive and  give  being 'to  this  fabric  of  the  world,  and  afterwards 
preserve,  govern,  and  order  every  thing  in  it  to  his  wise  and 
righteous  purposes?  Is  there  any  thing,  I  say,  in  this/ttiat  an  un- 
prejudicea  reastin  does  ncit  immediately  close  or  fall  in  with,  as 
that  that  is  fairly  consistent  with  a(H  its  principles,  and  giatcs  uponf 
none  of  them  ?  ,  ' 

But  the  atheist  thatt  pufli   at'  thi^^  and  lays  it  wholly  aside, 
what  does  he  resolve  the  phenomena  of  nattife  info  ?    How  come 
we  by  this  world,  according  to  his  philosophy  ?    'Why,  he.  eiAeV 
tells  n^,  that  it  was  from  efemity ;  a  strange,  though  much*  th^ 
Vol,  IV.— 4  C 
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most  rational,  hypothesis  that  he  can  frame.  For  if  it  has  existed 
from  all  eternity,  whence  is  it  that  we  have  no  history  or  record 
of  any  thing  beyond  a  little  above  five  thousand  years  ?  How 
come  the  transactions  of  so  many  myriads  of  years  to  be  swallowed 
up  in  such  deep  silence  and  oblivion  ?  And  as  for  the  story 
even  of  those  five  thousand  years,  we  are  beholden  to  the  scrips 
Jtures  for  it ;  for  all  profane  histories  set  out  from  a  nmch  later 
date :  so  that  Ihis  hypothesis  is  hugely  improbable  and  unfit  for 
.any  rational  man  to  build  his  discourse,  much  less  to  venture  bis 
salvation  upon. 

But  if  this  will  not  do,  we  are  told  that  there  was  an  infinite 
innumerable  company  of  little  bodies,  called  atoms,  from  all 
eternity,  flying  and  roving  about  in  a  void  space,  which  at  length 
hitched  together  and  united  ;  by  which  union  and  connexion  they 
grew  at  length  into  this  beautiful,  curious,  and  most  exact  structure 
of  the  universe.  A  conceit  fitter  for  Bedlam  than  a  school  or  an 
academy ;  and  taken  up,  as  it  were,  in  direct  opposition  to  com- 
mon sense  and  experience.  For,  let  any  one  take  a  vessel  full  of 
sand  or  dust,  and  shake  it  from  one  end  of  the  year  to  the 
other,  and  see  whether  ever  it  will  fall  into  the  figure  of  a  horse, 
an  eagle,  or  a  fish :  or,  let  any  one  shake  ten  thousand  letters 
together,  till  by  some  lucky  shake  they  fall  at  length  into  aa 
elegant  poem  or  oration.  That  chance  and  blind  accident,  the 
usual  parent  of  confusion  and  all  deformity  in  men's  actions, 
should  yet  in  this  outdo  the  greatest  art  and  diligence  in  the  pro-^ 
duction  of  such  admirable,  stupendous  effects,  is  contrary  to  all 
the  rules  that  human  nature  has  been  hitherto  accustomed  to  judge 
bv  ;  and  fit  for  none  to  assert  but  for  him,  who  with  his  God  has 
aliso  renounced  his  reason. 

3.  The  folly  of  such  a  person  appears  firom  the  causes  and  mo* 
tives  inducing  him  to  take  up  this  opinion;  which,  amongst 
others,  are  two* 

(1.)  Great  impiety,  and  disquiet  of  conscience  consequent  there* 
upon.  Some  have  sinned  their  accoimts  so  high,  and  debauched 
their  consciences  so  far,  that  they  dare  not  look  the  persuasion  of 
a  Deity  in  the  face :  and  therefore,  thev  think  to  convey  them* 
selves  from  God,  by  hiding  God  from  themselves ;  by  suppress- 
ing, and,  as  much  as  they  can  possibly,  extin^ishing  all  belief 
and  thought  of  him.  They  are  so  hardened  in  sm,  and  so  far  gone 
in  the  ways  of  sensuality,  that  to  think  of  retreating  by  repentance 
is  loathsome,  and  worse  than  death  to  them  ;  and  therefore  they 
cut  the  woik  short,  and  take  off  all  necessity  of  repentance  by 
denying  providence,  and  a  future  judgment  of  the  lives  and  ao* 
tions  of  men. 

(2.)  The  second  cause  of  this  opinion  is  gieat  ignorance  of 
nature  and  natural  causes.  It  is  a  sayiii^  o£  the  lord  Bacon  that 
a  taste  and  smattering  of  philosophy  mclines  men  to  athaspi, 
but  a  deep  and  a  thorough  loiowledge  of  it  directly  lead  men  to 
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leiigioii.  And  if  the  assertor  of  the  world's  eternity,  or  of  its 
emeri^g  out  of  the  forementioned  coalition  of  atoms,  would 
consider  how  impossible  it  is  for  a  body  to  put  itself  into  motion 
widiout  the  impulse  of  some  superior  immaterial  agent;  and 
what  an  unactive  sluggish  thing  that  is  that  the  philosophers  call 
matter,  and  how  utteriy  unable  to  fashion  itself  into  the  several 
forms  it  bears,  he  would  quickly  fly  to  a  spiritual,  intelligent 
moTcr,  such  a  onetas  we  affinn  to  be  God. 

4.  And  lastly,  the  folly  of  such  persons  as  say  in  their  heart, 
'^  There  is  no  Crod,"  appears  from  those  cases  in  which  such 

rsrsons  begin  to  doubt  and  waver,  and  fly  ofi*  from  their  opinion, 
shall  instance  in  two. 

(1.)  In  the  time  of  some  great  and  imminent  danger.  As  it  is 
is  reported  of  the  Persians  in  .£schylus,  that  were  routed  by 
tte  lake  Strymon ;  and  thereupon,  being  either  to  pass  the  ice 
then  ready  to  thaw,  or  to  be  cut  in  pieces  by  the  enemy ;  thou^ 
before  they  hekl,  or  at  least  pretended  to  hold,  that  there  was 
DO  God ;  yet  then  they  fell  upon  their  knees,  and  prayed  to 
God  diat  the  ice  might  bear  them :  nor  is  this  to  be  wondered 
at,  since  all  men  by  nature  seem  to  have  a  secret  acknowledg- 
ment of  a  certain  invisible  power  that  is  able  either  to  help  or 
to  hurt  them,  which  perhaps  is  the  first  rude  draught  and  original 
seed  of  the  persuasion  of  a  Deity.  And  it  is  this  secret  acknow- 
ledgment that  naturally  makes  men,  in  a  great  strait  and  extre> 
mity,  willing  to  rely  upon  more  assistances  than  they  see,  and  to 
extend  their  nope  farther  than  their  sense. 

But  now,. is  not  eveiy  such  person  most  ridiculous,  who  shall 
owe  his  religion  to  the  disturbances  of  his  fear,  which  he  cast  off 
in  the  settlement  of  his  reason.^  Shall  a  little  danger  and  con- 
fusion make  him  quake  out  his  atheism,  and  be  able  to  enthrone 
God  in  his  mindl,  who  by  his  being  and  constant  preservation, 
and  the  exact  fi'ame  and  oraer  of  the  universe,  could  never  yet  be 
convinced  of  any  such  thing  ?  But  this  is  an  evident  sign  that 
the  judgment  of  such  persons  lies  not  in  their  understanding,  but  in 
the  lower  region  of  man's  nature,  their  affections. 

(2.)  The  other  time  in  which  the  atheist  usually  deserts  his 
opbion,  is  the  time  of  approaching  death.  What  a  different  way 
of  reasoning  and  discoursing  has  die  mind  then,  and  needs  must 
it  have  so!  for  atheism  is  not  any  real  persuasion,  but  a  vain 
pretence  and  affectation,  by  which  some  would  seem  to  be  greater 
wits  and  higher  qieculators  than  other  men.  But  alas!  aflecta- 
tion  expires  upon  a  death-bed.  No  man  has  then  any  design  to 
deceive  or  inmose  upon  the  reason  of  other  men,  much  less  upon 
his  own.  All  his  thought  and  desire  then  is  to  be  as  safe  as  he 
can:  he  knows  that  it  has  been  the  judgment  of  all  the  wise 
men  in  the  world,  that  there  is  a  supreme  Judge  and  a  future 
estate  for  men's  souk ;  and  he  perceives  his  reason  too  K|^t  and 
too  little  to  Iqr  in  tibe  hdanoe  against  Aem. 
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.  But  now  it  is  a  mostTighteouB  iiahg  -mik  God,  to  let  mu3i,  w 
have  striTett  to  free  themselves  from  this  belief,  be  able  to  oret- 
nle  and  bind  up  their  oonseience  so  far,  as  to  keq)  it  down  for  a 
long  time ;  and  then  at  length  to  let  conscience  loose  upon 
them,  with  this  terrible  persuasion  quick  and  awakened  upon  it : 
'for -God  has  not  put  it  mto  any  man's  power  tO' extinguish  tibis 
witness  tfa^t  he  has  left  of  himself  in  the  minds  of  men ;  he  has 
not  left  men  so  much  at  their  own  difiposal,  as  to  obliterate  and 
rase  out  what  he  has  written  in  their  hearts,  and  to  be  atheists 
when  they  please.  And  therefore,  wheresoever  I  have  hithertb 
made  mention  of  atheists,  I  undeistand  not  such  as  have  abso- 
lutely shaken  off  the  notion  of  a  Deity,  but  such  as  have  endea- 
voured and  attempted  so  to  do,  by  annine  themtelves  with 
arguments  end  considerations  against  it ;  and  accordingly  have 
proceeded  so  &r,  as  to  weaken  and  eclipse  die  present  a^tingp 
of  this  habitusd  persuasion ;  otherwise  I  fuDy  beHeve,  that  there 
are  some  lucid  mtelrvais,  in  which,  maugre  all  the  art  and  foiee 
used  to  suppress  it,  it  breaks  forth  and  shows  its  terrifying  com- 
jnandins;  majesty  over  the  ^iUy  hearts  of  such  wretches,  but 
-especiaUy  when  they  are  to  bid  adieu  to  diose  litde  woridly  sup- 
ports that  for  a  while  bore  up  their  spirits  in  their  pro&oieneas 
and  contempt  of  God. 

I  have  now  finished  what  I  first  proposed  fix>m  the  word% 
namely,  the  assertion,  that  ^^  there  is  no  God,"  and  the  author  of 
it,  "  the  fool." 

But  here,  after  all,  is  it  not  a  sad  thing,  that  it  should  be  pei^ 
tinent  for  any  preadier  to  make  a  sermon  against  atheism!  A 
sin,  that  does  not  only  unchristian,  but  umnan  the  peison  that  is 
guUty  of  it  I  But  we  have  great  reason  to  judge,  that  the 
corruption  of  men's  manners  is  grown  to  that  enormous  hei^t, 
that  men  are  not  as  they  were  heretofore.  Those  awes  of 
religion  and  a  Deity,  that  a  less  improved  debauchery  left  stili 
untouched  upon  the  conscience,  the  modem  and  more  'thorough* 
paced  sinner  endeavours  to  deface  and  throw  off  as  pedantry  and 
narrowness,  and  die  foolish  prejudices  and  infusions  of  education. 

What  this  will  come  to,  and  whether  God  and  nature  will 
sufier  men  to  be  as  bad  as  thejr  strive  to  be,  I  cannot  determine ; 
but,  surely,  they  generally  affect  a  superiority  in  villany  above 
Ifaeir  ancestors ;  axnlit  is  not  enough  for  a  man  to  approve  himself 
a  laborious  drunkaid,  and  a  dexterous  cheat,  or  a  sly  adulterer^ 
unless  he  can  set  off  all  with  the  crowning  perfection  of  passing 
for  a  complete  atheist 

I  suppose  the  feresoing  discourse  may  be  of  some  use  to  utf ; 
aild  if  80,  wfaaA  can  umt  use  be  so  properiy,  as  to  give  every  on^ 
of  US'  a  view  and  prospect  into  his  own  heiort?  None'lcnows 
how  much  villany  lodges  in  this  litde  retirM  room.  The  pro* 
phet  teUs  us  that  ^^the  heart  is  desperately  wicked;''  and  we 
need  no  other  argument  to  prove  his  words,  than  that  if  is  tlie 
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soD  V9hete  Ibis  detestable  weed  grows.  There  are  few  who  be* 
liere  that  they  can  be  atheists,  even  in  the  sense  that  I  have 
declared ;  but  it  is  because  they  have  not  studied  the  workings 
and  methods,  the  depths  and  hcnlownesses  of  that  subtle  principle 
^thin  them,  their  heart.  But  as  for  such  as  will  set  themselves  to 
watch  oyer  and  counterwork  it,  so  as  to  prevent  this  monstrous 
birth,  let  them  be  advised  to  beware  of  three  thmgs,  as  I  think, 
the  most  ready  leaders  to  atheism. 

1st.  Great  and  crying  sins,  such  as  make  the  conscience  raw 
and  sick,  and  so  drive  it  to  this  wretched  course  for  its  cure. 

2d}y.  Let  them  beware  of  discontents  about  the  cross  passages 
of  God's  providenc^e  towards  them.  A  melancholy  discontented 
mind,  by  long  brooding  upon  these  things,  has  at  length  hatched 
the  cockatrice's  egg,  and  brought  forth  ameism. 

3dly  and  lastly.  Let  men  especially  beware  of  devoting  them- 
selves to  pleasure  and  sensuality.  There  is  no  one  thing  in  the 
worid  that  casts  God  out  of  the  heart  like  it,  and  makes  £e  heart 
bj  degrees  to  hate  and  be  weary  of  all  thoughts  of  him. 

These  things  cannot  here  be  insisted  upon.  It  remains,  therefore, 
that  we  endeavour  to  preserve  a  constant  fear  and  love  of  the  great 
Ood  upon  our  spirits ;  that  so  we  fall  not  into  the  fatal,  devouring 
galf  of  either  of  their  sins ;  as  namely,  to  "  deny  the  Lord  that 
bought,"  or  to  renounce  the  God  that  made  us. 

lo  whom  therefore  be  rendered  and  ascribed,  as  is  most  due, 
all  praise,  might,  majesty,  and  dominion,  both  now  and  for  ever- 
more.   Amen. 
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the  isbaelites'  ingbatitude  to  god. 

Psalm  cvi.  7. 

Owr  fathers  understood  not  thy  wanders  in  Egypt ;  they  rememhered 
not  the  multitude  of  thy  mercies  ;  but  provoked  him  at  the  mo, 
even  at  the  Red  sea. 

Providence,  in  all  its  parts  and  methods  of  acting,  seems  to 
carry  on  this  great  design,  not  to  leave  itself  without  witness  in  the 
world.  And  for  this  cause,  it  ^ves  greater  or  less  manifestations 
of  its  superintendency  over  affairs  here  below,  those  especially  re- 
lating to  the  church,  according  to  the  proportion  of  the  church's 
exigencies  and  occasions.  Which  when  they  are  so  great  aM 
arduous,  that  they  seem  even  to  call  out  for  help  from  heaven,  and 
to  exceed  all  possibility  of  redress,  but  by  the  interposal  of  a 
miracle,  why  then  miracles  come  in  season,  and  shall  be  shown, 
as  being  the  rarities  and  reserves  of  Heaven,  designed  to  recover 
upon  men's  hearts  a  belief  of  that  Providence,  that  the  constant, 
uninterrupted  course  of  natural  causes  is  apt  to  obscure,  and  to 
render  the  less  observable. 

But  in  no  passage  since  the  creation  did  omnipotence  ever  so 
eminently  make  bare  its  arms  and  show  itself,  as  it  did  in  those 
stupendous  proceedings  in  Egypt,  following  miracle  with  miracle, 
till  at  length,  even  in  spite  of  power  and  malice,  and  obstbacy 
itself,  it  brought  out  the  armies  of  Israel  free  and  victorious,  from 
amidst  the  iron  grinding  jaws  of  a  long,  a  cruel,  and  unsupporta- 
ble  bondage  and  subjection. 

And  that  the  world  may  see  that  the  hand  of  divine  power  is 
not  yet  shortened,  nor  the  bowels  of  divine  goodness  straitened, 
but  that  God  is  as  able  and  ready  to  save  his  church  as  ever ; 
succeeding  ages  have  not  been  wholly  without  some  declarations 
of  it,  in  several  transcendent  and  miraculous  instances  of  help 
and  deliverance ;  when  once  the  straitness  and  vast  difficulty  of 
affairs  has  baffled  and  laughed  at  all  assistances  of  created  power, 
and  so  made  the  omnipotent  Author  of  the  deliverance  visible 
and  conspicuous. 

And  amongst  these  supernatural  instances  of  temporal  mercy, 
vouchsafed  to  mankind  in  these  latter  ages  of  the  world,  there  is 
none  certainly  superior,  if  any  parallel,  to  that  glorious  master- 
piece of  Providence,  to  the  commemoration  of  which  we  are 
called  by  this  day's  solemnity.  For  if  ever  the  miracles  of  Egypt 
were   re-acted,  it  has  been  upon  the  scene  of  England ;  which 
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stands,  as  it  ureie,  a  copy,  and  a  lasting  transcript  both  of  the 
bondage  and  the  deliverance.  Both  church  and  state  were  under 
the  yoke  and  lash  of  remorseless  tyrants  and  taskmasters.  1  V 
rants  resolved  to  have  bound  the  bonds  of  their  captivity  for 
ever,  and  never  to  have  let  them  go :  nor  was  there  any  hope  or 
likelihood  of  it,  till  God  himself  undertook  the  business,  and 
plagued  the  nation,  by  shaking  the  threatening  sword  of  a  civil 
war  over  it,  that  had  so  lately  turned  all  into  blood ;  by  blasting 
it  with  the  hail  and  stones  of  several  insulting  governments,  then 
as  changeable  as  the  weather;  also  pestering  die  land  wiUi  the 
fiogs  of  this  sect,  and  the  lice  of  that,  and  the  locusts  of  another; 
likewise  confounding  our  English  Egyptians  with  the  thick  dark- 
ness  of  faction  and  ignorance ;  and  lastly,  snatching  away  that 
first-bom  of  tyranny,  perjury,  and  rebellion,  and  blowing  him 
out  of  the  world,  as  he  did  the  locusts  out  of  Egypt ;  till  at 
length  breaches  and  divisions  amongst  themselves,  like  the  dividing 
of  the  Red  sea,  and  the  parting  of  the  mighty  waters,  both 
swaUowed  up  them,  and  became  as  a  wall  of  brass  on  both  hands, 
to  our  king  and  his  loyal  exiled  subjects,  to  convey  them  safe 
mto  a  possession  of  those  rights  which,  both  by  the  gift  of  God 
and  the  laws  of  men,  were  so  undoubtedly  their  own. 

Thus  we  have  seen  some  resemblance  between  the  transactions 
of  Providence  with  Israel  and  with  ourselves.  We  have  seen 
how  like  we  are  to  them  for  their  miraculous  deliverances  ;  and, 
which  is  the  worst,  though  perhaps  the  nearest,  part  of  the  re- 
semblance, it  will  appear  also  presently,  how  like  we  are  to  them 
for  their  miraculous  ingratitude. 

In  the  text  we  have  these  three  things  observable. 

I.  The  unworthy  and  un^teful  deportment  of  the  Israelites 
towards  God  upon  a  most  signal  mercy  and  deliverance :  ^^  They 
provoked  him." 

II.  The  aggravation  of  this  unworthy  deportment  from  the 
nature  and  circumstance  of  the  deliverance:  ^^They  provoked 
him  at  the  sea,  even  at  the  Red  sea." 

ni.  And  lastly,  the  cause  of  this  misbehaviour  and  unworthy 
deportment,  which  was  their  not  understanding  the  designs  of 
mercy  in  the  several  instances  of  it ;  "  They  understood  not  thy 
wonders  in  Egypt" 

I.  And  for  the  first  of  these,  the  Israelites^  ungrateful  and 
umoortky  deportment  towards  God :  "  They  provoked  him." 

To  provoke^  is  an  expression  setting  forth  a  peculiar  and  more 
than  ordinary  degree  of  misbehaviour ;  and  seems  to  import  an 
insolent  daring  resolution  to  offend.  A  resolution  not  contented 
with  one  single  stroke  of  disobedience,  but  such  a  one  as  multi- 
plies and  repeats  the  action,  till  the  offence  greatens,  and  rises 
into  an  affront:  and  as  it  relates  to  God,  so  I  conceive  it  strikes 
at  him  in  a  threefold  respect:  1.  Of  his  power:  2.  Of  his 
goodness ;  3.  Of  his  patience. 
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.  '  1.  And  ^X9t  it  rises  up  againA  the  power  and  preiiogaliye  of 
God.  It  iS|  as  it  were,  an  assault  upon  God  sitting  upon  his 
throne^  a  snatching  at  his  sceptre,  and  a.  defiance  of  his  mery 
royalty  and  supremacy.  He  that  provokes  God  does  in  a  manner 
dare  him  to  strike,  and  to  revenge  (he  injury  and  invasion  upon 
his  hohour.  He  considers  not  the  wedght  of  God  almighty's  arm, 
and  the  edge  of  his  sword,  the  swiftness  and  poison  of  his  arrows, 
but  pufls  at  all,  and  looks  the  terror  of  sin-revenging  justice  in 
the  face.  The  Israelites  could  not  sin  against  God,  tAer  those 
miracles  in  Egypt,  without  a  signal  poovocation  of  that  poiwer 
that  they  had  so  late  and  so  convincing  an  experience  of:  a 
power  that  could  have  crushed  an  Israelite  as  easoly  as  an  Egyp* 
tian  ;  and  given  as  terrible  an  instance. of  its  consuming  foroe  upon 
false  firiends,  as  upon  professed  enemies:  in  the  sight  of  God, 
perhaps,  the  less  sort  of  offenders  of  the  two. 

And  can  the  sins  of  any  nation  in  the  world  more  affront  God 
in  the  grand  attribute  of  his  power,  than  the  sins  of  ours;  whidi 
has  given  such  flaming  illustrious  experiiu^its  of  itself,  as  have 
dazzled  our  eyes  and  astonished  our  hearts.  For  have  we  not 
seen  a  flouristung  state  and  a  glorious  church  broken  in  pieces, 
and,  as  it  were,  extinguished  in  a  moment  ?  and  a  prince,  as  great 
as  good,  torn  out  of  his  throne,  stripped  of  his  power,  and  at 
length  disastrously  cut  off  by  the  hand  of  violence?  and  dare 
we  now  sin  against  that  power  that  has  thus  shown  us  how  easily 
it  can  confound  .and  overturn  all  the  glories  of  worldly  grandeur  i 
and  which  after  all  this,  has,  by  a  miraculous  exertion  of  itself, 
called  up  a  buried  church  and  state  firom  the  grave,  and  ^ven 
them  a  stupendous  resurrection  ftom  the  conftision  and  rubbish  of 
^  long  and  woful  desolation :  and  this  by  bringing  back  the 
banished  son  of  a  murdered  father,  even  over  the  heads  of  his 
enemies  armed  and  potent,  and  rather  amazed  than  conquered  into 
their  former  allegiance.  A  work  so  big  with  miracle  and  wonder, 
90  apparently  abov^,  nay  even  against,  the  common  methods  of 
human  acting,  that,  were  there  no  other  argument  to  prove  a 
Providence,  this  One  passage  alone  were  sufficient;  and  that 
such  a  one  as  barries  in  it  tibe  force  and  brightness  of  a  demon* 
stration. 

2.  Provoking  God  imports  an  abuse  of  his  goodness.  God,  as 
he  is  clothed  with  power,  is  the  proper  object  of  our  fear ;  but  as 
he  displays  his  goodness,  of  our  love.  By  one  he  would  com- 
mand, by  the  other  he  would  win,  and,  as  it  were,  court  our  obe- 
dience.  And  an  affront  to  his  goodness,  his  tenderness,  and  his 
qiercy,  as  much  exceeds  an  affront  of  his  power,  as  a  wound  aft 
the  he^  transcends!  a  blow  on  the  handl  For  when  God  shall 
show  miracles  of  mercy,  step  out  of  the  common  road  of  provi- 
dence, commanding  the  host  of  heaven,  the  globe  of  the  earth, 
and  the  whole  system  of  nature  out  of  its  course,  to  serve  a 
design  of  goodness  upon  a  people,  as  he  did  upon  the  Israelites ; 
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hot  Awovocation,  after  such  obliging  passages,  infinitely  base 
and  iosufierable,  and  a  degree  of  ingratitude  higher  than  the 
ketvens  k  stnxek  at,  and  deeper  than  the  sea  that  they  passed 
duDOgh? 

8.   Provoking  Grod  imports  an  affront  upon  his  long-sufleiing 
and  his  patience.    Hie  movings  of  nature,  in  the  breasts  of  aS 
ttaddnd,  teH  ns  how  keenly,  how  regretfully,  every  msm  resent? 
the  abuse  of  his  love ;  how  hardly  any  prince,  but  one,  can  put 
<q>  an  otBsiace  against  his  acts  of  mtrcy ;  and  how  much  more 
iffiontive  it  is  to  despise  meroy  ruling  by  the  golden  sceptre  of 
pardon,  Aan  by  the  iron  rod  of  a  penal  law.    But  now  patience  is 
a  ibtther  aad  a  higher  advance  of  mercy ;    it  is  mercy  drawn 
out  at  length ;  mercy  wrestling  with  baseness,  and  striving,  if 
ponble,  even  to  weaiy  and  outdo  ingratitude;  and  therefore  a 
an  against  this  is  the  highest  pitch,  the  utmost  improvement, 
and,  as  I  nay  so  speak,  the  ne  plus  uUra  of  provocation.    For 
whoi  pdience  shall  come  to  be  tired,  and  even  out  of  breath  with 
pardoning,  let  all  the  invention  of  mankind  find  something  further, 
eittier  upon  whidh   an   offender  may  cast   his  hope,   or  against 
which  he  can  commit  a  sin.     But  it  was  God's  patience  that  the 
ongiat^al  Israelites  sinned    against;   for  they   even    plied   and 
pirsued  Inm  with  mn  upon  sin,  one  offence  following  and  throng- 
mgnpon  the  neck  of  another,  the  last  account  still  rising  highest, 
and  swelling  bigger,  till  the  treasuries  of  grace  and  pardon  were  so 
far  drained  and^exhausted,   that  they  provoked  God   to  swear, 
and  what  is  more,  to  ^'  swear  in   his   wrath,"  and  with   a   full 
purpose  of   revenge,  ftat  they   should   "  never   enter  into  his 
wst." 

And  tbos  I  have  given  you  the  threefold  dimension  of  the  pro- 
vocation that  the  Israelites  passed  upon  God ;  and  it  is  to  be 
iesred,  that  our  sins  have  been  cast  into  the  same  mould,  they  do 
10  exactly  resemble  them  in  all  their  proportions  ;  for  we  ace  as 
deep  in  arrears  to  heaven,  and  have  as  large  a  sum  of  abused 
goodness  and  patience  to  account  for,  as  ever  they  had ;  and  so 
mmsh  greater  is  our  account  than  theirs  could  be,  that  we  had  the 
advanta^  of  their  example  to  have  forewarned  us. 

H.  I  proceed  now  to  the  second  thing  proposed  from  the  text ; 
aUeh  is,  the  eggravttiian  of  the  Israelites^  unworthy  deportment  to^ 
w&Nk  their  ahnigkly  deliverer y  set  forth  in  these  words :  "  They 
pioviiked'him  at  the  sea,  even  at  the  Red  sea." 

The  extraordinary  emphasis  of  which  expression,  in  the  re- 
pealled use  of  the  same  words,  shows  what  a  particular  and  severe 
observation  God  passed  upon  their  behaviour.  The  baseness  and 
tn^rafittide  oif  which  he  casts  in  their  teeth,  by  confronting  it 
with  Hie  eminent  obligation  laid  upon  them,  by  tiie  glorious  4^- 
Uverance  he  vouchsafed  them  :  a  deliverance  heightened  and  en- 
nobled  with  these  four  qualifications*    1.   Its  greatness;  .2.  Its 

roL.iv.- 
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unexpectedness  ;   3.   Its  seasonableness ;   4.  Its  andesenredness. 
Of  each  of  which  in  their  order. 

1.  And  first  for  the  greatness  of  the  deliyerance.  Very  great 
surely  it  must  needs  nave  been,  comparing  the  contemptible 
weakness  of  the  persons  delivered,  with  the  strength  and  terror 
of  the  enemy  from  whom  they  were  delivered.  What  were  a 
company  of  poor  oppressed  bricklayers,  inured  to  servitude  as  to 
an  inheritance,  for  four  hundred  years  successively,  and  conse- 
quently whose  very  soul  and  spirit  was  even  lost  in  clay  and  rub- 
bish, and  made  poor,  and  low,  and  grovelling  by  the  disciplines 
of  a  long  captivity  ?  How  were  these  able  to  have  looked  Pha- 
raoh and  his  armies  in  the  face,  who  had  so  loifg  trembled  under 
the  frown  and  lash  of  the  meanest  of  his  task-masters  ?  What 
could  their  trowels  have  done  against  the  Egyptian  swords ;  their 
aprons  against  the  others'  armour  and  artillexy  ?  They  could  be 
confident  of  nothing,  but  of  sinking  under  the  inequsdity  of  the 
encounter.  And  could  there  be  a  greater  deliverance  than  thus  to 
fetch  a  lamb  out  of  the  jaws  of  the  lion,  to  wrest  weakness  out  of 
the  hands  of  power,  and  the  captive  from  the  clutches  of  the 
strong  ?    This  was  the  case  of  the  Israelites. 

And  surely  we  shall  find  that  it  was  our  own  too.  For  could 
there  be  a  greater  disproportion  than  there  was  between  us  and  our 
oppressing  enemies  ?  Were  they  not,  even  in  the  very  day  of 
our  deliverance,  as  strong,  as  mighty,  and  well  armed  as  ever? 
Were  their  hands  at  all  weakened,  that  they  could  not  strike,  or 
their  swords  blunted,  that  they  could  not  wound  ?  Naturally  speak- 
ing, I  am  sure  they  were  not :  but  whether  their  hearts  were  for 
the  present  changed  by  an  immediate  impression  fix>m  heaven,  or 
their  hands  overruled  by  the  art  and  conduct  of  that  great  restorer 
of  his  country  ;  certain  it  is,  they  were  like  men  in  amaze,  and  not 
able  to  act  the  habitual  villany  of  their  principles  and  dispositions. 
So  that  we  saw  our  king  returning  to  his  own  triumphanuy,  at  the 
head  of  that  army  by  which  he  had  been  driven  and  kept  out ;  an 
army  with  their  swords  in  their  hands,  and,  for  the  most  part,  with 
their  old  principles  in  their  hearts.  And  had  not  this  deliverance 
all  the  marks  of  greatness  and  prodigy,  that  (be  it  spoken  with 
reverence)  almightiness  itself  could  stamp  upon  it  ?  Search  the 
annals  of  story,  run  over  all  the  records  of  antiquity,  and  give  it 
a  parallel  if  you  can.  It  could  be  none  but  the  Almighty's  doing, 
and  therefore  oueht  to  be  "  marvellous  in  our  eyes.''  It  carried 
its  author  in  its  front,  and  eveiy  circumstance  of  the  transaction 
was  noted  with  the  traces  and  signatures  of  a  divine  power  and 
contrivance.  It  was  too  great  for  the  measures  of  any  finite 
created  agents. 

2.  A  second  property  of  the  deliverance  vouchsafed  to  the 
Israelites  at  the  Red  sea,  was  its  unexpectedness.  Their  wits 
fiiiled  them  to  contrive  an  escape,  as  well  as  their  power  to  make 

SK>d  a  resistance.    The  enemv  was  behind,  and  the  sea  before 
em ;  that  is.  death  both  frtcect  them  and  pu«*sued  them  too-  ano 
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could  they  expect,  that  either  the  hardened  heart  of  a  Pharaoh 
should  relent,  and  bid  them  return,  or  the  derouring  element  forget 
its  cruel^,  and  turn  their  sanctuary  to  protect  them  r 

It  is  true,  indeed,  that  if  any  people  in  the  world  might  have 
expected  such  miraculous  countermands  upon  nature,  they  were 
the  Israelites,  to  whom  custom  and  frequency  had  made  miracles 
80  fiuniliar,  as  even  to  offer  them  to  their  expectation.  Yet  we 
know  they  were  far  from  inferring  their  future  preservation  from 
their  former  deliverance,  and  that  the  God  of  their  fathers  would 
act  as  miraculously  in  one,  as  he  had  done  in  the  other ;  and 
thereupon  we  read  these  worthy  expostulations  of  their  infidelity, 
striking  direcUv  indeed  at  Moses,  but  tacitly  reflecting  upon  God 
himself:  Exodf.  xiv.  11,  12,  ^'Because  there  were  no  graves  in 
Egypt,  hast  thou  taken  us  away  to  die  in  the  wilderness? 
Wherefore  hast  thou  dealt  thus  with  us,  to  carry  us  out  oif 
£gypt  ?  Did  we  not  say  to  thee  in  E^ypt,  Let  us  alone,  that  we 
may  serve  the  Egyptians?  for  it  had  been  better  for  us  to 
serve  the  Egyptians,  than  that  we  should  die  in  the  wilder- 
ness." Death  was  their  belief,  death  their  fear,  nothing  but  death 
their  expectation.  But  now  how  welcome,  how  sweet  and  even 
transporting  must  such  a  deliverance  needs  be,  as  steps  in  be- 
tween a  great  mischief  and  a  great  fear :  as  disappoints  and  con- 
futes the  terror  of  a  man's  expectations,  and,  as  I  may  so  say, 
baffles  him  according  to  his  heart's  desire !  For  the  expectation 
and  hope  of  a  good  fulfilled,  is  not  so  pleasing  as  the  expectation 
and  fear  of  a  great  evil  defeated.  It  does  not  affect  the  mind 
with  so  sensible,  so  quick,  and  so  exalting  a  delight.  The  reason 
of  which  is,  because  enjoyment  in  this  state  of  mortality  does  not 
80  much  gratify  as  misery  does  afflict  us ;  and  consequendy  na- 
ture more  desires  to  be  delivered  from  one,  than  to  be  possessed 
of  the  other.  If  ever  there  is  a  "  picture  of  silver,"  to  set  forth 
an  '^  apple  of  gold,"  it  is  when  the  mercy  of  the  deliverance  is 
set  forth  and  enhanced  by  the  precedent  fears  and  despairs  of  him 
that  is  delivered.  For  can  any  delight  be  greater,  than  for  a  man 
to  set  his  foot  upon  the  neck  of  that  enemy,  bv  whom  but  three 
minutes  before  he  expected  certainly  to  die  ?  To  behold  that  sea 
opening  itself  as  a  bosom  to  embrace,  which  he  could  not  expect 
to  be  any  other  than  a  grave  to  swallow  and  consume?  With 
these  circumstances  of  endearment  did  God  deliver  the  Israelites. 

And  with  the  very  same  did  he  advance  the  mercy  of  our  de- 
liverance :  for  it  was  a  thing  so  much  beyond  men's  expectation, 
before  the  doing  of  it,  that  they  could  scarce  believe  it  when  it 
was  done ;  the  astonishing  strangeness  of  the  thing  made  meii  al- 
most question  the  reports  of  their  own  eyes  and  ears,  and  disbe- 
lieve the  information  of  their  very  senses,  so  that  we  might  in 
that  day  have  taken  up  those  emphadcal  words  of  the  prophet 
David :  "  Lord,  when  &ou  didst  turn  the  captivity  of  thy  pec^le^ 
then  were  we  like  unto  those  that  dream."    The  matter  and  sub* 
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iect  of  Our  joy  mis  so  strange  add  tnilikely,  Aat,  like  men  m  a 
dream,  we  seemed  to  enjoy  it  rather  hj  the  flattering  representations 
of  fancy,  than  to  possess  it  by  any  reality  of  fruition. 

For  so  improbable  was  it,  a  little  before  it  happened,  that 
forei^  princes  and  nations  begai)  to  lay  aside  all  hope  of  the 
king's  restoration ,  and  our  next  neighbours,  together  with  their 
hopes  of  &at,  began  to  give  over  also  their  respects  to  his  person, 
hani&ing  hhn  out  of  their  territories,  without  any  consideration 
of  his  near  alliance  of  blood,  and  (which  ought  to  have  be^ 
the  wannest  argument  in  the  breast  of  kings)  the  distress  of 
majesty  by  such  an  act  of  inhospital  barbarity,  as  befone  was  un- 
heard of,  and  perhaps  never  practised  but  by  themselves.  And 
'*as  fbr  affairs  here  at  home,  fkctions  and  animosities  grew  higher 
and  higher,  clashing  indeed  amongst  themselves,  but  unanimously 
conspiring  against  the  royal  interest.  Nay,  and  did  not  the 
wonted  fidelity  and  courage  of  many  begin  to  warp  and  decline, 
"while  they  were  willing  to  buy  a  settlement  under  any  usurped 

gvemment,  with  the  price  of  their  allegiance  to  the  right  and 
vful ;  so  that  the  title  of  the  just  heir  was  looked  upon  as  for- 
lorn and  desperate,  and  the  restitution  of  it  exploded  as  a  thing 
impracticable;   and  that  by  many  virtuosos  who  now  enjoy  bo 
'much  under  it;  that  they  foi^et  what  formerly  they  deserved 
'from  It  ?    And  so  far  did  things  iben  seem  to  settle  upon  another 
'bottom,  that,  as  the  Israelites  said,  "  Let  us  alone,  that  we  mi^ 
serve  the  Egyptians:"  so  all  parties,  but  the  royal  and  episcopaf, 
'were    recognizing    and    courting  the  new  puny  protector,   and 
^adoring  that  rising  ignis  Jntuus  as  the  Persians  do  the  sun,  com- 

Saring  him,  forsooth,  to  a  peaceable  Solomon,  succeeding  in  the 
irone  of  Us  warlike  father  David ;  and  there  is  no  doubt  hut  the 
^father  was  just  as  like  David  for  his  piety,  as  the  son  was  like 
Solomon  for  his  wisdom ;  much  at  one. 

But  so  little  did  their  covenant  put  them  in  mind  of  their 
king,  that  his  hi^hness's  most  loyal  and  obedient  subjects, 
especially  of  the  schismatical  nreachmg  order,  desired  no  chan^, 
nor  ever  thought  of  any,  till  the  ministerial  maintenance  (so 
much  as  remained  of  it)  began  to  reel  and  totter,  and  be  made*a 
prdy  to  those  whom  they  themselves  had  preached  into  such 
principles  as  would  in  die  issue  have  certainly  devoured  them. 

And  as  those  persons  desired  no  change,  so  the  hearts  even  of 
'(he  loyal  and  the  faithful  began  to  fisul,  and  scarce  to  expect  any ; 
iit  least  in  such  a  manner  as  it  came  to  pass.    For  who  could 
h^Ve  beUeved,  that  so  many  parties,  whom  both  their  guilt  and 
"int^rekt  had  made  so  inveterate  against  their  prince,  could  ever 
'h^ve  fkllen  down  at  the  feet  of  offended  majesty,  but  in  the 
'field  ?    That  those  whose  blood  boiled  so  high  against  him,  couM 
ever  have  been  brought  to  receive  him,  keeping  the  same  blood 
still  in  tfieir  veins  ?    Kone  could  have  expected  any  other  restora- 
tion 'of  his  majesty  but  by  dint  of  sword,  by  the  hatQe  df  the 
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imriori  with  confused  noise,  and  gannents  rolled  in  blood ;  or,  in 
a  word;  that  he  should  retu^  any  other  way,  than  hy  which  h« 
was  dnTea  out.  Let  this,  therefore,  be  the  second  commendinjg 
pioperty  of  our  deliverance,  thi^t  while  it  met  with  our  desires  it 
traascended  our  expectations. 

3.  The  third  commending  property  of  the  Israelites'  deliirer- 
aoce  was  the  eminent  seasonableneas  ojT  it,  G^d  dehveied  them 
at  that  very  nick  of  time,  when  they  were  but  one  remove,  one 
hair's  breadth  from  destruction.  One  hour's  delay  mi^ht  have 
made  the  deliverance  for  ever  im|>ossible.  So,  that  it  was  a 
mercy  in  ^ason,  and  therefore  in  its  prime.  The  hand  of  the 
enemy  was  alreadv  lift  up,  su^d  then  it  could  not  be  long  before 
the  blow.  But  God  that  interposes  betwe^  the  purpose  and  the 
action,  even  then  when  it  is  ripest  for  it,  and  immediately  passing 
into  it,  diverted  the  enemy's  rage,  and  took  from  him  the  power 
of  revenge  almost  in  the  very  midst  of  the  opportunity.  A  rescue 
fiom  death,  though  but  threatening  at  a  distance,  is  a  mercy; 
but  to  rescue  from  it  when  it  hovers  over  a  man,  and  is  even 
glaring  him  in  his  talons,  is  the  most  endeazing  circumstance  of 
mercy. 

And  now,  if  we  pass  from  the  Israelites  to  ourselvesy(as  very 
easily  and  naturally  we  may),  we  know  hpw  seasonably  the  day 
of  our  temporal  redemption  sprang  in  uppn  us.  Our  long-dying 
liberty  seemed  then  talcing  its  last  gasp,  and  God  knows  wh^ 
mischie&  were  then  hatching  in  the  breasts  of  those  tyrants.  For 
t^  the  fiunace  was  heating,  might  be  known  by  the  ^Mtrks  that 
flew  out  A  massacre  was  often  spoken  of  and  urged,  and,  it  is 
like,  not  far  from  being  intended ;  the  ministry  and  the  law  were 
then  professedly  struck  at ;  n^w  oaths  of  abjuration  invented  and 
imposed,  to  ensnare  the  nation;  and,  if  it  were  possible,  to 
phiDge  it  deeper  in  perjury  than  it  was  before.  Religion  was  so 
unhinged,  both  as  to  tiie  discipline  and  doctrine  of  Christianky, 
that  there  was  nothing  certain  but  change,  nothing  constant  bul 
variety ;  till,  having  run  die  round  of  sul  other  alterations,  thej 
were  passing  into  direct  atheism,  and  casting  off  that  Deity, 
whom,  having  so  notoriously  disobeyed,  it  was  their  concernment 
abo  to  deny.  In  a  word,  the  nation  was  then  involved  in  a  mur 
versal  confusion ;  its  government,  its  laws,  its  religion,  were  then 
following  their  prince  into  banishment,  and  resolved  not  to  Betutn 

tiflhedid. 

And  surely,  now  it  grew  high  time  for  the  English  nation  to 
think  of  recovering  itself  from  some  of  that  in&my  and  loud  re«- 
pio^cb,  that  the  filling  of  innocent  royal  blood,  and  the  profane 
invasioB  of  all  that  was  sacred  or  civU  had  brought  upon  it,  ift 
die  opinion  of  all  the  nations  round  about,  that  stood  as  speeta^ 
tors  and  detesters  of  those  religious  barbarities,  tiiose  viUanies 
cloaked  and  sanctified  with  the  name  of  reformation.  Time  it 
was  also  for  God  to  show  himself,  upon  the  account  of  our  exited 
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distressed  soyereign,  lest  the  taunts  and  triumphs  of  a  too  lon^ 
successfiil  villany,  mi^t  have  taken  away  either  the  hearts  of  his 
subjects,  that  they  would  not,  or  their  abikties,  that  they  could  not 
have  ministered  to  the  necessities  of  his  royal  person.  For,  for 
ought  we  know,  had  the  rod  of  usurpation  lain  any  longer  upon  us, 
the  fountains  of  relief  had  been  quite  stopped  both  at  home  and 
abroad,  and  the  heir  and  lord  of  three  flourishing  kingdoms  hare 
wanted  bread,  and  the  common  supplies  of  human  life :  for  to 
hear,  as  we  may  from  some,  to  how  low  an  ebb  the  barbarous 
tyranny  of  his  enemies  had  sometimes  brought  him,  might  even 
melt  the  hardest  of  our  hearts,  till  they  ran  out  at  our  eyes ;  but 
I  shall  forbear  the  rehearsal  of  such  stories  so  full  of  tragedy,  that 
they  must  needs  spread  a  cloud  upon  the  joys  and  festivities  of 
this  blessed  (day.  And  I  would  not  willingly  contradict  my  sub- 
ject, and  make  an  unseasonable  discourse  upon  so  seasonable  a 
deliverance. 

4.  The  fourth  and  last  crowning  property  of  the  deliverance 
vouchsafed  by  God  to  the  Israelites,  was  its  absolute  undeserved- 
ness.  The  entire  cause  of  it  was  the  divine  goodness,  but  none 
of  theirs.  And  therefore  Moses,  knowing  the  innate  arrogance 
and  pride  of  that  insolent  as  well  as  unaeserving  people,  most 
particularly  cautions  them  against  such  flattering  thoughts :  '*  Think 
not,"  says  he  to  them,  '^  that  God  has  done  these  great  things  for 
thee,  for  any  righteousness  of  thine ;  for  thou  art  a  stifi*-necked 
people,"  Deut.  ix.  6.  And  again,  in  ver.  24,  "  You  have  been 
rebellious  against  the  Lord,  from  the  day  that  I  knew  you."  So 
that,  if  there  was  anv  merit  in  obstinacy,  any  worth  in  ingratitude, 
then  indeed  their  claim  stood  full  and  high,  and  of  all  other  peo- 
ple upon  earth  they  were  the  most  meritorious. 

And  now,  bating  these  good  qualifications,  can  we  allege  any 
thing  more  for  our  deserving  the  deliverance  here  acknowledged 
by  us,  than  the  ungrateful  and  rebellious  Israelites  could  plead 
for  theirs  ?  Did  we  so  well  improve  ourselves  under  God's  judg- 
ments, as  to  be  fit  for  such  a  mercy  ?  We  saw  a  civil  war  reaping 
down  thousands  and  ten  thousands  of  our  countrymen  ;  but  has  it 
cut  ofi*  so  much  as  one  of  our  public  sins  ?  Have  not  our  vices 
^wn  under  the  sword,  like  trees  under  the  pruning-hook,  gather- 
ing thence  only  a  greatei  luxuriance  and  fertility?  Have  we 
mourned  and  humbled  ourselves,  according  to  the  greatness  of 
the  occasion  ?  and  if,  perad venture,  any  of  us  have  mourned,  has 
it  not  been  more  for  the  effects  of  the  war,  than  for  the  causes  of 
it  ?  for  the  ruin  and  the  waste  that  it  has  brought  upon  our  fami- 
lies and  estates,  rather  than  for  the  crying  sins  that  first  blew  the 
trumpet,  and  drew  the  fatal  sword  to  revenge  God's  quarrel  upon 
ns  in  the  field  ? 

Even  self-love  might  fill  the  eyes  with  tears,  and  cover  the 
back  with  sackcloth,  for  the  untimely  loss  of  a  father,  a  husband, 
or  a  brother ;  but  how  many  of  us  wept  or  ^ghed  to  see  majesty 
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tnoipled  upon,  religion  abused,  or  the  sacred  houses  of  God  pro- 
faned ?  No ;  these  things  were  but  little  settled  in  most  men's 
thou^ts;  they  scarce  sighed  or  groaned  for  any  thing  but  for 
taxes  and  impositions.  All  which  considered,  we  were  so  far 
from  meriting  such  an  incomparable  deliyerance,  that  had  God 
treated  us  according  to  our  merits,  we  had  never  been  delivered. 

We  have  now  seen  the  four  several  properties  that  commended 
and  gave  a  value  to  the  deliverance  of  the  Israelites ;  every  one 
of  which  contributed  to  inflame  their  account,  and  to  stamp  their 
ODgratefiil,  provoking  behaviour  with  a  higher  aggravation. 
And  we  have  seen  also  the  parallel  between  their  deliverance 
and  our  own  so  exactly  made  out,  that  there  is  not  one  of  these 
properties  failing  in  it;  for  our  deliverance  was  altogether  as 
great,  as  unexpected,  as  seasonable,  and  as  undeserved  as  theirs 
could  be  :    it  might  vie  with  it  in  every  particular. 

And  if  that  charge  can  be  now  made  good  against  us,  that  the 
text  draws  up  against  them,  of  provoking  God  ;  surely  our  guilt 
must  be  as  great  as  our  deliverance,  and  every  way  equal  the 
Tast  measures  of  theirs.  It  cannot  be  pleasing  to  rip  up  old 
sores,  even  to  those  who  desire  to  cure  them.  Bu^  whether  the 
preacher  does  it  or  no,  our  ingratitude  will  lay  open  and  proclaim 
itself.  In^titude,  I  say,  the  crying,  crimson  sin  of  this  de- 
livered  nation  ;  a  sin  of  a  universal  comprehension,  and,  as  I  mav 
80  speak,  the  generalissimo  of  sins,  having  an  influence  upon  aU 
the  particular  sins  and  irregularities  of  our  practice.  And  if  we 
ask,  in  what  the  nation  has  been  so  ungrateful,  it  is  a  question 
best  answered  by  another.     In  what  has  it  not  ? 

We  have  been  harassed  by  a  long  civil  war ;  and  by  a  peace, 
under  several  sorts  of  usurpers,  worse  than  a  war.  We  have 
seen  a  general  confusion  of  all  ranks  and  degrees ;  and,  as  if  the 
flood-gates  of  popular  insolence  had  been  opened,  we  have  seen 
an  inundation  breaking  in  upon  all,  and  subverting  every  thing 
above  it;  even  from  the  king  to  the  meanest  gentleman;  from 
him  that  commanded  three  kingdoms,  to  him  that  had  the  com- 
mand but  of  one  servant ;  and  with  the  confusion  of  order  and 
degree,  we  have  seen  the  same  also  in  point  of  property ;  no 
man  was  able  to  call  any  thing  his  own,  but  slavery.  The 
honour  went  first,  and  the  estate  stayed  not  long  behind.  This  is 
a  summary  account  of  the  mischiefs  we  then  groaned  under. 

And  a  mercifiil  Providence  was  pleased  to  deliver  us  from 
every  one  of  them.  For  we  have  had  a  peace  at  home,  a  peace, 
enabling  us  to  make  war  abroad  ;  and  this  under  a  prince  of  an 
undoubted  title  and  an  unparallelled  goodness ;  a  prince,  repre- 
senting God,  not  only  in  majesty,  by  vicegerency,  as  all  princes 
do,  but  eminently,  and  beyond  example,  in  that,  his  beloved 
attribute,  that  must  save  the  world,  his  pardoning  mercy ;  which 
he  has  imitated  so  far,  even  towards  his  bitterest  enemies,  that  he 
bas  pardoned  more  and  greater  oflences,  than  they  themselves 
could,  with  any  face  or  modesty,  have  expected. 
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But  how  has  this  goodness  been  answered  i  Ha;re  not  paitfaias 
been  followed  with  plots  ?  the  blessing  of  peace  and  settlement 
been  entertained  with  murmurings,  repinbgs,  and  reflections 
npon  his  government,  not  to  say,  upon  his  person  also,  under 
whose  shadow  ihej  enjoy  all  this  ?  Have  those  who  have  been 
restored  to  the  privileges  of  their  birthright  and  nobility  be- 
haved themselves  with  that  gratitude  to  him,  that,  under  God,  is 
the  fountain  of  honour  ?  and  have  Ihey  pursued  those  courses 
that  must  give  a  lustre  to  titles,  and  ennoble  nobility  itself? 
Have  those  that  have  been  restored  to  their  estates,  stretched 
oat  their  himds,  and  opened  their  bowels  to  their  indigent  fellow* 
sufierers,  who  served  the  same  master  and  whose  fortunes  fell 
sacrifices  to  the  same  cause ;  who  fou^t  with  them,  or  rather 
for  them ;  but  have  not  these  been  rather  neglected  and  scorned 
for  their  poverty,  the  efiect  of  their  fidelity ;  and  at  length, 
been  even  ground  to  powder,  by  that  which  was  designed  for 
their  relief?  I  am  afraid,  if  we  come  to  be  arraigned  with  these 
questions,  we  must  be  forced  to  plead  guilty  to  them  all. 

Having  thus  despatched  the  first  two  things  proposed  from  the 
text,  to  wit,  the  Israelites'  unworthy  and  ungrateful  behaviour 
towards  God,  upon  a  great  deliverance,  together  with  the  affpava* 
tion  of  it ;  as  also  shown  how  much  their  case  has  been  made  ouxs, 
in  both  respects ;  I  proceed  now  to 

HI.  The  third  and  last  thing  proposed  from  the  words,  namely, 
the  cause  of  this  unworthy  behaviour^  which  was  their  not  under- 
standing the  designs  of  mercy  in  the  several  instances  of  it: 
"  They  understood  not  thy  wonders  in  Egypt.*'  Now,  in  every 
wonderful  passage  of  providence,  two  things  are  to  be  considered  : 
1.  The  author,  by  whom ;  2.  The  end  for  which  it  is  done :. 
neither  of  which  were  understood  by  the  Israelites  as  they  ought 
to  have  been. 

1.  And  first  for  the  author  of  it.  It  is  more  than  probable, 
that  many  of  the  Israelites  ascribed  most  of  those  wonders  ta 
the  skill  of  Moses  transcending  that  of  the  Egyptian  magicians, 
or  to  his  working  by  the  assistance  of  a  higher  and  more  potent 
spirit  than  that  which  assisted  them.  Or,  in  case  they  did 
believe  them  to  have  been  the  effects  of  a  divine  power,  yet  they 
did  not  inure  their  minds  seriously  to  consider  it,  so  as  to  have  a 
standing  awe  of  that  power  imprinted  upon  their  hearts  by  such 
a  consideration ;  and  he  that  considers  great  and  concerning 
matters  superficially,  in  the  language  of  the  scripture,  does  not 
understand  Aem. 

Now  I  believe  this  will  be  found  to  have  been  mo?3t  particu- 
larly the  sin  of  this  nation :  for  how  many,  who  think  atheism 
a  piece  of  ingenuity,  ascribe  the  whole  passage  of  the  king's  res- 
toration to  chance  and  accident,  or  to  this  man's  prudence  or 
that  man's  miscarriage ;  not  considering  how  impossible  it  was 
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for  any  human  contrivance  to  lay  a  train  of  so  many  causes,  so 
many  accidents,  so  exactly,  and  to  make  so  many  opposite  inte- 
rests and  cross  circumstances  fall  into  a  direct  and  perfect  sub- 
seryiency  to  the  composing  this  one  grand  work :  a  work  so  incom- 
parably great,  that,  to  adjudge  the  endie  accomplishment  of  it  to 
any  creature  under  heaven,  would  be  to  rob  God  of  the  honour  of 
one  of  his  greatest  actions^  and  to  take  the  crown  off  from  Pro- 
iidence,  and  to  set  it  upon  the  head  of  human  counsels.  And 
then,  no  wonder  if  ingratxtude  for  &  blessbg  follows,  where  the 
author  of  it  is  neither  understood  nor  acknowledged. 

2.  The  other,  and  the  chief  thing  to  be  considered  in  every 
wonderful  deliverance,  is  the  intent  and  end  of  it.  Which 
suely  is  not,  that  men  should  forget  it  as  soon  aa  it  is  done,  or 
tarn  it  into  wantonness,  and  make  it  minister  to  the  excesses  of 
pcide,  luxury,  vnd  intemperance.  God  neither  dried  up  the 
sea,  to  bring  the  Israelites  into  a  land  flowing  with  milk  and 
boftey,"  that  they  mig^  debauch,  revel,  and  surfeit  upon  that 
mercy :  nor  did  he,  by  a  miracle  as  great,  reinstate  a  company  of 
poor,  distressed  exiles  in  the  possession  of  their  native  country, 
that  they  should  live  at  that  rate  of  vanity  and  superfluity,  that 
the  world  now-a-days  cries  out  upon  them  for.  God  did  not 
work  wonders  to  clothe  and  feed  a  few  worthless  parasites  with  the 
riches  of  a  kingdom,  to  fill  up  their  cups  with  the  blood  of 
orphans  and  the  teara  of  the  widows.  God  did  not  intend  that 
80  universal  a  blessing,  big  enough  for  us  all,  should  be  directed 
under  ground,  into  the  obscure,  narrow  channel  of  a  few  private 
purses;  leaving  so  many  loyal,  suflering,  undone  persons,  to  sirii 
and  mourn  over  their  destitute  condition,  in  the  day  of  a  pub&e 
joy.  God  did  not  restore  us  to  scoff  at  religion,  and  to  malign 
his  church,  as  if  the  nation  and  the  government  might  stand  well 
enough  without  a  church,  but  not  without  plays.  No ;  surely, 
thb  was  not  the  intent  of  thb  miraculous  deUverance,  whaiso- 
eret  has  been  made  the  event  of  it.  The  voice  of  Grod  in  it 
calls  us  to  humility,  to  industry,  to  temperance,  to  public-minded* 
ness,  to  great  and  generous  actions,  for  the  good  both  of  church 
and  state.  And  if^  instead  of  these,  we  resolve  to  spit  in  the 
face  of  mercy,  by  still  pursuing  a  vain,  luxurious,  profane  course 
of  Kfe,  we  shall  find,  that  he  who  rules  in  the  kingdoms  of  men, 
and  appoints  over  them  whomsoever  he  will,  can  turn  die  stream 
of  our  happiness,  and  destroy  us  after  he  has  done  us  so  much 

To  whom  be  rendered  and  ascribed,  as  is  most  due,  all  praise, 
might,  majesty,  and  dominion,  both  now  and  for  evermore. 
Amen. 
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SERMON  IV. 

FASTING  A  BfEANS  OF  SUBDUING  SIN. 

Matthew  xvn.  21. 
Howbeit  Ms  kind  goeth  not  out  but  by  prayer  and  fasting. 

It  was  a  general  receiyed  command,  and  an  acknowledged 
rule  of  practice,  in  all  ages  and  places  of  the  Christian  world, 
that  we  are  to  "hear  the  church :"  except  only  of  late,  since  we 
began  to  be  wiser  than  the  world,  and  holy  above  the  scripture ; 
fit>m  which  this  text  has  been,  as  it  were,  discanonized,  and  its 
authority  struck  out  of  date.  But  no  wonder  if  the  church  then 
had  no  jurisdiction,  when  it  had  scarce  so  much  as  a  being ;  and 
that  men  did  not  use  to  hear  it,  when  it  grew  almost  impossible 
for  them  to  see  it ;  and  if  the  disciples  of  those  da^  regarded 
not  much  the  casting  out  of  evil  spirits,  who  were  cmefly  busied 
about  rejecting  God's  ministers. 

But  heretofore,  when  men  were  led  by  the  written  word,  and 
not  by  the  ignis  fatuus  of  a  bold  fancy,  styling  itself  divine  re- 
velation, the  church  was  always  recognized  as  Christ's  court  here 
upon  earth,  fully  empowered  and  commissioned  from  him  to 
decide  all  emergent  controversies,  to  interpret  doubtful  com- 
mands, and  to  make  wholesome  sanctions  and  institutions,  as 
particular  occasions  and  the  circumstances  of  afikirs,  should  re- 
quire :  that  so  it  might  appear,  that  the  assistance  of  the  Spirit 
promised  to  the  church  was  not  a  vain  thing,  or  a  mere  verb. 

Now  it  seemed  good  to  the  primitive  church,  acted  by  the  im- 
mediate guidance  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  to  set  apart  the  time  of 
our  blessed  Saviour's  fasting  and  temptation  in  the  wilderness, 
to  be  solemnized  with  the  anniversary  exercise  of  abstinence,  and 
other  holy  austerities,  for  the  subduing  the  flesh,  quickening  the 
spirit ;  that  so  we  might  conform  to  Christ,  and  worship  the 
author  of  our  religion  with  the  devotions  of  imitation. 

Thanks  be  to  God,  our  church  is  lately  come  out  of  the  wil- 
derness ;  yet  let  it  not  cease  to  imitate  what  our  Saviour  did  when 
he  was  there.  I  confess  the  blessed  Jesus  is  a  pattern  above  the 
imitation  of  mortality;  fitter  to  terrify  than  to  excite  our  en- 
deavours ;  a  copy  to  be  admired,  not  to  be  transcribed.  His 
whole  life  was  a  continued  miracle :  in  every  instance  of  be- 
haviour his  divinity  beamed  through  his  humanity,  and  eveiy 
action  was  a  cast  of  his  omnipotence  ;  and  miracles,  I  acknow- 
ledge were  never  intended  for  precepts ;  nor  is  any  man  bound 
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to  be  omnipotent,  diyine,  or  an  aiigel,  nor  to  do  such  tbiogs  as  are 
onlj  the  enects  of  such  perfections.  ^ 

Yet  even  this  stranee,  hieh,  inimitable  fasting  of  Christ  may  be 
stripped  of  the  miracle,  ana,  by  due  qualified  proportions,  found 
a  moral  duty :  for  though  to  fast  forty  days  were  miraculous,  and 
80  not  at  all  concerning  us,  yet  the  ends  of  Christ's  fasting,  which 
were  to  enjoy  a  more  mmiediate  converse  with  God,  the  better  to 
fi^fdfy  himself  against  the  temptation  of  the  devil,  and  to  fit  him- 
self for  the  execution  of  a  great  work,  laid  upon  him  by  the 
Father ;  these  are  all  common  to  us,  according  to  the  due  abate- 
ment of  degrees ;  and  therefore,  where  there  is  some  proportion  in 
the  duty,  £ere  ought  to  be  the  same  in  the  use  of  the  means. 

Nay,  we  may  advance  the  ar^ment  further,  and  dispute  thi 
lliat  if  he,  who  had  no  corruption  or  disorder  in  his  nature, 
weaken  or  betray  the  motions  of  the  spirit,  found  it  yet  fit  to  un-| 
dergo  these  austerities  and  violences  to  the  flesh ;  how  much  more) 
ought  we,  who  find  a  continual  rebellion  in  all  our  appetites, 
agionst  the  spiritual  inclinations  of  the  mind,  to  endeavour,  b^ 
such  religious  arts,  to  subdue  those  luxuriancies  to  the  obedienc< 
of  reason  and  the  dictates  of  the  spirit  ? 

Let  us  therefore  follow  Christ,  though  at  a  distance ;  for  if  we 
may  but  touch  the  hem  of  our  great  exemplar  by  the  small  begin- 
nings of  a  faithful  imitation,  we  shall  find  a  virtue  coming  out 
from  him,  to  the  curing  of  the  flux  of  sin,  and  the  bloody  issue  of 
die  most  deadly  threatening  corruption. 

We  are  commanded  to  be  like  Christ,  but  in  eveiy  likeness  phi- 
losophy teaches  that  there  are  some  de^es  of  dissimilitude ;  be- 
cause no  likeness  amounts  to  an  identity :  and  when  he  bids  us 
''  be  perfect,"  he  still  intends  it  according  to  that  economy  of  per- 
fection that  is  incident  to  an  imperfect  nature.  Wherefore  let  us 
not  distinguish  ourselves  out  of  duty,  nor  make  our  ease  our  re- 
ligion ;  but  suspect  that  those  arguments  are  very  likely  to  pro- 
ceed firom  the  flesh  that  tend  to  me  flesh's  gratification.  Though 
we  cannot  reach  Christ  in  the  miracle  of  the  performance,  yet  we 
may  follow  him  in  the  sincerity  of  the  attempt. 

Certain  it  is,  firom  the  united  testimony  of  many  of  the  most  ex- 
perienced followers  of  Christ,  that  these  abstinencies  and  sour  rudi- 
ments of  self-denial  have  a  signal  influence,  both  to  the  procuring 
of  mercies,  and  to  the  removal  of  impending  jud^ents. 

He  that  thus  hungers  is  sure  to  be  filled.  Fasting  may  prevent 
starving,  and  wearing  sackcloth  for  a  while  keep  us  from  wearing 
it  all  our  days.  It  is  able  to  reverse  a  decree,  and  to  remand  the 
word  out  of  God's  mouth.  Ahab  himself  found  it  so ;  and  what 
rewards  may  we  hope  for  to  a  true,  when  so  great  did  attend  even 
the  forced  abstinencies  of  an  unsound  repentance  ? 

As  for  the  words:  it  is  much  doubted  by  expositors,  what 
kind  of  evil  spirit  is  here  intended  by  our  Saviour,  which  he 
affirms  not  to  be  dispossessed  but  by  prayer  and  fasting.    Some  un 
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f(}eiistwd  it  genenlljF  of  all  evil  qurits,  oontraif  to  tbe  ocpress  let^ 
ter  and  sense  of  the  place.  Others  of  an  evil  spirit  of  a  peculiar 
and  extraoidinaiy  fierceneBS.  But  otfeers,  more  apporitely  and 
judiciously,  interpret  it  of  an  evil  spirit  haying  had  long  and  in* 
yeterate  possea^ioa  of  the  party,  out  of  whom  it  was  cast ;  whioh 
a^jqpeais  from  Mark  ix. ;  where  the  spirit  is  said  to  have  possessed 
[lam,  *«***to^«i',  "  even  from  a  child.'^    . 

I  shall  noW|  by  a  parallel  implication,  improve  the  words  beyond 
this  particular  occasion  to  tfam  general  reason,  and  extend  what 
was  here  q^oken  of,  the  casting  out  the  deyil  as  to  his  pennon,  to 
an  qectioD  of  him  as  to  his  works.  And  whereas  the  duty  of 
fasting  is  extraordinary,  and  a  proper  instrument  to  advance  the 
heights  and  fervours  of  prayer ;  the  sense  of  the  words,  as  im- 
provable into  a  standing  perpetual  precept,  is  this : 

That  there  are  some  corruptions  and  vices  which,  partly  by 
reason  of  a  strong  situation  in  our  temper  and  constitution,  partly 
by  habit,  custom,  and  inveterate  continuance,  grow  so  sturdy,  and 
have  so'  firm  a  hold  of  ua,  that  they  cannot  be  subdued  ana  con- 
quered, and  thorou^y  dispossessed,  but  with  the  greatest  ardour 
and  constancy  of  prayer,  joined  with  the  harshe^  severities  of 
moftificatibn. 

This  therefore  is  the  genuine  sense  of  the  words:  in  which  there 
are  these  two  parts : 

1st.  An  intimation  of  a  peculiar  duty :  pra]^er  and  fiistiog. 

2dly.  The  end  and  design  of  it ;  which  is  to  eject  and  dis- 
possess the  unclean  spirit. 

These  are  the  parts  of  the  text,  the  entire  discussion  of  which  1 
shall  manage  in  these  three  particulars. 

I.  To  taxe  a  survey  of  the  extent  of  this  text. 

II.  To  show  the  due  qualifications  of  it,  that  render  it  both  ae» 
ceptable  to  God,  and  efficacious  to  ourselves. 

III.  To  show  how  it  comes  to  have  such  an  influence,  in  dia* 
^   possessing  the  evil  spirit  and  subduing  our  corruptions. 

(I.  For  the  first  of  these  ;  diis  duty  of  ftsting  admits  of  several 
kinds  and  degrees ;  for  in  lasting  as  well  as  fea^ng  we  may  find 
variety. 

1.  The  first  kind  is  of  constant,  nnivOTsal  exercise.  Universal, 
both  because  it  obliges  at  all  times,  and  extends  to  all  persons. 
/  And  this  is  nothing  out  a  temperate,  sober,  and  restrained  use  of 
the  creature ;  in  abridging  the  appetites  of  naiture  for  the  designs 
of  retigion ;  in  bringing  liberty  to  the  love  of  season ;  and  con- 
tnctiBg  die  latitude  of  thing,  lawful  into  the  narrower  oompaas 
of  expedients. 

He  that  ventures  to  the  utmost  verge  of  his  Christian  liberty 

stands  upon  a  precipice ;  the  utmost  bounds  of  lawful   are  &e 

'  txMrders  and  immediate  confines  of  unlawfid.      And   wh«i  the 

devil    thus    sets   a    man   upon    a   pinnacle^   he   may  be  sure 
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tktf  ke  bath  designed  him  fw  a  temptatioa.  To  dwdl  near  tbe] 
an,  without  sometimes  stepping  into  it,  b  yerjr  hard.  Neig^^ 
bouihood  is  still  the  oceasion  of  Tiats. 

Upon  this  cause  Christ  has  placed  the  spirit  and  soul  of  his 
religion  in  self«denialy  and  a  renouncmg  the  pleasures,  softnesses, 
and  caresses  of  worldly  delights ;  as  knowing,  though  pleasure 
and  a  full  enjoyment  is  in  itself  not  evil,  yet  such  is  the  weak* 
ness  of  our  nature,  that  it  fails  and  melts  under  the  encounter ; 
and  by  its  very  enjoyments  is  betrayed  into  the  snares  of  sin  and 
the  regions  of  death. 

.  It  is  lawful  for  us  to  feast  with  Job's  sons,  yet  feasting  may 

ysometimes  pull  the  house  about  our  ears.    When  Ammon's  heart  is 

/meny  with  wine,  then  the  ambush  is  ready  to  rise  and  strike 

/liim.    Fulness  of  bread  was  the  occasion  of  Sodom's  sin,  and 

I  Sodom's  sin  was  the  occasion  of  its  destruction.     Temperance, 

I  therefore,  the  only  easy  and  constant  fast,  is  the  great  duty  of 

i  a  Christian  life:    a  sure  and  sovereign  instrument  of  mortifi* 

y  cation. 

And  whosoever  struggles  with  any  unruly  corruption,  will 
perhaps  find^  &at  the  constant  turn  of  a  well  <guided  abstinence 
will,  m  the  issue,  give  a  surer  despatch  to  it,  than  those  extra* 
ordinary  instances  of  total  abstinence  and  higher  severtties,  onljx 
undertaken  for  a  time.  As  a  land  flood,  it  carries  a  bigger  stream! 
and  comes  with  a  mightier  force  ^md  noise,  yet  presently  dries! 
up  and  disappears;    but   the  emissions  of  a  fountain,  though! 

Sende  and  silent,  yet  are  constant  and  perpetual ;  and  whereas  | 
le  other,  being  gone,  leaves  nothing  behmd  it  but  slime  andy 
mud,  this,  wheresoever  it  flows,  gently  soaks  into  v^ure  and 
fertility. 

/  This  constant  temperance,  therefore,  is  by  all  means  intended 
/by  the  rules  of  Christianity;   the  constancy  of  which,  running 
( through  our  whole  lives,  makes  abstinence  our  diet,  and  fasting  our 
meat  and  drink. 

We  used  to  say, "  a  good  conscience  is  a  continual  fSsast ;"  but, 
suely,  it  is  in  a  ereat  measure  the  effect  and  product  of  such 
a  continual  &sL  Wherefore,  let  us  still  secure  ourselves  by  the 
euards  of  a  temperate  and  reserved  sobriety ;  remembering  that 
It  was  the  sop  that  slid  the  devil  into  Judas,  and  the  glutton  that 
ushered  in  the  traitor :  and  that,  in  all  spiritual  surprises,  it  is  the 
bait  that  b  most  likely  to  betray  us  to  the  hook. 

2.  The  second  kind  of  fast,  is  the  fiist  of  a  total  abstinence, 
when  for  some  time  we  wholly  abstain  from  all  bodily  repasts* 
This  is  the  highest  kind,  and  therefore  in  ordinary  speech,  has 
engrossed  the  name  of  fast  only  to  itself,  as  the  name  of  the 
whole  kind  is  not  unusually  confined  to  the  principal  member 
of  the  division. 

We  have  instances  of  this  frequently  in  the  Old  Testament 
and  in  the  New ;  in  the  disciples  of  John,  in  ConeliuSi  and 
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otbers.  And  it  is  not  to  be  questioned,  but  that  this  is  the  fiist 
chiefly  intended  in  the  words  of  the  text ;  that  great  instrument 
to  exorcise  and  drive  out  the  evil  spirit  from  a  defiled  and  a  pos- 
sessed heart. 

Ererj  remedy  is  successful  according  to  the  proportion  it  bears 
to  the  distemper :  and  certamly  a  cure  is  not  likely  to  be  wrouglit 
where  an  ondinary  remedy  encounters  an  extraordinary  disease; 
where  the  plaster  is  narrow  and  the  wound  broad.  Temperance 
is  good,  but  that  ,is  to  be  our  continual  diet;  and  surely,  diat 
man  is  not  like  to  recover  who  makes  his  food  his  physic. 
Where  the  humour  is  strong  and  predominant,  there  the  pre- 
scription must  be  rugged,  and  the  evacuation  violent.  We  must 
leave  the  road  of  nature  when  nature  itself  is  disordered,  and  the 
principles  of  life  in  danger. 

Possibly  a  man  may  have  a  transient  disrelish  and  loatiiing  of 
his  sin ;  but  have  these  loathinss  rested  only  in  thought,  or  have 
they  improved  into  contrary  resolutions  ?  Suppose  they  have,  and 
a  man  has  fully  resolved  against  his  sin,  yet  has  he  watered 
those  resolutions  with  prayers  and  tears,  the  great  conveyance  of 
that  strength  which  alone  can  actuate  the  resolutions?  Admit 
also,  that  he  may  have  prayed  and  humbled  himself  before  Crod, 
et  still  perhaps  his  corruption  is  vigorous,  and  snaps  asunder  all 
is  resolutions,  tramples  upon  his  prayers,  and  triumphs  over  his 
tears  and  repentances,  upon  the  periodical  returns  of  a  tempta* 
tion,  or  the  critical  working  of  a  bad  temper. 

Why,  now  the  reason  of  this  unconquered  activity  of  his  sin, 
after  all  these  courses  taken  against  it,  may  be  because  the  place 
of  its  strength  is  yet  untouched.  Its  lock  is  only  hampered,  and 
not  cut  off  by  a  tiiorough  removal  of  the  fuel  and  materials  of 
concupiscence,  in  a  severe  abstinence  from  things  sometimes 
necessary ;  for  a  distempered  stomach  will  digest  aliment  into 
poison. 

To  eat  and  to  drink  is  necessary  ;  but  even  necessity  must  ^ve 
i^lace  to  extremity.  And  the  physician  is  merciful,  if  he  pmes 
/his  patient  into  a  recovery.  In  this  case  we  encounter  sin  in  the 
/  body,  like  a  besieged  enemy :  and  such  a  one,  when  he  has  once 
engarrisoned  himself  in  a  strong  hold,  will  endure  a  storm  and 
repel  assaults :  you  must  cut  off  his  supplies  of  provision,  and 
never  think  to  win  the  fort,  till  hunger  breaks  through  the  wallsi 
and  starves  him  into  a  surrender. 

3.  The  third  kind  of  fast  is  an  abstinence  fit)m  bodily  refresh- 
ments, in  respect  of  a  certain  sort  or  degree,  and  that  undertaken 
for  some  space  of  time ;  such  as  is  this  quadragesimal  solenmity ; 
in  which  for  the  space  of  some  weeks,  me  church  has,  in  some 
select  days,  enjoined  a  total  abstinence  from  flesh,  and  a  more 
restrained  use  of  other  refreshments. 

I  am  not  ignorant  that  the  same  obligation  comes  also  from 
^he  oml  ma^strate^  and  that  for  secular  ends ;  yet  I  see  not  why 
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ihere  may  not  be  a  friendly  correspondence  between  both  these ; 
or  why  one  should  be  thought  to  exclude  the  other,  which  it  ody 
confirms :  certainly  a  law  ought  not  to  be  the  weaker  for  being 
enacted  by  a  double  authority. 

I  know  also,  that  the  celeoration  of  this  solemnity  is  much  con- 
tioyerted ;  but  then  it  is  by  those  who  doubt  as  much  whether 
they  ou^t  to  obey  the  magistrate,  and  to  renounce  the  principles 
of  religion.  But  just  as  in  the  apostles'  times,  so  in  ours  also,  the 
church  has  been  troubled  with  disputes  concerning  meats;  and 
whether  it  be  lawfiil  to  oblige  men,  under  the  gospel,  in  the  use  of 
things  in  their  nature  indifferent. 

Some,  who  would  be  reforming  while  they  should  be  obeying, 
who  are  too  holy  to  need  fasting,  have  too  much  of  the  spirit  to 
stand  in  fear  of  the  flesh  ;  and  who  still  express  God's  mercies  by 
**  marrow  and  fatness,"  and  such  other  expressions,  as  please  theu 
palate,  and  leave  a  relish  upon  the  tongue  that  speaks  them,  so 
that  they  cannot  be  so  properly  said  to  preach  sermons  as  din« 
neis :  of  which  they  put  their  auditors  in  mind  long  before  they 
have  done.  These,  I  say,  wiU  hear  of  nothing  but  of  liberty ; 
they  must  have  elbow-room  at  their  meat :  and  as  for  Lent,  thev 
defy  it ;  it  is  popish,  antichristian,  and  idolatrous :  and  so,  their 
conscience  being  fallen  into  their  stomach,  what  one  finds  trouble- 
some, the  other  easily  concludes  superstitious. 

But  who  shall  be  judges  and  arbitrators  in  this  case?  The 
scripture,  which  is  to  be  the  rule,  is  the  same,  and  open  to  the 
aUegation  of  both  parties.  But  who  shall  interpret  and  apply  this 
rule?  Now,  in  every  science  and  profession,  the  most  rational 
way  to  resolve  doubts  arising  in  it,  has  been,  either  to  consuk 
with  all,  or  most  of  the  professors  of  it ;  or  with  some  that  are  most 
eminent  for  their  skill  and  knowledge  in  it. 

Of  the  first  sort,  in  matters  of  Christianity,  we  have  the  church 
of  God  congregated  in  councils ;  of  the  second,  we  have  those 
ancient  writers,  famous  in  their  ages  for  their  profound  ac- 
qnamtance  with  evangelical  mysteries,  whom  we  call  /oiherB: 
let  us  Aerefore  see  the  judgment  of  both  these,  in  diis  par- 
ticular. 

For  councils,  I  shall  mention  one  for  all ;  the  council  of  Nice, 
in  which  we  find  both  mention  and  approbation  of  this  quadragesi- 
mal fast.  Add  to  this  the  canons  of  die  apostles :  in  the  68m  of 
which  we  read  the  institution  of  the  same ;  which  canons,  thou^ 
they  \7ere  not  written  b]^  the  apostles  themselves  yet  they  are  of 
^at,  undoubted  antiquity,  and  consequently  of  no  less  authority 
m  the  several  ages  of  the  church. 

As  for  the  sumages  of  the  fathers ;  I  could  bring  St.  Basil  ahd 
St.  Chrysostom,  of  die  Greek  church  ;  St.  Austin  and  St.  Jerome, 
the  two  great  luminaries  of  the  Latin. 

Of  which  St.  Austin,  in  his  119th  epistle  to  Januarius,  hat 
Qieae  words:  ^^Quadragesima  sane  jejuniorum  habet  authoritatem 
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«t  in  Teteribus  libris  et  m  e^aAgdio.''  And  St  Jepome,  ia  hb 
epistle  to  Maroelk,  delivers  his  mind  to  the  same  purpose :  ^  Nos 
unam  quadragesimam,  secnndiim  traditionem  apostolorum,  tolo 
annOy  tempore  nobis  congruo  jejunamus/'  Abo  in  his  Comment 
jupon  IsaisJi  Iviii.,  he  speaks  to  &e  like  mtent :  ^  Domimis  diebus 
nuadragiata  in  solitodine  lejuBayit,  ut  nobis  'solennes  jcjnnionim 
dies  reunqueret." 

I  do  not  desire  to  multiply  quotations,  but  had  rather  weig^ 
than  number  them  ;  and  therefore  these  shall  be  sufficient 

And  now  let  any  one  jud^,  whether  it  is  fitter  for  us  to  steer 
our  practice  accoraing  to  the  ducture  of  the  universal  church,  or 
the  broken  voice  of  a  particular  faction,  eompved  io  that,  both 
small  in  number  and  inconsiderable  in  qualification  ?  Must  &e 
^ray  hairs  of  antiquity  bow  down  to  the  upstart  af^iearanee  g£ 
noveltv?  especially  smoe  the  same  fhotion  that  debry  fasting  in 
Lent,  have  publicly  kept  a  national  £ist  upon  the  day  of  Chnst'a 
nativity,  in  the  year  1645 ;  the  first  fest  that  was  kept  by  Chris* 
tians  on  that  day  since  Christianity  saw  the  sun :  but,  it  se^ns, 
Christianity  and  reformation  are  two  things. 

They  talk  of  reforming,  and  of  coming  out  of  Egypt,  as  they  call 
it ;  but  still,  though  they  leave  Egypt,  (hey  will  be  sure  to  hold 
last  to  their  flesh-pots.  And  the  truth  is,  their  veiy  fasts  and 
humiliation  have  been  observed  to  be  nothing  else  but  a  religious 
epicurism,  and  a  neat  contrivance  of  luxury :  while  they  forbear 
dmner,  only  that  they  may  treble  their  supper  ;  and  fast  in  the  day, 
like  the  evening  wolves,  to  whet  their  stomachs  against  night. 

But  these  prmciples  and  pnactices  are  too  rank  for  the  strict, 
pure,  and  mortifying  severities  of  Christianity.  Let  us,  therefare, 
poor  mortals,  who  dare  not  be  perfect  above  our  exam^de,  content 
ourselves  to  follow  our  great  Master,  and  not  be  ashamed  to  be 
deceived  with  the  univer^  church. 

And  truly,  he  that  with  spiritual  deogn  and  prudent  usage  shall 
manage  this  religious  solemnity,  as  with  Christ  he  may  be  said  to 
fast,  so  with  Christ  also  he  may  conquer  the  tempter.  And  let  all 
schisms,  and  factions,  and  pretended  reformers,  nng  about  his  ears 
peals  of  popery,  will- worship,  and  superstition ;  yet  still,  like 
Christ  in  the  wilderness,  he  may  converse  with  ^God,  though  his 
abode  be  amongst  such  wild  beasts. 

And  thus  I  have  despatched  the  first  -geneml  head  of  ihis  diA> 
.course ;  which  was  to  show  the  extent  and  latitude  of  this  duty 
t>f  lasting,  in  the  several  sorts  and  kinds  of  it :  I  must  now  close 
up  what  I  have  spoken  upon  this  subject  with  this  cautional  ob- 
servation : 

Hbai  in  ike  whole  economy  of  the  •gaq)eU  mercy  is  predomi- 
nant; and  therefore  the  rigour  of  every  precept  is  to  be  sweet- 
ened and  reduced  to  this  standing  rule,  as. the  vital  reason  running 
through  every  evangelical  institutum.    We  cannot  but  allow  the 
(great  legislator  of  die  new  law  to  cany  things  "with  so  much 
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Now  wh^  Christ  ssdd  upon  another  occasion  may  be 
of  fasting:  "Every  one  cannot  receive  this  saying."    T 


eqoiiy  and  eVeniiess,  as  to  fik  uponfte  same' law  a  different  pro- 
portion of  obligation,  according  to  different  tempers  and  occa- 
sions. 

said  also^ 
There  may 
be  a  poison  in  abstinence,  as  well  as  in  meats ;  and  when  natural 
weakness  atid  infirmity  will  not  reach  the  sweetness  and  perfection 
of  the  precept,  it  is  the  genius  of  the  gospel  to  relax,  and  not  to 
uree  sacrifice,  standing  m  competition  with  mercy. 

Certainly  he,  that  would  make  the  rigours  of  the  sabbath  give 
way  to  the  puffing  of  an  ox  or  a  sheep  out  of  the  ditch,  would  not 
now  ruin  a  man,  for  whom  even  the  sabbath  was  made,  only  to 
spare  one  of  those.  Where  the  performance  depends  upon  a  power 
nre  .and  singular,  it  is  there  hard  to  make  the  duty  universal. 
We  know  the  body  is  subservient  to  the  uses  of  the  soul ;  but . 
Christ  never  destroys  one  td  save  th^  other ;  nor  bids  any  one  put 
the  knife  to  his  ftroat  so  as  to  kill  himself.  We  must  distinguish ' 
between  murder  and  mortification.  Christ  commands  no  man 
to  be  a  skeleton,  or  a  walking  ghost,  or  to  throw  away  his 
health,  in  order  to  his  salvation.  A  catarrh  or  a  consumption  is 
no  man's  doty :  self-denial  may  be  a  duty ;  but  I  am  sure  self- 
murder  is  a  sin. 

A  potion  may  be  sovereign  and  excellent,  but  not  therefore  to 
be  equally  administered  to  all.  No  application  can  be  successful, 
bat  what  is  managed  with  caution :  and  where  there  is  caution, ' 
there  must  be  distinction.  Every  vessel  is  not  alike  fit  for  new 
wine :  an  old,  crazy  cask  betrays  its  burden,  and  sinks  under  the 
Ti|our  and  spirituous  emanations  of  too  generous  a  liquor.  . 

There  is  no  soul  but  may  pray,  and  be  pious;  but  there  are! 
many  bodies  that  cannot  fast.  It  were  a  sad  thing,  if  a  manf 
should  be.  forced  to  make  his  table-cloth  his  winding-sheet,  and 
his  poison  his  religion.  No,  undoubtedly ;  all  the  injunctions  of 
Chnst  carry  in  them  nothing  but  sweetness,  convenience,  and  a 
tender  compliance  with  the  necessities  and  frailties  of  human 
nature. 

_       * 

The  weakness  of  some  tempers  perform  upon  them  the  veiy 
same  effects  that  fasting  works  upon  others ;  and  therefore  tiiose 
severities,  which  in  others  would  be  only  an  abridgment  of  their 
luxury,  would  in  them  he  ai^  entrenchment  upon  their  being;  and 
not  onty  cut  short  their  pleasi^re,  but  their  very  existence. 

As  soon  as  Jesus  Chnst  had  r^]3ed  one  firom  the  dead,  we  read 
that  **  he  commanded  something  to  be  ^ven  her  to  eat,".  Mark  v. 
43.  And  I  am  conhdent,  me  seventy  of  no  institution  could 
haye  induced  him,  at  that  time,  to  have  bid  her  fast  ^  unless  he 
only  raised  her  from  the  state  of  death,  that  he  might  send  her  .to 
itamn. 

Ine  heigfht  of  prudlence  is,  in  all  pn^cepts,  laws,  and  institu- 
tions, to  HiaiingwMh  persons,  times,  and  occasions,  and  accordingly 
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to  discriminate  the  oblie&tioD ;  and  upon  the  same  exk^ce  of 
justice  to  dispense  with  it  in  some,  upon  which  it  confirms  it  in, 
others.  And  prudence  is  but  one  part  of  Christianity,  which  takes 
in  all  moral  virtues  with  advantage  and  addition ;  and  what  is  ab- 
surd in  the  sanctions  of  right  reason,  will  never  be  warranted  hv 
the  rules  of  religion.  Wherefore,  as  to  the  matter  in  hand,  I  shall 
comprise  all  in  this  one  word  :  Let  the  observation  of  this  solemn 
time  be  so  strict,  as  not  to  bend  to  any  man's  luxuiy ;  so  dispensa- 
ble, as  not  to  grate  upon  his  infirmity. 

II.  I  come  now  to  the  second  general  head  proposed  for  the  dis- 
cussion of  this  subject ;  which  is  to  show,  what  are  the  quaUficOf' 
tions  thai  must  render  this  duty  of  fasting  both  acceptabk  to  God^ 
and  ^cacious  to  this  great  purpose. 

To  give  men  a  right  information  concerning  which,  I  think  to 
be  a  matter  of  very  great  moment ;  as  ^perceiving  that  men  egre- 
giously  abuse  themselves  in  the  practice  of  this  duty,  spoiling  it 
with  strange  apprehensions,  and  loading  it  with  many  forei^  and 
pretematuxal  strictnesses,  for  which  they  will  one  day  receive  but 
,  small  thanks,  either  firom  God  or  from  themselves.  The  truth  is, 
the  sum  of  all  their  miscarriage  about  it  seems  to  lie  in  this,  that 
thev  depress  it  into  a  bodily  exercise ;  which  the  aposUe  affirms 
to  profit  littie  ;''  while  they  acquiesce  barely  in  this,  that  they 
have  fasted  so  long,  or  so  often  ;  not  at  all  considering  in  what 
manner  or  to  what  end :  whereas,  indeed,  the  former  is  but  the 
mere  bulk  and  rude  draught  of  tiiis  duty ;  and  these  latter  onlj 
1  stamp  it  divine,  and  make  it  spiritual. 

Wherefore  I  shall  lay  down  four  conditions  or  properties,  with- 
out a  joint  concurrence  of  all  which,  this  duty  of  fasting  can  neither 
be  pleasing  to  God,  nor  efiectual  to  dispossess  the  unclean  spirit, 
in  the  mortification  of  any  strong  corruption. 

1.  The  first  is,  that  it  is  to  be  used,  not  as  a  duty  either  ne- 
cessary or  valuable  for  itself,  but  only  as  an  instrument.     There 
are  some  duties  that  carry  in  them  an  absolute  necessity ;  as  be- 
ing founded  upon  the  necessary  relation   that  the  creature  bears 
towards  Grod,  in  respect  of  its  being  created  by  him,  and  its 
\  depending  upon  him ;    as  also  upon  the   relation  that  one  crea* 
^ture  bears  towards  another,  arismg  from  their   natural  equality 
and  comation. 
^  Of  me  first  sort  are  our  loving  God,  adoring  him,  adhering  to 
.  him,  with  the  utmost  exertion  of  all  the  powers  and  faculties  of 
the  soul ;  demeaning  ourselves  with  that  humility  and  prostration 
t    of  spirit,  that  becomes  poor  shadows  before  self-sufficiency,  weak- 
\  ness  before  omnipotence ;  a  creature  of  yesterday,  and  but  for  a 
\  da^,  before  him  who  is  from  everlasting  to  everlasting.     In  short, 
as  it  becomes  a  man  to  behave  himself  towards  that  divine  power, 
from  the  arbitrary  disposals  of  whose  pleasure  he  first  received  his 
breath,  and  still  holds  his  being. 
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Of  the  second  sort  are  all  the  duties  we  owe  to  our  neighbour 
in  the  rank  and  condition  our  creation  has  placed  us.  •  As,  thad 
we  bear  a  benign  affection  towards^him;  mtertain  a  concernment] 
fer  him;  upon  all  occasions  advance  his  good  and  emolu-l 
ment ;  by  no  means  entrench  upon  his  happiness,  by  defraudingj 
dandenng,  doling,  or  any  ways  circumventing  those  whom  Go<P 
has  join<^  with  us  in  the  society  and  common  ugaments  of  nature 
and  humanity. 

Now  all  these  actions,  with  their  respective  branches  and  fur- 
ther improvements,  are  indi^nsably  requisite,  as  parts  of  God's 
image  in  us ;  and  without  which  the  decorum  and  offices  of  that 
station  which  every  man  holds,  both  towards  God  and  his  fellow 
creatures,  cannot  be  sustained.  These,  therefore,  are  the  princi- 
pal duties,  and  chief  pillars  of  morality ;  and  whatever  becomes 
necessary  over  and  above  these,  it  is  so  only  by  way  of  supply 
and  assistance,  as  helps  and  arts  to  promote  the  soul's  progress  in 
these  grand  instances  of  duty. 

For  we  must  observe,  that  there  is  not  only  in  the  mind  of  man 
an  ingenite  sense  of  turpe  and  fumestumy  that  constantly  in-^ 
cfines  him  to  the  practice  of  such  virtuous  actions,  but  also  a 
strong  inclination  of  appetite,  that,  like  a  constant  remoray  stops 
and  mipedes  the  virtuous  principle ;  and  withal,  like  a  bias, 
sways  and  carries  him  to  what  is  vicious  and  irregular. 
r  Upon  this  ground  it  is,  that  to  quicken  the  soul  in  a  course  of 
/rirtue,  we  must  removere  prohSbenSy  and  weaken  the  contrary 
/|mnciple  of  the  sensitive  appetite,  which  clogs  and  oppresses  the 
other  in  all  its  due  operations.  Now,  since  the  seat  of  this 
lappetite  is  the  body,  according  to  the  various  disposition  of 
which,  &at  becomes  either  lively  or  faint  in  its  woikings,  it 
follows,  diat  we  must  lay  siege  to  this,  and  begin  the  assault 
here,  as  diat  great  apostle  and  artist  in  the  ways  of  holiness  did 
before  us,  1  Cor.  ix.  27,  ^*  I  keep  under  my  body,  lest,  having 
preached  to  others,  I  mvself  shoula  become  a  castaway." 

How  this  can  be  effected  surer  and  better  than  by  iiaisting,  not 
only  Christianity,  but  reason  itself  is  yet  to  seek.  It  is  this  that 
cdibs  nature,  circumscribes  appetite,  restrains  the  gaiety  and  exor- 
bitance of  desire,  stops  the  career  of  luxury,  by  taking  off  its 
wheels. 

He,  whose  nature  is  reduced  and  kept  low  by  the  disciplines  of; 
religion,  is  neither  a  slave  to  the  suggestions  of  lust,  pride,  oi^' 
idleness ;  their  innate  foel  is  extinguished ;  and  so  all  thei^ 
proposals  easily  vanish,  finding  nothing  to  fasten  upon.  They  are 
80  far  from  being  victorious,  that  to  such  a  one  they  are  scarce 
troublesome.  He  is  so  far  from  being  subject  to  dieir  tyranny,  that 
he  is  not  so  much  as  vexed  with  thar  importunity. 

Now,  by  all  that  has  been  said  it  appears,  that  fhstins^  is  re-^ 
quired,  not  as  a  virtue  but  as  a  help  to  virtue  ;  and  that  by  con-  . 
uoOing  its  hindrance,  removing  its  impediments,  sabdliing  the/ 
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9iDul0ti<w8  of  a  c<mtfar]r  principle,  and  so  etaabling  it  to  act  ^vHA 
ifreedom.  Otherwise,  were  there  no  reluctancy  from  the  inferior 
/appetites  agaiost  a  virtuous  and  a  pious  course,  these  turts  and 
I  stotagems  against  the  flesh  would  be  superfluous,  and  we  fibouU 
I  have  no  Inore  need  of  fasting  than  the  ansdls  or  the  blessed 
'  spirits  have  of  eating.  Gould  the  mariner  sau  with  ius  miieh  ease 
iand  safety  in  a  storm,  as  he  does  in  a  calm,  he  would  never  empty 
Vpr  unlade  his  vessel. 

.  Would  a  full  luxuriant  body  subserve  the  ends  and  execute 
the  commands  of  the  spirit,  with  as  much  readiness  and  agility 
as  one  that  is  disciplined  to  such  compUahces  with  hunger  and 
hardship;  God,  who  takes  no  delight  to  afSict  the  childrea  o£ 
men,  you  may  be  sure  would  not  command  us  to  afflict  oup* 
selves ;  certainly  no;  abstmence  would  be  then  more  oar  du^,  thai| 
to  abstain  from  &sting. 

M  For  is  there  anv  excellency  m  the  thing  itself  to  commend  it 

(to  God?    Does  lasting  perfume  our  sighs,  or  add  a  firagrancy  to 

Ipur  prayers  ?    Are  the  jegmia  iokMiafiorum  sacrifices  of  so  sweet 

\  :savour  to  the  Almigbrtjr,  that  the  offerings  of  justice,  piety^ 

and  mercy,  would  be  nothing  valued  by  him,  without  the  mixtuire 

of  such  incense  P 

Nay,  let  me  add  this  one  consideration ;  that  &sting,  as  such, 

considered  barely  in  itself,  is  so  far  from  being  <^  any  value  in  the 

sight  of  God,  tdiat  it  is  indeed  an  evil;   not  morally,  I  con* 

fess,  but  naturally ;  for  whatsoever  grieves  or  afflicts  nature  is  ain 

evil  to  it,  and  consequently  fasting,  being  such  a  one,  would 

never  be  allowed,  much  less  commanded  by  God^  if  it  were  not 

sanctified  by  its  subserviency  to  a  moral  good. 

/    Let  this  therefore  be  fixed  upon,  that  fiaisting  is  neidier  com* 

''  manded,  nor  to  be  used,  but  merely  as  a  spiritual  instrument.' 

And  since  it   is  the  nature  of  all  instruments  to  receive  their 

1  value  and  worth  from  their  fitness  to  produce  those  effects  to  whick 

'  they  are  designed,  I  believe  it  would  be  no  hard  matter  to  um^vel 

•  and  run  .through  most  of  the  pompous  austerities  and  fietings  of 

'  many  religious  operators  and  splendid  justiciaries. 

Some  of  which  neither  know  or  design  any  other  religion  ia 
this:  duty,  but  only  that  at  such  and  such  a  time  they  forbore 
flesh,  and  made  their  meal  of  fish,  which  perhaps  also  they  loved- 
better*  This,  they  think,  is  ^ '  notable  piece  of  service  to  God ; 
and  so  they  rise  fix>m  the  table  with  their  blind  besotted  con-- 
'  sciences  as  much  applauding  them,  as  if  they  had  risen  from  a 
■  welUperformed  prayer. 

But  may  I  not  say  to  such*  a  one,  Thou  hypocrite !  does  God 
receive*  ai^  honour  at.  all  from  diis?  oft  does  it  at  all  disdrimi-. 
nate  thee  from  the  epicure  in  his  account,  or  in  the  final  sentence 
th^t .  he  shall  pass  upon  both  hereafter  ?  May  not  he  that  eats 
fish  and  he  that  eats  flesh  go  to  the  same  place  of  damnation,  as. 
well  as  th0  fish  and  fle$h  that  they  eat  be  served  up  to  th^  same  table  > 
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b  fltere  any  spiritaal  dengn  carried  on  ih  Ihis  abstbence?    Isl 
tlie  Tuiii  of  any  Tice  driven  at ;  the  working  of  any  comiptionA 
uademined  and  defeated  t)T  this  means  ?    These  are  the  things  1 
tkot  Ood  looks  at  and  requires,  and  which  the  veiy  natui^  of  Acl 
dotjr  snggests ;  and  without  which  it  is  bnt  Ae  carcass  of  a  dnty  ;  ] 
dead 'SIM  noisome ;  detestable  before  Gbd,  and  irrational  in  itself./ 

2.  Hie  second  condition  of  a  reHgious  fast  is,  that  it  be  done 
with'  a  shearly  detestaticm  of  die  body  of  sin,  for  the  weakening  of 
which  it  is  aesigned.     Whosoever  duly  undertakes  a  fast,  by  the 
very  natoft  of  we  duty  is  actually  engaged  in  a  war  against  his\ 
sin;  and  who  ever  fought  valiantly  against  him  whom  he  did  not) 
first  hate  heartily  ? 

if  we  have  not  first  wrought  our  minds  to  a  settled  dislike  and 
a 'bitter  disgust  of  sin  as  our  mortal  en^my,  all  our  attempts 
against  it  wm  be  faint  and  heartless,  our  mordfications  treache- 
rousj  and  our  fkstings  frustraneous ;  much  like  David's  sending  an 
anny  against  Absalom  with  a  demgn  to  save  him,  and  to  deal 
with  him  gently.  It  will  be  only  an  alarm  to  sin  to  put  itself 
into  a  posture  of  defence,  to  retreat  further  into  the  soul,  and 
there  to  rally  together  its  strengths,  and  to  secure  itself  by  a 
finner  possession. 

.  it  is  most  certain)  that  in  the  same  degree  that  sin  is  amiable  to^ 
us,  our  68t  is  odious  to  God,  and  looked  upon  by  him  only  as  a\ 
more  solemn  mockery  and  religious  provocation. 

It  is  not  a  mournful  expression,  a  solemn  dress,  or  a  thin  table,/ 
that  God  so  much  regards.     It  is  the  heart,  and  not  the  stomach, 
that  he  would  have  empty ;  and,  therefore,  if  a  man  carries  a . 
luxurious  soul  in  a  pining  body,  or  the  aspiring  mind  of  a  Lucifer  | 
in  the  haneing  head  of  a  bulrush,  he  fasts  only  to  upbraid  his  | 
Maker,  ma  to  disgrace  his  reli^on,  and  to  heighten  his  final/ 
reckoning,  till  he  becomes  ten  times  more  the  son  of  perdition, 
than  those  who  own  their  inward  love  of  sin,  by  the  open  undis- 
sembled  enmities  of  a  suitable  behaviour. 

Let  us  not  deceive  ourselves,  nor  take  an  estimate  of  our  duty 
by  fUse  measures  and  fallacious  judgments.  He  that  obeys  the 
iajunetions  of  the  church,  that  executes  upon  himself  the  afflict- 
ing rigours  of  external  abstinences,  he  does  well ;  but  he  has  not 
therefore  done  all.  Let  him  not  count  himself  to  have  fasted  to 
any  purpose,  if  by  it  he  has  not  got  ground  of  his  corruption,  in» 
some  measure  supplanted  his  sin,  and  estranged  his  affections  from ' 
the  beloved  embraces  of  sinful  objects. 

-  But  if,  after  all  these  spiritual  arts  and  severities,  the  love  of  sin 
continiies  yet  active  and  entire,  let  him  assure  himself,  that  his 
&8ting  will  have  no  other  effect  upon  him,  tiian  to  send  him  back 
to  the  repeated  practice  of  what  he  loves,  with  a  fiercer  and  a 
keener  appetite.  The  vicissitudes  of  restraint  will  only  endear  the 
i«tam8  o(^  the  enjoyment,  and  draw  forth  flie  desires  of  a  quicker 
and  more  inflamed  inclination. 

£2 
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He^  dierefore,  that  would  manage  this  duly  to  his  great  and 

^iritual  advantage,  let  him  draw  his  eye  from  his  table,  and 

turn  it  unto  his  soul:  let  him   overlook  the  spare  furniture  of 

one,  and  see  whether  there  be   not  large  provision  laid  up  for 

lust  in  the  other.    Does  he  find  any  vile  unmortified  desire  in  his 

\  heart  ?  let  him  extinguish  it :  any  sin  in  his  hands  ?  let  him  re* 

I  move  it:  any  blot  upon  his  conscience  ?  let  him  wash  it  out  'in  the 
great  laver  of  souls,  the  blood  of  Christ,  conveyed  to  him  by  a 
true  repentance. 

/  But  if  these  things  are  not  the  matter  of  his  caie,  if  he  only 
tforbears  his  meat,  and  not  his  sin,  let  such  a  one  know,  that  the 
)^easts  of  Nineveh  kept  as  good  a  fast  as  he. 
.  Add  to  all  this,  that  the  love  of  sin  cherished  in  the  heart,  makes 
lasting  not  only  an  impious,  but  also  an  unseemly  practice.  A 
man's  behaviour  contradicts  his  designs:  the  duty  does  not  set 
well  upon  him ;  it  neither  suits  nor  squares  with  his  condition.  In 
short,  It  is  as  improper  and  absurd  to  come  to  a  &st  with  a  foul 
^eart,  as  to  a  feast  with  foul  hands. 

3.  The  third  condition  of  a  duly  qualified  fast  is,  that  it  be 

quickened  and  enlivened  with  prayer.     The  truth  is,  one  of  Hie 

greatest  designs  of  this  duty  is,  to  be  an  apportunity  of  prayer, 

which  is  never  performed  with  greater  fervency,  activity  of  spirit, 

and  restlessness  of  importunity,  than  when  nature  is  abridged,  the 

humours  of  the  body  low,  and  consequently  the  avocations  that  it 

suggests  to  the  mind  small  and  conquerable. 

/     Prayer  is  a  duty  running  through  all  the  periods  and  offices  of 

'    our  lives,  but  the  days  of  fasting  are  properly  the  time  of  its  so- 

I    lemnity.     They  are,  as  I  may  so  say,  the  festivals  of  devotion. 

t   Prayer,  joined  with  fasting,  is  like  ^'  an  apple  of  gold  set  off  with 

.   a  picture  of  silver."    Now  we  have  it  at  its  best  advantage ;  it 

'   shines  bright,  and  it  flames  pure,  like  fire  without  the  incumbrances 

of  smoke,  or  the  allay  of  contrauy  blasts. 

,   And  in  the  management  of  so  great  a  duty,  to  be  silent  and  ob- 

,  stinate,  to  have  no  petition  to  prefer,  what  is  it  but  to  transact  the 

whole  religion  of  the  fast  with  our  teeth  ?  with  a  temper  inferior  to 

the  ox  and  the  brute  animals,  who  low  in  their  hunger,  and  speak 

\  aloud  their  wants  to  the  hand  that  feeds  them. 

Nay,  the  very  reason  of  a  fast  seems  to  require  the  society  of 
prayer,  for  it  must  needs  be  undertaken  either  for  the  procuring 
of  some  good,  or  the  deprecation  of  some  evil :  and  is  there  any 
way  appointed,  either  by  God  or  nature,  to  represent  the  wants  and 
grievances  of  our  condition  to  heaven  but  by  petition  ?  by  the  soli- 
citations of  prayer,  a  duty  whose  strange  and  never-failing  suc- 
cesses in  all  its  holy  contests  with  the  Almighty  have  rendered  it 
not  only  acceptable,  but  also  invincible  ? 

And,  to  add  example  to  reason,  what  saint  almost  do  we  find  in 
bcripture,  whose  prayers  did  not  attend  their  fasts?  Ezra  and 
Nehemiab,  David  and  Daniel  took  this  course ;  and,  doubtless. 
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vfcOe  DaTid's  '^  knees  were  weak  dirou^h  festine,"  as  he  expresses  \ 
it  in  tsaim  cix.  24,  they  were  also  employed  in  kneeling. 

One  would  think,  that  in  this  performance  the  actings  of  grace 
mi^t  imitate  the  workings  of  nature;  for  is  there  anything  8o\ 
proper  to  hunger  as  craving,  or  to  a  fast  as  supplication  ? 

Bttt  where  I  enforce  the  conjunction  of  prayer  with  fasting,  peo- 
ple must  not  think,  that  by  prayer  is  meant  a  formal,  customaiy 
attendance  upon  the  offices  of  the  church,  undertaken  only  out 
of  a  sordid  fear  of  the  eye  of  man,  and  then  performed  with  wea* 
riness  and  irreverence,  with  seldom  access,  and  more  seldom  devo- 
tion :  of  the  duties  of  which  persons  I  may  say  this,  that  if  filth 
could  be  defiled,  their  prayers  would  defile  their  fastings,  and  their  j 
fastings  their  prayers ;  so  diat  the  joining  of  one  to  the  other,  would/ 
be  nothing  else  ttian  the  oflering  up  of  carion  with  the  fumes  and 
incense  of  a  dunghill. 

4.  The  fourth  condition  of  a  truly  religious  fast  is,  that  it  be 
attended  with  alms  and  works  of  charity.  Amongst  our  other 
emptinesses,  the  evacuation  of  the  purse  is  proper  to  this  solem- 
nity ;  and  he  that  inflicts  a  thorough  penance  upon  this,  stops  the 
fountain  of  luxury,  and  the  opportunities  of  extravagance. 

Charity  is  the  grand  seasonage  of  every  Christian  duty :  it  gives  \ 
it  a  gloss  in  the  sieht  of  God,  and  a  value  in  the  sense  of  men ;  \ 
and  he  fiists  properly,  whose  fast  is  the  poor  man's  feast ;  whose  j 
abstinence  is  another's  abundance. 

In  Isaiah    viii.  4 — 7,  God  roundly  teUs  his  people  what  was\ 
truly  a  fast,  and  what  was  no  fast  in  his  esteem ;  not  to  abstain  i 
fiom  bread,  but  to  *Meal  it  to  the  hungry:"  this  is  properly  to' 
fast ;  not  to  wrap  ourselves  in  sackcloth,  but  to  cover  and  clothe 
our  naked  brother ;  this  is  to  be  humbled. 

To  what  purpose  did  the  pharisees  fast  twice  a  week,  when 
they  stayed  their  stomachs  with  devouring  widows'  houses  ?  so- ', 
lemnizing  all  their  humiliations  with  the  poor  man's  groans,  and/ 
the  orphan's  tears  ?  To  what  spiritual  intent  did  our  zealots  sd 
much  exercise  themselves  in  this  duty,  when,  as  the  prophet's  ex- 
pression is  in  the  same  fifty-eighth  chapter  of  Isaiah,  they  fS^ed 
for  violence,  and  to  fight  with  the  fist  of  oppression,  only  that 
th^  mi^t  plunder  and  pillage  with  success ;  that  they  might 
make  poor  for  others  to  relieve,  and  so  provide  objects  for  other 
men's  charity,  instead  of  exercising  their  own  ? 

But  if  the  constant  practice  of  the  church  may  have  any  weight 
with  us  to  determine  our  practice,  we  shall  find,  that  works  of  < 
charity  were  always  looked  upon  as  a  proper  appendage,  if  not'y 
also  an  integral  part  of  this  duty.    In  the  same  place  that  we  | 
read  of  Cornelius's  fasting,  we  find  it  ushered  in  with  its  two  great 
supporters,  prayers  and  alms. 

And  the  trudi  is,  if  we  may  compare  these  two  toother,  alms\ 
have  so  much  the  preeminence  above  prayer,  that  one  is  a  begging  | 
of  God,  the  other  is  a  lending  to  him. 
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I  have  now  assigned  those  conditions  that  T  think  are  \Mk 
necessary  and  sufficient  to  render  our  fastings  effectual  to  thi$  gEeat 
end  of  dispossessing  and  throwing  out  the  evil  spirit. 

I  confess  I  have  not  mentioned  the  popish  austerities  of  whi|^ 
pin^,  pilgrimages,  and  going  barefoot,  ^ith  twenty  other  sudb 
tricks  (for  they  are  no  better)  which  they  prescribe  and  use  »upon 
these  solemnities.  For  if  they  were  indeed  of  such  sovereign 
force  to  help  the  soul  in  the  practices  of  virtue,  what  is  the  reason 
that  the  scripture  affords  us  not  one  instance  of  any  saint 
^that  ever  took  this  course  ?  The  pharisees  indeed  disfigured  aad 
mangled  themselves,  and  treated  Uiar  bodies  much  afUr  the  same 
manner,  till  they  made  themselves  more  deformed  in  the  eyes  of 
God,  than  in  the  eyes  of  men. 

Other  examples  besides  these  I  know  none ;  neither  will  rea« 
son  supply  the  defects  of  tradition,  or  afford  any  solid  argument 
to  prove  tiiat^  the  evil  spirit  may  be  driven  out  of  the  soul  as  the 
money-chai|gers  were  out  of  the  temple,  with  whips  and  scourges. 
The  devil  does  not  always  ^o,  when  such  weapons  dxive. 

Those,  indeed,  whose  rehgion  lies  no  deeper  than  their  skin,  may 
whip  themselves  holy,  and  owe  their  progress  in  virtue  to  the 
slash  and  the  whipcord ;  but  surely  there  are  none,  who  have  not 
enslaved  their  intellectuals  by  an  implicit  faith  and  tamely  resigned 
themselves  first  to  be  deceived,  and  then  to  be  ruled  by  impostors^ 
who  do  not  look  upon  all  these  carnal  assistances  of  the  spirit,  as 
no  better  than  the  mortifications  of  the  gallies,  or  the  devotions  of 
the  whipping*post. 

III.  I  come  now  to  the  third  and  last  general  head,  which  is  to 
show  how  this  duty  of  fastiaig  comes  to  have  such  a  peculiar 
ia0uence  in  dispossessing  the  evU  spirit^  and  subduing  our  cor^ 
ruptions. 

And  here,  first  by  way  of  denial,  we  must  observe,  that  it  does 
not  effect  this  work  upon  the  soul, 

1st.  Either,  first,   by   any   casual  force  naturally  inherent   in 

itself ;  for  if  it  did,  fasting  would  certainly  and  constantly  have 

this  effect  upon  every  man  that  used  it ;  the  contrary  of  which  is 

'  undeniably   manifest    from    experience.     For    how  many  thou* 

,  sands,  after  all  these  abridgements,  find  their  corruptions  recoil 

^  upon  them  with  as  great  a  force  and  fury  as  ever,  their  sinful 

*  appetites  being  not  at  all  abated,  but  rather  exasperated  and 
I  renewed  ?  Which  shows,  that  the  bare  performance  is  in  itself 
I  but  a  weak,  unactive  thing,  and  effects  nothing  but  in  the  virtue  of 

•  a  superior  power,  which  sometimes  co-operates  with,  sometimes 
•.deserts  the  exercise  of  this  duty. 

2dly.  Neither  does  fasting  effect  this  great  change  upon  us  by 
way  of  merit,  as  procuring  and  engaging  the  help  of  that  grace 
that  does  effect  it :  for  besides  that,  it  is  upon  irrefragable 
grounds  of  reason  evident,  that  it  is  impossible  for  a  created 
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MtoB'  to  merit  any  tking  from  God.  by  way  of  reward.      So . 
diereisover  and  abofe  a  peculiar  poorness  and  vileness  in  this 
action  that  degrades  it  to  infinite  distances    and   disproportions, 
from  being  abk  to  challenge,  at  the  hands  of  God,  the  dispensa- 
tions of  that  grace  npon  which  so  much  depends  the  weight  and! 
BomentB  of  etemiial  glory. 

la  tte  negrt  place,  therefore,  to  show  positively  from  whence  this 
duty  derives  this  ^eat  virtue. 

1.  It  receives  it  from  divine  institution.  Whatsoever  God\ 
Ofdainsby  his  word,  he  usually  owns  by  his  assistance;  and! 
therefore,  in  every  thing  made  a  duty  by  his  command,  if  we  I 
bring  but  endeavour,  he  will  undertaice  for  the  success.  It  is 
die  coneerAnent  of  his  hononr  to  mak^  his  ordinances  consider- 
able ;  and  this  is  d^ne  by  making  ih^tA  conduits  and  conveyances- 
of  such  a  power  as  may  advance  them  above  themselves  to  be 
HMtramental  to  great  and  spiritual  purposes. 

Thus,  when  Moses  fetched  water  out  of  the  rock  with  a  stroke 
of  his  rod,  we  are  libt  to  imagine  tb0|t  Ae  rod  did  it  by  any  force^ 
inherent  in  itself;  but  God,  hacvin^  ap|^nted  it  for  such  a  work,  > 
was  pleased  to  attend  it  with  a  miraculous  efl^ct,  and  so  to  credit  j 
his  institution  with  the  exercise  of  his  omnipotence.  * 

2.  Fasting  comes  to  be  effectual  to  dispossess  the  evil  spirit,  by 
being  a  direct  defiance  to  that  disposition  of  body  and  mind  upon 
which  especially  he  works. 

(1.)  For  the  body.  The  devil  never  finds  it  so  pliable  to  hisj 
motions,  so  instrumental  to  his  designs,  as  when  it  is  pampered] 
and  luxuriant.  It  is  then  like  a  strong  liquor,  it  receives  the] 
infusions  of  poison  more  intimately  and  deeply,  and  diffuses  thc|| 
same  with  stronger  and  more  insinuating  communications. 

But  a  body  subdued  with  abstinence,  it  is  to  the  evil  spirit  likt 
an  unfurnished  house ;  and  then  we  know,  that  though  there  is 
no  violence  used  to  drive  out  an  inhabitant,  yet  bad  accommoda-j 
tions  will  make  him  dislodge. 

(2.)  For  the  mind.  This  is  a  singular  corrective  of  that  pride 
and  garishness  of  temper,  that  renders  it  impatient  of  the  sobrie- 
ties o(  virtue ;  but  open  to  all  the  wild  suggestions  of  fancy,  and 
the  impressions  of  vice. 

Now,  I  say,  &sting  gives  a  wound  to  this  disposition  in  s^^ 
double  respect.  \ 

1st 'That  it  is  a  notable  act  of  self-revenge ;  and  self  is  the  ' 
only  lawful  object  of  revenge.      Paul  reckons  this  amongst  the 
heroic  performances  of   an    extraordinary  repentance.      2  Cor^ 
vii.  11 :  ^*  What  care,  what  zeal  has  it  wrought,  nay,  what  re-j 
venge!" 

A  man  by  this  does  as  it  were  retaliate  an  evil  to  the  author, 
and  by  defrauding  himself,  he  does  fallere  /aUentem,  which  cer- 
tainly 18  a  pious  fraud.  It  speaks  a  man  hugely  in  earnest,  and 
intent  upon  the  work  of  mortification :    for  of  all  things  in  the 

Vol.  IV. 
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world,  reTen^  is  never  in  jest ;  but  in  returning  an  evil,  it  always 
repays  the  principal  with  interest  and  advantage. 

2aly.  Fasting  coirects  and  brings  down  this  ill  temper  of  mind, 
/b)r  being  an  act  of  self-abasement  and  prostration.  A  man  by 
/this  in  a  manner  awards  upon  himself  the  yeiy  judgments  which 
/  he  deprecates.  He  acknowledges  a  forfeit  of  ail  God's  creatures, 
I  and  therefore  he  neither  touches  nor  tastes,  lest  in  every  morsel  he 
I  should  thieve  and  usurp ;  being  by  sin,  as  it  were,  an  outlaw  ^jk> 
the  common  issues  of  providence. 

Now  the  end  of  Clod's  judgments  is  not  so  much  to  revenue 
as  to  convince,  and  to  lay  a  man  low  in  the  apprehensions  of  his 
own  wretchedness.  Wherefore,  if  a  man  thus  judges  himself, 
and  not  only  kisses  the  ro(^  but  also  inflicts  it  with  his  dwn  hand, 
he  by  this  takes  the  work  out  of  God's,  and  makes  an  affliction 
supemuous  by  anticipating  its  effect. 

Much  more  might  be  spoken  of  this  subject ;  but  when  we  have 
ftaken  all  those  courses  to  eject '  the  ^vil  spirit,  we  must  still  re> 
I  member,  that  it  is  to  be  the  work  of  God  himself,  whom  the  blessed 
Spirits  adore,  and  whom  the<evil  obey. 

To  whom  therefore  be  rendered  and  ascribed,  as  is  most  due, 
all  praise,  might,  majesty,  and  dominion,  both  now  and  for 
evermore.    Amen. 
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SERMON  V. 

THE  HBcsasnnr  of  docediate  bepbntancb. 

RETSLATioir  n.  16. 

Btpent;  or  ItoiU  come  unto  Aee  quickly:  and  fight  againd  them 

wUh  the  sword  of  my  mouth. 

RsrcfiCToro  upon  these  many  and  strange  me&ods  by  which* 
Ba  prevails  upon  man's'  will,  collected  from  an  ordinary  experience 
ukI  survey  of  the  practices  of  the  world,  compared  with  the  in« 
fidlible  verdict  of  the  scriptures ;  and  amongst  the  rest,  of  that 
signal  place  in  Deut.  xxix.  19,  which  presents  to  us  one  blessing 
himself,  and  saying,  "  I  shall  have  peace,  though  I  walk  in  the 
imaginations  of  my  heart,  to  add  drunkenness  to  thirst:"  I  have, 
upon  such  reflections,  not  without  some  amazement,  considered 
what  should  be  the  ground  upon  which  rational  discerning  men 
can  satisfy  and  speak  peace  to  their  consciences  in  die  veiy  career 
of  those  sins,  the  commission  of  which,  even  by  the  confession  of 
those  that  commit  them,  leads  to  assured  perdition. 

As  for  that  peace  that  springs  fix>m  a  refined  well-contrived 
IqFpocrfay,  that  is  wholly  of  another  nature ;  for  where  there  is 
some  restraint  of  sin  coloured  over  with  some  superficial  varnish 
of  duty,  considering  the  weakness  of  man's  understanding,  and 
the  treachery  of  his  will,  it  is  no  wonder  that  such  a  peace  is  easily 
attainable ;  nay,  that  it  is  very  hardly  avoidable.  But  here, 
where  sin  is  let  loose  to  its  full  uncontrolled  course,  so  that  men 
lie  and  wallow  in  a  firee  and  palpable  perpetration  of  it,  even 
arising  to  the  height  of  this  expression,  to  add  drunkenness  to 
thirst ;"  that  is,  as  some  expound  it,  the  outward  commission  of 
sin  to  the  inward  desire  ;  or,  as  others,  a  perpetual  continued  glut 
and  surfeit  in  sin.  As  the  abused  satisfaction  of  thirst  cs^uses 
drunkenness,  and  drunkenness  again  provokes  thirst,  men  never 
more  liberally  call  for  their  cups,  than  when  they  have  too  liberally 
taken  them  already. 

I  say,  that  any  one  should  find  peace  in  such  a  course,  this 
seems  prodigious,  and  did  not  scripture  and  experience  overrule 
die  disputes  of  reason,  almost  incredible.  But  since  there  is  no 
hnman  action  or  course  without  some  cause,  it  will  be  expedient 
to  inquire  what  may  be  the  cause  of  this.  And  one  would  think, 
that  die  cause  that  any  man  can  be  jocund  and  fully  satisfied  in 
the  eager  pursuit  of  known  sins,  must  of  necessity  be  one  of  these 
three: 

1st  That  he  is  ignorant  of  the  curse  that  attends  his  sin ;  and 
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SO  no  wonder,  if  blindness  produces  boldness :  for  he  that  is  bKnd 
may  not  only  accidentally  fiall,  but  soberly  go  into  the  ditch.  But  this 
cannot  be  here  the  cause  [  for  he, that  thus  blesses  himself,  is  said 
in  the  former  part  of  the  verse  to  do  «o  after  he  had  heard  **  the 
words  of  this  curse."  A  curse  plain  enoueh,  and  large  enourii, 
filling  all  the  focegoing  chapter,  one  of  the  lonawt  in  the  bible. 
So  that  if  terror  set  home  with  eyidence,  or  evidence  edged  with 
terror,  could  convince,  igooranoe  was  here  unpleadable.  The 
broad  light  of  the  word  beat  full  in  his  face,  the  discovery  was 
^lear,  and  the  conviction  unavoidable;  and  therefore  ignbiai^^e 
could  not  be  the  cause. 

2dly.  A  second  cause  might  be  unbelief:  he  might  know  the 
QURS0,  a^d  yet  OkOt  believe  it ;  and  so,  not  b^g  believed,  it  could 
liuot  control  his  oomforts.  For  thourii  apprehension  brings  the  ob* 
ject  to  ti»e.mind,  yet  it  is  belief  onfy  that  lets  it  in.  But  neither 
Qan  this  be  always  the  cause  ;  for  certainly  no  man  is  so  improved 
in  $in,  as  to  transcend  the  devil,  who,  as  Ae  schocdtnen  say,  stands 
Q(»l^rmaius  in  summA  maUtid :  and  yet  he  believes,  and  Uiat  Bfm 
tp  trembling.  He  knows  and  believes  that  he  shall  be  tormented 
tb  the  utmost  extent  of  the  very  least  tittle  and  jot  of  all  God's 
threatenihgs,  and  vei  he  sins  with  a  most  resolved,  implacable 
purpose ;  nay,  he  therefore  sins^  because  he.  knows  uid  believes 
it.  Wherefore  audacious  sinning  is  not  always  founded  upon 
infidelity. 

3dly.  But  thirdly,  though  he  knows  and  believes  die  cwse^  yet 
perhaps,  he  relaxes  nothing  of  his  sin,  because  he  resolves  toi 
hear  it ;  and  has  wrought  himself  into  that  hardiness  and  courage, 
as  to  think  that  he  can  weather  out  the  storms  of  God's.  wra&, 
and  stand  the  shock  of  eternal  vengeance ;  and,  like  Sc»7ola, 
with  the  same  hand  and  sturdiness  endureithe  shame  with  which 
he  committed  sin. 

But  alas!  where  livess  diat  man*  that  can  thus  reason,  eilher 
sober  or  in  his  wits  ?  The  principles  of  our  nature  will  not  bear  > 
it.  Belshazzar  had  as  much  of  power,  and  of  drink  withal,  to 
raise  him  to  bid  defiance  to  God,  as  any  ruffian  under  heaven  ; 
and  yet  when  God,  as  it  were,  lift  but  up  his  finger  agmnst  him, 
hpw  poorly  did  he  crouch  and  shiver !  how  did  nis  joints  loose, 
a^d  his  knees  knock  together  I  So  t^at  if  he  felt  God's  hand  se  \ 
intolerable,  when  it  did  but  write,  what  would  he  find  it  when  it 
should  inflict  the  sentence.  And  therefore  neither  can  this  be  the 
reason. 

But  now,  if  men  botb  apprehend  the  curse,  and  believe  the 
truth  o(  it,  attd  withal  confess  their  utter  inability  to  contest  witk^ 
i^.;  what  can  be  the  reason  that  any  man  can,  vrith  a  contented 
mind  and  .a  daring  hand^  proceed  'm  suoh  a  strain  of  vebdIio&<j 
believisg,  and  yet  despismg  the  eurse^  feariog  its  weight,  and  yel> 
defying  the  event  ?  Why,  the  reason,  I  conceive,  in  short,  is  a 
tiresmining  confidence  of  a  fiituie  repentance*  ■ 
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is  the  great  Banrsterious  engine  otmy  that  turns  aVpnt 
1j^  world,  tha^  reconciles  all  the  contradictions  of  interest  and 
loKgion,  that  solves  all  doubts,  cuts  off  all  demurs,  that  can  a$> 
aare  a  Balaam  he  shall  ^^  die  the  death  of  the  righteoas,"  thou^ 
lie  livies  upon  the  ¥rages  of  iniquity.  It  is  this  only  that  presents 
sin  in  A>ine  respect  rational;  that  can  make  even  conscience 
itaeU  sign  and  seal  the  petitions  of  the  basest  appetite.  In 
short,  it  works  wonders:  it  unites  the  joys  of  heaveni  and  the 
pleasures  of  sin ;  the  promises  of  God  and  the  precepts  of  the 
devil.  '  .     '> 

I  shall  dot  einforee  this  by  any  other  probation,  but  by  appealing 
to  every  man's  own  conscience ;  sending  him  to  reflect  upon  him-' 
self,  and  to  consider  the  temper  of  his  spirit,  the  inward  reasoning^ 
and  debates  of  his  mind,  when  he  is  allured  to  do  anv  thing,  of 
the  udawfulness  of  whidi  he  stands  clearly  convinced,  whether 
he  is  not  drawn  forth  to  the  actual  commission  of  it,  by  pre* 
fuming  upon  impunity,  throu^  the  interposals  of  an  aftei^ 
repentanoe. 

For  if  conscience  startles  and  flies  back,' and  dreads  the  apple 
of  the  temptation,  because  God's  woid  is  peremptory,  '^  He  that 
eats  shall  die  ?"  future  repentance  stands  forth  and  supplies  the 
room,  and  retorts  the  answer  of  the  devil,  ^'Thou  shah  not. 
surely  die ;"  nay,  thou  mayest  repmit,  and  surely  live.  So  that 
lepeotance  being  now  stamped  as  cuirent  as  perfect  obedience,. 
^fais  argument  is  heightened  much  beyond  what  that  of  the  devil 
vas  then  capable  of;  because,  indefinitely,  without  any  restriction 
of  time  or  person,  God's  promise  of  life  to  the  penitent  stands- 
clear  and  irreversible. 

Now  what  can  speak  more  home  and  ftill  to  a  man's  desires, 
and,  in  a  great  measure  to  his  reason,  than  that  which  encourages 
him  to  crop  the  present  sweets  of  sin,  by  giving .  him  secunty 
against  the  fiiture  smart?  Let'  the  wine  be  never  so  poisonous,  a 
man  may  safely  drink  it,  when  he  has  not  only  an  appetite  for  its 
sweetness,  but  also  an  antidote  against  its  poison. 

Tlus,  this  therefore  is  the  verv  hinge  upon  which  the  whole 
persaasive  force  of  sin  turns  and  depends ;  the  only  temptation 
that  aeems  unanswerable.  Others,  indeed,  may  allure ;  this  alone 
a^ues  a  man  into  sin.  And  I  desire  to  leave  this  with  you,  as  an. 
obstfvation  ii^allibly  true,  that  were  it  not  for  the  persuasions  of  a 
fbture  repentance,  a  knowing  man  could  scarce  ever  be  brought  to 
ain  against  his  conscience. 

But  now  if  this  be  overthrown,  and  proved  to  be  both  absurd 
and  dangerous,  as  I  hope  some  part  of  the  ensuing  discourse  shall . 
do,  with  clear  undeniable  evidence,  then  all  other  temptations, 
that  me  but  the  mere  'appendices  of  this,  will  fall  and  vanish  of 
tfiemselves :  as  by  confuting  the  main  hypothesis,  of  an  opinion,  all 
other  arguments  by  consequence  drawn  firom  thence,  are  also  by 
conaequenee  confuted. 

P 
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Now  the  face  cff  these  words  is  direclly  set  against  this  soul- 
devoaring  imposture  of  a  deferred  repentance.  The  words  are 
short  anacutting,  full  of  a  smart  and  reprehensive  vehemency ;  Hit 
word  and  the  blow  seem  to  go  together. 

In  the  prosecution  of  them,  for  a  more  methodical  proceeding,  it 
will  be  conyenient  to  inquire  into  their  occasion.  For  since  they 
are  a  command,  and  ereiy  commend  respects  iothe  person  to 
whom  it  is  directed :  and  since  this  command  is  of  rep^itance) 
which  always  relates  to  some  sin  to  be  repented  of;  this  inquiry 
will  give  us  a  fair  insight  and  introduction  into  both. 

First  of  all  then,  for  the  occasion  of  these  wordl :  if  we  have 
recourse  to  the  12th  verse,  we  shall  find  that  they  are  part  of  a 
letter  to  the  church  of  Pergamos,  indited  by  the  Spirit  of  God, 
and  directed  to  the  angel  of  Siat  church. 

And  here  it  will  not  be  amiss  briefly  to  consider  what  the 
angel  of  that  church  was.  It  is  evident  that  the  church  of  Per- 
ffamos  must  be  taken  collectively,  for  many  particular  churches^ 
included  in  it ;  for  that  it  should  be  but  one  particular  church, 
considering  the  number  of  the  persons  and  the  extent  of  the 
place,  cannot  with  any  colour  of  sense  or  reason,  be  affirmed. 
by  "  angel  *'  therefore  must  be  understood  that  chief  pastor,  who 
had  the  supervisal  and  government  of  those  particular  churches, 
and  the  pastors  of  them,  contained  within  the  compass  of  Perga- 
mos ;  correspondent  to  a  bishop  among  us,  ruling  over  the  par- 
ticular churches  and  ministers  of  his  diocese. 

And  the  denomination  of  "  angel "  shows  the  divine  justification 
of  the  office,  it  being  in  Eccles.  v.  6,  given  to  the  priest,  the  chief 
ruler  of  the  Jewish  church.  Neither  can  any  instance  be  given 
of  the  name  of  *^  an^el,''  ascribed  to  any  person  employed  about 
ike  church;  but  it  imports  a  messenger  from  Grod.  So  that,  I 
say,  it  is  probable,  that  the  word  carries  in  it  divine  institution. 

But,  however,  both  the  word  and  the  usage  of  it  here  imports 
Christ^s  owning  and  approbation  of  the  office :  and  confirmation 
is  a  kind  of  after-insinuation ;  at  least,  it  is  no  less  authentic. 
But  some  reply,  that  the  word  angel  may  be  applied  here  to  some 
one  pastor  or  presbyter,  equal  to  the  rest.  To  which  I  answer, 
that  it  is  highly  improbable  that  the  Spirit  should  address  a 
message  to  one  minister,  who  was  but  eoual  to  the  rest  j  and  no  more 
concerned  in  it  than  the  rest,  and  that  aoout  a  matter  relating  to  all 
their  churches. 

But  I  add  further,  that  this  could  not  be ;  for  one  pastor  over 
a  particular  church  has  nothing  to  do  to  interpose  and  correct  the 
abuses  of  other  particular  churches,  which  are  severally  under  their 
own  pastors  and  governors. 

But  now,  the  minister  here  spoken  of  is  blamed  for  ttie  abuses 
of  all  the  churches  in  Pergamos,  and  charsed  t6  rectify  them; 
which  clearly  imports,  that  he  stood  invested  with  a  more  general 
and  extended  jurisdiction.    And  this  by  the  way,  though  yet  it  is' 
no  digrenion. 
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Hanng  fbiM  diown  who  the  person  was  to  whom  this  letter  was 
directed  ;  in  the  next  place  we  are  to  consider  the  subject*matter 
of  the  letter  itself;  which  contains  in  it  these  three  things: 
1.  Commemoration  of  the  rirtues  and  graces  that  were  eminent 
and  resplendent  in  this  church,  in  ver.  lo.  2.  A  charge  for  some 
ranful  abuse  tfiat  had  crept  in,  and  was  connived  at,  in  ver.  14. 
3.  An  advice  upon  the  whole  matter,  which  was  speedy  and  im- 
mediate  repentance. 

In  our  present  discourse  we  shall  only  be  concerned  in  the  two 
latter  of  these :  and  first,  &)t  the  sinful  abuse  or  scandal  here 
charged  upon  this  church ;  it  was  its  toleration  of  that  vile  and 
impure  sect  of  the  Nicokatans.  The  Nicolaitans,  as  their  name 
imports,  took  their  rise  and  denomination  from  one  Nicolas,  one 
of  those  seven  deacons  who  were  first  ordained  by  the  apostles, 
Acts  vi.  5.  Now  their  heresy  consisted  of  these  two  branches, 
1st.  That  they  did  assert  the  eating  of  sacrifices  offered  to  idols,' 
and  that  even  in  honour  to  those  idols,  to  be  lawful :  2dly,  That 
tbey  held  and  abetted  the  lawfulness  of  fi>rnication.  So  th^t 
their  heresy  was  a  complete  system  of  all  impiety :  the  first  part 
containing  the  greatest  spiritiml,  the  latter  the  greatest  carnal 
pollution. 

In  the  14th  verse  of  this  chapter,  the  Spirit  calls  this  heresy 
*^  the  way  of  Balaam ;"  who,  when  he  could  not  curse,  fell  to 
counsel;  that  is,  to  do  a  greater  mischief;  and  advised  Balak  to* 
cause  the  women  of  the  Moabites  to  entice  the  children  of  Israel 
to  the  feasts  of  Priapus ;  in  which  ^' the  people  sat  down  to  eat 
and  drink,  and  afterwards  rose  up  to  play;"  that  is,  they  first 
feasted  upon  the  idol-sacrifices,  and  then  finished  the  solemnity 
irith  the  imparities  of  lust.  It  seems,  something  of  this  nature 
\na  revived  and  practised  by  these  impure  heretics;  a  strange 
thing,  one  would  think,  that  so  filthy  a  heresy  should  get  ground 
in  the  very  beginnings  and  first  dawnings  of  the  church,  and  in 
the  purest  times  of  Christianity ! 

Yet  thus  it  was.  The  brightest  day  may  begin  with  a  mist ; 
and  the  best  of  churches  is  not  privileged  firom  corruptions :  but 
it  was  not  so  much  the  churches'  havmg,  as  not  animadverting 
upon  these  pests,  that  is  here  reprehended.  They  had  their  meet- 
ings  by  public  toleration  and  connivance:  and  this  is  that  for 
which  the  Spirit  rounds  them  up  with  this  short  advice,  armed  and 
seconded  with  a  severe  combination. 

Come  we  now  to  the  next  thing ;  which  is,  the  counsel  of  speedy 
repentance,  given  upon  this  scandal,  aud  contained  in  the  words 
of  the  text ;  in  which  are  these  two  parts : 

1.  The  first  stands  directed  to  the  church  itself:  ^'  Repent,  or 
I  will  come  unto  thee  quickly."  By  God's  coming,  is  meant  his 
^ypnmcfa  in  the  wav  of  judgment:  for  so  tine  word  eonmng 
fi^Qtiendy  sigaifieii,  both  m  the  Old  and  New  Testament. 
I»iah  XXX.  27,  ^*  The  name  of  the  Lonjrjwfteth  fiKun  fiur^  burning 
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wi&  his  angor."    And  in  Psahn  K  8/  "  Our  6od  shaff  come,  Uid 
shall  not  keep  silence;"  that  is,  he  shall  come  to  judge  end 

Sunish ;  or,  as  the  usual  phrase  is,  he  shall  come  with  a  vengeance : 
ir  so  the  following  words  eicplain  these:   A  fire  shall  deVbur 
be£bre  him." 

In  .the  same  sense  also  is  the  word  camng  frequently  used  in  the 
New  Testament ;  which  is  well  worth  our  observation,  as  being  of 
signal  use  to  rescue  sundry  places  of  scripture,  that  have  been 
hitherto  held  under  false  and  perverse  interpretations. 

In  this  sense  is  it  taken  in  Matt.  xvi.  27,  where  it  is  said,  that 
'^  the  Son  of  man  shall,  come  in  the  g^oiy  of  his  Father,  with  his 
holy,  angels,  to  reward  every  man  according  to  his  works ;"  which 
place  though  many  understand  of  Qirist's  coming  in  his  own 
person  to  judge  all  men  at  the  end  of  the  world,  yet  indeed  it 
signifies  only  his  coming  in  the  ministers  of  his  wrath^  to  take 
vengeance  of  the  Jews  in  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem. 

That  this  is  BO  I  evince  by  another  parallel  place,  in  Matt.  xxvi. 
64,  where  Christ,  q>eaking  of  his  coming,  says,  ^ft*  ap^»  c4««9t 
t6v  vLotf  tpv  ap$pi!utpv  i^x^fupoy  M  tM¥  vcfi Xwv  « w  ^pi^youy  which  word 
Oft*  ap^»y  though  we  translate  hereafierj  yet  it  properly  signifiesyrom 
now ;  that  is,  within  a  very  short  time. 

But  yet  more  fully  finom  that  forementioned  place  in  Matt,  xvi., 
whereas  in  verse  27,  he  had  said,  '^  You  shall  see  the  Son  of  man 
come  with  the  glory  of  his  Fadier,  and  the  holy  angels,"  he  sub- 
joins in  the  very  next  verse,  "  And  verily  there  are  some  standing 
here,  that  shall  not  taste  death  till  they  see  the  Son  of  man  coming 
in  his  kingdom." 

What !  did  he  mean  that  they  should  not  die  till  the  day  of 
jwi^;ittent?  No;  this  was  evidently  Mae  and  impossible:  but 
bis  meaning  was,  that  some  of  the  younger  sort  of  his  auditors 
should  live  to  see  the  execution  of  his  wrath  upon  the  Jews^  in 
the  destruction  of  Jerusalem* 

And  this  seems  excellently  to  interpret  a  place -that  will  hardly 
be  understood  without  it,  in  John  xxi.  22,  where  Christ  says  to 
Peter,'  concerning  John,  ^^  If  I  will  that  he  tarry  till  I  come,  what, 
is  that  to  thee  ?"  Here  now  the  apostles'  minds,  running  upon 
the  last  judgment,  presently  concluded  that  John  should  not  die. 
But  now  take  the  word  coming  in  this  sense,  and  it  gives  a 
clear  and  apposite  intm'pretation  to  the  place ;  John  being  the 
only  disciple  who  both  saw  and  survived,  die  destniodon  of 
Jmisalem% 

But  the  only  doubt  that  may  occur  here  is  this :  How  Christ 
could  be  said  to  come  in  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  which  wa8« 
effected  by  the  Roman  annies:  but  the  solution  is  easy.  For 
when  God,  by  his  peculiar  providence,  raises  up  any  instruments 
to  execute  his  decrees  or  purposes  upon  any  people  or  place,  the* 
actions  of  those  persons  are  both  usually  and  properly  applied  to 
Qod,  as  if  he  had  doMSQ^em  immediately  himself. 
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And  for  his  ebming  wiA  his  ^faoljr  imgtis,  it  is  Tcrf  prababfe/ 
thit  when  Gkxl  faring  a  public  ruin  and  deflitruetion  upon  « 
nation^  he  uses  the  mmistrjof  angeb,  as  well  as  the  weapons  of 
men.  This  seems  clear  to  me  from  that  place  in  Dan.  x.  20, 
where  the  angel  says  to  him,  "  Now  will  I  return  to  fight  with 
Use  prince  of  Persia ;  and  when  I  am' gone  forth,  lo,  the  prihee  of 
Gieeia  shall  come."  In  Kke  manner  Christ  might  send  his' 
iifgds  out  to  fight  against  Judea,  before  the  coming  of  Vespasian's 
aimy. 

And  lastly,  for  his  OGming  in  the  elonds ;  he  that  shall  read 
Josepfafus  and  otfaeia  eonceming  tiie  Jewisli  histoxy,  will  find 
what  strange  prodifficftis  appearances  there  were  in  the  sky,  of: 
annies  fighting,  ana  a  flaming  swoid  hanging  over .  Jeruss^m,  a 
Me  before,  the  Romans  sacked  and  mined  that  city.  So  that, 
all  tilings  bein^  laid  together,  I  cannot  but  conclude  it  more  4ian> 
probable  that  thn  is  the  sense  of  the  {dace. 

A  feamed  aatfaor,  considering  this  sense  of>  Christ's  comins, 
judges  that  the  whole  book  of  the  Revelations^  in  which  that  la 
K>  often  spoken  of,  relates  to  things  immediately  to  happen  after 
flie  delivery  of  diat  prophecy ;  and  consequently,  that  it  had 
its  completion  within  two  hundred  years*  And  certain  it  is, 
that  the  very  beginning  of  the  book  says,  that  it  was  to  deliver 
'^things  shortly  to  come  to  pass;"  and  the  last  concluding 
diapler  emphatically  repeats  this  three  times,  "  Behold,  I  come 
(jaiddy.^' 

Now,  if  the  judgment  of  this  learned  man  stands,  as  it  hatb 
beHk  the  eomitenance  of  reason  and  of  the  express  words  of  the 
text,  then  what  must  become  of  the  bloody  tenets  of  tiiose 
desperate  wretches,  who  for  these  many  years  have  been  ham-* 
mering  of  blood,  confusion,  and  rebellion  out  of  this  book,  fiK>n» 
a  new  fimoy  that  they  have  of  Christ's  coming.  Thus  ruling 
Ikeir  fives,  not  by  precepts,  but  prophecies ;  and  not  being  able  to 
find  any  warrant  for  their  actions  in  the  dear  and  express  word 
of  law  or  gospel)  they  endeavour  to  shelter  their  vUlanies  in  the 
obscurities  and  shades  of  the  Revelation ;  a  book  intricate  and 
isvohiedy  and  for  ^be  most  part  never  to  be  undevstood ;  and 
upon  which,  when  wit  and  industry  has  dOne  its  utmost,  the  beA 
comment  is  but  conjecture.  And  thus  much  for  the  first  part  of 
the  words  that  stands  directed  by  the  church)  Repent,  or  I  will 
eoBie  unto  thee  qoiddy." 

3k  The  other  part  of  the  woids  lelales  to  .thos&  heretios ; 
'^Anfl  I  wffi  fi^t  against  tbem  with  the  awdrdi  of  ay  month:" 
that  isy  with  the  fepuBh^idtng  diseoveiingforcelof  the  word,  and 
the  censores  of  the  church ;  where^for  -the  eiedit  and  divina 
authority  of  the  ninistiy,  Christ  owns  that  for- the  sword  of  his  own 
BMmtfaf'which  was  only  delivered  by  theiirs. 

Now  we  muiM'obaerve,  that  a»  the  Spirit  bad  called  this  heresy 
"Ak  way  of  Balaam,"  so  the  judgment  ha»  pranounned  is  attil 
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-whfa  aHusion  to  tbat  of  Btlaam:  whom  as  the  angel  of  God 
met  with  a  drawn  sword,  to  divert  him  from  his  course,  so  God 
here  threatens  to  meet  these  heretics  with  the  curse  and  terrors  of 
the  law,  and  the  spiritual  sword  of  his  word. 

And  eyery  obstinate  sinner  must  know,  that  it  is  God  that 
meets  him  fiice  to  &ce,  that  withstands  and  pleads  with  him  in 
the  word  as  with  a  drawn  sword ;  and  therefore,  if  he  is  resolved 
to  persist  and  hold  on  his  course,  he  must  of  necessity  run  up<Mi 
the  sword's  point,  the  very  pike  of  divine  vengeance,  and  re- 
solve to  fight  it  out  with  God  and  aD  his  jud^ents :  or,  by  a 
penitential  prudence,  fairly  consult  his  safety  m  his  duty,  and 
retreat.  ' 

Now,  from  this  ejqpression^  here  used,  '^  I  will  fight  ag^aiiut 
them  with  the  sword  of  my  mouth,"  I  collect  these  two  occasional 
observations. 

1st.  That  the  word  of  God,  powerfully  dispensed,  has  the 
force  and  eflScacy  of  a  spiritual  sword.  For  as  a  sword  has  both  a 
glittering  radiance  and  brightness  to  strike  and  terrify  the  eye, 
and  also  an  ed^e  to  pierce  the  flesh ;  so  the  word,  bein^  drawn 
ibrth  and  brandished  by  a  skilful  hand,  darts  a  convincing  light 
into  the  understanding,  and  with  an  irresistible  edge  enters  the 
heart  and  the  affections. 

It  is  not  like  the  song  of  one  that  has  a  pleasant  voice,  tbat 
only  strikes  the  ear,  gratifies  the  fancy,  and  courts  those  afleo« 
tions  which  it  should  command.  But  when  the  word  cones 
from  God,  it  comes  with  such  a  searching,  invincible  quickness, 
such  a  spiritual  keenness,  that  it  shall  cut  and  make  its  way 
through  the  hardest  heart,  and  not  find  admittance  by  mere 
petition,  or  precarious  suasion;  for  a  sword  never  enters  by 
entreaty. 

And  for  men's  encouragement  to  attend  upon  thisordinance, 
take  the  proudest  and  the  stoutest  sinner  upon  earth,  and  God  is 
able,  with  his  word  alone,  to  fetch  him  upon  his  knees,  and  to 
lay  him  in  the  dust.  Take  the  stubbomest  and  the  knottiest 
corruption  of  the  most  depraved  heart,  and  God  is  able,  with  the 
sword  of  his  mouth,  to  hew  it  asunder.  And  when  Providenee 
shall  place  a  man  under  the  dint  of  such  a  ministry,  he  will  find 
the  work  short  and  speedy ;  it  will  quickly  send  him  away  con- 
verted or  inexcusable. 

2dly.  From  hence  I  observe,  when  God  undertakes  the  piif|^ 
tng  of  a  church,  or  the  reformation  of  religion,  he  does  it  with 
the  weapons  of  religion,  with  '^  the  sword  of  his  mouth."  Show 
me  any  one  text  in  the  whole  book  of  God,  especially  since  tiie 
sphrit  of  meekness  took  {dace  in  the  introduction  of  Christianity, 
where  God  commissions  any  man,  at  least  any  subject,  to  coEtect 
the  abuses  of  religion  with  fire  and  sword,  and  to  dispute  the 
articles  of  hn  fiuln  in  the  high  places  of  the  field.  For  in  such 
cases,  if  his  conscience  will  not  suffer  him  to  obey,  the  same  con- 
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seieBee  wiD  as  stron^y  obli^  htm  to  sufler.  And  therefera, 
ib<mrii  Hie  tniths,  the  worship,  nay  the  person  itself  of  Christ 
should  be  inyaded,  yet  let  Peter  pat  up  his  sword,  and  let  Christ 
employ  his  own,  even  this  ^'  swoid  of  his  mouth,''  which  is  sharper 
and  better,  and  able  much  more  powerfully  to  reach  and  afiect  the 
ear  without  catting  it  off. 

And  I  am  persuaded  that  the  ereat  reformation  that  God  intends 
Id  bring  o^er  the  Christian  world,  in  the  last  and  best  days  of  the 
church,  shall  not  be  effected  with  confused  noise,  and  garments 
rolled  in  blood,  with  fire  and  faggot,  but  Christ  shall  do  it  silently, 
yet  powerfully,  by  ^^  the  brightness  of  his  comine."  As  the  rising 
son  chases  away  the  darkness,  without  noise  indeed,  but  yet  with- 
out resistance. 

So  that  whatsoever  trash  or  stubble  shall  be  built  upon  ftie  foun* 
dation  of  the  eternal  word  of  God,  swords  and  spears,  weapons 
keterogeneous  to  these  thin^,  shall  not  be  employed  for  their  re- 
moyal,  but  they  shall  insensibly  vanish  and  moulder  away  before 
the  prevailing  efficacy  of  the  everlasting  gospel.  As  a  slalful  dis- 
potant  does  not  cut  off  the  fallacious  argument  of  his  opponent  by 
Setting  and  famine,  and  speaking  loud,  but  by  a  calm,  sedate  re- 
dacing  it  to  the  nues  of  argumentation;  just  so  it  is  here,  where 
Cbrist  shall  subdue  his  enemies,  not  by  combat,  but  discovery. 
And  then  the  promises  bemg  fulfilled,  in  the  universal  propagation 
of  the  gospel,  Jesus  Christ  shall  reign  as  ^'  King  of  kings,  and 
Lofd  of  lords,"  and  that  without  deposing  of  other  princes.  And 
if  God  be  true,  and  Christianity  no  imposture,  whensoever  this  is 
brought  about,  it  will  be  in  this  manner ;  for  the  whole  dispensa- 
tion of  the  gpspel,  whether  offensive  or  defensive,  must  needs  be 
entirehr  sq)intual. 

And  thus  having  finished  the  general  explication  of  the  words,  I 
riiall  now  descend  to  a  more  particular  prosecution  of  the  princi- 
pal design  of  them,  which  is  to  enforce  the  duty  of  immediate  re- 
pentance ;  and  this  I  shall  do  in  these  two  things. 

I.  I  flball  show  what  that  repentance  is  that  is  here  enjoined. 

n.  I  shall  produce  arguments  to  enforce  the  necessity  of  its  im- 
mediate exercise. 

I.  For  the  first  of  these :  since  divinity  has  been  so  much  spun 
into  disputation,  repentance  is  a  thing  almost  as  difficult  in  the 
BOlbn  as  it  is  in  the  practice.  There  are  three  words  in  scripture 
to  express  it  by,  futafUxtuh  /M<roMMa^  and  intaxpcfii ;  though  this 
hat  rather  signifies  conversbm.  The  first,  which  is  /M^aiUxi la,  de- 
notes an  anxiety  or  displeasure  of  mind  upon  something  done 
amisB,  to  whieh  answers  the  Latin  pcadteniia ;  the  second,  which 
is  ftm^otay  signifies  a  total  change  or  transmutation  of  the  mind,  to 
whieh  answers  regmMceniia. 

Now  between  mese  two  some  make  this  difference;  that  the 
former  mgnifies  eidier  the  whole  of  an  ineffectual  repentance,  or 
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onlr  fbe  *berinning  of  such  a  one  as,  in  the  issue,  proves  saving 
and  ^ectual ;  ahd  that  the  latter  signifies  die  whole  woik  of  such 
a  one  as  is  sound,  and  effectual  to  salvation. 

It  must  be  here  confessed,  that  according  to  the  strict  and  rigid 
acceptation  of  the  word,  /*rr«v*«»*M»  is  only  that  trouble,  regret,  or 
anxiety  of  mind  for  the  evil  of  past  actions,  which  is  ra^er  a  pr^ 
parative  to  repentance  than  the  work  itself,  and  consequentl;^  being 
ipested  in  cannot  save  ;  and  on  the  other  side,  /»fto»of»  signifies 
strictly  a  change  of  mind,  which,  in  the  matter  of  sin,  proves  to 
be  savins. 

This,  I  say,  is  the  proper  and  strict  signification  of  the  words ; 
but  since  we  can  determine  nothing  of  &em  in  a  scrq>ture  way 
from  their  literal  meaning,  but  only  from  their  use  and  acceptation 
there,  which  in  several  instances  may  be  easily  shown  to  be  pro- 
miscuous, we  cannot  make  their  native  literal  force  any  solid 
ground  for  such  a  distinction.  Wherefore  leaving  all  weak  and 
unwarrantable  deductions  from  the  first  sigtiification  of  the  Latin 
or  Greek  words,  you  may  observe  that  repentance  in  scripture  has 
a  threefold  acceptation. 

1.  It  is  taken  for  the  first  act  by  which  the  soul  turns  fifom  sin 
to  God ;  the  first  dividing  stroke  that  separates  between  sm  and 
the  heart ;  the  first  step  and  advance  that  a  sinner  makes  to  holi- 
tiess ;  the  first  endeavours  and  throes  of  a  new  birth. 

2.  It  is  taken  for  the  whole  course  of  a  pious  life,  comi>rising 
the  whole  actions  a  man  performs  firom  first  to  last  inclusive^ ; 
firom  his  first  turning  firom  a  wicked  life  to  the  last  period  of  a 
godly.  This  is  the  only  repentance  that  Socinus  will  admit;  and 
some  others,  who  would  pretend  to  bring  something  new,  but  anij 
transcribe  firom  him  in  this  particular. 

Now  such  as  own  this  assertion  find  themselves  under  a  neces- 
sity to  assert  also,  that  faith  and  repentance  are  the  same  things^ 
&nd  differ  only  in  the  manner  of  our  conception.  So  that  uie 
whole  obedience  of  our  lives,  as  it  is  a  turning  fit>m  sin  to  God| 
properly  beats  the  name  of  repentance ;  but  then  as  this  obedience 
bnd  turning  to  God  proceeds  firom  a  belief  of  the  promises  and 
precepts  of  Chri^t^  so  they  say  it  is  properly  styled  feith.  Whenec 
repentance  and  mith,  according  to  them,  are  only  two  different 
denominations  fixed  upon  the  same  thing,  as  it  sustains  different 
reroects. 

But  that  this  is  hot  the  proper  notion  of  repentance  is  dear  fixm 
these  reasons : 

(1.)  Because,  if  repentance  be  properly  the  whole  entire  course 
of  gospel-obedience,  from  the  first  to  die  last  of  a  man's  1^ 
then  no  man  could  properlv  be  said  to  have  repented,  till  sodi 
time  as  he  had  actually  finished  such  a  couse  of  obedience ; 
that  is,  not  till  his  death ;  which  to  assert,  is  a  strange  paraddx, 
and  contrary  to  the  general  apprehensions  of  men  upon  this 
subject. 
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(2«}  The  scripture^  no  less  than  the  natural  reason  of  the  thing 
itaelfj^  places  repentance  before  faith,  Matt.  xxi.  32,  /^  And  ye^ 
^when  ^e  had  seen  it,  repented  not,  that  ye  might  afterwards  be- 
lieve in  him."  Here  we  see  repentance  is  made  the  antecedent 
cxuadition  of  &ith:  but  now,  should  repentance  grasp  in  the 
"wbole  series  and  course  of  gospel-obedience,  to  the  last  period  of 
our  Jives,  how  were  it  possible  for  faith  to  follow  repentance, 
uxiless  we  should  begin  to  believe  in  another  world  ? 

(3.)  The  scripture  makes  all  those  subsequent  acts  of  new  obe- 
dience afler  our  first  turning  to  God,  not  to  be  the  integral  .con- 
stituent  parts,  but  the  effects,  fruits,  and  consequents  of  repent- 
ance. Matt.  iii.  8,  ''Bring  forth  fruits  meet  for  repentance." 
But  to  make  the  fruit  part  of  the  tree  itself  is  certainly  a  thing 
weiy  preposterous. 

1  conclude,  therefore,  that  repentance  is  not  formally  the  whole  . 
course  of  new  obedience,  but  that  first  act  by  which  a  man  turns 
from  sin  to  God.  But  then  this  I  also  add,  that  thou^  it  is  not 
fbrmally,  yet  it  is  virtually  and  consequentially  so.  That  is  in 
plain  terms  :  repentance  is  not  itself  this  course  of  new  obedience, 
but  it  does  infer  and  produce  it,  and  that  as  its  inseparable  effect 
or  consequent :  so  that  if  this  new  obedience  does  not  follow  in 
the  course  of  a  man's  whole  conversation,  after  his  first  turning 
to  God,  he  must  conclude  that  that  act  was  spurious  and  un- 
sound; and  that  indeed  it  never  truly  and  thoroughly  brought 
bim  off  firom  sin,  whatsoever  solenmity  of  sorrow,  tears,  and 
confession  it  might  be  attended  with. 

Let  him  fast,  and  whip  himself,  and  run  bareifoot,  and  mumble 
out  a  thousand  misere  mei^Sf  like  some  ignorant  formalists,  who, 
die  truth  is,  know  not  what  repentance  means,  as  being  utterly 
strangers  to  the  sj^irit  of  the  gospel.  Or  let  him  pray  and  weep, 
and  hang  down  his  head  like  a  bulrush,  go  softly,  and  look  sourly ; 
yet  if  a  change  pass  not  upon  his  life  and  actions,  so  that  instead 
of  his  accustomed  wickedness,  the  whole  tract  of  his  conversation 
is  drawn  forth  in  a  constant,  equable  practice  of  the  contrary 
Tirtues,  that  man  must  know  that  he  has  not  repented.  He  has 
perhaps  deluded  himself,  and  deceived  others,  stopped  the  cries 
of  conscience  and  the  clamours  of  men  ;  but  repented  he  has  not; 
and  fearful  were  his  case,  should  God  snatch  him  out  of  the 
world  in  that  condition. 

3.  Repentance  is  taken  for  a  man's  turning  to  God  after  the 
guilt  of  some  particular  sin.  It  differs  £rom  the  former  thus ; 
mat  the  former  is  from  a  state  of  sin;  this  latter  only  from  a 
sinfiil  act.  No  repentance  precedes  the  former,  but  this  supposes 
a  true  repentance  to  have  gone  before.  Thus  Peter  is  said,  after 
his  denial  of  Christ,  to  have  been  converted,  Luke  xxii.,  that  isy 
to  have  repented;  not  but  that  Peter  was  a  true  penitent  and 
convert  before :  but  upon  so  sad  and  notorious  a  fall,  he  was,  by 
a  renewed  exercise  of  repentance,  to  disentangle  himself  from  the 
guilt  of  that  particular  sin  of  denying  his  master. 
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This  repentance^  fberefore,  builds  upon  the  former;  and  it  is 
that  which  is  here  intended  in  the  words.  For  the  church  of 
Pergamos  was  in  favour  with  Grod,  and  consequently  must  needs 
have  repented  before,  as  is  clearly  collected  from  that  elogy 
the  Spirit  gives  it  in  Rev.  ii.  13,  ''Thou  boldest  fiaist  my 
name,  and  hast  not  denied  my  faith."  But  by  reason  of  this 
scandal  permitted  and  connived  at,  it  was  to  cleanse  itself  from 
this  stain  by  a  renewed  fresh  act  of  humiliation. 

The  distinction,  therefore,  between  these  two  kinds  of  repent- 
ance is  carefully  to  be  observed.  The  first  passes  but  once  upon 
the  soul,  the  latter  is  to  be  frequent,  indeed  continual.  Naaman 
washed  off  the  leprosy  of  his  body  but  once,  but  the  soil  of  his 
hands  every  day. 

And  thus  much  concerning  the  nature  of  the  repentance  here 
spoken  of;  which  being  enjoined  under  pain  of  a  speedy  judg* 
ment,  in  case  of  omission  it  follows,  that  the  command  was  not 
indefinitely  of  any  kind  of  repentance,  but  only  of  such  a  one  as 
was  present  and  immediate. 

n.  Come  we  therefore  to  the  second  thing  proposed,  which  is 
to  produce  arguments  to  engage  us  in  the  speedy  and  immediate 
exercise  of  this  duty. 

1.  The  first  argument  against  a  deferred  repentance  shall  be 
taken  from  this  consideration,  that  no  man  can  be  secure  of  the 
future.  Neither,  indeed,  wiU  men  act  as  if  they  were  in  things 
that  concern  this  life,  for  no  man  willingly  defers  his  pleasures. 

And  did  men  here  well  compute  the  many  frailties  of  nature, 
and  further  add  the  contingencies  of  chance,  how  quickly  a 
disease  firom  within,  or  a  blow  firom  without  may  tear  down  the 
strongest  constitution,  ceitainly  they  would  ensure  eternity  upon 
something  else  than  a  life  as  uncertain  as  the  air  that  feeds  it. 
Do  you  not  think,  that  that  yoimg  man  that  brought  David  that 
feigned  traitorous  message,  did  not  set  forth  in  good  hearty 
plight  in  the  morning?  and  yet  before  sunset  the  vengeance  of 
God  overtook  and  slew  him  in  his  sin. 

God  tells  the  sinner  he  must  repent  to-day ;  he  now  thinks 
with  himself,  that  he  can  contrive  the  matter  more  wiseljr,  and 
defer  his  repentance  to  some  of  those  years  into  which  his  pre- 
sent health  seems  to  give  him  a  long  prospect.  And  now,  is  it 
not  just  with  Grod  to  smite  such  a  one  in  the  infatuation  of  such 
counsels,  and  to  convince  him,  that  God  spoke  good  reason  when 
he  told  him,  that  immediate  repentance  was  necessary  ? 

And  indeed  the  providence  of  Grod,  for  the  most  part,  orders 
the  matter  so,  that  such  are  snatched  and  hurried  away  to  judg- 
ment on  a  sudden,  when  they  have  power  to  repent  of  nothing 
but  this,  that  they  had  not  repented  before.  See  how  Grod  deals 
with  that  servant  that  deferred  his  repentance  upon  a  supposed 
delay  of  his  master's  coming,  Matt.  xxiv.  50,  51,  "  The  lord  of 
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diat  serrant  shall  come  in  an  hoar  that  he  looked  not  for  bioiy  and 
cut  him  asunder,  and  appoint  him  his  portion  with  hypocrites." 
God's  grace  will  not  always  dance  attendance  upon  obstinate  re* 
solved  hypocrites  ;  for  this  were,  as  if  the  sun  of  mercy  should 
stand  still  oyer  their  heads  at  their  beck  and  command,  while  they 
are  fighting  against  heaven. 

Should  God  open  the  book  of  his  decrees,  and  ^ve  a  man  a 
prospect  into  the  secrets  of  futurity,  and  show  him  his  death  sealed 
and  appointed  at  such  a  day  and  such  an  hour,  he  might  then, 
indeed,  with  some  more  reason,  enjoy  the  present,  and  set  apart 
some  few  days  to  make  his  peace  ¥dth  God,  and  set  his  soul  ia 
order  before  he  died.  But  this  is  a  privilege  that  God  vouchsafes 
to  none,  and  that  upon  the  highest  reason ;  for  if  he  should,  it 
w^ould  destroy  religion. 

Wherefore,  since  this  is  a  secret,  like  God's  dearest  attributes 
incommunicable,  locked  up  from  the  curious  prying  inspection 
of  all  created  knowledge,  with  what  reason  can  any  man  build 
his  life,  his  happiness,  his  eternity  upon  such  a  repentance,  as 
hovers  upon  the  uncertain  slippery  conjectures  of  a  supposed 
futurity  ? 

Ordinary  experience  observed  would  unbewitch  men  as  to  these 
delusions.  Did  you  ever  see  any  man  arrested,  but  it  was  before 
he  was  aware  ?  A  man  would  not  willingly  have  his  friend  take 
him  in  a  surprise,  much  less  then  his  greatest  enemy,  death  and 
judgment.  Possibly  Grod  may  strike  him  in  the  very  eagerness 
and  perpetration  of  his  sin.  Thus  he  sent  Corah,  Dathan,  and 
Abiram,  in  the  heat  of  their  schism  and  rebellion,  quick  into  hell. 
Ananias  and  Sapphira  were  struck  dead  with  a  lie  in  their  mouths. 
Zimri  and  Cozbi,  in  the  very  act  of  uncleanness,  were  despatched 
into  another  world. 

And  let  tliat  man,  who  promises  to  himself  a  future  repentance, 
and  upon  that  confidence  proceeds  to  sin,  show  me  any  solid  satis- 
jfactory  reason,  why  God  may  not,  in  the  same  manner,  cashier  him 
in  the  very  commission  of  that  sin  that  he  is  designing.  And  then, 
whether  it  would  not  be  the  grimmest  dispensation  that  ever  befell 
him,  to  be  thrust  out  of  the  world  with  his  sins  about  his  ears ; 
and  so  to  be  brought,  as  it  were,  in  the  very  heat  and  steam  of  his 
offence,  to  render  up  an  account  for  it  at  God's  tribunal,  before  he 
had  scarce  finished  the  commission. 

The  events  of  to-morrow  are  neither  within  the  compass  of  our 
imderstanding  to  know,  or  of  our  power  to  dispose  of:  wherefore 
the  advice  of  the  Spirit  concerning  the  time  of  our  repentance,  is 
the  same  with  that  of  St.  Austin,  who  counselled  his  friend  to  re-* 
pent  a  day  before  he  died ;  which,  proceeding  upon  terms  of 
rational  certainty,  is  to  repent  to-day. 

3.  The  second  argument  shall  be  taken  from  this  consideration, 
that,  supposing  the  allowance  of  time,  yet  we  cannot  be  sure  of 
power  to   repent.     It  is   very    possible,   that  by  the  insensible 
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encroaches  of  sin  a  man's  heart  may  be  so  hardened,  as  to  hate 
neither  power  nor  will  to  repent,  though  he  has  time  and  oppor- 
tunity. He  that  is  unwilling  to-day,  will  undoubtedly  be  more  un- 
willing to-morrow.  And  the  reason  is  evident,  because  his  present 
unwillingness  proceeds  from  the  hold  that  sin  has  got  upon  his 
will  already:  but  this  every  hour  increases,  and  gets  farther 
ground  upon  it ;  so  that  sin  being  increased,  unwillingness  to  re- 
pent, the  proper  effect  and  consequent  of  sin,  must  needs  be  in- 
creased in  an  equal  proportion. 

The  longer  the  heart  and  sin  converse  together,  the  more 
fiimiliar  they  will  grow ;  and  then,  the  stronger  the  familiarity,  the 
harder  the  separation.  Does  any  one  think  he  has  his  heart  so  ia 
his  hand  as  to  say,  Thus  for  will  I  sin,  and  there  will  I  leave  off  .^ 
Such  a  one  shows,  indeed,  that  he  neither  understands  the  nature 
of  sin  nor  of  his  heart. 

How  that  that  which  now  creeps  and  begs  for  entrance,  having 
once  got  admission,  will  command  and  domineer :  and  like  that 
emperor,  though  it  gets  into  power  like  a  fox,  yet  it  will  manage 
it,  and  reign  like  a  lion.  Neither  does  he  know  those  many  wind- 
ings and  tummgs,  the  sly  excuses  and  glossing  apologies,  that 
the  heart  will  suggest  to  rescue  its  sin  from  the  summons  of  re- 
pentance, being  once  endeared  and  bound  fast  to  it  by  inveterate 
continuance. 

The  commission  of  sin  is  like  the  effusion  of  water,  easily  con- 
tained in  its  bounds,  but  imcontroUable  in  its  course.  We  indeed 
may  give  it  vent,  but  God  alone  knows  where  it  will  stop.  Is  not 
that  man  therefore  stupidly  ignorant,  who  chooses  to  encounter  his 
sin  by  a  future  repentance  ?  Reason  would  argue  and  discourse 
thus :  If  I  find  that  I  have  scarce  power  enough  to  resist  my  sin 
at  present,  shall  I  not  have  much  less  when  time  shall  give  it 
growth  and  strength,  and  as  it  were  knit  its  joints,  and  render  it 
unconquerable  ? 

It  is  here  as  with  a  man  in  a  combat ;  every  blow  his  adversary  ' 

fives  him,  disables  him  for  the  very  next  resistance.  A  man  at 
rst  finds  the  beginnings  and  little  inconveniences  of  a  disease, 
but  physic  is  unpleasant ;  and  withal,  he  finds  himself  in  a  gooa 
competence  of  strength  at  present,  and  therefore  he  resolves  to 
wear  it  out ;  but  in  £e  mean  time  his  distemper  eats  on  its  way, 
and  grows  upon  him,  till  at  length  he  has  not  so  much  as  strength 
to  bear  physic,  but  his  disease  quickly  runs  him  down,  and  be- 
comes incurable. 

'  A  man  at  first  is  strong,  and  his  sin  is  weak,  and  he  may  easily 
break  the  neck  of  it  by  a  mature  repentance ;  but  his  own  de- 
luding heart  tells  him,  that  he  had  better  repent  hereafter ;  that  is, 
when,  on  the  contraiy,  he  himself  is  deplorably  weak,  and  his  sin 
invincibly  strong. 

Commission  of  sin  may  indeed  wound,  but  it  is  continuance 
of  sin  that  kills.    A  man  by  falling  to  the  ground  may  perhaps 
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set  a  bruise  or  a  knock ;  but  by  lying  upon  the  ground  after  he  k 
&len,  he  may  chance  to  catch  his  death. 

And  novr  does  not  that  man's  heart  give  him  wise  and  whole* 
aome  counsel,  that  bids  him  balk  the  present,  and  fix  i^K>n  tihe. 
future?  But  still,  as  the  desires  of  sin  mre  impious,  so  its 
discourses  are  irrational.  And  what  a  dreadful  thing  is  it  for  a 
man,  in  the  grand  concernment  of  his  repentance,  in  the  great 
deciding  cast  for  eternity,  to  relinquish  the  word,  and  to  oonauU 
his  heart?  whereas  the  word  cannot,  and  his  heart  cannot  but 
deceiye  him. 

The  prophet  Elisha,  2  Kings,  yiii.  12,  told  Hazael,  knowing 
his  design  to  murder  his  prince,  that  his  villffisty  would  not  sk^ 
there,  but  that  he  would  proceed  so  &r  as  to  wreak  bis  fury  upon 
sucking  infants,  and  to  rip  up  women  with  child.  But  his  heart 
in  the  mean  while,  which  possibly  at  that  veiy  time,  together 
with  the  sin,  had  designed  its  repentance,  that  persuaded  him 
another  things  and  mauces  him  reply  with  resent  and  wonder, 
''What!  am  I  a  dog  that  I  should  do  these  thkigs?"  And 
questionless,  at  that  time  he  Utile  believed  that  he  could  be  so 
wicked ;  but  we  know  that  the  event  shows  whether  Elisha  or 
his  heart  were  the  truer  prophet.  For  as  soon  as  he  had  oom« 
mitted  his  first  great  leading  sin,  and  his  hand  was  well  in,  and 
hot  in  the  work,  his  corruption  rages  and  swells  higher  and  higher, 
and  his  heart  serves  him  for  the  utmost  execution  of  all  diose 
villanies,  that  at  a  distance  he  himself  abhorred  and  judged 
incredible. 

And  how  does  that  man  know,  that  has  built  all  upon  his 
resolves  of  repentance  hereafter,  but  that  he,  who  now  trembles 
at  the  first  approach  of  a  temptation,  and  can  discern  the  insen* 
sible  pro^ss  of  his  corruption,  so  that  upon  the  veiy  first  rising 
and  movmg  of  the  heart  to  sin,  his  conscience  smites  him,  remorse 
pursues,  troubles,  and  disquiets  him;  the  same,  within  a  while 
afler  his  conscience  has  worn  off  all  those  restrictions,  and  becomes 
hardened  and  steeled  with  custom  in  sinning,  may  ladk  on  fiiriously 
and  audaciously,  with  a  high  hand  and  bare  face  against  the 
grudges  of  conscience,  the  terrors  of  God,  and  the  shame  of  the 
world ;  till  at  length  he  ends  a  wretched  course  in  irrecoverable 
perdition ;  unless  God  in  mercy  steps  in,  and  by  a  potent  over- 
ruling hand  of  conviction  rebukes  the  rage  of  his  corruption,  and 
Says,  Thus  far  it  shall  come,  and  no  further. 

But  now,  as  in  the  very  course  of  a  natural  cause,  continuance 
m  sin  hardens  against  repentance ;  as  a  man  that  is  out  of  his 
Way,  if  he  be  fat  gone,  will  be  hardly  brought  to  return^  but  wdl 
venture  over  hedge  and  ditch,  and  wade  through  any  difficulty 
rather  than  endure  the  irksome  ingrateful  trouble  of  a  retreat ;  so 
we  must  further  know. 

That  repentance  is  entirely  in  God's  disposal.  This  grace  is 
in  the  soul  from  God,  as  light  is  in  the  air  firom  the  son,  by  0(r^ 
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tmual  ^Bumation ;  so  that  God  may  shut  or  open  his  hand,  con- 
tract or  diffuse,  set  forth  or  suspend  the  influence  of  it  as  he 
pleases.  And  if  God  -  gives  not  repenting  grace,  there  will  be  a 
nard  heart  and  a  dry  eye,  maugre  all  the  poor  frustraneous 
endeayours  of  nature.  A  piece  of  brass  may  as  easily  melt,  or 
a  flint  bewater  itself,  as  the  heart  of  man,  by  any  innate  power 
of  its  own,  resolve  itself  into  a  penitential  humiliation.  If  God 
does  not,  by  an  immediate  blow  of  his  omnipotence,  strike  the 
rock,  these  waters  will  never  gush  out.  The  Spirit  blows  where  it 
UsteA,  and  if  that  blows  not,  these  showers  can  never  falL 

And  now,  if  the  matter  stands  so,  how  does  the  imjpenitent 
sinner  know  but  that  God,  being  provoked  by  his  present  impeni- 
tence, may  irreversibly  propose  within  himself,  to  seal  up  these 
fountains,  and  shut  him  up  under  hardness  of  heart  and  reproba- 
tion of  sense  ?  and  then  farewell  all  thoughts  of  repentance  for 
ever.  See  this  sadly  exemplified  in  Pharaoh.  He  had  time 
enough  to  repent,  day  afler  day;  but  yet  he  never  did  repent; 
for  it  is  expressly  said,  that  ^^  God  hardened  his  heart ;"  that  is, 
he  withheld  his  grace.  See  the  children  of  Israel  in  the  same 
case,  in  Psalm  Ixxix.  11,  ^'My  people  would  not  hearken  to  my 
voice ;  and  Israel  would  none  of  me ;"  that  is,  they  peremptorily 
refused  Grod's  present  call  to  repentance.  What  follows  ?  why  in 
the  next  verse,  ^'  So  I  gave  them  up  to  their  own  hearts'  lusts ; 
and  they  walked  in  their  own  hearts ;"  that  is,  they  would  not  re- 
pent, and  therefore  God,  in  effect,  tells  them  that  they  should  not 
repent :  but  leaves  them  to  the  delusions  of  a  besotted  mind,  and  the 
desperate,  incorrirable  estate  of  a  final  impenitence. 

3.  In  the  third  and  last  place,  the  duty  of  immediate  repent- 
ance may  be  enforced  upon  this  reason ;  that  admitting  a  man  has 
both  time  and  grace  to  repent,  yet  by  such  delay  the  work  will  be 
incredibly  more  difficult.  The  longer  a  debt  lies  unpaid,  the 
greater  it  grows ;  and  not  discharged,  is  quickly  multiplied.  The 
sin  to  be  repented  of  will  be  the  greater,  and  power  and  strength 
to  repent  by  will  be  less.  And  though  a  man  escapes  death  the 
utmost  effect  of  his  distemper,  yet  certainly  he  will  find  it  some- 
thing to  be  cut  and  scanned,  and  lanced,  and  to  endure  all  the 
tortures  of  a  deferred  cure. 

And  is  it  not  better  for  a  man  in  the  business  of  repentance  to 
rise  up  early,  and  take  the  morning  of  his  years  before  him, 
while  these  heavenly  penitential  dews  fall  kindly  and  naturally, 
than  when  his  day  is  far  spent,  and  the  heat  of  temptation  has 
scorched  them  off  firom  his  heart,  and  they  are  gone ;  and  he 
must  be  forced  to  struggle  for  every  tear,  to  pump  for  every  drop, 
to  recover  and  refresh  his  languishing  and  otherwise  dying  soul  ? 
I  say,  is  it  not  much  better,  while  his  conscience  is  tender  and  apt, 
to  relent  under  every  motion  and  impression  of  the  word,  while 
his  wound  is  green,  and  his  heart  bleeds  yet  afresh,  to  stop  the 
bloody  issu^f  sin  with  the  healing  balsam  of  a  bleeding  Saviour, 
applied  quick  and  warm  by  a  speedy  humiliation. 
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By  a  mn^e  commission  of  sin,  a  blot  &lls  upon  tbe  soul ;  but, 
by  continuance,  it  soaks  into  it  And  when  once  sin  comes  to 
hare  that  desperate  symptom  of  being  inreterate,  an  ordinary  re- 
pentance will  not  serve  turn.  The  stain  must  lie  and  steep  a 
great  while  longer ;  the  brine  must  be  sharper,  and  the  repentance 
sererer,  before  the  soul  can  be  recovered  to  its  first  whiteness  anc( 
integrity. 

God,  who  at  first  might  have  been  won  by  entreaties,  must 
now  be  wrestled  with :  and  a  man  suffer  many  foils  and  repulses 
in  his  spiritual  conflict,  endure  many  bitter  agonies,  pass  under 
much  darkness  and  doubt,  as  to  th#  whole  matter  of  his  eternal 
condition,  before  he  can  recover  upon  his  heart  a  sense  of  Giod's 
lost  favour.  And  perhaps,  when  at  length  it  does  return,  it  is  but 
weak  and  imperfect,  mingled  with  much  fear  and  spiritual  dis- 
satisfaction. As  when  the  clouds  have  spread  themselves  thick 
and  daric  over  the  face  of  the  whole  heavens,  the  showers  must 
&11,  and  it  may  continue  raining  for  many  days  before  you  can  so 
much  as  see  the  sun  ;  and  when  at  length  he  shines  forth,  yet  it 
is  but  waterishly,  and  through  the  cloud,  with  a  dim,  uncom- 
fortable  biightness :  just  so  is  it  with  a  sinner  in  his  deferred  re- 
pentance. 

O  remember  David,  his  roarings  and  ciyings,  his  broken  bones, 
his  mournful  days,  and  his  sleepless  nights.  Why,  what  was  the 
cause  of  all  this  ?  In  Psalm  xxxviii..  My  wounds  stink  and  are 
corrupt,  because  of  my  foolishness."  They  festered  and  grew 
noisome,  only  by  his  foolish  deferring  of  the  cure.  For  all  agree 
that  it  was  near  a  year,  that  David  lay  in  his  two  great  sins,  be- 
fore he  repented. 

But  on  the  contrary,  in  Peter,  who  followed  his  sin  close  at  the 
heels,  who  rose  betimes  to  his  work ;  as  soon  as  ever  the  cock 
crew,  and  the  alarm  was  given,  we  find  that  the  matter  of  con- 
troversy was  ouickly  taken  up  between  Christ  and  him :  and  being 
thus  converted,  he  had  the  honour  to  strengthen  his  brethren,  and 
to  be  the  great  leading  man  and  captain  of  the  apostles. 

Consider  therefore,  that  the  speedy  penitent  has  a  much  fairer 
reception  and  easier  discharge  fi-om  God,  than  he  that  lingers ; 
whose  repentance,  though  it  may  prove  sincere,  yet  it  still  comes 
with  this  degrading  circumstance,  that  a  delayed  courtesy  does 
diu  noluit. 

We  know,  he  that  brings  ready  money  has  a  thing  much  cheaper 
than  another,  together  with  an  overplus  of  more  credit  and  esteem 
into  the  bargain.  In  like  manner  the  late  penitent,  like  the  late 
paymaster,  though  by  such  a  repentance  he  may  secure  himself 
fiom  the  final  arrests  of  damnation;  yet  still  it  is  something  sordid 
and  degenerous.  ^ 

Consider  also,  that  God  is  so  much  pleased  with  an  early  peni- 
tence, that  he  is  ready  to  accept  that  which  is  in  itself  a  duty,  as 
a  gift :  at  least,  to  reward  it  for  such.    Besides,  he  that  is  slow  ^o 
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attempt  this  great  work,  though  his  repentance  may  be  real  and 
sincere,  yet  he  will  scarce  be  able  to  Imow  that  it.  is  so ;  and  then^ 
though  his  condition  may  be  sure,  yet  his  comfort  cannot  be  entire ; 
but  though  he  is  at  peace  with  God,  yet  he  will  hardly,  be  at  peaice 
with  hiniself ;  in  the  mean  time  the  early  penitent  has  repentance| 
with  these  two  incredible  advantage^,  he  repents  with  facility  and 
with  certainty.  I  have  now  done  :  you  have  heard  the  duty,  and 
the  arguments  to  enforce  it ;  how  that  the  neglect  of  tt  is  a  bold 
Tenture  upon  God's  justice  ;  and  that  no  man  can  be  sure  of  time 
and  opportunity  to  repent ;  nor,  admitting  this,  can  he  promise 
himself  grace  and  ability  to  execute  this  work :  and  lastly,  sup- 
posing that  he  has  both,  yet  the  work  will  be  trebly  more  difficult 
and  laborious,  and,  at  the  best,  uncomfortable  and  dubious.  Add 
to  this,  that  God  may  thunder  out  his  judgments,  which  will  oveiw 
take  and  force  us  to  mend  our  pace:  and,  because  we. would  not 
lepent  upon  a  fairer  invitation,  force  us  to  lie  down  and  rq)ent  in 
shame,  poverty  and  sickness ;  and  to  heighten  spiritual  desertions 
with  temporal  afflictions. 

Since  this  is  so,  I  diall  wrap  up  all  in  that  advice  of  the  pro- 

Fhet  Amos  to  Israel,  in  the  fourth  chapter,  verse  12,  *^  Thus  will 
do  unto  thee,  0  Israel ;  and  because  I  will  do  this  unto  thee, 
therefore  prepare  to  meet  thy  God,  O  Israel !''  As  for  any  other 
application,  since  deductions  from  the  words  are  natural  and  easy, 
I  riiall  leave  it  to  your  own  thoughts :  and  indeed  these  truths  are 
of  that  nature,  that  he  that  reaSy  believes  them  cannot  but  ap- 
ply them. 
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SERMON  VI. 

PART   II. 
T&£  KECfiSSITT  OF  IMMEDIATE  REPEKTAKCE. 

Revelation  n.  16. 

« 

Bepeid;  or  else  I  will  come  unto  thee  quickly  ^  nndfigM  against  them 

toUh  the  sword  of  my  mimth. 

As  before  I  enforced  the  duty  of  immediate  repentance,  and 
diluted  against  the  deferring  of  it,  by  arguments  drawn  from 
the  unreasonableness  of  such  a  course ;  so  now,  I  shall  further 
proceed  against  it,  from  a  consideration  of  tte  strong,  peculiarly 
proToldng  nature  of  this  sin  above  all  others ;  thou^  indeed,  in 
propriety  of  speech,  impenitence  cannot  be  called  a  sin,  but 
rather  a  collection  and  combination  of  sins,  or  a  sinfol  state  and 
condition. 

But  certain  it  is,  that  there  is  nothing  that  kindles  the  divine 
wrath  to  such  a  flame,  as  the  delayed  exercise  of  the  great  duty 
of  repentance.  We  find  not  such  fierce  expressions  of  vengeance 
a^st  any  sinner,  as  the  Spirit  of  God,  in  Deut.  xxix.  20,  21, 
discharges  against  him  that  obstinately  delayed  his  repentance* 
It  is  said,  "  ttiat  God  will  not  spare  him :  that  the  anger  of  the 
Lord,  nay,  his  jealousy,  which  is  the  very  stins  and  poison  of  his 
anger,  shall  smoke  against  that  man ;  that  afi  the  curses  of  the 
law,  ^all  lie  upon  him ;  that  God  shall  blot  out  his  name  from 
under  heaven :  and  lastly,  that  he  shall  even  separate  him  to  evil, 
according  to  all  the  curses  of  the  covenant." 

Now  what  could  have  been  said  so  fully,  with  such  a  copious* 
ness  of  terror?  eveiy  word  almost  carrymg  in  it  fire  and  hnrn^ 
stone;  every  period  being,  as  it  were,  pregnant  with  death,  and 
breafliing  out  destruction :  and  yet  we  may  be  sure  that  eveiy 
tittle  shSU  be  verified.  Grod  rather  overdoes  his  words,  than 
underspeaks  his  actions :  and  his  performances  are  always  com- 
mensurate  to  his  expressions. 

But  both,  we  see,  light  heavy  upon  the  lingering  penitent ; 
whose  sin,  I  conceive,  is  so  eminently  and  signaSy  provoking  to 
God  upon  these  reasons ; 

Ist.  Becatise  it  is  the  abuse  of  a  remedy.  Since  sin  entered 
into  the  world,  there  is  nothing  but  repentance  can  stand  between 
fte  sinner  and  certain  destruction.  It  is  the  only  asylum  and 
place  of  refuge  that  God  has  provided  for  male&ctors.    If  mercy 
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had  not  found  this  expedient,  eveiy  man  had  been  the  deplorable 
object  of  a  remorseless,  vindictiye  justice.  Now  for  a  sinner  to 
neglect  this,  to  slight  and  trample  upon  the  conditions  of  pardoOy 
what  is  it  else,  but  as  if  a  man,  that  lay  gasping  under  a  mortal 
wound,  shoidd  both  throw  away  the  balsam,  and  defy  the  phy- 
sician ? ' 

Certainly  it  cannot  but  be  the  highest  provocation,  to  see  guilt 
kick  at  mercy ;  and  presumption  ^e  advantage  merely  from  a 
redundancy  of  compassion.  He  that  will  fight  it  out,  and  not 
surrender,  only  because  he  has  articles  of  peace  oflered  to  him, 
deserves  to  feel  the  sword  of  an  immerciiul  enemy.  A  delayed 
repentance  is  a  downright  defiance  to  mercy.  And  every  moment 
a  man  spends  under  such  a  delay,  he  falls  under  that  character  of 
Babylon,  Jer.  li.  9,  that  God  **  would  have  healed  him,  but  yet 
he  was  not  healed :"  and  that  for  no  other  cause,  than  that  he 
pursues,  chooses,  and  even  woos  death,  and  solicits  his  own  de- 
struction. 

2dl^  The  reason  why  God  is  exasperated  by  our  delaying  this 
duty  IS,  because^  it  cleany  shows  that  a  man  does  not  love  it,  as  a 
duty,  but  only  intends  to  use  it  for  an  expedient  of  escape.  It 
is  not  because  it  is  pleasing  to  God,  grateful  to  an  onended 
majesty,  or  because  he  apprehends  a  worm  and  excellency  in  the 
thing  itself;  for  then  he  would  set  about  it  immediately:  for  love 
is  quick  and  active  ;  and  desire  hates  all  delay. 

But  a  man  is  enamoured  with  his  sin,  and  resolves  to  take  his 
full  course  in  the  satisfaction  of  his  lusts,  to  consult  his  pleasure, 
and  to  sacrifice  the  vigour  of  his  years  to  the  gratification  of  his 
appetite,  the  lusts  of  the  flesh,  and  the  pride  of  life,  and  all  those 
other  sinful  vanities  that  are  apt  to  bewitch  the  heart  of  man. 

This,  I  say,  he  resolves;  but  in  regard  the  rear  of  such  a 
course  is  brought  up  with  a  sad  and  fatd  account  at  the  last,  all 
ending  in  eternal  wrath  and  damnation ;  that  he  may  now  escape 
this,  and  will  come  off  clear,  he  will  repent  just  at  the  last ;  and  so, 
by  that  means,  as  this  life  has  given  him  the  pleasures  of  sin,  re- 
pentance shall  interpose  and  rescue  him  from  the  fruits  and  effects 
of  sin. 

^  And  is  not  this  a  neat  dengn,  to  live  with  pleasure,  and  yet 
die  with  peace  ?  to  provoke  God's  justice  all  the  time  of  one's 
life,  and  tiien  fairly  to  slip  from  it,  by  repenting  some  minutes 
before  death  ? 

But  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  if  God's  fiiry  rises  at  such  a 
course;  for  it  evjdentiy  turns  his  grace  into  wantonness,  and 
makes  it  drudge  and  subserve  to  the  design  of  sin.  For  he  that 
resolves  only  to  secure  himself  by  repenting  at  the  last,  at  the 
Same  time  also  resolves  to  continue  sinning  all  the  mean  while. 
Vnbich  is  nothing  else  but  an  endeavour  to  put  a  trick  upon 
God  ;  to  affront  him  to  his  face  ;  and  yet  to  despise  him  under  the 
protections  of  his  own  mercy. 
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Though  the  aUowance  of  repentance  be  an  infinitely  gracious 
eoncession,  yet  vre  are  mistaken  if  we  think  that  the  entire  de« 
Agn  of  it  is  only  the  sinner's  interest,  and  not  God's  glory,  as  well 
Bs  his  salvation.  God  intends  repentance  to  be  a  means  to  purify 
the  heart  from  that  corruption  that  renders  it  utterly  unserviceable. 
Repentance,  though  it  cannot  deserve,  yet  it  must  qualify  the  soul 
Ibr  heaven.  And  this  penitential  cleansing,  though  it  merits  no* 
thing,  yet  it  is  a  necessary  condition  to  fit  a  man  to  be  a  vessel  of 
honour.  In  short,  repentance  is  chiefly  valued  by  God,  because 
he  loves  the  firuits  of  repentance. 

But  now,  he  that  declines  the  present  exercise  of  it,  and 
throws  it  back  to  the  future,  he  evidently  shows,  that  whenso- 
ever he  takes  it  up,  he  does  it  solely  for  the  interest  of  his  own 
safety,  and  not  to  pay  any  retribution  of  honour  to  Grod ;  and  that 
he  repents,  not  to  cleanse,  but  to  secure,  not  to  sanctify,  but  to 
defend  himself. 

3dly.  A  third  reason  that  God's  displeasure  so  implacably  burns 
against  this  sin  is,  because  it  is  evidently  a  counterplotting  of  God, 
and  being  wise  above  the  prescribed  methods  of  salvation,  to 
which  God  makes  the  immediate  dereliction  of  sin  necessary.  But 
he  that  defers  his  repentance  makes  this  his  principle,  to  live  a 
sinner  and  to  die  a  penitent. 

But  to  what  purpose  does  God  command  repentance,  if  it  must 
be  in  the  power  of  man  to  choose  the  time  of  it,  and  so  to  elude 
ttie  duty  itself,  by  the  circumstance  of  its  perfoimance  ?  It  is  to 
no  end  for  good  to  give  a  law,  if  a  man  may  interpret  the  sense, 
and  so  shuffle  off  the  obligation.  He  that  is  commanded  to  repent, 
and  defers  it  to  the  future,  declares  that  he  will  be  obliged  by  that 
command  only  when  he  thinks  fit,  and  not  before.  He  also  looks 
upon  it  as  a  refined,  subtle  piece  of  policy,  to  choose  such  a  re- 
pentance as  has  a  longer  consistency  with  sinful  pleasure,  and  yet 
no  less  efficacy  as  to  the  procurement  of  salvation,  than  such  a  one 
as  is  present  and  immediate. 

And  now,  may  we  not  imagine  that  such  a  course  is  highly 
ofiensive  ?  in  which  a  poor  weak  man  shall  endeavour  to  vie  wis- 
dom with  his  Maker,  to  outwit  and  outreach  an  omniscience  ? 

When  he  shall  thus  find  a  new  and  a  shorter  way  to  heaven, 
cutting  off  those  austerities  of  life  as  superfluous,  which  God  has 
vouched  necessary,  and  so  derogating  front  God's  knowledge; 
withal,  making  those  allowances  and  indul^encies  which  God  has 
denied  as  destructive,  and  so  upbraiding  his  goodness. 

Briefly,  a  deferred  repentance  is  a  contradiction  to  God's 
word,  and  an  impudent  affront  to  all  his  attributes.  He  that 
hears  God's  counsel  but  follows  his  own,  that  repents  at  his 
leisare,  and  so  makes  his  practice  overrule  his  belief;  he  has 
changed  his  deity,  and  though  he  confesses  a  God,  yet  he  adores 
himself. 

And  thus  I  have  diown  ihe  grounds  upon  which  the  delay  of 
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tittadalyis  so  hij^hly  provoking  to  God;  wUch oii^t  to  serre 
for  another  invincible  argument  against  it,  to  all  those  that  value 
his  love,  and  tremble  at  his  wrath. 

But  now  to  descend  from  the  general  nature  of  this  subject  to 
a  consideration  of  it  in  particular.  The  grand  instance  of  it  is  a 
death-bed  repentance ;  concerning  the  efficacy  of  which,  since 
there  are  so  manv  disputes,  and  since  the  right  stating  of  it  is  a 
matter  of  so  hi^  consequence,  we  will  enter  into  a  more  exact 
and  particular  discussion  of  it ;  which  I  shall  endeavour  to  mana^ 
under  these  two^heads : 

I.  I  shall  resolve  this  great  case  of  conscience,  whether  a  death- 
bed repentance  ever  is  or  can  be  effectual  to  salvation. 

U.  i  shall  ^ow,  that  supposing  it  may  prove  effectual,  yet  for 
any  one  to  design  it,  and  to  build  upon  it  beforehand,  is  highly 
dangerous,  and  merefore  absolutely  irrational. 

And  when  I  shall  have  despatched  these  two  things,  I  sUf^oste 
there  can  be  nothing  considerable  in  this  subject  that  will  be  left 
unspoken  to. 

I.  And  for  the  first  of  these,  whether  or  no  a  death-bed  repeni' 
once  may  be  factual. 

There  are  some  who  absolutely  deny  it,  and  explode  it  as  the 
very  bane  of  piety,  and  utterly  destructive  of  a  holy  life ;  and 
therefore  by  no  means  can  be  brought  to  open  the  doors  of  heaven 
to  such  penitents.  The  reasons  why  such  a  repentance  cannot  be 
efiectual  are  these : 

1.  Because  a  good  life  is  all  along  the  gospel  required  by 
Christ,  as  indispensably  necessary  to  sdvation ;  but  a  death-bed 
repentance  cannot  be  productive  of  this,  and  therefore  it  cannot 
save.  The  first  is  evident  firom  sundry  places  of  scripture,  as  in 
Matt.  vii.  21,  '^  Not  every  one  that  says,  Lord,  Lord,  but  he  that 
does  the  will  of  my  Father  shall  be  blessed ;"  and  John  xiv.  21, 
^^  If  ye  love  me,  keep  my  commandments ;"  and  Phil.  ii.  12^ 
^^  Work  out  your  salvation  with  fear  and  trembling ;"  with  several 
other  places ;  which  proclaim  aloud,  that  there  can  be  no  admis- 
sion into  glory  without  the  obedience  of  a  holy  life. 

And  the  assumption  that  a  death*bed  repentance  can  produce 
DO  such  thing,  seems  no  less  evident.  For  is  it  possible  for  a  man 
to  lead  a  new  life  when  he  is  even  ceasing  to  live  ?  Can  he  work 
out  his  salvation  when  the  fatal  night  of  death  is  seizing  upon  him, 
and  he  cannot  work  ? 

Now  since  this  is  the  condition  upon  which  salvation  depends, 
and  since  this  condition  cannot  be  performed  upon  a  man's  death- 
bed, it  follows  that  all  repentance  that  is  acted  there  must  be 
utterly  inefiectual,  as  to  all  purposes  of  salvation.  And  thus  much 
for  the  first  ailment. 

2.  The  second  is  this,  which  though  it  may  be  brought  undet 
flie  former,  vet,  for  the  more  perspicuity,  I  shall  propose  it  di&- 
tinctfy  and  by  itself.    You  may  take  it  thus : 
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The  only  thing  vnMn  the  power  of  a  dying  penitent,  is  a  sin- 
cere purpose  of  a  good  life,  and  a  resolution  to  amend ;  but  this 
is  not  sufficient  to  save,  and  consequently,  being  the  utmost  that  he 
can  do,  it  follows  that  he  can  do  nothing  effectual  to  salva- 
tion; For  the  clearing  of  this  we  must  observe,  that  whatsoever 
is  only  pur[)Osed  is  for  that  very  reason  as  yet  not  done,  but  to 
be  dbne  hereafter,  and  then  the  argument  proceeds  in  this  man- 
ner: Either  the  leading  of  a  new  life,  here  purposed  by  the 
death-bed  penitent,  is  necessary  actuaUy  to  be  done,  or  it  is  not 
necessary.  If  it  be  not  necessary  to  be  done,  then  neither  is 
there  any  reason  why  it  should  be  necessary  to  be  purposed: 
inasmuch  as  action  is  both  the  cause,  the  end,  and  also  the 
measure  of  purpose:  but  if  it  be  necessary  to  be  done,  then  it 
foflows  that  barely  to  purpose  it  cannot  be  sufficient. 

And  thus,  from  these  arguments,  they  infer  and  conclude  the 
absolute  nulUty  of  a  death-bed  repentance. 

But,  for  my  part,  I  cannot  be  yet  convinced  that  there  is  an 
absolute  necessity  to  reprobate  ail  death-bed  penitents,  and  to 
exclude  them  from  all  possibility  of  being  savea.  It  is  an  asser- 
tion harsh  and  inhuman,  and  at  the  very  first  sight  seems  to  cany 
in  it  a  contrariety  to  the  mercifiil  and  tender  spirit  of  the 
gospel;  and  therefore  ought  not  to  be  admitted,  but  upon  most 
clear  and  imavoidable  reasons,  and  such  as  yet  I  see  none  to 
enforce  it. 

For  ttue  first  general  exception;  that  it  naturally  undermines 
die  ne^sity  of  a  good  life,  and  takes  away  all  strictness  and 
holiness  of  conversation,  and  so  turns  the  gospel  into  a  doctrine 
of  licentiousness ;  making  it  to  warrant  and  patronize  a  continu- 
ance in  sin,  fi^m  the  assurance  it  gives  to  men,  diat  upon  such  a 
repentance  they  shall  be  saved  at  the  very  last. 

To  this  I  answer,  first,  by  concession ;  that  if  we  state  all  a 
man's  actions  in  things  spiritual,  upon  a  perfect  entire  freedom 
of  will,  by  which  it  is  in  his  power  to  repent  when  he  will,  after 
he  has  persisted  in  his  sin  as  long  as  he  pleased  ;  so  Aat  he  is  so 
perfect  a  master  of  his  choice,  as  to  be  able  to  determine  it  to 
an,  or  to  the  practice  of  holiness,  at  any  time  whatsoever :  I  say, 
upon  this  principle  I  confess,  that  it  does  in  a  great  measure  untie 
and  unravel  all  obligations  to  a  holy  life.  And  supposing  that  a 
man  were  sure  of  the  time  of  his  life,  and  that  it  should  not,  by  any 
unetpected  accident,  be  snapped  off  suddenly,  the  doctrine  of 
Ae  efficacy  of  a  death-bed,  or  indeed  of  any  future  repentance, 
would  in  its  nature  tend  to  encourage  such  a  man  to  a  presump- 
tuous perseverance  in  sin.  But  then,  considering  that  (as  I  have 
evinced  already]  no  man  has  bis  life  leased  to  htm  for  any  set 
time,  nor  secured  from  casual  fatal  accidents,  but  that  he  may 
lose  it  unawares :  even  this  principle  itself,  of  a  fr^e  entire  power 
in  man  to  repent  when  he  will,  cannot,  upon  a  rational  account, 
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warrant  any  man  ekfaer  in  die  delay  of  a  pious,  or  in  the  porsoit  t>f 
a  yirtaous  life. 

But  then  I  add ;  that  repentance  is  not  to  be  stated  upon  the 
power  of  man's  will,  but  upon  the  special  grace  and  power  of 
God,  by  which  it  is  wrought  upon  the  heart,  whereby  Uie  will  is 
adyanced  to  exert  those  acts  of  repentance  which  of  itself  it 
is  utterly  unable  to  do.  Now,  upon  this  principle  I  affirm,  that  to 
hold  that  a  death-bed  repentance  may  be  effectual,  neither  cuts  off 
the  necessity  of  a  good  life,  nor  indeed  encourages  any  one  to  defer 
his  repentance  till  that  time. 

For,  as  I  shall  venture  to  tell  any  man,  that  if  in  the  yeiy 
last  period,  the  last  expiring  instant  of  his  life,  he  shall  sincerely 
repent  him  of  all  his  past  sms,  he  shall  assuredly  find  mercy ;  so 
I  shall  tell  him  also,  that  it  is  entirely  in  the  pleasure  and  hand 
of  God,  whether  he  shall  be  able  to  repent  or  no ;  and  that  he 
has  no  certainty  in  the  world  that  God  will  vouchsafe  him  such 
a  measure  of  grace  at  that  hour ;  but  much,  on  the  contrary,  to 
make  him  suspect  and  doubt  that  he  may  den^  it  him,  and  revenge 
the  provocations  of  a  wicked  life  with  impenitence  and  obduration 
at  the  time  of  death. 

And  thus  I  think  that  the  exception  against  the  efficacy  of  a 
death-bed  repentance  is  clearly  removed,  by  stating  ihe  exercise 
of  it  upon  this  principle.  For  thoueh  I  say,  that  a  man  shall  be 
saved  whensoever  he  repents,  yet  I  deny  also,  that  a  man  can 
repent  whensoever  he  pleases. 

Having  thus  made  our  way  through  this  general  objection,  we 
are  now  to  look  back  upon  those  two  arguments  that  were  brought 
against  this  doctrine. 

The  first  was ;  That  no  repentance  can  be  saving  but  such  a  one 
as  produces  a  holy  life,  and  is  attended  with  it ;  but  how  can  a 
man  upon  his  death-bed,  begin  a  holy  life,  when  he  is  even  ceasing 
toUve? 

To  this  I  answer,  that  the  space  between  the  first  act  of  re- 
pentance, by  which  the  soul  is  turned  from  sin  to  God,  and 
between  a  man's  death,  be  it  never  so  short,  even  to  but  one 
minute,  it  is  reckoned  in  the  accounts  of  the  gospel  for  a  holy 
life  ;   that  is,  any  time  that  a  sanctified  person  lives,  is  a  hol^  life. 

Now  that  this  is  so  I  thus  evince  ;  for  either  this  is  sufficient,  or 
there  is  required  some  determinate  space  of  time,  under  the 
compass  of  which  no  man  can  be  said  to  have  lived  holily :  if 
(his  be  asserted,  let  that  fixed  determinate  compass  of  time  be 
assigned. 

rather  it  must  be  the  major  part  of  a  man's  life,  or  a  just  half 
of  it,  or  some  set  number  of  years  or  days. 
■    If  the  first ;    then  he   that   repents  and  is  converted  in  (tie 
fifteenth  year  of  his  ase,  and  dies  in  the  thirtieth,  cannot  be  said 
to  have  fived  a  holy  Uk,  and  therefore  cannot  be  saved,  inasmuch 
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as  Ae  major  part  of  his  life  does  not  come  under  the  acconnts  of 
repentance.  In  like  manner,  he  that  is  converted  in  the  twentieth 
year  of  his  age,  and  dies  hefore  he  reaches  his  fortieth,  must 
come  under  the  same  doom,  as  not  being  able  to  bring  the  just 
half  of  his  life  under  this  reckoning. 

But  this  is  evidently  false  and  absurd  ;  we  must  therefore  seek 
for  this  stinted  time  m  some  set  number  of  years  or  days ;  and 
here  let  any  one  show  me  whether  it  be  twelve,  ten,  six,  or  four, 
or  one  year :  or,  to  descend  to  days,  whether  it  be  a  hundred, 
sixty,  thirty,  ten,  or  seven  days,  that  a  man  must  have  completely 
spent  in  the  practice  of  holy  duties,  before  he  can  be  said  to  have 
hrei  a  holy^  life ;  but  I  believe  it  would  puzzle  any  one  to  make 
such  an  assignation,  or  to  find  warrant  for  it,  either  m.  scripture  or 
reason. 

Wherefore  we  must  reckon  that  time  indeterminately  which  a 
man  spends  in  this  world  after  he  has  sincerely  repented,  be  it  long 
or  be  it  short,  for  a  holy  life  ;  and  consequenUy  I  see  not  why,  in 
fliose  few  days,  hours,  nay  minutes  that  a  sincere  death-bed  peni- 
tent lives,  he  may  not  be  as  truly  said  to  live  holily,  as  he  that 
dates  his  holy  living  from  twenty  years'  continuance ;  and  why 
the  widow's  two  mites  were  not  as  true,  though  not  as  great  an 
offering,  as  his  that  consisted  perhaps  of  a  hundred  or  two 
hundred  shekels. 

To  the  second  argument :  That  the  death-bed  penitent  can  only 
resolve  upon  leading  a  holy  life ;  and  that  if  the  actual  leading  of 
such  a  life  be  necessary,  then  barely  to  resolve  it  cannot  be  suffi- 
cient; as,  on  the  contrary,  if  to  effect  it  be  not  necessary,  then 
neither  can  it  be  necessary  to  resolve  it. 

To  this  I  answer,  by  an  absolute  denial  of  that  assertion,  that 
the  death-bed  penitent  can  only  resolve  upon  living  a  holy  life. 
And  make  out  the  reason  of  this  denial,  I  shall  here  first  lay  down 
vhat  is  properly  a  holy  life.  In  short,  it  is  the  doing  of  ail  those 
actions  that  a  man  is  obliged  to  do  in  the  condition  in  which  he 
is;  to  which  I  add,  that  a  man  is  obliged  to  do  no  more  than  he 
is  capable  of  doing  in  such  a  condition. 

Now  a  person  upon  his  death-bed  is  only  capable  of  doing 
such  duties  as  are  wholly  transacted  in  the  mind  and  in  the  will ; 
as  loving  of  God,  hating  of  sin,  sorrowing  for  it,  forgiving  ene- 
mies, and  the  like  ;  and  these  he  is  not  only  able  to  resolve,  but 
also  to  perform. 

But  to  go  to  church,  to  fast  and  pray,  kneeling,  with  other  such 
actions  of  duty,  these  are  naturally  not  within  his  power  in  that 
state  of  weakness,  and  therefore  he  is  not  obliged  to  them.  Yet 
however,  thou^  he  cannot  perform  these,  he  must  not  therefore 
be  said  not  to  hve  holily ;  forasmuch  as  he  does  perform  other  holy 
duties,  which  his  condition  is  capable  of  doing,  and  in  the  doing  of 
vhich  a  holy  life  equally  consists. 

I  answer  therefore  to  the  second  part  of  the  argument,  diat  a 
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bolj  life  is  hoQx  necessary  to  be  resolved  on,  and  also  to  be  per* 
formed,  but  both  still  in  the  same  manner* 

That  is,  a  penitent,  upon  his  repentance,  is  to  resolve  to  liv0 
ioUIy  for  that  whole  course  of  time  that  he  is  to  ^end  in  the 
world,  and  this  resolution  he  is  faithfully  to  perform.  But  he  is 
not  to  resolve  upon  living  a  holy  life  for  such  or  such  a  determinate 
number  of  years,  inasmuch  as  it  is  not  in  his  power  to  dispose  of 
the  time  of  his  life  so  lon^. 

But  both  resolution  and  performance  as  to  thb  particular,  is  to 
respect  a  man's  whole  life  for  the  future ;  whether  that  life  fall  out 
to  bq  long  or  short.  And  if  it  chance,  by  God's  providence,  to 
last  but  one  hour,  yet  still  it  is  his  whole  life  from  that  time, 
as  much  as  if  it  were  spim  out  to  many  years.  From  which  it 
follows^  that  a  death-bed  penitent  may  both  resolve  and  perform 
as  much  as  is  required  to  complete  the  nature  of  an  effectual  re* 
pentance. 

Having  thus  answered  the  arguments  brought  to  disprove  the 
efficacy  of  a  death-bed  repentance,  it  will  not  be  amiss  to  con* 
sider  what  kind  of  persons  they  are  that  are  the  authors  of  such  ^ 
grim  assertion. 

Are  they  of  such  an  unstained  unblameable  life  ?  such  an 
angelical  piety  and  perfection  ?  Certainly  it  were  but  reason  to 
expect  that  those  that  throw  such  great  stones,  that  give  such 
remorseless  stabs  to  poor  dying  sinners,  should  be  able  to  enter 
heaven  themselves,  though  it  were  through  the  eye  of  a  needle ; 
and  should  be  of  such  a  sublime  sanctity  as  to  supererogate  at 
the  least,  and  not  to  need  mercy  themselves,  who  so  severely  deny 
it  to  others. 

But  I  am  afraid  that  upon  inquiry  it  will  appear  that  they  are 
nothing  less.  I  should  not  willingljr  libel  or  defame  any,  especially 
from  the  pulpit ;  but  from  the  best  information  I  can  give  myself 
either  by  reading,  observation,  or  report,  those  that  ms^e  the  way 
to  heaven  so  narrow,  walk  in  the  broad  themselves ;  take  a  scope 
and  liberty  in  their  lives,  and  content  themselves  to  be  only  strict 
\n  their  doctrine,  denying  to  others  a  possibility  to  repent  effectually 
on  their  death-bed,  while  they  live  in  that  manner  themselves  that 
it  seems  to  be  for  their  interest  to  hold  even  a  possibility  of 
repenting  after  death*  In  short  they  are  usually  such  as  pre- 
scribe rules  and  direction  for  other  men  to  follow ;  such  as,  after 
the  practices  of  uneleanness,  tell  others  that  they  must  become 
vestals ;  such  as  are  famous  for  covetousness,  and  for  preaching 
against  it. 

These  are  those  inexorable  spiritual  Cato's,  those  parsimonious 
dispensers  of  mercy ;  perhaps  out  Of  a  mistaken  fear,  upon  the 
knowledge  of  their  own  wickedness,  lest  there  should  not  be 
mercy  enough  for  themselves. 

Thus  the  late  casuists  of  the  church  of  Rome,  what  great 
things  do  they  speak  of  man's  power  to  merit,  to  fulfil  and  over- 
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do  Ae  lav,  to  a  bigger  unconunanded  strain  of  peifectioii ;  and . 
yet  what  puddles,  what  sinks  of  impurity  are  their  books  of 
casuistical  divinity ;  what  horrid  loose  maxims  have  they,  that 
not  ooly  undermine  Christianity,  but  even  extinguish  and  cut 
the  bands  of  all  morality!  Which  licentious  doctrines  have 
already  kindled  such  a  flame  in  that  church,  as,  for  ought  I  know, 
may  bum  to  its  confusion. 

But  to  return  to  our  subject :  we  shall  still  find,  that  such  as 
are  most  merciless  to  dying  sinners,  in  stopping  up  the  passages  of 
repentance  and  salvation  against  them^  do  yet  relax  this  rigour,  and; 
valk  by  another  rule  themselves :  unless  perhaps  it  may  properly 
be  said,  that  they  walk  by  no  rule  at  all. 

And  experience  has  shown,  that  those  spiritual  guides  who  are 
tie  most  austere  in  their  own  lives,  the  greatest  and  most  rigid 
exactors  of  duty  jGrom  themselves,  and  of  the  most  improved 
acquaintance  and  converse  with  God :  yet  when  such  come  to 
deal  with  dying  sinners,  they  handle  their  wounds  more  gently, 
treat  them  with  more  relentings  and  compassion,  open  the  trea-, 
sures  of  pardoning  merCy  to  them  more  freely,  and  are  glad  to  see 
any  glimmerings  of  sincerity  ^  and  contrition,  that  may  warrant 
them  to  send  the  repenting  siimer  out  of  the  world  with  a  full 
and  a  firee  absolution. 

And  the  reason  of  this  is,  because  such,  by  a  continual  strict 
living  up  to  the  precepts  of  Christ,  come  at  length  to  partake  of 
the  spirit  and  temper  of  Christ ;  who  of  all  men  that  ever  lived, 
or  shall  live  in  the  world,  was  the  freest  even  from  the  least  stain 
of  sin,  and  yet  was  the  most  boundless  and  enlarged  in  his  com* 
passion  to  sinners.  And  certainly  should  he  now  live  and  con« 
verse  with  us,  he  that  raised  siimers  from  their  graves,  would  not 
now  condemn  them  upon  their  death^beds. 

And  thus,  I  think,  that  I  liave  not  only  answered,  but  sdso 
cleared  off*  all  objections  against  this  doctrine,  so  that  it  may 
henceforward  pass  for  a  ^spel  truth;  which  that  I  may  yet 
further  confirm,  I  shall  produce  positive  argumoite  to  prove  and 
assert  it. 

1.  The  first  shall  be  taken  fit>m  this  consideration ;  that  such  at 
repentance  conunenced  at  the  last  hour  of  a  man's  life,  has  ds 
facto  proved  effectual  to  salvation ;  and  therefore  there  is  no  re- 
pugnancy in  the  nature  of  the  thing  itself,  but  that  it  may  do  so 
again.  The  consequence  is  clear ;  for  diat  which  is  impossible 
in  itself,  can  never  be  verified  so  much  as  in  any  one  single  in- 
stance ;  and  that  if  it  were  impossible  for  any  repentance  begmning 
at  the  latter  end  of  a  man's  life,  that  is,  just  before  his  death,  to 
prove  savingt  no  one  man  whatsoever  so  repenting  could  be  saved. 

But  the  felsity  of  this  evidently  appears  from  that  eminent 
and  known  instance  of  the  thief  upon  the  cross ;  whose  repent* 
ance  began  no  sooner  than  his  crucifixion,  and  yet  it  ended  with 
the  rewards  of  paradise.    And  who  knows,  but  that  God  in- 
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tended  this  signal  instance  to  remain  as  a  peipetual  remedy 
against  despair,  to  sinners  repenting  in  any  part  of  their  lives? 
And  there  are  some  doctrines,  that  God  does  not  think  fit  to  set 
down  and  express  in  open  terms,  lest  the  corruption  of  our  nature 
might  ahuse  them  to  presumption ;  but  rather  to  hint  them  to  us 
in  an  example,  and  to  represent  them  in  the  person  of  another : 
leaving  us  by  rational  discourse,  to  apply  the  same  to  ourselves 
when  we  are  in  the  like  condition. 

As  for  instance :  should  God  have  said  in  express  terms,  that 
though  a  man  murders  his  neighbour,  and  commits  adultery  widi 
his  wife,  yet,  if  he  repents,  such  sins  should  not  hinder  his  salva- 
tion :  such  a  declaration  as  this,  given  antecedently  to  those  vQ- 
lanous  actions,  would  have  been  apt  to  have  encouraged  the 
wicked  hearts  of  men  much  more  boldly  to  have  ventured  upon 
the  commission  of  them.  But  now  should  any  one  chance  to 
be  plunged  into  such  enormous  sins  as  these,  that  he  might  not 
here,  subsequently  to  the  act,  which  cannot  be  recalled,  utterly 
cast  off  all  thoughts  of  mercy,  and  consequently  of  returning  to 
God,  for  the  obtaining  of  mercy,  God  has  discovered  so  much 
compassion  in  the  pardon  of  David,  guilt}'  of  the  same  sins, 
upon  his  sincere  repentance,  as  to  keep  such  a  one  from  despair, 
and  to  warrant  him  his  pardon,  if,  upon  the  same  sins,  he  acts  the 
same  repentance. 

The  same  very  possibly  might  be  the  design  of  the  Spirit  here, 
not  to  make  any  such  declaration  of  pardon  openly  and  expressly 
to  death-bed  penitents,  lest  by  accident  it  might  open  a  door  of 
license  to  sin  :  but  rather  to  preach  it  more  tacitly  to  our  reasons, 
in  the  example  of  the  thief  upon  the  cross ;  that  in  case  a  sinner 
be  overtaken  and  brought  upon  his  death-bed,  he  might  not  yet 
despair,  seeing  one  before  him  obtaining  pardon  in  the  same  con- 
dition. 

2.  The  second  argument  is  taken  from  the  truth  and  certainty 
of  that  saying,  owned  and  attested  by  God  himself,  in  2  Cor. 
viii.  12,  that  if  there  be  first  a  willing  mind,  it  is  accepted 
according  to  that  a  man  hath,  and  not  according  to  that  a 
man  hath  not."  That  is,  it  is  accepted  instead  of  the  deed,  when 
the  deed,  through  some  outward  impediment,  not  within  the  power 
of  man  to  remove  or  remedy,  becomes  impracticable. 

Now,  when  a  penitent  upon  his  death-bed  has  wrought  his  re- 
pentance to  the  highest  resolutions  and  most  sincere  purposes  of 
future  obedience,  if  God  immediately  put  a  period  to  his  life,  is 
it  any  fault  of  his  if  he  is  taken  off  from  so  full  an  execution  of 
those  purposes  as  he  intended  ?  Certainly  God,  who  can  pierce 
into  his  soul,  and  view  the  sincerity  of  those  resolutions,  seeing  that, 
in  case  he  should  live  many  years,  they  would  be  all  perfonned, 
and  actually  drawn  forth  into  so  many  years'  obedience,  he  can- 
not but  rate  those  intentions  according  to  the  utmost  effect  and 
issue  that  they  would  have  had  under  such  opportunities. 
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And  as  for  the  time,  so  also  for  the  quality  of  the  duty :  where 
God  has  visited  a  man  with  such  bodily  weakness,  that  he  cannot 
moTe  or  stir  from  his  bed,  do  we  not  think  that  God  accepts  his 
desire  to  attend  the  church,  to  kneel  in  prayer,  with  other  acts  of 
devotion  to  which  the  body  must  concur,  as  truly  and  really,  as  if 
he  had  strength  of  body  actually  to  perform  all  these  ?  Truly,  if 
we  deny  that  he  does,  we  have  strange  thoughts  of  the  equihr  and 
goodness  of  his  nature  ;  and  degrade  his  mercy  to  a  pitch  below 
die  mercies  of  an  earthly  father,  and  the  dispensations  of  a  prudent 
gPTonor. 

Indeed,  when  God  is  said  in  such  a  case  to  accept  of  the  will, 
aad  to  dispense  with  the  deed,  it  is  only  a  iurther  explication  of 
that  known,  unalterable  rule  of  justice,  that  God  cannot  command 
or  require  the  performance  of  a  thing  impossible.  But  should  he 
exact  the  deed,  when  the  weakness  of  a  man's  condition  utterly 
disables  him  to  perform  it ;  should  he  command  a  bedrid  person  to 
stand  or  kneel,  or  require  ten  years'  practice  of  holiness  from  him 
that  b  to  lire  but  an  hour,  what  could  this  be  but  to*  rank  his  com- 
mands amongst  those  unreasonable,  tyrannical  injunctions  that  will 
and  require  impossibilities  ? 

3.  The  third  argument  why  a  death-bed  repentance  .may  prove 
effectual  is,  because  repentance  saves  not,  as  it  is  a  work,  or  such 
a  number  of  works ;  but  as  it  is  the  effect  of  a  renewed  nature 
and  a  sanctified  heart,  from  which  it  flows.  But  now  the  renova- 
tion of  our  nature  being  the  sole  immediate  work  of  God's  Spirit, 
it  may  be  wrought,  if  it  so  please  him,  in  the  last  moment  of  our 
lives,  as  well  as  in  twenty  years  :  for,  being  a  new  creation,  and 
the  production  of  a  quality  in  the  soul  that  was  not  there  before, 
there  is  nothing  hinders,  but  that  by  an  infinite  power  it  may  be 
transacted  in  an  instant. 

Upon  which  I  argue  thus :  If  God  can  sanctify  and  renew  a 
man's  nature  in  the  last  instant  of  his  life,  then  a  person  thus 
sanctified  is  either  in  a  state  of  salvation,  or  he  is  not :  if  not, 
then  a  man  truly  sanctified  may  be  in  a  damnable  condition  ; 
^hich  is  false  and  absurd :  but  if  he  is,  then,  inasmuch  as  a  death- 
bed  penitent  may  be  thus  sanctified  and  renewed,  he  may  be  also 
in  a  state  of  salvation,  which  is  inseparably  annexed  to  a  true 
sanctification. 

But  now,  on  the  other  hand,  if  we  say  that  a  man  cannot  be  a 
true  penitent,  and  in  a  state  of  salvation,  unless  he  has  spent  such 
a  considerable  number  of  years  or  months  in  the  continual  exer- 
cise of  holy  duties ;  what  is  this,  but  to  ascribe  his  salvation  to 
such  a  measure  of  works  ?  This  is  evident :  for  a  death-bed 
penitent  may  have  all  other  qualifications ;  as  a  sanctified  heart, 
a  sincere  resolution,  and  a  direction  of  it  to  the  glory  of  God ;  so 
that  there  is  nothing  wanting  but  such  a  number  of  holy  actions. 
Now  if,  notwithstanding  the  former  qualities,  salvation  must  be 
yet  denied  to  such  a  penitent,  is  it  not  most  clear,  that  salvation 
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'is  stated  upon  the  opus  cperatum  of  such  a  parcel  of  holy  per^ 
formances  ?  So  that  it  is  not  the  sincerity,  but  the  multitude ;  not 
the  kind,  but  the  number  of  our  actions,  that  must  sare  ns. 
Which  assertion  if  we  admit,  and  improve  into  its  due  conse- 
quences, I  cannot  see  but  it  must  needs  bring  us  back  to  our 
beads. 

4.  A  fourth  argument  is  this :  If  to  repent  sincerely  be  a  thing 
at  the  last  moment  of  our  lives  impossible  to  be  done,  then,  for 
that  instant,  impenitence  is  not  a  sin.  For  it  cannot  be  a  sin  not 
to  do  that  which  in  its  nature  cannot  be  done.  The  reason  is,  be- 
cause where  there  is  no  obli^tion,  there  can  be  no  sin,  inasmuch 
as  sin  is  either  the  transgression  or  omission  of  something  that  w<e 
iBtand  obliged  to  do  :  but  I  have  shown  before,  that  no  man  can  be 
obliged  to  impossibilities.  It  follows  therefore  from  hence,  that  not 
to  repent  upon  one's  death-bed  is  no  sin,  because,  according  to  the 
opinion  hitherto  maintained,  to  repent  there  is  impossible.  Which 
argument  is  of  so  much  quickness  and  force,  that  were  there  no 
other,  this  alone  were  enough,  both  to  establish  ours,  and  to  over- 
throw the  contrary  assertion. 

5.  The  fifth  argument  that  I  shall  produce  is  this;  That  to 
deny  that  a  death-bed  repentance  can  be  efiectual  to  salvation,  is 
a  clear  restraint  and  limitation  of  the  compass  and  prerogative  of 
Grod's  mercy. 

For  since  it  is  a  thing  that  neither  involves  any  contradiction  in 
itself,  nor  yet  to  any  one  of  Grod's  attributes,  it  is  both  an  impu- 
dent and  an  insolent  thing  for  any  man  to  deny  the  possibility  of 
it.  For  shall  we  prescribe  to  omnipotence,  or  set  bounds  to  an  in- 
finite mercy,  and  say,  that  this  and  this  it  can  do  ;  but  this  it  can- 
not ?  What,  if  God,  "  willing  to  show  the  riches  of  his  mercy,*' 
calls  and  accepts  of  some  at  the  very  last  hour  of  the  day,  and 
rewards  them  equally  with  those  that  came  in  at  the  first :  have  we 
any  thing  to  reply  at  such  a  proceeding,  or  to  carp  at  his  justice, 
or  to  murmur  at  our  brother's  felicity  ?  God  expressly  says,  that 
his  thoughts  are  not  as  our  thoughts ;  nor  his  mercies  as  oui 
mercies.  And  indeed,  sad  and  lamentable  were  the  condition  of 
most  sinners,  if  they  were.  The  number  of  those  that  should  be 
saved  would  be  much  less,  and  the  volume  of  the  book  of  life 
contracted  to  a  very  small  epitome.  I  should  think  it  therefore 
much  more  agreeable  to  a  pious  sobriety,  to  acquiesce  in  the 
method  of  God's  dealing;  and,  accordmgto  rule  of  the  civil  law, 
rather  to  amplify  than  to  limit  acts  of  favour. 

If  God  brings  a  sinner  to  himself  at  the  last,  and  so  makes  his 
death-bed  a  portal  and  entrance  to  heaven  ;  if  he  accepts  of  the 
purposes,  and  crowns  the  short  endeavours  of  a  late  repentance 
with  life  and  glory  ;  I,  for  my  part,  have  nothing  to  do  here,  but 
to  congratulate  the  person  that  obtains,  and  to  adore  the  mercy 
that  gives  it. 

6.  llie  sixth    and  last  argument  for  ttie  confirmation  of  tke 
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tame  truth  is  tbis :  That  if  a  deatb-bed  repentance  cannot  ponbljr 
be  eflectual  to  salration^  then  a  sinner  upon  bis  death->bed,  having 
not  repented  before,  may  lawfully,  and  without  sin,  despair.  Tbe> 
reason  is  clear ;  for  where  the  proper  object  of  hope  ceases,  wtuch 
is  possibility  of  pardon,  there  despair  must  lawfully  succeed !  for 
despair  is  then  only  a  sin  when  there  is  ground  of  hope,  of  which 
here  there  is  none.  In  short,  despair  cannot  be  sinful  where  it  is 
rational ;  but  it  is  most  rational  to  despair  of  salvation,  when  the 
only  means  of  attaining  it,  which  is  repentance,  becomes  im- 
possible. 

But  now,  I  desire  any  one  to  show  me  any  thing  in  the  gofipel, 
tjiat  admits  of  despair  in  the  time  of  this  life ;  nay,  &at  does  not 
proscribe  and  condemn  it  as  utterly  sbfal  ;  it  is  proper  only  to  the 
state  of  the  damned,  whose  condition  God  has  declared  to  be 
remediless.  But  God  has  not  signified  that  a  sinner,  in  any  part 
of  his  life  whatsoever,  is  out  of  all  possibility  of  mercy,  and  salva- 
tion. Indeed,  as  a  man  dies,  so  he  continues  for  ev^r ;  but  while 
he  lives,  his  condition  is  alterable. 

And  therefore  that  assertion  that  must  engage  a  man  both  oei^ 
tamly  and  lawfully  to  despair,  while  he  is  on  this  side  death,  is 
surely  a  branch  of  a  new,  unheard-of  gospel  and  divinity. 

And  thus  I  have  endeavoured  to  demonstrate,  that  it  is  not  im- 
p^ible  for  a  man  effectually  to  repent  upon  his  death-bedc 
Which  doctrine,  if  it  be  true,  truth,  as  such,  cannot  be  hurtful, 
however  by  accident  and  abuse  it  may. 

But  I  shall  now  proceed,  from  these  arguments,  to  such  consi- 
derations as  will  be  more  strong  to  keep  off  the  encroaches  of 
presumption,  than  these  can  be  to  invite  themn  And  so  I  am 
come  to 

n.  The  second  general  head  proposed  for  the  management  of 
this  subject,  viz.  that  supposii^  that  a  death-bed  repentance  may^  in 
the  issue^  prove  effectualj  yet /or  any  one  to  design  and  build  upon 
it  beforehand^  is  highly  dangerous^  and  therefore  absolutely  i/rror 
OonaL  The  truth  of  which  will  be  made  to  appear  from  these 
considerations. 

1.  The  first  shall  be  taken  from  the  exceeding  unfitness  of  a 
man  at  this  time,  above  all  others,  to  exercise  this  duty.  Repen- 
tance is  a  work  that  will  take  up  the  whole  soul ;  that  will  distend 
every  faculty,  and  fill  every  part  and  power  of  it,  even  when  it  is 
in  its  most  vigorous,  fresh,  and  active  condition. 

It  is  transacted  by  the  sublimest  and  most  refined  operation  of 
die  soul,  which  is  reflection.  The  soul  must  retreat  into  itself, 
view  its  accounts,  and  summon  the  records  of  memory,  to  give  in 
a  feithful  relation  of  all  a  man's  past  sins,  of  all  the  passages  and 
remarks  of  his  former  life.  A|id,  having  done  this,  the  mind 
must  dwell  upon  a  sad  and  severe  consideration  of  the  nature, 
degrees,  and  aggravating  circumstances  of  each  sin,  till  thooj^t 
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improves  into  aflectioni  and  opens  the  penitential  daices,  and  fills 
the  heart  with  sorrow,  mourning,  and  weeping  for  sin ;  which  sor- 
row for  sin  rising  higher  and  higher,  till  at  length  it  ends  in  detes- 
tation of  it,  and  resolutions  against  it,  it  becomes  the  first  degree 
of  a  true  repentance.  But  is  a  man  fit  to  encounter  and  run 
through  all  these  difficulties  amidst  those  many  impediments,  both 
natural  and  civil,  that  clog  and  hang  about  him  in  his  death-bed 
condition  ? 

And  first,  for  natural  hindrances ;  his  memoiy  will  be  weak  and 
treacherous,  his  judgment  infirm,  and  his  apprehension  slow  and 
dark.  And  then,  perhaps,  all  these  disabilities  may  be  increased 
b^  the  accession  of  bodily  distempers :  either  lethargies  may  dis- 
pirit and  benumb  him,  or  some  acute  painful  disease  divert  and 
enrage  him.  So  that  the  whole  man  is  in  a  tumult  and  disorder : 
withm  is  weakness,  without  is  pain  ;  his  intellectuals  forsake  him  ; 
his  fever  scorches  him ;  life  is  troublesome,  and  yet  death  terrible. 
In  short,  the  man  is  very  unfit  to  use  his  reason  to  remember,  or 
contemplate ;  and,  being  so,  how  can  he  be  fit  to  repent  ?  which 
is  a  work  that  includes  m  it  all  these  operations. 

But  we  will  suppose  the  death-bed  penitent,  by  the  mercy  of 
Providence,  pretty  well  freed  from  these  natural  impediments,  and 
that  he  has  a  good  proportion  of  memory,  a  good  reserve  of  judg- 
ment, with  a  readiness  to  apprehend  ana  discern,  and  to  exercise 
the  several  functions  of  a  rational  nature.  Yet  then  there  are 
civil  obstructions,  worldly  encumbrances,  settling  the  estate,  pro- 
viding for  friends,  satisf^ng  the  craving  importunities  of  relations. 
And  what  can  a  poor,  dying  man  do,  when  such  a  swarm  of  trou- 
blesome thoughts  are  buzzing  about  him  ?  How  can  he  recollect 
and  compose  himself  to  a  meditation  of  his  past  actions,  when  he 
is  busied  in  settling  things  for  the  future  ? 

Repentance  is  too  great  a  thing  to  be  wielded  in  such  a  hurry. 
No  sooner,  perhaps,  is  a  man  setting  himself  to  clear  old  scores 
between  God  and  his  soul,  but  his  worldly  creditors  come  bawling 
upon  him  for  another  kind  of  satisfaction.  No  sooner  does  he  set 
himself  to  mourn  and  weep  for  his  sins,  but  he  is  interrupted  with 
the  tears  of  those  that  stand  weeping  for  him. 

This  is  his  case :  and  now,  can  any  rational  person  in  the  world 
judge  that  a  death-bed  is  the  proper  scene  of  repentance  ?  That 
a  dying  person,  racked  with  pain,  choked  with  phlegm,  immersed 
and  even  burned  in  encumbrances,  before  he  is  dead,  can  be  fit  to 
manage  the  spiritual-searching  severities  of  this  duty  ? 

The  apostle  observes  well,  in  2  Tim.  ii.  4,  that  "  no  man  that 
warreth,  entangled  himself  with  the  afiairs  of  this  life."  And  in- 
deed repentance  is  a  kind  of  spiritual  warfare :  but  certainly  none 
•o  unfit  for  a  war  as  a  dying  person. 

There  are  some  duties,  whose  performance  so  properly  belongs 
to  some  certain  time,  that  they  can  neither  with  ease  nor  order  be 
performed  out  of  it.     Repentance  is  the  work  of  life,  and   the 
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busiiieas  of  health.  And  truly,  that  man  has  mistimed  his  work, 
and  misplaced  his  occasions,  who,  when  he  comes  upon  his  deatb- 
hed,  has  any  thing  else  to  do,  than  the  prqper  business  of  that 
place,  which  is,  to  die. 

2.  The  other  reason  is  taken  from  this  consideration,  that  there 
can  be  no  arguments  from  which  either  the  dying  person  himself, 
or  others  by  him,  can  certainly  conclude  that  his  repentance  is 
sound  and  effectual.  I  speak  of  ordinary  means  of  knowledge  ; 
for  it  is  confessed,  that  God,  by  an  extraordinary  manner,  may 
reveal  it  to  a  man :  and  as  he  gave  him  the  grace  of  true  repent- 
ance, so  he  may  give  him  an  assurance  and  certain  knowledge  of 
the  truth  of  that  repentance. 

But  by  the  ordinary,  usual  methods  of  discourse,  the  dying 
penitent  cannot  infeUibly  know  it ;  the  reason  is,  because  he  has  no 
in&Uible  medium  to  introduce  him  to  su'ch  a  knowledge. 

The  mediums  by  which  he  must  collect  it  can  be  no  other  than 
these  three  :  1.  The  heartiness  of  his  present  resolutions,  in  relation 
to  a  future  amendment ;  or,  2.  The  great  expressions  of  sorrow 
that  he  makes  for  his  past  sins ;  or,  3.  His  solicitous  concernment 
for  his  estate  in  the  next  world.  But  all  these,  according  to  the 
cognizance  that  a  death-bed  penitent  can  take  of  them,  are  veiy 
iidSble. 

For  the  first,  his  resoluticms,  though  God,  who  quenches  not 
the  smoking  flax,  will  by  no  means  reject  these,  if  sincere ;  but 
will  own  the  work  of  his  grace,  though  but  kindled  in  the  first 
true  intention,  as  much  as  if  it  flamed  out  in  a  constant  and  glo- 
rious practice :  yet  in  regard  the  opportunities  of  performing 
those  death-bed  resolutions  are  in  a  great  measure  cut  ofi*,  the 
death-bed  penitent  cannot  be  assured  that  his  resolutions  are  true. 
For  a  man  may  think  that  he  heartily  resolves  against  a  sin,  when 
indeed  he  does  not ;  his  own  heart  aeceiving  him.  As  in  a  man's 
life-time,  he  often  finds,  by  experience,  that  when  he  has  taken  up 
firm  purposes  and  resolves  against  a  sinful  course,  so  that,  as  he 
thinks,  be  shall  never  relapse  into  it  again ;  yet,  notwithstanding 
upon  the  next  temptation,  all  such  resolutions  disband  and  vanish, 
and  the  proposal  is  complied  with ;  which  clearly  shows  that  these 
purposes  and  resolutions  were  indeed  false  and  deceitful. 

And  now,  how  does  the  death-bed  penitent  know,  but  the  reso- 
lutions he  makes  there  may  be  as  weak  and  unsincere,  as  those 
that  heretofore  he  made,  and  broke  in  the  time  of  his  health? 
Possibly  they  may  be  sincere ;  but  he  certainly  cannot  know  it, 
hut  God  alone,  who  only  can  foresee  whether,  in  case  his  life 
should  be  prolonged,  those  resolves  would  be  made  actuate  in 
performance. 

And  then  for  the  other  two  things,  his  vehement  expressions 
of  sorrow,  and  his  concernment  about  his  salvation,  are  of  as  un- 
certain information  as  the  other.  For  a  man  may  mourn  and  weep 
for  those  sins,  which  he  yet  afterwards  returns  to,  continues 
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in^  and  perhaps  dies  under;  whicb  shows  that  tears  and  siglis^ 
and  complaints,  and  all  othec  expressions  of  sorrow  whsSscK 
ever,  are  utterly  fell^cipus.  But  in  the  state  a  man  now  is,  all 
these  may  very  well  be  presumed  to  issue  from  the  fear  and  tei> 
ror  of  an  approaching  damnation.  And  fear  is  a  kind  of  con- 
straint and  violence  upon  the  will ;  so  that  all  school-men  unani* 
mously  hold,  that  actions  proceeding  from  fear  are  of  a  mixed 
nature,  and  not  perfectly  voluntary. 

.  Now  all  fear  is  from  a  principle  of  self-love ;  and  therefore  all 
religious  actions,  commenced  upon  this  motive,  are  spurious  and 
rejected  by  God. 

This  supposed,  I  affirm,  that  it  is  more  than  ten  to  one  but  that 
HI  the  pomp  of  a  death-bed  repentance,  in  its  highest  and  most 
angelical  resolutions,  in  its  most  sorrowfril,  mournful,  and  afieo 
tionate  discoveries,  moves  wholly  upon  this  false  spring  of  fear, 
suggested  upon  the  dismal  apparition  of  the  nearness  of  death,  and 
the  frightful  thoughts  of  a  miserable  eternity. 

It  is  highly  probable  that  there  is  scarce  one  of  a  hundred  in 
Ais  condition,  but  goes  off  with  the  forced  sorrows  of  fear,  instead 
of  repentance ;  and  so  dies  rather  terrified  than  sanctified. 

And  would  not  any  rational  man  here  rather  fear  and  suspect 
that  his  lot  may  fall  amongst  the  hundred,  than  promise  himself, 
that  he  shall  be  that  one  exempted  person  ?  Certainly  it  is  ill 
venturing  the  salvation  of  an  immortal  soul  upon  such  huge  un- 
likelihoods, such  vast  disparities. 

But  to  conclude,  and  wrap  up  all  that  I  have  said  for  and 
against  a  death-bed  repentance ;  I  aver,  that  it  is  not  at  all  in  a 
man's  power,  but  only  in  God's ;  and  that  God,  being  offended 
with  a  wicked  life,  is  more  likely  to  deny  than  to  give  it  at  the 
hour  of  death ;  that  a  man  has  ail  the  inaispositions  of  body  and 
mind  imaginable  to  unfit  and  disable  him  for  it ;  that  it  is  very 
seldom  true,  always  suspicious ;  and  that  when  true,  yet  it  is  not 
discernible  by  any  certain,  in£allible  sign  to  be  so ;  in  short,  that 
it  is  most  dimcult,  doubtful,  dangerous,  and  very  improbable. 

In  fine,  I  have  this  alone  to  say  for  it,  (and  to  a  considering 
person  I  need  say  no  more  against  it,)  that  it  is  only  not  im- 
possible. 

To  Almigh^  God  be  rendered  and  ascribed,  as  is  Aost  due, 
all  praise,  might,  majesty,  and  dominion,  both  now  and  for 
evermore.    Amen. 
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SERMON  VII. 

CBRIST's  BESI7RBECTI0X  A   PROOF  OF  HIS  mVlNlTV. 

Romans  i.  3,  4. 

r 

II«p»  toS  vUiv'a^tcv  (fot)  ytvofiivov  ix  akipfu^of  Aa/3fr^,  xofa  tfopxa*   toS 

Cmoeminf  ^  Sbn  Jetw  Christ  our  Lardy  who  was  made  of  the 
teed  of  Damdy  according  to  the  flesh;  and  declared  to  be  the  Son 
of  God  wUh  potoery  according  t6  the  spirit  of  hoUnesSy  hy  the  re^ 
sumcticn  Jirom  the  dead. 

br  tkese  words  we  hare  an  adequate  and  entire  description  of 
the  persoii  of  Christ.  For  in  the  third  verse  his  human  nature^ 
and  in  the  fourdi  his  divine,  is  fhUy  and  exactly  represented 
b  OS. 

I  delight  not,  t  must  confess,  to  insist  much  upon  philological 
or  philosophical  discourses,  in  dispensing  the  word ;  but  where 
the  construction  of  the  text  lies  so,  that  we  cannot  otherwise 
tieach  the  fiill  sense  of  it,  but  by  making  our  way  through  doubts 
and  ambiguities,  we  must  have  recourse  to  such  expedients. 

The  present  exercise,  therefore,  shall  consist  of  these  two 
parts. 

I.  An  explication  of  the  words. 

n.  An  accommodation  of  them  to  the  present  occasion. 

1.  For  the  first  of  these  we  must  know,  that  the  scheme  of  the 
Greek  carries  a  very  different  face  from  our  translation,  which 
difference  renders  the  sense  of  the  words  very  disputable. 

The  explication  of  which  I  shall  comprise  in  the  resolution  of 
ftese  four  inquiries. 

1.  Whether  the  translation  rightly  renders  it,  that  Christ  was 
^declared  to  be  the  Son  of  God,"  since  the  original  admits  of 
I  different  signification. 

2.  Whalt  is  imported  by  this  term,  "  with  power.*' 

3.  YHiat  is  intended  by  the  foUowing  words,  ^^  according  to  the 
spirit  €34  holiness." 

4.  And  lastly,  how  those  Words,  "  by  the  resurrection  from  the 
dead,"  are  to  be  understood. 

In  an  which  (as  the  resolution  will  manifest  the  reason  of  the 
donbt)  I  shall  be  as  brief  as  I  can ;  for  if  I  should  give  myself 
scope  to  pursue  each  particular  through  all  the  diffieolties  iha( 
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might  attend  it,  it  vould  fill  a  much  larger  discourse  than  the 
measure  of  the  present  exercise  would  allow.  After  which  ex- 
plication I  shall  show  that  the  resurrection  of  Christ  is  the 
greatest  and  the  principal  argument  to  prove  the  divinity  of  his 
person. 

I.  And  for  the  first  of  these :  that  which  we  render  "  declared,'^ 
is  in  the  Greek  iptoBivtof^  which  may  signify  decreed  or  determined  ; 
and  accordingly  the  vulgar  Latin  reads  it  pradestinatusj  and  some 
other  desHnatus  est  But  with  what  propriety,  or  indeed  with 
what  tolerable  sense,  Christ  could  be  said  to  be  decreed  to  be  the 
Son  of  Grod,  which  he  was  from  eternity ;  and  especially  to  be 
decreed  to  be  so  by  the  resurrection  firom  the  dead,  a  thing  that 
had  happened  very  lately,  is  hard  to  understand,  and  much  harder 
to  make  out.  That  which  is  the  proper  object  of  decree  or  deM' 
nation  is  something  fiiture ;  but  that  which  was  eternal  cannot  be 
imagined  in  any  period  of  time  to  be  future. 

Those,  indeed,  who  deny  the  eternal  godhead  of  Christ,  and 
date  his  deity  entirely,  and  his  sonship  principally,  firom  his  re- 
surrection, are  great  friends  to  this  exposition  of  the  word ;  and 
well  they  may  be  so,  for  it  serves  their  turn  to  very  great  purposes : 
for  if  Christ  was  constituted  eminently  the  Son  of  God  at  and  by 
his  resurrection,  it  might  very  properly  be  said  of  him,  that  he  was 
decreed  so  to  be  antecedently  to  his  resurrection ;  but  how  this  can 
consist  with  the  supposition  of  his  eternal  godhead,  I  must  profess 
I  cannot  apprehend. 

Aquinas,  indeed,  retains  this  interpretation  of  the  word  by 
pradestinaius  est ;  but  it  was  the  gross  ignorance  of  the  Gre^ 
tongue,  and  all  critical  learning  in  those  days,  that  betrayed  so 
great  a  judgment  to  the  inconvenience  of  holding  that,  of  which 
to  give  a  rational  account  he  took  so  much  pains,  and  to  so  little 
purpose. 

Erasmus  therefore  observes  (whose  authority  in  this  sort  of 
learning  is  inferior  to  none),  that  there  is  another  proper  significa- 
tion of  the  word  ^f»fc«,  besides  to  decree  or  determine^  and  that 
is,  to  declare^  showforthy  or  manifest ;  hence  in  grammar  the  indic- 
ative mood  is  called  opttrtcxof ;  and  in  logic  die  definition  of  a 
thing,  which  is  the  declaration  of  its  nature,  is  called  h^y  cttr 
^»9M0( ;  all  which  confirm  this  interpretation. 

And  for  the  agreeableness  of  it  to  this  place,  besides  the  utter 
disagreeableness  of  any  other  signification ;  that  is  proved  firom 
hence,  as  that  it  carries  a  most  fit  and  emphatical  opposition  to 
tiie  words  of  the  former  verse,  where  the  apostle  expresses 
Christ's  human  nature  by  ycyo/itvov,  ^^  he  was  made  of  the  seed 
of  David,"  which  word  imports  the  constitution,  of  something 
that  did  not  exist  before ;  but  here  in  this  verse,  expressing  hia 
divine,  natare,  ntice  he  had  from  eternity  been  the  Son  of  God, 
it  is  not  said  of  him  ftat  he  was  made^  but  only  d/eclarti  or  mofif* 
JuUd  to  be  so. 
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Besides,  the  apostle  here  speaks  of  thinss  past  and  alreadj^done'; 
which  being  so,  with  what  propriety  could  he  insist  upon  a  thing 
only  as  decreed  and  purposed,  after  it  had  actually  come  to  pass? 
e^>ecially  since  it  was  this  only  which  here  made  for  his  purpose. 
His  design  was  to  prove  Christ  the  Son  of  God  by  an  argument 
taken  from  a  thing  known  and  notable,  which  was  his  resurrection  ; 
and  would  any  rational  disputer  omit  this,  that  he  was  actually 
risen,  and  argue  only  from  diis,  that  it  toov  decreed  that  he  should 
rise  from  the  dead  ?  According  to  the  natural  way  of  speakine, 
men  never  use  to  say  that  such  a  thing  is  decreed,  or  purposed, 
after  once  that  decree,  or  purpose,  has  passed  into  execution.  And 
80  much  for  explication  of  the  first  term. 

2.  The  second  incjuiry  is,  what  is  imported  by  this  term  '^  with 
power ;"  the  Greek  is  i*  &waft,u^  "  in  power,"  so  that  by  some  it 
IS  rendered  in  virhUe :  but  it  being  not  unusual  for  the  particle 
^  to  be  put  for  <'vv,  it  b  most  properly  rendered  in  our  transla- 
tion '^  with  power ;"  which,  though  some  understand  of  the  power 
of  Christ,  as  it  exerted  itself  in  the  miracles  which  he  did ;  yet 
here  it  signifies  rather  the  glorious  power  of  his  divine  nature,  by 
which  he  overcame  death,  and  properly  opposed  to  the  weakness 
of  his  human  nature,  by  which  he  sunered  it.  Correspondent  to 
which  is  that  place  in  2  Cor.  xiii.  4,  ''  He  was  crucified  by  weak- 
ness, but  he  liveth  by  the  power  of  God."  That  is,  the  weakness 
of  his  humanity  made  him  capable  of  the  death  of  the  cross  ;  but 
the  power  of  his  divinity  triumphed  over  that  death,  and  raised 
him  to  eternal  life. 

3.  The  third  thing  to  be  inquired  into  is,  what  is  the  intent  of 
the  following  words,  "  according  to  the  spirit  of  holiness."  The 
expression  is  a  Hebraism,  and  signifies  as  much  as  the  Holy 
Spirit ;  but  what  is  the  meaning  of  that  here,  is  the  doubt  to  be 
resolved. 

Some  understand  it  only  as  a  further  explication  of  the  pre- 
cedent  word  iv  5wa/«f »,  taking  both  that  and  this  for  the  miracu- 
lous woiks  done  by  the  Spirit  of  God  to  confirm  the  gospel :  for 
still  we  shall  find  that  the  miracles  of  Christ  and  his  i^ostles  were 
ascribed  to  the  Spirit  of  God  ;  which  exposition  cannot  stand,  for 
these  reasons : 

(1.)  Because  it  ought  then  to  have  been  joined  with  the  pre- 
cedent words  by  conjunction,  »«* '»  ^«^«»»  »«  aori  HPiv/uk* 

(2.)  Because  in  right  construction  it  should  have  been  Hvtvftmth 
or  <<«  Kmf»(K>of,  "  by  the  Spirit,"  noting  the  efficient  cause ;  not 
^'according  to  the  Spirit,"  as  it  is  here;  for  xota  nvtvfta  can 
never  be  brought  to  have  an  equivalent  signification  to  ^m  Hvtvftatf 

In  the  next  place,  therefore,  if  we  observe  the  connexion  be- 
tween this  and  the  fiormer  verse,  we  shall  find  that  there  is  a  cei^ 
tain  antithesis  between  them;  and  that  as  Mta  sd^ma  signifies 
the  koman  natore  of  Christ,  so  *o^o,  Hwivi»a  may  most  appositely 
ngnify  the  divine:    for  it  is  not  unusual  in  scripture  for  im 
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divine  nature  to  be  rendered  by  the  woid  spirU;  John  iy.  24, 
*'God  is  a  spirit;"  and  1  Tim.  iii.  16,  it  is  said,  in  respect  of 
Christ,  that  '^  God  was  manifested  in  the  flesh,  but  justified  in  the 
Spirit ;"  that  is,  he  was  proved  to  have  a  divine  nature,  as  well 
as  a  human.  And  now  here,  because  the  apostle  had  expressed 
Ae  humanity  of  Christ,  not  by  »•*'  ^Bf^fi^  fwew,  or  »«<* 
at^purtWf  but  «ttfa  odpxa^  namely,  the  better  to  set  forth  the 
fiailty  and  gross  substance  of  the  human  nature ;  by  way  of  oppo« 
sition,  he  renders  his  divinity  by  »»ti  »c»f vfuif  a  worn  properly 
corresponding  to  »at<a  adpwh  ana  withal  importing  the  vigor* 
ous  and  refined  substance  of  this  nature.  And  whereas  he  annexes 
this  qualification  of  holiness,  and  calls  it  *^  the  spirit  of  holiness,'* 
it  is  because  he  considers  not  the  divine  nature  of  Christ,  abso- 
lutely in  itself,  but  according  to  the  relation  it  had  to,  and  the 
great  effect  that  it  exercised  upon  his  other  nature.  For  it  was 
his  divinitj^  which  sanctified,  consecrated,  and  hypostatically 
deified  his  numanity ;  and  in  that  respect  it  is  here  treated  ot  by 
the  apostle. 

4.  I  come  now  to  (he  explication  of  that  fourth  and  last  expres- 
sion, ^^  by  the  resurrection  firom  the  dead,"  which  is  exceeding 
diflerent  firom  the  original,  according  to  the  first  and  literal  ap* 
pearance  of  the  sentence.  For  the  words  "Jesus  Christ  our  Lord," 
which  in  the  translation  are  placed  in  the  beginning  of  the  third 
verse,  in  the  Greek  are  the  last  words  of  the  fourth  ;  which  has 
occasioned  great  diversity  in  the  construction.  The  words  in  the 
original  are  these,  it  ^vaatdaaai  vtxpwv  'lijaov  Xpiatov  tov  Kvpftov  i7^i«f>^ 
So  that  what  we  render  "  by  the  resurrection  from  the  dead,"  is 
word  fbr  word  to  be  rendered,  "  by  the  resurrection  of  the  dead 
of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ." 

Whereupon  some  interpret  it  not  of  Christ's  personal  resurrec- 
tion ;  which,  they  say,  ought  to  have  been  ^»  vixpCtv^  not  simplj 
vtspwv;  but  either  of  the  resurrection  of  those,  who  in  Matthew  are 
said  to  have  risen  firom  their  graves,  at  the  time  of  Christ's  cruci« 
fixion,  or  of  the  general  resurrection  of  all  the  saints ;  who  are 
dierefore  called  the  dead  of  Jesus  Christ,  to  discriminate  them  from 
the  wicked  and  the  reprobates,  who,  though  they  shall  rise  again, 
yet  bear  not  this  relation  to  Christ. 

Accordingly  they  take  the  word  A^acttfi  actiyely  for  the 
action  of  Christ,  by  his  power  raising  them  firom  the  dead :  foras* 
imieh  as  otherwise  their  being  raised  firom  the  dead  would  not 
have  had  so  immediate  a  force  to  prove  Christ  to  be  the  Son  of  God* 
•  But  that  the  words  are  not  so  to  be  rendered,  nor  consequent^ 
(D  be  understood  of  the  resurrection  of  any  but  of  Christ  him* 
aelf,  is  clear,  upon  the  strength  of  this  reaaon;  that  (as  I  have 
partly  observed  already)  the  apostle's  design  here  is  to  demon* 
^stmte  to  Ae  Romans  the  divinity  of  Christ,  by  tome  signal  pa»* 
^sage  already  done,  and  so  fandliarlv  known  by  tiiem.  But  the 
general  reaui^ection  was    as   yet  fiiture,   and    the   resurrection 
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of  those  few,  it  is  probable,  was  not  so  famed  a  thing,  as  to  hare 
been  commonly  known  amongst  them:  especially  smce  there  is 
mention  of  it  only  in  St.  Matthew,  but  in  none  else,  either  of 
the  apostles  or  evangelists ;  who,  being  so  diligent  in  representing 
all  those  arguments  that  seemed  to  prove  the  divinity  of  Christ, 
had  they  apprehended  this  to  have  been  so  clear  and  immediate 
an  ar^ment  for  the  proof  of  it,  certainly  would  not  have  thus 
passed  it  over  in  silence. 

I  conclude  therefore,  that  it  is  to  be  understood  of  the  personal 
resurrection  of  Christ  from  the  dead.  So  that  the  only  thing 
that  remains  for  us  is,  to  solve  and  make  out  the  construction : 
for  which,  though  several  ways  may  be  assigned,  yet  the  most 
rational  is  to  refer  the  words  'Iijctov  x^iatov  tov  Kvpiov  •)>M>y  by 
apposidon  to  the  precedent  words  in  the  former  verse,  ntpi  tw 
Wov  a^ov ;  not  making  it  to  be  governed  of  vtxpCitv ;  so  that, 
in  the  Latin  translation,  Jesus  Christ  is  not  to  be  rendered  by  the 
genitive,  but  by  the  ablative  case ;  it  being  repeated  after  the  in* 
tenrening  words  by  an  hyperbaton ;  a  figure  usual  in  the  writings 
of  this  apostle ;  whose  expression  must  be  acknowledged  to  be 
none  of  the  easiest  or  clearest. 

Neither  is  it  material  that  the  particle  i»  is  not  prefixed  to  r«s- 
M'fto  make  it ^om  the  dead;  since  it  is  usual  amongst  the  Greeks 
to  omit  prepositions,  such  as  ip,  /(,  and  o^o ;  as  also  amongst 
the  Latins,  with  whom*  surrexU  terra  is  all  one  with  mrrexU  a 
terra.  But  above  all  this,  the  preposition  here  may  be  so  much 
the  better  omitted,  since  the  veiy  word  Avdataa^i  carries  in  it  the 
force  of  this  preposition ;  forasmuch  as  it  denotes  a  motion  or 
recess  fix)m  a  certain  place  or  state. 

And  thus  I  have  ^ven  an  explication  of  the  words,  the  first 
thing  proposed  for  the  management  of  this  subject ;  which  expli- 
cation has  been,  I  confess,  something  large ;  but  I  hope,  to  those 
who  understand  these  matters,  is  not  altogether  unusefui. 

n.  I  come  now  to  the  second  general  head,  which  is,  the 
occommodoHon  of  the  words  to  the  present  occasion  ;  and  that  shall 
be  in  showing,  that  Christ's  resurrection  is  the  greatest  and  the 
principal  argument  to  prove  him  the  Son  of  God.  Now  both  the 
foundation  and  sum  of  the  gospel  lies  within  the  compass  of  this 
proposition,  that  Jesus  of  Jfazareth  is  the  Son  of  God;  from 
which  one  aphorism  sprin?  all  the  other  branches  of  Christianity. 
For  that  which  properly  discriminates  the  Christian  religion  from 
thf^  natural,  or  Judaical,  is  the  holding  of  Christ's  deity,  and  his 
&tisfaction  naturally  consequent  upon  it :  to  both  whicii  together 
^  reducible  all  the  parts  of  the  gospel,  as  appendages  to,  or 
conclusions  naturally  flowing  fix)m  them. 

Bnt  it  is  not  here  to  be  denied,  that  Christ  is  capable  of  being 
called  the  Son  of  God  in  several  respects ;  as  that,  according  to 
l^is  human  nature,  he  had  no  natural  father,  but  was  produced  in 
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die  womb  of  his  mother  by  the  immediate  powec  of  God ;  af 
also  for  his  resemblance  to  God,  upon  the  accounts  of  his  tr^nsr  > 
cendent  holiness :  it  being  proper  to  call  him  the  Son  of  God 
who  does  the  works  of  God  Cas  Christ  called  the  Jews  the  sons  of  • 
the  devil,  for  doing  the  works  of  the  devil,  John  iii.  44 ) :  '^  Ye  are 
of  your  father  the  devil,  and  the  lusts  of  your  father  ye  will  do  c" 
all  great  likeness,  in  the  scrijpture  dialect^  founding  the  denomi- 
nation  of  sonship.  Christ  might  be  also  called  the  Son  of  God, 
from  his  having  the  government  of  all  things  put  into  his  bands 
upon  his  ascension.  All  this  must  be  panted:  yet; here  we  are 
to  consider  only  the  pxincipal;  lind  grand  cause  of  his  being  called 
so;  which  is  from  the  eternal  generatioii  and  emanation  of. his 
person  from  the  person  qf  the  PaSier;  that  is,  we  are  to  consider 
him  to  be  the  jSon.  of  God  upon  such  an  account,  9s  may  also 
infer  and  prove  him  to  be  God  himselfl 

Now  this  supereminent  way  of  sonship  being  the  foundation 
of  bis  deity,  as  that  is  the  foundation  of  our  religion,  oufliit  in 
reason  to  be  evmced  by  some  jgreat  and  evidentlv  concTuave 
argument;  and.  such  a.  one  we  a&m  to  have  been  his  xesurrec<^ 
tion. 

.But  you  win  here  natundly  reply.  How  can  this  be  a  proper 
proof  of  that  ?  How  can  his  resurrection,  which  supposes  ham 
to  have  been  dead,  prove  him  to  be  such  a  one  as  existed  from  all 
eternity,  and  so  cpuld  not  die?  Is  the.  grave  a  medium  to 
demonstrate  a  person  incorruptible?  or  death,  to  enforce  that  he 
is  immortal?  I  answer,  that  this  argumentation  is  so  far  very 
right;  and  that  the  resurreqtion,  considered. only  in  a  baie  relation 
to  the  person  rising  from  the  dead,  proves  him  only  to  be  a 
wondenol  man ;  bat  is  so  fiur  from  pioving  him  the  eternal  Son 
of  God,  that  it  rather  proves  the  contrary.  But>  then,  if  we 
consider  it  with  illation  to  the  doctrine  pf  that  person  afiirming 
himself  to  be  thus  the  Son  of  God,  and  as  the  seal  set  to  the 
truth  of  that  doctrine  by  an  omnipotent  hand  and  an  unfailing 
veracity ;  why,  thus  it  i$  an  infrJlible  argmnent  to  prove  the  red 
being  of  all  those  things  that  were  asserted  by  that  person. 
Cfarist'e  resurrection  ther^ore  proved  him  to  be  the  eternal  Son  of 
God  consequentially;  that,  is,  as  it  was  an  irrefragable  con* 
firmation  of  the  trutti  of  that  doctrine  which  had  declared  him 
to  be  iOi       « 

It  is  much  disputed,  wb^er  Christ's  resurrection  is  to  be  re- 
ferred to  his  own  power  raising  himself  from  the  dead,  or  onl^ 
to  the  power  of  the  Father.  Those  who  deny  his  eternal  divi« 
nity  «llow  didy  this  latter,  stiffly  opposing  the  former.  To  give , 
countenance  to  this  their  oppositipn,  they  seem  to  make  challen^ 
to  any  one  to  produce  but  one  place  of  scripture,  where  Christ  is 
said  tO'  have  ntfsed  him^lf  from  the  dead,  and  they  will  yield  th^ 
cause.  To  which  I  answer ;  thoug^  this  is  no  where^  affinoaied  in. 
Iheie'  vcary  lerms^  representipg  it  in  pratenio^  as  doi^e ;,,  yet  if 
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Christ  qpoke  the  same  thing  in  words  importing  the  future,  the  re- 
sult is  undoobtedly  the  same.  And  for  tnis,  I  desire  to  kpow  what 
fliey  will'  antrwer  to  that  place,  John  ii.  19,  where  Christ,  spealdnff 
of  his  body,  says,  **  Destroy  fliis  temple,  and  in  three  days  I  wifl 
nise  it  up  i** '  Does  not  Christ  personally  appropriate  the  action  Xq  , 
himself  and  to  his  own  power  ?  Wherefore  that  exceptioa  is  a 
Tspour  and  a  cavil,  unbecoming  a  rational  opponent. , 

But  I  add,  &at  as  to  the  proof  of  tlie  divinity  of  Christ's  per- 
son, it  is  not  material  whether  his  resurrection  be  stated  upon  his 
own  power,  or  the  power  of  bis  Father ;  for  both  equally  prove 
the  same  thing,  though  ill  a  different  manner. 

V  Christ  raised  himself,  it  directly  proves  that  he  was  God« 
and  so  had  a  divine  nature,  besides  nis  human :  for  if  ^e  raised 
that,  bein^  dead,  it  must  needs  follow,  that  he  did  it  by  virtue  of 
a  power  mherent  in  another  nature,  which  was  some  divine  spirit. 
But,  on  thb  other  hand,  if  the  Father  raised  him,  yet  still  it 
ptotes  him  to  have  been  God  ;  forasmuch  as  he  iadways  fivouched 
himself  to  be  so ;  and  the  Father  would  not ,  have  ^xerted  an 
infinite  power  to  have  confirmed  a  Ue,  or  verified  the  words  of  an 
mmostor. 

Having  thus  showA  how  Christ's  resurrection  could  be  a  pro- 
per argument  to  prove  his  divinity  and  eternal  sonship,  |  come 
n6w,  m  the  next  place,  to  show  ^at  it  is  the  greatest  and  the 
principal  of  all  others. 

And  for  diis  we  may  observe,  that  the  ar^ments  for  the  proof 
of  the  truth  of  Christ's  doctrine,  of  which  the  sum  is,  that  he 
himself  is  the  Son  of  God,  are  generally  reducible  to  these  three :  • 
L  The  nature  of  the  things  taught  by  him,  2.  The.  fulfilling  of 
prophecies  in  his  person.  3.  The  miracles  and  wonderful  works 
which  he  did  in  the  time  of  his  life. 

Now  to  prove  that  his  resurrection  was  an  argument  sur- 
passing all  these,  1  shall  premise  this  one  consideration;  that 
whatsoever  is  brought  as  an  argument  to  prove  a  thing  demon- 
stratively, ought  to  be  in  itself  not  only  true,  but  eyident  and 
ckat.  Forasmuch  as  to  prove  a  thing  is  properly  to  make-  it 
evident,  but  nothing  can  make  another  thing  evident  which  is 
not  so  itself ;  nieiy,  more  evident  than  the  thin^  to  be  proved  by 
it.  This  being  premised,  let  us  take  a  brief  exammation  of 
esdi. 

1.  And  first  fbr  Ae  nature  of  the  things  which  he  taught.  If. 
yon  take  a  view  of  those  which  relate  to  practice;  as,  that  we 
axe  to  take  no  thought  for  the  morrow,  to  take  up  our  cross  daily  > 
and  to  rencmtice  all  the  etijoyfnents  of  those  things  which  were 
made  only  to  be  enjoyed ;  not  to,  resist  evil,  nor  to  defend  our- 
ielves,  hut  being  smitten  iipon  6ne  c|ieek  to  turn  t\xe  other;  and 
when  the  oppressor  has  robbed  me  of  my  poat,  to  gnjtify  him 
with  my  cloak  also  :*  which  is,  in  e^ect,  to  relinquish  the  grai^ 
lif^ts  of  aatore,  and  the  eternal  principle  of  self-preservation, 
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written  in  the  hearts  of  all  men  with  the  pen  of  an  adamant : 
furthermore,  that  for  every  petty  anger  we  are  responsible  to  the 
degree  of  murder ;  and  that  for  every  idle  word  we  are  liable  to 
eternal  damnation ;  that  is,  to  a  perpetuity  of  torments,  not  only 
unsupportable,  but  unconceivable  ;  with  several  other  such  articles 
of  the  same  nature.  I 

Now  I  say,  what  strange,  unusual,  and  ^ting  documents  are 
these  to  the  nature  and  universal  apprehensions  of  man's  reason ! 
How  does  this,  as  it  were,  start  and  ny  back  at  the  direful  appear- 
ance of  these  severities,  as  much  fitter  to  terrify  than  to  persuade, 
to  confound  than  to  conquer  the  affections  ;  and  therefore,  if  these 
have  any  influence  upon  man's  belief  (as  undoubtedly  they  have  a 
very  great  one),  we  may  be  sure  that  such  ai)horisms  shall  never 
find  any  credit  for  their  own  sake,  nor  can  it  be  expected  that 
they  should. 

fiut  then  again ;  if  we  cast  our  eye  upon  what  thin^  Christ 
taught  relating  to  belief;  as  that  the  divine  nature  being  mbst 
simply  and  indivisibly  one,  there  are  yet  three  persons  in  it,  eveiy 
one  of  which  b  truly  and  properly  God.  Also,  that  the  same  per^ 
son  should  be  God  and  man ;  and  that  person,  in  his  human  nature, 
should  be  bom  of  a  virgin ;  that  he  should  die,  and  make  satisfac- 
tion for  the  sins  of  the  world ;  and  that  there  should  be  a  resur- 
rection of  all  mankind  with  the  same  bodies,  though  consumed 
many  thousand  years  since,  and  by  infinite  changes  transformed 
into  other  things ;  and  all  this  to  a  state  of  happiness  or  misery, 
of  which  there  shall  be  no  end. 

Now  how  much  stranger  are  these  than  the  former !  How  do 
they  look  more  like  riddles  than  instruction !  designed  rather  to 
astonish  than  to  inform  the  man's  understanding. 

A  great  part  of  the  world  reject  them  all,  as  absolute  paradoxes, 
and  contrary  to  reason,  and  we  ourselves  confess  them  to  be  above 
reason ;  so  that  from  our  confession  it  will  follow,  that  they  are 
not  to  be  believed  for  themselves. 

I  conclude  therefore,  that  though  these  things  are  in  themselves 
most  true,  yea,  as  true  as  the  most  evident  proposition  in  the 
mathematics;  yet  because  they  are  not  at  all  evident,  they  are 
utterly  unable  to  give  evidence  to  the  truth  of  that  doctrine  which 
does  assert  them. 

2.  The  second  argument  of  the  truth  of  Christ's  doctrine,  and 
consequently  of  his  divinity,  is  from  the  fulfilling  of  prophecies  in 
his  person.  An  argument  no  question  very  solid,  and  really  con* 
elusive,  but  perhaps  not  so  clear  and  demonstrative  as  to  alence 
very  great  exceptions.  For  the  ways  of  interpreting  prophecies 
are  so  various,  as  to  be  here  attended  with  such  allowances^ 
and  there  again  bound  up  with  such  limitations,  such  distinc* 
tions  between  the  literal  and  mystical  intention  of  them,  and 
such  CTeat  difiiculty  to  prove  when  one  is  to  be  pitched  upon, 
and  \(%en  the  other,  that  he  who  shall  look  into  this  matter 
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fed,  that  Has  argument  is  not  so  absolutely  fall,  nor  so  totally 
commands  down  the  difficulty,  as  to  render  all  additional  argu* 
meats  superfluous. 

The  modem  Jews  are  so  expert  and  versed  in  this  particular, 
tbat  there  is  not  a  text  or  prophecy  throughout  all  the  Old 
Testament,  but  they  ^ill  readily  pve  you  such  an  interpretation 
of  it  as  shall  not  at  all  relate  to  Jesus  Christ.  Nay,  and  there 
bare  not  been  wanting  some  such  amongst  the  Christians ;  one  I 
am  sure  there  has  been,  who  has  endeavoured  to  show,  that  all  or 
most  of  those  places  in  the  Old  Testament,  which  the  Christian 
church  generally  applies  to  Christ,  have  had  an  actual  and  literal 
completion  in  some  other  before  him,  and  so  belong  to  him  only  by 
accommodation  ;  which  to  a  Jew  (should  you  dilute  with  him, 
would  upon  another  beg  the  question)  would  signi^  as  much  ai 
nothing. 

Though  when  such  persons  have  shown  all  the  tricks  they  can 
upon  the  scripture,  for  I  must  needs  call  it  showing  tricks  upon 
it  rather  than  expounding  it:  I  saj,  still  there  remain  some 
portions  of  it  which  point  to  Christ  with  such  a  pregnant  and  in- 
rincible  clearness,  such  as  the  twenty-second  Psalm  and  the  fifty- 
thiid  of  Isaiah,  that  they  cannot  without  an  apparent  force,  and  a 
risible  wresting  them  firom  their  genuine  sense,  be  applied  to  any 
else.  And  what  good  design  to  Christian  religion  any  one  could 
hare  in  giving  them  such  an  interpretation,  as  makes  them  in 
die  first  and  literal  purport  of  them,  not  at  all  to  relate  to  Christ, 
soipasses  my  understanding  to  give  any  tolerable  account  of. 

3.  The  third  ai^ument  is  taken  from  the  wonderful  works  that 
Christ  did  during  his  lifetime  ;  all  which  were  undoubtedly  high 
proofs  of  the  truth  of  the  doctrine  which  they  were  brought  to 
prove^  and  consequently  of  the  divinity  of  Christ's  person,  and 
of  his  mission.  They  were  the  syllogisms  of  heaven,  and  the 
argamentations  of  omnipotence. 

I  et  over  these  also  Christ's  resurrection  had  a  vast  preeminence, 
and  that  I  prove  upon  the  strength  of  these  two  considerations. 

(1.)  That  all  the  miracles  Christ  did,  supposing  that  his  resur- 
rection had  not  followed,  would  not  have  had  sufficient  efficacy 
to  have  proved  him  to  be  the  Messias.  But  his  resurrection 
alone,  taking  it  single  and  by  itself,  and  without  any  relation  to 
his  precedent  miracles,  had  been  a  fiill  and  undeniable  proof  of 
the  truth  of  his  doctrine  and  the  divinity  of  his  person.  The 
former  part  of  the  assertion  is  clear  fi*om  that  of  St.  Paul,  1  Cor. 
XV.  14,  ^'  If  Christ  be  not  risen,  then  is  our  preaching  vain,  and 
your  feith  is  also  vain ;"  and  in  the  17th  verse,  "  Ye  are  yet  in 
your  sins."  Now  before  Christ's  death  all  his  miracles  wewi 
actually  done,  and  yet,  notwithstanding  all  these,  the  apostle  lays 
ins  supposition,  that  in  case  then  he  had  not  ri^n  fix>m  the 
dead,  the  whole  proof  of  the  gospel  had  fallen  to  the  ground| 
and  been  buried  with  him  in  the  same  grave. 

i2 
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yki>d  for  Hhe  ptb^  part  of  tbe  assertion,  tibat  Christ's  resuzrectioii 

idone,  without  respect  to  his  miracles,  had  been  a  sufficient  demoop 
stration  of  the  txuth  of  his  doctrine,  that  appears  upon  these  two 
accounts : 

1st.  Thpit  the  thing  considered  absolutely  in  itself,  according  to 
the  greatness  and  wonder  of  it,  did  transcend  and  outweigh  all 
the  rest  of  his  works  put  together. 

2dly.  That  it  had  a  more  intimate  and  near  connexion  irltii 
his  doctrine  than  any  of  the  rest :  and  that  not  only  by  way  oi 
inference,  as  a  sign  proving  it,  but  by  way  of  real  eflect,  «».  it 
enabled  him  to  give  being  and  subsistence  to  the  things  whic.i  he 
had  said  sgad  promised.  He  had  promised  to  send  the  sifi^  of 
the  Holy  Ghost  upon  his  disciples. to  fit  them  to  promiugi:  the 
gospel ;  he  had  promised  also  to  raise  up  those  that  believed  ia 
him  to  life  eternal  at  the  last  day ;  which  are  two  of  the  principal 
parts  and  pillars  of  the  doctrine  delivered  by  him.  But  for  him 
to  have  done  this  not  rising  from  the  dead,  but  continuing  under  a 
state  of  death,  had  been  utterly  impossible. 

(2.)  The  second  consideration  upon  which  I  ground  (he  pre* 
eminence  of  Christ's  resurrection  above  all  the  rest  of  his  miracle8« 
IS  the  general  opinion  and  judgment  that  the  world  had  of  both. 
For  besides,  that  upon  Christ's  doing  the  most  strange  and  signal 
of  his  miracles,  you  will  find  that  they  did  not  convince  men  so 
potently,  but  that  while  some  believed,  as  many  or  mojne  went 
awav  with  the  same  unbelief  of  him  that  they  brought ;  so  we 
shall  find  moreover,  that  they  were  still  resolving  them  into  some 
other  cause  short  of  a  divine  power ;  as,  that  he  ''  cast  out  devils  by 
the  prince  of  the  devils,"  Matt.  xii.  24.  And  they  generally 
loolfed  upon  him  as  a  conjuror,  and  as  one  who  had  commerce 
with  a  more  potent  spirit  or  demon,  by  whose  assistance  he  was 
too  hard  for  the  rest.  But  now  observe,  when  they  came  to  that 
great  and  difficult  problem  of  his  resurrection,  they  nevec 
attempted  to  assign  any  causes  of  that  besides  the  power  of  God, 
so  as  by  that  means  to  depress  the  miraculousness  of  it;  but 
they  absolutely  deny  the  matter  of  fact,  and  set  themselves  to 
prove  that  there  was  no  such  thing. 

And  to  this  day  the  modem  Jew^,  who  hold  Christ  to  have  been 
an  impostor,  do  yet  for  all  that  grant  the  history  of  his  miracles ; 
that  he  did  most  of  those  strange,  stupendous  works  reported  of 
him ;  but  still  they  persist  in  a  denial  of  his  resurrection. 

All  which  shows,  that  they  tacidy  confess,  that  should  thej 
grant  this  one  thing,  that  Christ  was  risen  from  the  dead,  they 
could  have  no  reason  to  except  against  his  person  or  doctrine; 
but  must  needs  acknowledge,  diat  being  owned  in  such  an  im- 
mediate, undeniable  way,  by  the  pow^r  of  God  himself,  afU^that 
in  the  grand  and  crowning  passage  of  his  doctrine,  all  ^t  he 
said  was  true,  and  consequently  that  he  himself  was  the  Messias^ 
and  Son  of  God. 
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fioi  tlMjr  llioii||ht  Us  other  miracles  carried  no  such  cogent 
evidence  in  then,  bat  that  tbej  had  so  much  to  except  against 
their  being  oonvinced  by  them,  as  to  ^warrant  their  unbelief. 
Vi^hich  excq>tian%  I  conoeiye,  may  be  reduced  to  these  two 
heads. 

1st*  The  great  difficaltr  of  discerning  when  an  action  is  really 
a  miracle;  which  difficulty  lies  in  this:  that  since  a  miracle  is 
properly  such  an  action  as  exceeds  the  force  and  power  of  natural 
or  second  causes ;  to  the  discerning  of  it  so  to  be,  it  is  required, 
that  a  man  knows  the  utmost  extent  and  just  measure  of  the 
power  of  those  causes,  how  far  it  extends,  and  where  it  ends,  be- 
fixce  he  can  certainly  pronounce  that  such  an  action  or  effect  does 
exceed  it :  and  consequently  that  it  is  a  miracle.  But  now,  I  defy 
the  greatest  and  the  most  indefetigable  searches  of  nature  to  give 
me  in  such  mi  account  of  the  actiyity  and  force  of  all  natural 
.causes,  as  to  state  the  just  boundaries  and  portions  of  their  power. 
I  cannot  easily  believe  that  any  one  would  be  so  impudent,  as  to 
pretend  to  such  an  achievement. 

But  admit  that  some  men,  by  the  singular  dexterity  of  their  wit, 
and  their  profound  experience,  were  able  to  do  this ;  yet  how  will 
vulgar  minds,  which  have  neither  abilihr  nor  opportunity  to  make 
these  inquiries,  be  able  to  assure  themselves,  that  such  an  action  is 
above  the  force  of  nature,  and  therefore  to  be  ascribed  to  a  super- 
natural power  ? 

These  men,  not  bebg  able  to  look  beyond  the  outward  bulk  and 
first  appearance  of  an  action,  determine  miracles,  not  from  the 
principle  that  causes  them,  but  from  the  wonder  that  they  find 
caused  by  them  in  themselves :  which  wonder  arises  from  the  un- 
usoalness  of  the  thing,  and  their  utter  ignorance  of  the  reason  of 
it.  As  for  instance,  suppose  a  man  should  come  amongst  a  rude, 
barbarous  sort  of  people,  and  affirm  to  them  strange  things,  as  a 
message  from  God ;  and,  to  verify  his  words,  should  assure  them 
that  he  would  make  such  a  piece  of  iron  come  to  him  of  its  owp 
accord,  and  cure  any  wound  immediately,  without  any  application 
made  to  it ;  and  accordingly  should  do  so ;  that  those  people,  who 
know  nothing  of  the  force  of  the  loadstone,  or  the  sympathetic 
core  of  wounds,  would  from  hence  conclude  that  this  man  did 
those  thin^  by  a  divine  power,  and  consequently  that  his  message 
was  of  divine  authority,  I  do  no  more  doubt,  than  that  I  am  now 
speaking. 

2dly.  But  then,  *in  the  next  place,  supposing  that  an  action  is 
fully  known  to  be  a  miracle,  it  is  altogether  as  difficult,  if  not 
more,  to  know  whether  it  proves  the  truth  of  the  doctrine  of  that 

Eerson  that  does  it,  or  not.  The  reason  is,  because  it  is  not  certain 
ut  that  God  may  suffer  miracles  to  be  done  by  an  impostor,  for 
the  trial  of  men,  to  see  whether  or  no  they  will  be  drawn  off  from  a 
xeceived,  establishied  truth.  That  the  Jews  thought  so  is  certain ; 
asA  they  took  up  dieir  persuasioa  from  these  first  five  verses  of 
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Deuteronomy  xiii. :  "  If  there  arise  amongst  you  a  prophet,  or  a 
dreamer  of  dreams,  and  giveth  thee  a  sign  or  a  wonder ;  and  the 
sign  or  wonder  come  to  pass,  whereof  he  spake  unto  thee,  saying. 
Let  us  go  after  other  gods,  which  thou  haSt  not  known,  and  let 
us  serve  them ;  thou  shalt  not  hearken  unto  the  words  of  that 
prophet,  or  dreamer  of  dreams ;  for  the  Lord  your  God  provetk 
you,  to  know  whether  you  love  the  Lord  your  God  with  all  your 
heart  and  with  all  your  soul."  And  it  is  added,  in  the  fiftti 
verse,  that  ^^  that  prophet,  or  that  dreamer  of  dreams,  shall  be  put 
to  death." 

Now,  though  I  noways  question  but  that  the  main  principle  that 
acted  the  Jewish  council  in  the  putting  of  Christ  to  death  was 
carnal  policy,  and  resolution  to  maintain  their  own  grandeur  ;  yet 
I  verily  believe,  that  the  more  zealous  and  conscientious  of  them 
(of  which  sort  there  were,  doubtless,  some)  commenced  their  pro* 
ceedings  against  him  upon  the  force  of  this  law :  for  we  must 
know,  that  it  was  the  judgment  of  the  Jews,  that  to  worship  other 
eods,  was  all  one  with  worshipping  the  true  God  in  any  other  way, 
besides,  or  opposite  to,  the  Mosaic  institution.  But  this  was  their 
fCfkw^oy  4vfdof,  the  first  and  chief  error  that  betrayed  them  to  all 
the  rest. 

Now  supposing  this  to  have  been  the  sense  of  this  law ;  foras- 
much as  they  saw  that  Christ  visibly  designed  an  abolition  of  the 
Mosaic  rites  and  economy  hereupon,  notwithstanding  all  the  signs 
and  wonders  shown  by  him,  they  thought  they  had  sufficient  war- 
rant to  look  upon  him  as  an  impostor,  and  to  deal  with  him  ac* 
cordingly. 

But  moreover,  as  the  forementioned  scripture  seems  to  prove 
that  God  may  suffer  true  miracles  to  be  done  by  him  who  does 
not  always  avouch  a  true  doctrine ;  so  the  same  seems  yet  more 
clear  from  those  miracles  done  by  several :  as  Vespasian  is  said 
to  have  cured  a  blind  man  by  spitting  on  him,  and  striking  him 
with  his  foot ;  and  Pyrrhus,  king  of  Epirus,  was  wont  to  cure 
persons  distempered  with  the  spleen,  with  a  touch  of  his  foot ;  and 
at  this  day  the  kings  of  England  and  of  France  cure  a  certain 
disease  with  a  touch  of  their  hand  and  a  piece  of  money :  all 
which  cures  can  no  more  be  resolved  into  the  mere  power  of  those 
agents,  visibly  employed  in  that  action,  than  the  curing  of  the 
lame  or  the  deaf  can  i)e  naturally  effected  with  a  word.  And  yet 
surely  we  neither  believe  the  kings  of  Endand  or  France,  upon 
this  account,  to  be  persons  assisted  by  God,  in  all  that  they  do  or 
say,  by  an  infallible  spirit.  I  conclude,  therefore,  that  it  is 
not  so  easy  to  be  assured  of  the  truth  of  any  doctrine  upon 
the  credit  of  a  miracle  done  by  the  person  who  does  pro- 
mulge  it. 

For,  to  represent  to  you  the  sum  of  both  exceptions  in  short ; 
he  who  will  assure  himself  of  the  truth  of  any  doctrine,  upon 
the  account  of  any  miracle  done  by  the  author  of  it,  must  first 
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assu^  himself  that  it  is  a  miracle ;  to  be  sure  of  which,  he  moM 
uoderstand  the  utmost  power  of  all  natural  causes;  which  I 
have  shown  is  very  hard,  if  not  impossible  to  be  compassed. 
And  then,  after  that  he  knows  it  to  be  a  miracle,  before  he  can 
conclude  that  it  proves  any  doctrine  to  be  true,  he  must  know 
that  it  was  done  by  Grod  with  an  intent  to  confirm  that  doc- 
trine; and  not  for  some  other  end,  as  to  try  whether  men  will 
sofler  themselves,  by  such  means,  to  be  drawn  from  the  truth ; 
which,  since  it  is  not  to  be  distinguished  by  any  mark  of  differ- 
ence inherent  in  the  actions  themselves,  but  by  a  knowledge  oi 
tiie  mind  of  God  in  them,  which  knowledge  also  we  catmot  have, 
without  an  immediate  inspection  into  his  counsels;  it  follows, 
that  a  certainty  in  these  matters  is  highly  difficult,  and  not 
without  a  very  strong  faith  attainable.  Hence  it  is,  that  the 
moft  learned  writers  of  the  Romish  church,  when  they  come  to 
speak  of  the  proof  of  the  truth  of  any  doctrine  by  miracles,  speak 
exceedingly  contemptibly  of  them  :  but  this  perhaps  is  no  wonder, 
if  they  thought  all  other  miracles  of  the  same  nature  with  those 
that  they  do  themselves. 

But  now,  neither  of  those  two  forementioned  exceptions  take 
place  against  the  resurrection. 

For  first,  though  we  cannot  assign  the  determinate  point 
where  the  power  of  nature  ends,  and  so  cannot  possibly  know 
every  miracle ;  yet  there  are  some  actions  that  at  first  appear- 
ance  so  vastly  transcend  it,  that  there  can  be  no  suspicion  that 
they  proceed  firom  any  power  but  a  divine.  As  for  instance,  I 
cannot  exactly  tell  how  &r  a  man  may  walk  in  a  day,  but  yet  I 
can  tell  that  it  is  impossible  for  him  to  walk  a  thousand  miles, 
by  reason  of  the  apparent  disproportion  between  the  natural 
strength  of  man,  and  such  a  performance.  Now,  such  a  thing 
does  reason  judge  the  raising  of  a  dead  man  to  life  again,  in 
reference  to  the  force  of  natural  causes;  which,  in  their  utmost 
actings,  were  never  observed  to  do  any  thing  like  it :  and  cer* 
tainly  that  is  not  in  their  power  to  do,  which  from  the  beginning 
of  the  world  was  never  exemplified,  or  actually  done  by  them,  so 
much  as  in  one  particular  instance. 

And  for  the  second :  should  God  suffer  a  miracle  to  be  done 
b;  an  impostor  (which  I,  for  my  part,  think  he  never  does :  but 
bare  hitherto  disputed  only  upon  a  supposition  of  the  Jews); 
jet,  I  say,  there  was  no  necessity  hence  to  gather,  that  God  did  it 
to  confirm  the  words  of  that  impostor;  for  God  may  do  a 
miracle  when  and  where  he  pleases.  So  that  it  follows  not  that 
it  must  needs  relate  to  the  vouching  of  what  the  impostor  says. 
Bot  now,  Christ  had  so  often  laid  the  stress  of  the  whole  truth  of 
bis  gospel  upon  this,  that  he  would  rise  from  the  dead;  and 
declared  to  those  who  sought  for  a  sign,  that  it  was  the  only  sign 
that  should  be  given  to  that  generation ;  that  God  could  not 
have  raised  Chnat  firom  the  dead,  bat  that  this   action  must 
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flmds  hate  related  to  kis  worda,  and  to  haye  confirmed  what 
Christ  had  said  and  proniised,  and  consequently  have  joined  with 
him  in  the  imposture. 

In  a  word ;  if  this  does  not  sati^,  I  affirm,  that  it  is  not  in  the 
power  of  man  to  invent,  or  of  God  to  do  any  greater  thing 
to  persuade  the  world  of  the  truth  of  a  doctrine.  It  would  even 
puzzle  omnisoienoe,  and  nonplus  omnipotence  itself,  tq  find  out  a 
brighter  ai^^ument  to  confound  infidelity.  And  I  dare  avouch, 
ibsX  he  who  believes  not  upon  Christ's  resurrection  from  the 
dead,  would  scarce  believe,  though  he  rose  firom  the  dead  him- 
self. So  that,  if  after  this  he  continues  an  infidel,  he  does,  in 
eSect,  give  heaven  the  lie,  and  bids  the  Almighty  convince  him 
if  he  dm.  He  is  miracle-proof,  and  beyond  the  reach  of  persua- 
sion ;  and  not  like  to  be  convinced,  till  it  is  too  late  for  him  to  be 
converted. 

But  to  sum  up  all :  he  who  builds  the  grand  concern  of  his 
eternal  happiness  upon  his  obedience  to  the  gospel,  as  the  sure 
way  to  it ;  and  his  obedience  to  the  gpspel  upon  a  firm  belief  of 
the  same ;  and,  lastly,  grounds  the  said  belief  upon  a  belief  of 
Christ's  resurrection,  has  hereby  made  his  ''  callins  and  election 
as  sure,"  as  things  knit  together  by  an  absolute  decree  and  an 
unchangeable  law  are  uncajpable  of  being  ever  disjoined  or 
forced  asunder.  And  therefore,  instead  of  those  uncouth,  ill* 
sounding  words  used  by  Luther,  upon  another  occasion,  SH 
deciphTf  Deus  me  decepU,  such  a  one  may,  with  equal  reverence 
and  assurance,  conclude,  that  while  he  believes  the  Christian 
feli^on  true,  because  the  great  author  and  promulger  of  it 
^'died  and  rose  again  from  the  dead,  according  to  the  scrip- 
bires,"  it  will  be  as  impossible  for  him,  so  doing,  to  be  deceived^ 
as  it  is  for  the  God  of  infinite  truth  and  goodness  to  deceive  him. 
.  To  which  God,  who  brought  again  firom  the  dead  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  that  great  shepherd  of  the  sheep,  through  the  blood  of  the 
everlasting  covenant,  be  rendered  and  ascribed,  as  is  most  due, 
all  praise,  might,  majesty,  and  dominion,  both  now  and  for 
eveimore.    Amen. 
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£i  tmek  ioisdoTii  there  i$  much  gritf:  and  he  that  incnaseik  ' 

knowledge  mcreamth  sorrow* 

It  k  a  saying  nsaal,  and  of  great  reason,  that  we  are  to  belieina 
ttie  skiUiil  in  their  own  art  and  profession.  And  th^efi»re; 
if  we  would  understand  the  nature,  properties,  and  effects  of 
knoidedge,  none  can  be  so  fit  to  inform  us,  as  he  who,  by  the 
Tety  verdict  of  omniscience  itself,  was  of  all  men  in  the  world 
ttie  most  knowing. 

Nothing,  indeed,  is  more  common  than  for  every  man  almost  to 
pass  a  universal  censure  upon  all  persons  and  thmgs ;  but  none 
can  demise  a  thing  rationally,  but  he  who  knows  it  thoroughly; 
OAerwise,  though  a  man  should  pass  a  ri^t  judgment  upon  a 
thing,  yet  he  does  it  only  by  accident ;  and  not  by  reason,  but 
luck :  and  therefore,  though  the  thing  spoken  be  truth  and 
wisdom,  yet  the  speaker  of  it  utters  it  Tike  a  fool.  None  but  a 
scholar  can  be  a  competent  judge  of  knowledge ; :  and  therefore 
all  the  encomiums  and  endless  praises  of  it  that  now  fly  about 
the  world,  must  come  and  be  tried,  and  stand  or  fidl,  according 
to  the  verdict  of  this  rule. 

First  therefore,  we  shall  find  those  that  are  loudest  in  their 
commendations,  and  highest  in  their  admirations  of  learnings  are^ 
for  the  most  part,  such  as  were  never  bred  to  it  themselves*; 
hence  it  is,  that  such,  of  all  others,  are  the  most  desirous  to  breed 
their  sons  scholars :  so  that  if  we  take  a  list  of  the  most  renowned 

thilosophers  in  former  ages,  and  the  most  eminent  divines  in  the 
itter,  we  sliall  find  that  they  were,  for  the  most  part,  of  mechanic, 
mean,  and  plebeian  parentage. 

Upon  this  score  also  there  came  to  be  so  many  firee-schools  and 
endowed  places  for  learning ;  because  those  are  most  apt  to  send 
their  children  to  study,  who,  being  poor  and  low,  are  not  able  to 
maintain  them  in  it ;  and  therefore  need  the  expense  and  benevo^ 
knee  of  others^  to  bring  ttieir  imprudent  designs  to  maturity.  Let 
Ms  therefore  be  fixed  upon,  as  one  great  reason  that  the  praise  of 
knowledge  is  so  great  in  the  world,  vi2.  that  much  the  major  part 
of  the  world  is  i^orant  And  ignorant  men  are  indeed  very  fit 
to  praise  and  admire,  but  very  unfit  to  judge. 
I  am  not  inseioible  that  xpany  wiU  here  presently  be  apt  to 
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Stop  me  with  those  elogies  that  the  most  learned  bestow  upon 
knowledge,  still  adorning  it  with  such  panegyrics,  such  hi^ 
words  and  expressions,  9s  if  rhetoric  was  invented  for  nothing 
else  but  to  describe  and  set  off  her  praise.  But,  in  answer  to 
this,  though  I  might  note,  that  to  be  learned  and  to  be  wise  are 
things  very  different ;  yet  I  shall  produce  another  reason  of  these 
commendations,  which,  in  all  probability,  is  this ;  that  learned 
men  would  not  seem  and  be  judged  fools,  for  spending  their  tiipe 
upon  so  empty  a  thing ;  and  therefore,  as  those  that  have  been 
deceived  into  a  ridiculous  sight  do  yet  commend  it,  that  they 
may  not  be  thought  to  have  been  deceived,  but  may  bring  others 
into  the  same  cheat  with  themselves : 

So  here,  should  philosophers  confess,  that  all  the  time  fhey 

Sent  about  maieria  primaj  about  esse  per  se^  and  esse  per  accid^ns^ 
ey  were  laboriously  doing  nothing ;  the  world  would  be  apt  to 
hiss,  and  to  explode  them ;  and  others  would  be  so  wise  as,  seeing 
the  example,  to  forbear  the  imitation.  But  now,  when  a  man 
finds  himself  to  be  really  deceived,  the  only  relief  that  remains 
to  him,  is  to  cover  the  report  of  it,  and  to  get  companions  in  the 
deception. 

If  what  has  been  hitherto  said  does  not  satisfy,  I  can  only 
take  sanctuary  in  this;  that  the  same  was  Solomon's  judgment: 
and  I  desire  to  know,  whether  those  philosophers,  who  so  profusely 
commend  learning,  knew  more  than  he,  and  saw  that  worth  in 
knowledge  which  he  did  ?  As  for  Aristotle,  who  for  these  many 
ages  has  carried  the  repute  of  philosophy  from  all  the  rest,  he 
certainly  was  not  wiser  than  Solomon ;  for  he  is  reported  to  have 
stolen  most  of  his  philosophy  out  of  Solomon's  writings,  and  to 
have  suppressed  them  from  the  view  of  posterity. 

I  proceed  therefore,  and  take  up  my  assertion  upon  the  warrant 
of  his  judgment,  whom  God  has  hitherto  vouched  the  wisest  of 
men ;  and  dierefore  see  no  reason  to  alter  it,  till  I  am  convinced  by 
a  wiser. 

But  before  I  make  any  further  progress,  I  must  premise  this ; 
fhat  both  in  what  has,  and  what  shall  be  said  by  me,  I  design  not 
the  patronage  of  ignorance,  especially  in  things  spiritual :  for,  in 
this  respect,  we  know,  and  are  assured  by  the  Spirit  of  God,  that 
this  is  the  condemnation  of  the  world,  that  "  men  love  darkness 
rather  than  light:"  and  that  the  blind  must  needs  '^fall  into 
the  ditch :"  and  for  any  man  to  expect  to  be  saved,  or  to  be 
happy,  without  the  knowled^  of  Uie  revealed  will  of  God,  in 
thuigs  necessary  to  salvation,  is  as  great  an  absurdity,  as  to  expect 
to  see  without  eyes ;  and  theremre  in  these  matters,  he  that 
increases  ignorance,  increases  the  means  of  his  damnation;  he 
increases  the  shadow  of  death,  adds  darkness  to  darkness,  and 
passes  by  the  darkness  of  ignorance,  to  the  darkness  of  hell  and 
damnation. 
'  But  if  any  thing  is  indeed  said  against  knowledge,  it  is  against 
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that  onij  that  is  so  much  adored  by  the  woiid,  and  faiaelj  called 
philosophy ;  and  yet  more  significantly  sumamed  by  the  aposde 

vain  philosophy ;"  and  that  too,  with  no  other  intent  than  to 
dash  the  overweening  pride  of  those  that  have  it,  and  to  divert 
the  admiration  of  those  that  have  it  not,  to  some  better  and  more 
deserving  object. 

But  as  for  those  parts  of  knowledge  that  are  either  instrumen- 
tal to  our  knowledge  of  the  will  of  Uod,  or  conduce  to  the  good 
and  support  of  society,  in  the  state  that  mankind  now  is,  I  must 
not  be  thought  therefore  to  speak  against  them,  if  from  t^e  text  I 
impartially  show  those  infehcities,  those  misenes  and  sorrows,  thac 
through  our  sin  and  weakness  they  are  attended  with.  It  is  the 
effect  of  sin,  that  duty  is  accompanied  with  sorrow :  and  that  by 
such  an  unfortunate  necessity  of  grief,  we  cannot  attain  the  joy 
aad  happiness  we  design  to  ourselves  in  the  end,  unless  for  a  time 
we  quit  it  in  the  use  of  the  means. 

Now  the  design  of  this  portion  of  scripture  is  to  rectify  the 
absurd  opinions  of  the  world,  conceniine  the  great  idol  of  man- 
kind, knowledge ;  and  to  take  down  their  excessive  estimation  of 
it,  by  showing  tiiat  it  is  the  cause,  or  at  least  the  inseparable 
companion  of  sorrow.  And,  in  prosecution  of  the  words,  I  shall 
demonstrate  it  to  be  so  in  these  three  respects : 

I.  In  respect  of  the  nature  and  properties  of  the  thing  itself. 

n.  In  respect  of  the  laborious  and  troublesome  acquisition 
of  it 

m.  In  respect  of  its  effects  and  consequents. 

1.  First  of  all  then,  knowledge  is  the  parent  of  sorrow  from  iis 
pery  naiure^  as  being  the  instrument  and  means  by  which  the 
afficting  Quality  of  the  object  is  convened  to  the  mind ;  for  as 
nothing  delights,  so  nothing  troubles  till  it  is  known.  The  mer- 
chant IS  not  troubled  as  soon  as  his  ship  is  cast  away,  but  as  soon 
as  he  hears  it  is. 

The  affairs  and  objects  that  we  converse  with  have  most  of  them 
a  fitness  to  aiSict  and  disturb  the  mind.  And  as  the  colours  lie 
dormant,  and  strike  not  the  eye,  till  the  light  actuates  them  into  a 
vinbility^  so  those  a£9ictive  qualities  never  exert  their  sting,  nor 
affect  the  mind,  till  knowledge  displays  them,  and  slides  them  into 
the  apprehension. 

Jfihil  scire  vita  jocundissima  est.  It  is  the  empty  vessel  that 
makes  the  merry  sound.  Which  is  evident  from  those  whose  in- 
tellectuals are  ruined  with  firenzy  or  madness ;  who  so  merry,  so 
free  from  the  lash  of  care  ?  their  understanding  is  ^ne,  and  so  is 
their  trouble.  It  is  the  philosopher  that  is  pensive,  that  looks 
downwards  in  the  posture  of  the  mourner.  It  is  the  open  eye  (hat 
weeps. 

Aristotle  affirms,  that  there  was  never  a  greater  scholar  in  the 
world,  but  had  in  his  temper  a  dash  and  mixture  of  melancholy ;  ' 
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and  if  melancholy  be  the  temper  of  faiowled^j  we  krtow' that  It 
a  also  the  complexion  of  S6rrt)w,  the  scene  of  mourning  and 
affliction. 

Solomon  could  not  separate  his  wisdom  from  vexation'  of  sptHt. 
We  are  first  taught  our  knowledge  with  the  rod,  and  with  the 
severities  of  discipline.  We  get  it  with  some  smart,  but  impnote 
itj  with  more.' 

The  world  is  ftill  of  objects  of  sorrow,  arid  knowledge  enlarges 
our  capacities  to  take  them  in.  None  but  the  wise  mkn  can  know 
himself  to  be  miserable^  ' 

I  might  now,  from  the  nature  of  knowledge,  pass  id  the* proper-  ' 
ties  of  it,  and  show  its  uncertainty,  its  pootnesS,  and  utter  inability 
to  contribute  aiiy  thing  to  the  solid  enjoyiiients  of  life.  But  be- 
fore I  enter  upon  this,  (here  may  be  a  question  started,  whether  or 
no  there  be  indeed  any  such  thing  as  true  knowledge  in  the 
world  ?  for  their  want  not  reasons  that  seem  to  insinuate  that  there 
i^  none, 

*  1.  As  first :  because  knowledge,  ?f  true,  is  upon"  that  S6ore  cer- 
tain and  infiilHble ;  but  the  certamty  of  the  knowledge  cannot  be 
gteater  than  the  certainty  of  the  faculty,  or  medium,  by  ^hich  it  is 
acquired  ;  now  all  knowledge  is  conveyed  through  sense,  and  sense 
is  subject  to  fallacy,  to  err,  and  to  be  imposed  upon.  For  how 
often  does  our  eye  tell  us  that  the  trees  aiid  the  banKs  nm,  arid  that 
the  ship  or  the  coach  stand  still !  How  does  it  abridge  the  sun  to 
tbe  compass  of  a  few  spans,  to  a  small  ignoble  circumference !  It 
follows  therefore,  that  we  cannot  be  assured  of  the  truth  of  *fliat 
knowledge  that  commences  upon  the  fallible  report  of  sense,  indeed 
no  more  than  we  can  be  certain  that  a  thing  is  true,  because  a 
known  Har  has  affirmed  it. 

^2.  Knowledge  is  properly  the  apprehension  of  a  thing  by  its 
cause ;  but  the  causes  of  things  are  not  certainly  known :  this  by 
most  is  confessed,  but  may  be'  proved  without  confession  ;  fbr^nce 
none  ever  assigned  a  certain  cause  of  any  efifect,  but  that  others, 
with  the  same  probability,  have  assigned  a  clear  different  cause,  it 
is  most  evident,  that  we  do  not  certainly  know  the  causes  of  things, 
and  consequenfly  neither  the  things  themselves. 

'3.  To  know  a  thing  i^  to  apprehend  it  as  really  it  is,  but  we 
api))rehend  things  only  as  they  appear ;  so  that  aH  our  knowledge 
may  properly  be  defined  the  apprehension  of  appearances.  But 
now  It  IS  undeniable,  that  things  oftentimes  appear  otherwise  than 
they  are  ;  and  when  they  do  appeWas  indeed  they  are,  yet  there  * 
is  no  certain  rule  to  discern  that  fiiey  do  so. 

'Other  arguments  might  be  brought  to  show,  that  it  is  not  with- 
out cause  that  ftiere  ii  such  a  set  or  men  as  sceptics  in  the  World. 
And  thou^  I  will  ndt  say,  that  these  arguments  ptove  that  there'  is 
no  such  thing  as  knowleage,  yet  thus  much,  at  least,  thev  seena  to 
prbve,'fhat  we  cannot  be  figured  ftat  thcr^  is  any  isuch  thing. 

Bttt  you  wffl  %ly,  ftat  ms  overObnowi  Ihe  b]fpolUesiB  of  ^ 
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text,  iriiicb  supposes  and  takes  it  for  granted  that  there  is  such  a 
thing  as  knowledge.  I  answer,  it  does  not ;  for  the  arguments 
proceed  against  knowledge/  strictly  and  accurately  so  taken ;  but 
the  text  speaks  of  it  in  a  popular  way,  of  that  which  the  world 
commonly  calls  and  esteems  knowledge. 

And  that  this  is  but  a  poor,  worthless  thing,  and  of  no  efficacy 
t6  advance  die  real  concerns  of  human  happiness,  might  be  mada 
most  evident. 

For,  first,  it  is  certwi  that  knowledge  does  not  either  constitute 
cr  aher  the  condition  of  things,  but  only  transcribe  and  re- 
pvesent  th^  face  of  nature  as  it  finds  it ;  and  therefore  is  but  a  low 
Ignoble  thing,  and  differs  as  much  firom  nature  itself,  as  he  that 
only  reports  great  things  firom  him  that  does  them.  If  I  should 
run  tlirough  the  whole  series  and  scale  of  sciences  from  top  to 
bottom,  I  am  sure  I  could  veri^  this  assertion; 

For  what  am  I,  or  any  one  else  the  better,  whether  God  foresees 
future  eontingente  from  the  determination  and  decree  of  his 
will,  or  from  &e  infinite  actuality  of  his  nature,  by  which  his  ex* 
istence  is  beforehand  with  all  future  duration  ?  What  am  I 
concerned,  whether  he  punishes  sin  by  the  necessaiy  egress  of 
his  yindictive  justice,  or  by  a  freedom  of  choice?  Of  what  such 
^«at  necessity  is  it  to  know,  whether  Christ  intended  his  death 
WT  all  mankind,  or  only  for  a  select  company  ?  when  it  is  certain 
on  both  sides,  that  the  benefit  of  his  death  is  offered  conditi(maIly 
to  all  those,  and  only  to  those,  who  shaU  believe ;  and  that  upon 
either  supposidon  ttiis  proposition  shall  surely  be  verified,  that 
whosoever  believes  shall  be  saved. 

And  to  descend  to  things  of  an  inferior  nature.  What  is  it  to 
Dde,  whether  the  will  has  a  power  to  determine  itself,  or  is  deter** 
mined  by  objects  firom  without?  when'it  is  certain  that  thoscf  here 
that  bold  a  different  opinion,  yet  continue  in  the  same  course  and 
way  of  action. 

'u  arty  use  of  human  life  served  by  the  knowledge  of  this, 
whedier  the  vegetative,  sensitive,  and  rational  soul  in  men,  be 
tliiee  distinct  souls,  or  only  three  denominations,  from  three  di»* 
iinct  operations  and  offices  issuing  firom  the  same  soul.  Or  am  I 
any  ways  advantaged,  whether  me  soul  wills,  understands,  and 
performs  the  rest  of  its  actions,  by  faculties  distinct  from  itself,  or 
immediately  by  its  own  substance  ? 

Is  it  of  any  moment,  whether  the  wvl  of  man  comes  into  the 
world  with  carnal  notions,  or  whether  it  comes  bare^  and  receives 
all  firom  the  after  reports  of  sense  ? 

What  am  I  benentted,  whether  the  snn  moves  about  the  earth, 
or  whedier  the  sun  is  centre  of  the  world,  and  the  earth  is  indeed 
a  planet,  uid  wheels  about  diat  ?  Whether  it  be  one  or  the 
other,  I  see  no  change  in  the  course  of  nature.  Day  and  mg^t 
keep  the  same,  order;  winter  and  summer  observe  the  same  re* 
tifnaa;  our  ttfni  rq>enB  as  soon  under-one  bypoAens  as  under  the 
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other ;  and  the  day  begiiis  no  sooner  nor  stays  any  longer  with 
Ptolemy  than  with  Copernicus. 

Or  what  am  I '  bettered,  whether  all  motion  is  performed  by 
feculties,  powers,  or  inherent  qualities  ;  or  in  a  mechanical  way,  by 
the  impulse  of  one  body  upon  another,  the  greater  overcoming  and 
moving  the  less  ? 

"Who  in  the  world  finds  any  change  in  his  afiairs,  whether  there 
be  little  vacuities  and  empty  spaces  m  the  air ;  or  whether  there  is 
no  space  but  what  is  filled  and  taken  up  with  body  ? 

What  am  I  altered,  whether  colour  be  a  quality  emergent  firom 
the  different  contemperature  of  the  elements ;  or  whether  it  be  only 
the  reflection  of  the  light  upon  the  different  situation  of  the  parts 
of  the  body  ? 

I  could  reckon  up  a  hundred  more  such  problems  as  these, 
about  an  inquiry  into  which  men  are  so  labonous,  and  in  a  sup- 
posed resolution  of  which  they  so  much  boast ;  which  shows, 
that  that  which  passei^  with  the  world  for  knowledge  is  but  a  slight 
trivial  thing ;  and  that  men's  being  so  ea^er  and  industrious  in  the 
quest  of  it,  is  like  sweeping  the  house,  raising  the  dust,  and  keep- 
ing a  great  do  only  to  find  pins. 

II.  Pass  we.  now  to  the  second  thing ;  which  is  to  show  how 
that  knowkdge  is  the  cause  of  sorrow  ^  in  respect  of  the  laborious  and 
troublesome  iu^quisition  of  it.  For  is  there  any  labour  comparable 
to  that  of  the  brain?  any  toil  like  a  continual  digging  in  the 
mines  of  knowledge?  any  pursuit  so  dubious  and  difficult  as 
that  of  truth?  any  attempt  so  sublime  as  to  give  a  reason  of 
things? 

When  a  man  must  be  led  a  long  trace  from  the  effect  up  to  a 
hidden,  remote  cause,  and  then  back  again,  take  a  survey  of  the 
several  virtues  and  active  qualities  of  that  cause,  in  its  many  and 
numerous  effects. 

Will  an  ordinary  industry  be  able  to  break  open  those  rarities 
that  God  and  nature  has  locked  up,  and  set  out  of  the  reach  of 
a  vulgar  endeavour  ?  How  hard  is  it  to  draw  a  principle  into  all 
its  consequences,  and  to  unravel  the  mysterious  fertility  but  of  one 
proposition ! 

A  man  must  be  alwa^  engaged  in  difficult  speculation,  and 
endure  all  the  inconveniencies  that  attend  it ;  which  indeed  are 
more  and  greater  thsn  attend  any  other  sort  of  life  whatsoever. 

The  soldier,  it  is  confessed,  converses  with  dangers,  and  looks 
death  in  the  face ;  but  then  he  bleeds  with  honour,  he  grows 
pale  gloriously,  and  dies  with  the  same  heat  and  fervour  that 
gives  life  to  others.  But  he  does  not,  like  the  scholar,  kill  him- 
self  in  cold  blood ;  sit  up  and  watch  when  there  is  no  enemy ; 
and,  like  a  silly  fly,  buzz  about  bis  own  candle  till  he  has  con- 
sumed himself. 

Then  again;  the  husbandman,  who  has  the  toU  of  sowing  and 
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jedfingy  he  has  bis  reward  in  bis  very  labour ;  and  the  same  com 
that  employs,  also  fills  his  hands.  He  who  labours  in  the  field 
indeed  wearies,  but  then  he  also  helps  and  preserves  his  body. 

But  study,  it  is  a  weariness  without  exercise,  a  laborious  sitting 
still,  that  racks  the  inward,  and  destroys  the  outward  man ;  that 
sacnfices  health  to  conceit,  and  clothes  the  soul  with  the  spoils  of 
the  body  ;  and,  like  a  stronger  blast  of  lightning,  not  only  melts 
the  sword,  but  also  consumes  the  scabbard. 

Nature  allows  men  a  great  freedom,  and  never  gave  an  appe- 
tite but  to  be  an  instrument  of  enjoyment ;  nor  made  a  desire,  but 
in  order  to  the  pleasure  of  its  satisfaction.  But  he  that  will  in- 
crease knowledge,  must  be  content  not  to  enjoy ;  and  not  only  to 
cut  off  the  extravagancies  of  luxury,  but  also  to  deny  the  lawful 
demands  of  convenience,  to  forswear  delight,  and  look  upon  plea^ 
sure  as  his  mortal  enemy. 

He  must  call  that  study  that  is  indeed  confinement ;  he  must 
converse  with  solitude,  walk,  eat,  and  sleep  thinking,  read  volumes, 
devour  the  choicest  authors,  and  Uke  Pharaoh's  kine,  af^er  he  has 
devoured  all,  look  lean  and  meagre.  He  must  be  willing  to  be 
weak,  sickly,  and  consumptive ;  even  to  forget  when  he  is  a  hungry, 
and  to  digest  nothing  but  what  he  reads. 

He  must  read  much,  and  perhaps  meet  with  little ;  turn  ovefr 
much  trash  for  one  grain  of  truth  ;  study  antiquity  till  he  feels  the 
effects  of  it ;  and  like  the  cock  in  the  fable,  seek  pearls  in  a  dung- 
hill, and  perhaps  rise  to  it  as  early.     This  is, 

Bmb  qood  ArceiilM  aerumnotiqne  Solonei : 

to  be  always  wearing  a  meditating  countenance,  to  ruminate,  and 
talk  to  a  man's  self,  for  want  of  better  companv  :  in  short,  to  do 
all  those  things,  which  in  other  men  are  counted  madness,  but  in 
a  scholar  pass  for  his  profession. 

We  may  take  a  view  of  all  those  callings  to  which  learning  is 
necessary,  and  we  shall  find  that  labour  and  misery  attends  theiti 
all.  And  first  for  the  study  of  physic :  do  not  many  lose  their 
own  health,  while  they  are  learning  to  restore  it  to  others  ?  do  not 
many  shorten  their  days,  and  contract  incurable  diseases,  in  the 
midst  of  Galen  and  Hippocrates  ?  get  consumptions  amongst  re- 
ceipts and  medicines,  and  die  while  they  are  conveising  with 
remedies? 

Then  for  the  law :  are  not  many  called  to  the  grave,  while  they 
are  preparing  for  a  call  to  the  bar  ?  Do  they  not  grapple  with 
knots  and  intricacies,  perhaps  not  so  soon  dissolved  as  them- 
selves ?  Do  not  their  bodies  wither  and  decay,  and,  after  a  long 
study  of  the  law,  look  like  an  estate  that  has  passed  through  a 
long  suit  in  law  ? 

But,  above  all,  let  the  divine  here  challenge  the  greatest  share  ; 
who,  it  he  takes  one  in  ten  in  the  profit,  I  am  sure,  may  claim 
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nine  in  ten  in  tbe  labour.  It  is  one  part  of  his  business  indeed  to 
prepare  others  for  death ;  but  the  toil  of  his  function  is  like  to 
make  the  first  experiment  upon  himself. 

People  are  apt  to  think  this  an  easy  work,  and  that  to  be  a 
divine  is  nothing  else  but  to  wear  black,  to  look  severely,  and  to 
K»eak  confidently  for  an  hour ;  but  confidence  and  propriety  is  not 
aJl  one  ;  and  if  we  fix  but  upon  this  one  part  of  his  employment, 
as  easy  as  it  seems  to  be, 

Ezpertus  maltum  lodef,  multnmqae,  laboret. 

fiut  the  divine's  office  spreads  itself  into  infinite  other  occasions 
of  labour :  and,  in  those  that  reach  the  utmost  of  so  great  a  pro- 
fession, it  requires  depth  of  knowledge,  as  well  as  hoghts  of 
eloquence. 

To  sit  and  hear  is  easy,  and  to  censure  what  we  hare  beard 
much  ea^er.  But  whatsoever  his  performance  is,  it  inevitably  puts 
us  upon  an  act  of  relig^ion ;  if  good,  it  invites  us  to  a  profitable 
hearing ;  if  otherwise,  it  inflicts  a  short  penance,  and  gives  an 
opportunity  to  the  virtue  of  patience. 

But,  in  sum,  to  demonstrate  and  set  forth  the  divine's  labour,  I 
shall  but  add  this,  that  he  is  the  only  person  to  whom  the  whole 
economy  of  Christianity  gives  no  cessation,  nor  allows  him  so 
much  as  the  sabbath  for  a  day  of  rest. 

m.  And  lastly,  knowledge  increases  sorrow^  in  respect  of  its 
^ects  and  consequents ;  in  three  of  which  I  shall  give  instance. 

1.  The  first  enect  of  the  increase  of  knowledge,  is  an  increase 
of  the  desire  of  knowledge.  It  is  the  covetousness  of  the  under- 
standing, the  dropsy  of  the  soul,  that  drinks  itself  athirst,  and 
grows  hungry  with  surfeit  and  satisfaction ;  it  is  the  only  thing  in 
which  reason  itself  is  irrational. 

Now  an  endless  desire  does  of  necessity  vex  and  torment  the 
person  that  has  it.  For  misery  and  vexation  is  properly  nothing 
else  but  an  eaeer  appetite  not  satisfied. 

He  that  is  dways  a  getting,  is  always  looking  upon  himself  as 
in  want.  And  he  that  is  perpetually  desiring  to  know,  is  perpetu- 
ally thinking  of  himself  ignorant ;  namely,  in  respect  of  those 
things  that  he  desires  to  know.. 

In  fine,  happiness  is  fruition ;  but  there  is  no  fruition  where  there 
is  a  constant  desire.  For  enjoyment  swallows  up  desire,  and  that 
which  fiilfils  the  expectation  also  ends  it.  But  while  desire  is  ac- 
tive and  vigorous,  and  the  mind  still  a  craving  and  reaching  at 
somewhat,  it  supposes  our  happiness  to  be  at  a  distance ;  for  no 
man  reaches  after  what  he  has  already. 

The  bottomless  appetite  of  knowleige  will  not  be  satisfied,  and 
then  we  know  that  sorrow  is  the  certain  result  and  inseparable 
companion  of  dissatisfaction. 


nexEASE  or  uiowledge  attended  with  bouww.       1; 

i.  Hm  sectmd  nnliapp;  effect  of  knowledge  a,  that  it  rewar 
its  followers  with  the  miseries  of  poverty,  and  clothes  them  wi 
rags.  Reading  of  books  consumes  the  oody,  and  buying  <^  the 
the  e^te. 

The  mind  of  man  is  a  narrow  thing,  and  cannot  master  sevei 
employments ;  it  is  wholly  employed,  whether  in  the  pursuit  i 
liches,  or  in  the  quest  of  learning,  and  no  man  grew  either  lich 
teamed  merely  by  the  diversion  of  his  spare  hour& 

He  therefore  that  huries  his  strength,  his  thoughts,  his  oppo 
tonities  in  a  book,  can  he  possibly  be  rich,  unless  pToviden 
itself  should  trade  for  him,  the  exchange  follow  him,  and  tl 
hidies  travel  to  him  ?  But  certainly  these  would  be  vain  expe 
tatioDs.  The  east  now-a-days  affords  no  such  wise  men,  th 
will  take  a  long  journey  only  to  make  presents,  and  to  give  i 
their  gold  and  uieir  treasures. 

Hence  it  is  that  the  learned  man  and  the  philosopher  imtnta  n 
tecum  portatf  he  numbers  no  flocks,  tells  no  acres  of  grouii< 
has  no  variety  or  change  of  raiment,  and  is  not  solicitous  wbic 
but  what  he  shall  put  on :  he  never  aspires  to  any  purchas 
unless  peiiiaps  of  some  dead  man's  study ;  at  the  same  tin 
baying  the  relics  of  another's  death,  and  the  instruments  of  h 
own. 

Hereupon  he  is  put  to  the  worst  and  the  most  discoursing  » 
all  miseries,  which  is,  to  be  beholden  and  obliged.  For  wh 
was  Aristotle  without  his  Alexander?  Vii^  without  Augustus 
Horace  without  Maicenas?  and  other  poets,  like  their  ov 
wreaths  of  ivy,  th^  were  always  creeping  about  something  for 
support.  A  schoiar  without  a  patron  is  insignificant:  he  mu 
have  something  to  lean  npon :  he  is  like  an  unhappy  cans 
always  depending. 

We  read  of  the  prophet's  accommodation  and  furniture  in  tl 
house  of  the  Shunamite,  2  Kings  iv.  10,  "A  little  chamber, 
table,  a  stool,  and  a  candlestick  ;'*  and  perhaps,  if  he  had  lin 
there  for  any  conraderable  time  he  would  have  been  reckoned  n 
so  much  one  of  the  inhabitants,  as  part  of  the  furniture  of  tl 
house. 

These  are  the  happy  effects  of  study  and  knowledge ;  and 
most  kinds  of  study  hinder  men  from  getting  estates,  so  the 
are  some  that  cannot  be  undertaken  without  an  estate,  nor  loi 
puraued  without  the  loss  of  it.  As  for  instance,  he  that  follow 
chemistry  must  have  riches  to  throw  away  upon  the  study  of  i 
whatever  be  gets  by  it,  those  furnaces  must  be  fed  with  gold. 
Aort,  I  will  not  sav,  that  the  study  of  knowledge  always  £ni 
men  poor,  bnt  sure  it  is,  that  it  is  seldom  or  never  but  it  tear 
them  so. 

3,  Tlie  third  fatal  effect  of  knowledge  is,'that  it  makes  tl 
person  who  has  it  the  butt  of  envy,  die  mark  of  obloquy  ai 
contention.     Whoever  sees  another  more  knowing  than  himse 
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he  presently  thinks  him  a  reproach  to  his  understanding ;  and 
altibough  he  himself  will  not  undergo  the  labour  of  knowledge,  yet 
he  will  not  allow  another  the  fame. 

Hence  come  all  the  jars  between  learned  men,  the  invectiTes 
and  bitter  books,  the  wars  of  critics,  and  the  controversies  of  the 
schools,  all  managed  with  such  keenness  and  virulence,  throwing 
dirt  and  disgorging  daggers  at  one  another's  reputation ;  for  no 
other  injury  m  me  world,  but  because  the  adverse  party  is  thought 
to  know  more. 

As  Grotius,  in  one  of  his  poems,  speaking  of  knowledge,  and 
the  invidiousness  of  it,  not  inelegantly  expresses  it, 

Qa&m  nil  tit  illod  quod  Toetmiit  hii  tdre, 
Qqo  no6  raptrbi  tollimuB  caput  coeloy 
Ctlc&moB  «lioi,  ioTicecDqae  etloamor. 

To  trample,  and  to  be  trampled  upon,  to  write,  and  to  be  writ 
against,  is  the  lot  of  the  learned,  the  effect  of  learning,  as  it  lies 
under  die  malign  aspect  of  a  constant  emulation. 

Now  one  would  think  that  envy,  which  like  fire  aspires  as  well 
as  consumes,  and  always  soars  and  strikes  high,  should  not  prey 
upon  a  poor  threadbare  philosopher.  Yet  if  a  man  ventures  but 
out  of  the  old  road,  and  attempts  to  enlarge  the  borders  of  philo- 
sophy, by  the  introduction  of  some  new  method,  or  the  discovery 
of  some  unheard-of  invention,  some  new  phenomena  in  nature, 
what  a  tragical  outcry  is  presently  raised  against  him,  all  the  world 
pecking  at  him,  and  about  his  ears ! 

How  are  Gallileo  and  Copernicus  persecuted,  and  Descartes 
worried  by  almost  every  pen !  Dreadful  are  the  censures  thun- 
dered out  against  them,  both  from  the  press  and  the  pulpit,  espe- 
cially by  tnose  puny,  systematical  theologues,  whose  philosophy 
never  went  beyond  Keckerman,  nor  their  divinity  beyond  WoUe- 
bius,  and  who  would  have  all  things  new  in  the  church,  but 
nothing  in  the  schools. 

^  Thus  must  a  man  spend  his  fortune,  consume  his  time,  and  rack 
his  brain,  and  all  to  produce  some  birdi  that  is  like  to  be  devoured 
as  soon  as  bom ;  to  have  his  labours  stifled  or  trod  upon,  his 
knowledge  railed  down,  and  his  person  exposed  to  the  violence  of 
.  those  who  are  never  witty  but  in  their  malice,  nor  extraordinary  m 
any  thing  but  ill  behaviour. 

And  now,  if  this  be  our  lot,  what  remains  for  us  to  determine 
Upon?  Is  there  no  way  to  set  out  of  this  unhappy  dilemma,  but 
that  we  must  needs  either  dash  upon  the  sorrows  of  knowledge, 
or  the  baseness  of  ignorance  ?  Why  yes,  there  is  a  £ur  escape 
lefl  us ;  for  God  has  not  placed  mankind  under  a  necessity  either 
of  sin  or  misery.  And  tibierefore,  as  to  the  matter  in  hand,  it  is 
only  to  continue  our  labour,  but  to  alter  the  scene  of  it ;  and  to 
make  him,  that  is  the  great  author,  also  the  subject  of  our  know- 
ledge.   For  though  there  is  a  vanity,  a  sorrow,  and  dissatitfac- 
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tuM  in  tbe  knowledge  of  created,  inferior  objects,  yet  we  are 
sured  that  '*  it  is  life  eternal  to  know  God,  and  whom  he  hCa  a 
hU  Sod  Christ  Jesus." 

To  which  God,  the  fountain  of  aiH  true  irisdom  and  underati 
ing,  giviag  freely  to  those  that  ask,  and  upbraiding  none,  be 
dered  and  ascribed,  as  is  most  due,  all  praise,  mighty  maje 
ind  dominion,  both   now  and  for  evermore.     Amen. 
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pbayeb  answered  only  when  offered  in  sinceritt. 

Psalm  lxvi.  18. 

If  I  regard  udqidty  in  my  hearty  the  Lord  mil  not  hear  me. 

This  Psalm  is  David's  grateAil  commemoration  of  all  God's 
mercies,  together  with  a  retribution  of  praise,  the  only  recom- 
pence  and  return  that  the  poor  sons  of  men  are  able  to  make  for 
divine  favours.  And  David,  as  standing  in  a  double  relation, 
first  of  a  king  and  public  parent,  under  which  he  did  not  only 
govern,  but  represent  his  people ;  and  secondly,  of  a  saint  of  Grod 
under  which  notion  it  was  his  business  to  regard  the  peculiar  in- 
terest of  his  own  soul ;  so  accordingly  he  does  proportion  his 
praises  to  these  two  several  conditions :  first,  as  he  was  a  public 
person  and  a  king,  he  gives  thanks  to  God  for  public  mercies : 
for  he  whose  duty  it  was  to  love  his  people  as  himself,  it  was  also 
his  duty  to  esteem  all  mercies  shown  to  his  people,  at  a  second 
hand,  shown  to  himself.  And  this  he  does  from  the  first  to  the 
thirteenth  verse ;  where  he  praises  God  in  respect  of  the  glory 
of  his  majesty  and  the  greatness  of  his  power,  which  he  had 
often  employed  in  the  miraculous  deliverance  of  his  people,  from 
the  first  verse  to  the  eighth.  And  then  for  his  mercy  and  faith- 
fiilness,  not  only  in  riddmg  them  out  of  adversity,  but,  by  season- 
able afflictions,  securing  them  from  the  greater  danger  of  pros- 
perity :  and  this  he  does  from  the  eighth  verse  to  the  thirteenth. 
And  secondly,  as  one  of  God's  saints,  so  he  takes  a  more  especial 
thankful  notice  of  the  personal  favours  that  God  had  conferred 
upon  him  :  and  this  he  does  from  the  thirteenth  verse  to  the  end 
of  the  Psalm.  Wherein,  for  the  manner  of  the  duty,  we  may 
observe,  that  it  is  praise.    As  prayer  is  an  asking  or  craving,  so 

E raise  is  a  giving  and  returning;  therefore  not  only  a  spiritual, 
ut  a  kingly  work;  and  consequently  most  beseeming  David, 
who  was  in  his  days  not  only  the  most  religious  of  men,  but  the 
best  of  kings.  And  it  was  that  which  gave  him  no  less  a  pre- 
eminence above  other  saints,  than  his  crown  gave  him  prerogative 
over  his  people,  that  he  was  a  man  of  praises,  of  all  others  the 
most  frequent  and  earnest  in  this  duty :  which,  in  this  sense 
excels  prayer ;  inasmuch  as  gratitude  is  more  laudable  than  a 
craving  desire.  It  was  David's  best,  his  greatest  and  most  lasting 
praise,  that  he  made  it  his  business  to  praise  God.  Secondly,  for 
the  matter  of  this  praise  ;  it  was  not  things  carnal,  as  the  establish- 
ing his  crown,  and  the  enlarging  his  dominions,  but  it  was  spiri- 
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tual ;  as  in  the  axteenth  rene,  "  I  will  declare  what  he  haa  <i 
for  my  soul." 

Now  in  this  acknowledgineot  of  his  we  may  observe,  that 
greatest  ailment  of  his  praise  was  the  sense  of  God's  grac 
hearing  his  prayer,  as  appears  from  the  two  last  verses,  when 
the  verse  immediately  foregoing,  containing  the  words  of 
text,  he  insinuates  the  reason  of  the  success  of  his  prayers, 
showing  what  would  have  hindered  that  success.  He  says,  ' 
he  bad  regarded  iniijuily  in  his  heart,  God  would  not  have  hi 
him ;"  therefore  he  implies,  that  his  integrity,  in  not  regardini 
was  the  reason  that  God  did  hear  him.  And  thus  I  have  gi 
you  the  resolution  and  model  of  the  whole  Psalm,  and  the 
the  occasion  of  these  words  that  I  have  read  unto  you,  toge 
with  the  connexion  they  have  with  the  foregoing  and  follow 
verses. 

The  words  may  be  considered  two  ways: 

IsC.  As  tbey  have  a  peculiar  reference  to  David  and  his  pi 
cular  condition  ;  and  so  they  are  a  vehement  asseveration  of 
integrity.  We  read  the  words  thus ;  "  If  I  regard  iniquit] 
my  heart,  God  will  not  hear  me."  But  the  Septuagint  ha: 
lui  tiaaxmadrw  fuiu 9iof ;  that  is,  "let  not  God  hear  me."  j 
so  they  are  David's  avouchment  of  bis  uprightness,  by  an  im] 
cation,  or  calling  for  a  curse  upon  himself,  namely,  God's 
hearing  his  prayers,  in  case  he  was  not  really  so  uplift,  a: 
words  he  did  protest  himself  to  be.  Thus  Job  also  testifies 
integrity  in  Job  xxxi.  7,  8,  "If  my  steps  have  turned  out  of 
way,  and  mine  heart  walked  afler  mine  eyes,  and  any  blot  h 
cleaved  to  my  hands  ;  then  let  me  sow,  and  let  another  eat." 
this  is  an  earnest  protestation  of  Job's  steadfast  walking  bel 
God.  And  thus  the  words  hold  forth  a  testimony  of  David's 
rightness ;  and,  compared  with  the  following  verses,  are  not  < 
a  leslimonvi  but  a  clear  proof  of  it ;  and  that  in  a  perfect  b) 
thetical  syllogism.  "Ifl  regard  iniqui^  in  my  heart,  God 
not  hear  me ;"  then  it  follows  in  the  next  verse.  "  But  verily,  ) 
hath  heard  me  ;"  and,  adding  the  conclusion.  Therefore  I  do 
regard  iniquity  in  my  heart."     It  amounLi  to  a  full  ai^mentati 

E roving  the  sincerity  of  David's  heart.  Here  we  may  note, 
'avid  does  evince  his  integrity  from  the  success  of  his  prayers 
a  sign  and  consequent  of  that  integrity  ;  so  the  hypocrite,  or 
ner,  may  invert  the  a^ment,  and  collect  the  future  unsuccess 
'  oess  of  all  his  prayers  from  his  want  of  integrity ;  and  that 
onlj  as  a  sign,  but  as  the  proper  cause  of  that  unsuccessfulnt 
in  this  manner,  "  If  I  regard  iniquity  in  my  heart,  God  will 
hear  me  :"  now  the  hypocrite  must  assume.  But  I  regard  intq' 
in  my  heart ;"  therefore  he  must  also  conclude,  "  God  will 
hear  me  ;"  be  will  have  no  respect  unto  my  prayers.  And  t 
much  concerning  the  first  consideration  of  the  woms. 
2dly.  The  words  may  be  conndered  absolutely  m  theinsel' 
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and  80  applicable  to  all  men.  In  this  sense  tbej  are  a  positive 
direction  laid  down  in  negative  terms,  and  prescribing  the  way  of 
our  sincere  worship  of  God.  For  interpreters  do  generally  agree, 
that  although  David  in  these  words  intends  to  attest  his  own  u>* 
tegrity,  yet  he  does  also  no  less  intend  to  give  men  a  rule  for  the 
regulation  of  their  holy  worship.  For,  by  telling  us  that  God  does 
not  respect  the  prayers  of  those  that  regard  iniquity  in  their  hearts, 
he  does  intimate,  that  the  acceptation  of  all  our  holy  services  be- 
fore God  is  grounded  upon  the  inward,  hearty  sincenty  of  our 
souls ;  and  therefore  it  ought  to  be  our  duty,  both  in  point  of 
reverence  to  God,  and  wisdom  for  our  own  interest,  never  to  enga^ 
in  any  holy  performance  without  this  sincerity,  but  especially  in 
prayer,  wherein  men  have  the  nearest  address  to  God ;  and  con- 
sequently upon  their  sincerity,  may  here  chiefly  expect  a  blessing, 
and,  upon  the  want  of  it,  fear  a  judgment,  t  shall  consider  the 
woids  in  this  latter  general  sense ;  and  so  deduce  from  them  an 
observation,  not  much  distinct  from  the  words  themselves  ;  for  only 
by  resolving  them,  as  they  lie  in  supposition,  into  a  positive  asser- 
tion, they  sSford  us  this  doctrine : 

'^  Whosoever  regards  iniquity  in  his  heart,  the  Lord  will  not 
hear  him." 

Or  yet  more  plainly. 

A  man's  regarding  or  loving  any  sin  in  his  heart,  will  certainly 
hinder  his  prayers  from  having  any  acceptance  with  God. 

In  the  prosecution  of  this  doctrine,  I  shall  show, 

I.  What  it  is  for  a  man  to  regard  or  love  sin  in  his  heart. 

II.  What  it  is  to  have  our  prayers  accepted  with  Grod. 

III.  How  regarding  or  loving  sin  m  the  heart,  hinders  a  man's 
prayers  from  being  thus  accepted. 

IV.  Application. 

I.  Concerning  the  first :  a  man  may  be  said  several  ways  to 
love  or  regard  sin  in  his  heart. 

1.  There  is  a  constant  and  habitual  love  of  sin  in  the  unre- 
generacy  and  corrupt  estate  of  the  soul.  For  a  man,  as  con- 
sidered in  his  pure,  or  rather  his  impure  naturals,  has  not 
only  a  strong,  but  a  universal  love  to  sin.  Sin. was  born,  and 
lay  in  the  same  womb  with  every  man ;  therefore  he  must  needs 
love  it  as  his  brother.  Now,  as  union  is  generally  stated  the 
effect  of  love,  therefore,  since  the  union  between  sin  and  our 
nature  is  so  close,  we  may  thence  also  collect  that  the  love  is 
very  great.  In  this  sense  sin  and  the  corruption  thereof  is 
styled  *'  the  flesh ;  not  only  by  a  metonymy  of  the  subject  for 
the  adjunct,  because  sin  has  its  place  and  residence  in  the  flesh: 
but  also  for  the  tender  love  and  affection  that  we  bear  to  it ;  for, 
as  the  apostle  says  in  Eph.  v.  29,  ^'  No  man  hateth  his  own  flesh, 
but  nourisheth  and  cherisheth  it;"  and  withal,  because  we 
eontinualW  carry  it  about  us.     A  man  may  as  well  go  abroad, 
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■od  leave  his  body  and  bis  flesh  bebind  him,  bs  an  v 
rate  man  go  any  whither  not  attended  by  his  sin.  It 
sometimes  the  body  of  sin,"  and  that  oeservedly,  bcci 
so  nearly  united  to  the  soul.  The  scripture  has  sei 
pressions  showing  the  cursed  habilual  love  that  a  nati 
bears  to  his  sin.  Somelimes  it  is  called  his  "rigl' 
Matt,  jcviii.  9,  than  which  nothing  is  more  dear.  G 
self  sometimes  expresses  the  greatness  of  his  love  to  1 
dren  in  the  same  terms :  he  regards  them  as  the  "  appl 
eye."  To  have  one's  eye  continually  upon  any  thing  i 
great  love  of  it ;  but  to  account  it  as  the  eye  itself,  show 
more  than  ordinary.  Elsewhere  sin  is  called  "  our  right 
Mark  ix.  43,  the  member  of  use  and  execution ;  and  tl 
most  carefully  tendered  by  man,  whose  nature  it  is  to  b( 
tinual  action.  How  dear  it  is,  the  common  expression 
strates ;  we  say  of  an  extraordinary  and  beloved  friend,  h 
right  hand.  It  is  also  placed  ana  lodged  in  the  heart,  J 
9,  which  in  every  sinner,  as  it  is  the  original  of  natural  li 
is  the  principle  and  fountain  of  spiritual  death.'  Sin,  i 
primum  mvens,  and  the  ultimum  moriens  ;  life  the  heai 
which  harbours  it  in  every  finally  impenitent  sinner: 
ceedingly  beloved,  that  many  unregenerate  men  vouchsafe 
live  and  die  with  their  sins ;  which  is  the  highest  pitch 
imaginable.  Again,  in  Job  xv.  16,  the  wicked  is  said  to 
iniquity  like  water."  No  appetite  so  strong  as  that  o 
Hence,  as  it  is  the  peculiar  distinguishing  property  of  th 
to  thirst  after  righteousness,  Matt,  v.  6,  so  it  is  of  the  wi 
thirst  after  iniquity ;  who  cjuenches  his  present  desire  of 
the  actual  commission  of  it;  as  a  man  does  his  thirst, 
both  with  vehemence  and  delight.  It  is  proper  onlj 
drunkard  to  make  his  drink  his  sin  ;  hut  it  is  the  nature  c 
carnal  man  {if  you  will  admit  of  the  expression)  to  acci 
sin  as  desirable  as  his  drink.  But  that  we  may  yet  fur 
how  a  natural  man  loves,  tenders,  and  regards  his  sin  ; 
nothing  dear  and  lovely  to  us,  but  the  Spirit  of  God  expn 
by  that.  What  more  to  be  prized  than  our  eyes  or 
What  can  or  ought  to  be  more  dear  to  us  than  our  hearl 
desired  than  our  food,  or  more  amiable  than  life  ?  Yet 
see,  engrosses  all  the  affections  that  ought  to  be  dis 
amongst  all  these.  This  love  is  yet  more  evident  from  the 
a  carnal  man  does  for  his  sin,  who  bears  rule  over  hi 
his  own  voluntary  subjection.  It  is  the  nature  of  love,  i 
is  excessive,  to  enslave  a  man  to  the  commands  of  th 
whom  he  loves  :  as  Jacob  did  for  Rachel,  so  a  wicked 
his  sin  ;  he  will  serve  many  years  for  it,  and  they  shall  s 
a  few  days,  because  of  the  love  he  hears  to  it.  What  C 
nature  has  bestowed  on  man,  that,  man  has  made  a  fiill  n 
resignation  of  to  mn,  to  be  commanded,  used,  and  empl 
Vol.  IV.— 16  L 
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it :  the  uoderstanding  is  busied  to  contrive  iniquity ;  the  senses 
to  purvey  and  bring  in  provender  for  it,  in  the  representation  of 
sinful  objects ;  the  will  to  command  and  govern  in  the  name  of 
sin;  the  outward  powers  and  members  to  execute  those  com- 
mands :  so  that  the  whole  frame  and  structure  of  man  is  prin- 
cipled, and,  as  it  were,  even  animated  by  sin ;  for,  first,  it  has 
genersd  rule  and  possession  of  all  the  faculties ;  and,  secondly,  of 
ul  the  actions  that  flow  from  those  faculties.  And  then,  for  the 
perpetuity  and  constant  course  of  those  actions,  Gen.  vi.  5, 
•'they  are  sinful  continually,"  and  without  any  intermission.  In 
short  he  that  regards  iniquity  in  his  heart,  in  this  habitual  way,  he 
so  regards  it  as  he  neither  does  or  can  regard  any  thing  else. 
For  the  force  and  activity  of  man's  mind  is  a  limited  force ;  and 
as  it  is  with  our  attention,  so  it  is  also  with  our  love,  it  cannot  be 
vehement  and  intense  at  the  same  time  upon  two  different 
objects.  Now,  from  what  has  been  said,  it  follows,  that  in  this 
manner  a  regenerate  person  cannot  love  or  regard  sin;  and  all 
unregenerate  do. 

2.  There  is  a  regarding  of  sin  in  the  heart,  that  consists  in  an 
unmodified  habit  or  course  of  sin;  this  is  much  different  from 
the  former,  because  even  a  child  of  God  may  thus  regard  sin, 
from  the  relics  of  corrupt  nature,  fired  and  stirred  up  by  Satan's 
temptations ;  for  the  model  of  a  regenerate  state  is,  like  that  of 
the  body,  mixed  and  compounded  of  contrary  principles,  grace 
and  corruption,  as  that  is  of  contrary  elements.  And  as  the 
elements,  in  the  composure  of  the  body,  have  their  qualities 
allayed  and  refracted ;  so  these  habits  of  grace  and  corruption, 
as  they  are  in  a  regenerate  soul,  are  not  in  their  utmost  degree 
and  extremity.  For  if  grace  were  in  its  full  height  and  latitude, 
there  could  be  no  corruption ;  which  is  a  bliss  rather  to  be  wished 
for,  than  ever  enjoyed  in  this  life.  And,  on  the  other  hand,  if 
corruption  were  in  its  full  extent  or  degree,  there  could  be  no 
grace,  and  so  no  regeneration.  Foi  it  is  the  nature  of  contraries, 
that  one  arising  to  its  highest  pitch,  does,  by  consequence,  expel 
and  devour  the  other.  Wherefore  grace  and  corruption  are 
joined  and  contemjiered  in  a  believing  soul,  from  which  conjunc- 
tion arises  a  possibility  of  the  entertainment  of  sinful  habits  and 
dispositions,  even  in  the  regenerate,  though  not  such  as  arc  found 
in  the  unregenerate :  in  the  one  they  defile  indeed  and  pollute  ; 
In  the  other,  they  prevail  and  domineer :  in  the  one,  they  separate 
thutt  the  sense  of  God's  love ;  in  the  other,  they  take  away  all 
inl^^i^t  in  it.  Now,  that  there  may  be  such  sinful  dispositions  or 
l^hils  in  believers  may  be  evinced, 

vK)  From  example :  when  David  had  committed  that  gross  sin 
Vl"  ittunler  and  adultery,  if  we  compute  the  time  of  his  sin  to  his 
it|W«^T«mH>^  which  was  dated  from  Nathan's  coming  to  him,  we 
^i)  imkI  that  he  continued  in  it  for  the  space  of  a  year.  Now 
^H^  iv^ihst  know,  every  intense  and  vehement  action  leaves  a  suit- 
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able  dispo^tion  behind  it  iipoa  the  faculty,  which,  if  sei 
actions  of  the  same  kind,  or  not  weakened  and  destroyi 
tioDS  of  a  contrary  nature,  it  daily  gathers  strength,  and 
and  fixation  in  the  mind,  till  it  at  length  becomes  a  sir 
very  difficultly  to  he  removed.  So  that  David,  after  th 
sion  of  so  great  a  sin,  must  needs  have  had  a  further  i 
to  it  left  upon  his  spirit,  which,  by  reason  also  of  the  c 
it  found  with  his  natural  corruption,  daily  grew  more 
fixed  ;  for,  although  he  did  not  reiterate  it  by  other  extern: 
yet  by  his  intemafdesires  and  approbations  he  did  inc 
confirm  it ;  for  it  cannot  be  imagined  but  that  be  e 
those  approbations  of  it  as  long  as  he  deferred  his  re 
Hereupon  he  found  the  work  of  repentance  so  bard, 
sin  so  hardly  moveable,  when  he  set  about  the  peniten 
of  it :  so  that  he  cries,  Psalm  xxxviii.  5,  "  My  wounds 
are  corrupt  by  reason  of  my  foolishness."  A  wound  iai 
cured,  soon  ^er  it  was  given,  cannot  stink  or  grow  noi 
is  clear  then,  that  David  was  not  only  guilty  of  sin,  bu 
continuance  in  sin ;  who,  notwithstanding  he  was  a  sor 
and  truly  regenerate,  yet  had  his  heart  overrun  with  a  si 
and  disposition. 

(3.)  It  may  be  proved  firom  scripture-reason,  which  is 
upon  those  exhortations  that  are  there  made  even  to  be 
the  mortification  of  sin  ;  as  peculiarly,  that,  Rom,  viii 
apostle  exhorts  even  those  to  mortify  the  deeds  of  the  fl 
were  truly  ingrafted  into  Christ ;  for  they  were  such  as, 
in  the  first  verse,  "  were  justified  ;"  such,  to  whom  there 
condemnation:"  also  he  oids  them  mortify  sin  "  by  the 
but  the  Spirit  is  to  be  found  in  none  but  the  regenerate, 
mortify  sin,  is  not  properly  to  forbear  one  or  many  sinfi 
but  it  is  the  weakening  or  destroying  a  course  or  hat 
Comparing  therefore  the  nature  of  the  duty  with  the  qu 
of  the  persons  to  whom  it  was  enjoined,  the  apostle  mui 
insinuate  a  possibility  that  even  belierers  may  be  entai 
overtaken  in  a  sinful  course. 

This  therefore  is  the  second  kind  of  regarding  sin  in  t 
and  the  soul  may  thus  love  or  regard  sin  two  ways : 

1st.  Directly,  and  by  a  positive  pursuance  of  it ;  as  tli 
ing  of  one  action  by  another ;  the  backing  of  one  sinftil  ( 
greater ;  when  sin  reigns  by  a  curaed  kind  of  soccessii 
one  wicked  action  expires,  another  prcsentiy  succeeds. 

2d]y.  Indirectly,  and  by  not  attempting  a  vigorous 
tion  of  it.  In  the  former  sense,  we  cherish  sin  by  givini 
in  this  second,  by  not  taking  that  which  it  has  away.  ^ 
sist  sin,  and  that  by  an  inderatigable  watching,  striving, 
ing  against  it,  is  to  love  it.  He  that  does  not  attempt 
ruin  and  death  of  it,  does  not  hate  it :  for  hatred,  no 
lore,  is    an   active,   restless  quality,    and   cannot  qu 
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but  in  tlie  de^truetion  of  the  tbing  it  hates.  Can  there  be 
hatred  Inhere  there  is  agreement?  Can  we  banish  sin  from  our. 
hearts,  and  yet  hold  it  in  our  bosoms  ?  He  that  is  not  against  his 
sin,  in  a  lively  resLstance,  is  for  it  in  his  affections.  He  that 
does  not  oppose  the  tempter,  invites  him.  He  that  hinders  not 
the  occasion  of  his  sin,  tacitly  wishes  the  event.  Qui  nan  pro* 
Mbii  cum  dehety  imperat^  What  mortification  of  sin  is,  in  the 
nature,  causes  and  means  :Qf  .it,  is  not  my  present  business  to 
discourse ;  but  let  it  sttfiice  r.to  note  thus  much,  that  it  is  a 
steady,  thorough  course  df  repentance  and  severe  humiliation : 
and  he  that  does  not,  by  a  continual  rigid  exercise  of  these 
duties,  by  hacking  at  the  root  of  sin,  bears  a  secret  longing  to 
the  fruit. 

And  thus  much  of  this  second  kind  of  love  to  sin ;  which  con- 
sists  in  the  cherishing  an  unmoctified  lust. 

3.  There  is  yet  another  kind  of  regarding  sin  in  the  heart,  and 
that  is,  by  an  actual  intention  of  the  mind  upon  sin  ;  /^  If  I  re» 
^rd  iniquity:"  the  Latin  renders  it.  Si  aspexissem  iniqmtatem; 
if  I  did  behold,  if  I  cast  a  gracious  aspect  upon  sin.  True  it  is, 
that  the  most  sincere,  if  tibey  look  upon  their  heart,  must  also 
look  upon  sin ;  but  then  they  view  it  another  way ;  the  wicked 
look  upon  it  ynth  an  eye  of  complsu^ency  and  delight ;  the  sin- 
cere, with  an  eye  of  hatred  and  detestation.  The  same  sin,  in  a 
wicked  and  a  godly  eye,  has  a  contrary  hue ;  as  the  same  colour, 
through  different  classes,  is  conveyed  under  a  different  represen* 
tation.  Now,  to  look  uponj  signifies  to  be  irUerU  upon ;  the  ac- 
tions of  the  eye,  by  an  easy  metaphor,  signifying  the  intention 
of  the  mind.  Interpreters,  in  their  expositions  upon  this  place, 
unanimously  run  this  way.  Si  aspexissem  imquitaiem:  that  is 
Si  pravd  inieniione  ilium  deprecaius  jvissem^  says  one ;  Aspicere 
iTtiquitatem  est  piccolo  inJtenium  esse  et  addidum;  says  another :  or, 
as  MoUerus  has  it.  Cum  proposito  perseverandi  in  delicto  contra 
cons^itntiam ;  to  regard  iniquity  in  our  heart,  is  to  address  our- 
selves to  God  in  prayer,  with  a  purpose  or  intention  of  perse* 
vering  in  some  sin,  condemned  and  disallowed  by  our  own  con- 
science. And  it  is  added,  "  in  the  heart,"  to  show  how  little  the 
outward  duty  avails,  without  inward  uprightness.  We  may  have 
clean  hands,  and  yet  a  foul  heart ;  that  is,  be  free  from  the  ex- 
ternal commission  of  sin,  yet  defiled  with  the  desires  of  it.  We  , 
niay  reprd  it  in  our  mmds  and  intentions,  while  we  declare 
against  it  in  our  professions  ;  wherefore  these  ought  chiefly  to  be 
rectified.  Having- thus  shown  that  there  are  three  several  ways  of 
loving  or  regarding  sin,  I  conceive  the  words  are  to  be  under* 
stood  principally  in  this  last  sense,  though  not  exclusively  to  the 
former  ;  for  it  implies  and  takes  (hem  in  d  forOore,  For  if  the 
actual  intention  of  sin  will  hinder  our  prayers  from  being  ac- 
cepted, then  much  more  a  sinfid  disposition,  or  wicked  course, 
as  long  as  cherished  and  continued  in :  and  tf  a  sinful  disposition 
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diMUnol  <mr  pnyeri;  tken  'much  '  ntore  a  state  c£  unre 
We  mi.j  look  upon  these  three  under  tlus  diflference. 
pose  or  intention  of  sin  difieia  from  a  sinful  diapositioD 
of  the  duration  and  continuance  of  it.  It  is  confeased 
intotion  nui)'  be  improved  into  a  siniiil  course ;  but,  c 
as  rach,  it  implies  no  more  than  a  bare  intention  ;  and,  i 
Wan  immediate  repentance  it  will  be  no  more.  Nex 
deposition  diSeis  from  a  state  <^  uniegenerscy^  ioaanu 
precise  nature  of  it  neither  implies  prevalence,  noi  a 
condition  of  the  party  in  whon  it  is,  both  of  which  are  ( 
impHed  in  the  other. 

I  have  now  done  with  the  first  general  bead,  viz.  to  si 
it  18  to  regard  iniquity  in  the  heart     I  proceed  to 

n.  Tbe  second,  which  it  to  show,  whai  Hit  to  haoe  mi 
acapUd  with  God:  and  this  is  to  prevail  with  God  fo 
tainmg  the  good  thing  we  desire,  by  virtDe  of  an  i 
Jesus  Christ,  and  in  the  covenant  of  grace ;  this  is  c. 
that  general  received  truth,  that  the  acceptance  of  on 
15  founded  upon  the  acceptation  of  our  persons:  an<i 
know  is  from  an  interest  ia  Christ:  hereupon  Christ  te 
disciples  the  way  of  making  Am  prayers  success&l ;  J 
24,  "  Whatsoever  ye  ask  the  Father  in  my  name,  he  w 
you ;"  that  is,  what  ye  ask,  upon  the  score  of  that 
interest  that  yon  have  in  my  merits.  If  it  here  be  i 
that  although  he  indeed  prescribes  asking  in  his  name,  be 
of  having  our  prayers  granted,  yet  he  does  not  excli 
means :  I  answer ;  that  by  commanding  us  so  frequent 
in  his  name,  he  does  imply,  that  there  is  no  other  way 
aii^t,  so  as  to  speed  in  the  things  we  request ;  for  if 
some  otiier  way,  this  exhortation  were  of  little  or  i 
Hence,  in  Rev.  viti.  3,  we  read  of  incense  that  was  mil 
ofiered  with  the  prayera  of  die  saints ;  bv  which  incense 
the  sweet  savour  of  the  meritorious  sufferings  of  Chrie 
aloae  was  able  to  give  virtue  and  value  to  those  praye 
of  themselves  had  none.  And  thus,  by  showing  wba 
have  our  prayers  accepted,  by  the  same  is  also  mani 
they  are  who  have  their  prayers  thus  accepted ;  nami 
alone  who  have  a  portion  in  him ;  who  can  not  only  < 
Fathei,  but  also  demand  an  answer  for  them  ;  who  can  t 
comes  from  our  polluted  lips,  and  perfume  it  with  the  in 
his  own  merits.  I  shall  Airther  assert  and  prove  this 
temoving  some  objections,  which  will  naturally  arise  from 
been  already  said. 

Obttction.  If  the  acceptance  of  our  prayers  bears 
fDunaalion  of  our  interest  in  Christ,  wbence  then  is  it 
bears  the  prayers  of  the  wicked,  who  are  void  of  all  i 
rest  f-  as  particulariy  appear*  in  Ahah,  a  siniier  of  the  t 
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nitudcy  no  where  mentioned  in  scripture  bat  with  some  distiii* 
guishing  mark  of  impiety ;  yet,  upon  ttie  intervention  of  his 
prayer  and  humiliation,  6oa  repeals  a  judgment  denounced 
against  him,  and,  from  his  own  days,  translates  it  to  his  son. 
I  answer :  that  God,  indeed,  often  seconds  diie  prayers  of  the 
wicked  with  a  blessing ;  but  he  does  not  give  the  blessing  with 
any  respect  to  their  prayers,  as  the  procuring  cause  of  that  bless- 
ing. But  it  may  be  replied ;  that  neither  are  the  prayers  of  the 
righteous  any  way  a  meritorious  and  procuring  cause  of  any 
good  thing  from  God ;  since  the  most  exact  of  our  endeavours 
are  tainted  with  imperfection :  so  that,  after  all,  we  have  cause  to 
sit  down  as  unprofitable  servants.  I  answer ;  that  the  prayers 
of  the  righteous  are  not  the  procuring  cause  of  any  blessing,  by 
virtue  of  any  inherent  merit  in  them ;  but  by  virtue  of  the  free 
covenant  and  promise  of  God,  who  has  engaged,  upon  the  fer- 
vent and  unfeigned  prayers  of  the  faithful,  to  grant  their  re- 
quests. But  if  it  be  further  urged,  that  God  says,  ^'  Because 
Ahab  humbled  himself,  I  will  not  bring  the  evil  threatened  in 
his  days,"  1  Kings  xxi.  29,  therefore  it  seems  that  Ahab's  prayer 
had  a  casual  influence  as  to  the  procurement  of  that  merciful  re- 
prieve :  to  this  I  answer,  that  such  expressions  as  signify  casuality, 
are  often  applied  to  those  things  that  are  only  occasions  of  such 
events.  And  so  it  is  here :  Ahab's  humiliation  was  noways  a 
procuring  cause  of  that  mercy ;  neither  by  any  meritorious  virtue 
residing  m  it,  for  the  prayers  of  the  wicked  merit  nothing  but  a 
denial ;  nor  yet  by  any  virtue  that  it  has  from  any  covenant 
made  by  God,  who  is  so  far  from  making  any  promise  of  hearing 
the  prayers  of  the  wicked,  that  he  has  expressly  promised  that 
he  will  not  hear  them.  It  was  therefore  only  an  occasion  of  this 
mercy,  that  is,  the  mercy  so  depended  upon  it,  as  if  that  humili* 
ation  had  not  been,  he  had  never  enjoyed  the  mercy ;  however, 
it  was  no  cause  of  the  mercy,  neither  deserving  nor  procurbg. 
As  for  instance ;  if  a  rich  man  engage  to  relieve  some  beggars, 
upon  their  coming  to  his  door  and  asking ;  although  this  their 
beggarly  address  has  no  value  in  it  to  merit  a  reward,  yet,  by 
virtue  of  the  rich  man's  promise  and  engagement,  tliey  may 
challenge  it ;  now  if  he  give  the  like  alms  to  other  beggars,  to 
whom  he  had  made  no  such  promises,  only  upon  their  importunity  ; 
this  their  importunity  does  here  neither  deserve,  nor  can  challenge  an 
alms ;  yet  it  may  be  said  properly  to  occasion  it,  inasmuch  as, 
if  it  had  not  been  for  this,  they  had  gone  without  it.  And  thus, 
I  think,  it  is  clear,  that  God  may  bestow  upon  the  wicked  the 
matter  they  pray  for,  and  yet  not  hear  their  prayers;  that  he 
may  grant  them,  and  yet  never  accept  fhem.  And  let  me  add 
another  thing,  that  discriminates  the  prayers  of  the  wicked  from 
those  of  the  faithful ;  that  although  God  often  gives  them  the 
thing  they  desired,  yet.  he  never  gives  it  with  an  intent  of  mercy. 
Thus  he  gave  the  Israelites  quaus,  but  withal  sent  leanness  into 
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tbdr  aonls.  He  bo  gives  the  thing,  as  be  still  withi 
blessing.  When  we  are  importuuea  by  any  one  for  s> 
against  our  will,  we  at  length  cast  it  to  bica  with  ang 
may  say,  God,  being  wearied  with  the  restless,  im] 
crariDgs  of  a  sinner,  does  not  so  much  give,  as  rathe 
throw  an  outward  blessing  at  hinj,  whose  veiy  prayer  i 
for  what  b  it  but  a  kind  of  extortion  towards  God 
What  we  usually  say  amoi^t  ourselves  in  ceremony 
here  veiiGed  in  respect  of  Ood ;  that  in  all  his  bounty 
much  the  substance  of  the  gift,  as  the  mind  of  the  giver, 
valued  and  regarded:  yea,  as  God  may,  and  often  d< 
some  of  the  prayers  of  the  righteous,  out  of  love  and  me 
out  of  anger  and  judgment,  he  grants  the  prayers  of  the 
whose  very  petitions  are  oftentimes  their  severest  ind 
and  their  most  devout  requests  may  be  interpreted  intc 
precation. 

It  ma;r  ^^  objected,  if  those  that  are  in  a  state  of  si 
iniquity  in  their  neart,  how  then  is  it  possible  to  get  out 
eitate  <  for  how  can  they  do  it  but  by  addressing  them; 
God?  and  how  can  they  address  themselves  unto  God 
prayer?  and  we  have  already  shown,  that  the  condition 
m  renders  their  prayers  ineffectual. 

To  this  I  answer ;  that  in  their  first  serious  resolution 
pose  to  turn  to  God,  thev  pass  from  the  state  of  sinners 
state  of  (he  penitent,  ana  are  such  in  God's  account ; 
consequently,  there  is  a  change  of  their  condition.  For  : 
it  cannot  be  said,  that  they  have  repented,  yet  they  are  i 
penting :  though,  like  the  prodigal,  they  are  not  come  1 
tbeii  heavenly  Father,  yet  they  are  upon  their  joume; 
must  know  repentance  has  several  acceptions :  it  may  b 
taken  for  the  change  and  alteration  of  the  corrupt  qualitie 
Dature,  and  so  it  is  the  same  with  sanctification,  and  folio 
as  the  efiect  does  its  cause  ;  and  in  this  sense  a  wicked 
his  present  estate,  is  not  immediately  capable  of  rep 
Secondly,  repentance  may  be  taken  for  a  sincere  alterat 
man's  nnfii)  purposes  and  intentions ;  and  so  it  preced 
and  a  wicked  man  ought  and  may  repent ;  it  is  a  c 
mediately  incumbent  upon  him  in  order  to  his  salvatii 
though,  when  I  say  a  wicked  man  may  repent,  and  tl 
bis  prayers  be  acceptable  to  God ;  we  must  distinguish 
the  mstant  immediately  going  before  his  repentance,  in  rei 
which  only  he  is  to  be  termed  wicked,  and  fhe  bstant  ol 
pentance,  in  respect  of  which  he  is  become  another  man. 
same  sense,  therefore,  that  the  wicked  may  be  said  to  rept 
may  be  said  to  hare  their  prayers  and  services  accept 
i^  the  wicked  antecedently  so  taken,  and  (as  they  s[ 
stem  devito)  to  wit,  before  the  instant  of  their  repenta 
concomitantlyi  and  in  senw  compotUo ;  the  wicked  as  st: 
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wUk  he  is  such,  can  neither  »pent  n«r  p»7»  nor- haT«  «7  mmB. 
ence  or  acceptance  at  the  throne  of  grace. 

And  thus  much  concerning  the  second  general  head,  viz.  to 
show  what  it  is  to  have  our  prayers  accepteai  with  God.  I  pro- 
ceed now  to 

in.  The  third  thing,  to  show  whence  U  is  that  a  man^s  regard^ 
f$ig  or  loving  nn  in  his  heart  Undere  his  prayers  Jirom  acceptance 
vstlh  God. 

1.  The  first  reason  is,  because  in  this  case  he  cannot  pray  by 
the  Spirit.  All  prayers  that  are  acceptable  with  God  are  the 
breathings  of  his  own  Spirit  within  us.  Horn.  viii.  26,  ^^We 
know  not  what  we  should  pray  for  as  we  ought ;  but  the  Spirit 
itself  maketh  intercession  for  us  with  sighs  and  groans  Aat  can- 
not be  uttered."  As  without  the  intercession  of  Christ  we  can- 
not have  our  prayers  accepted,  so  without  the  intercession  of  the 
Spirit  we  cannot  pray.  No  prayeis  can  find  the  way  to  heayen, 
but  such  as  first  come  firom  thence.  Every  sincere  prayer,  it  is 
a  beam  of  the  sun  of  righteousness  darted  into  our  hearts,  and 
from  thence  reflecting  back  again.  But  now,  as  long  as  sin  and 
the  love  of  it  have  dominion  in  the  soul,  the  Spirit  of  Grod  is 
silent ;  for  as  prevailing  corruption  and  the  Spirit  cannot  cohabit 
together,  so  neither  can  they  work  together.  The  motions  of  sin 
and  (^  the  Spirit  often  struggle  in  the  same  heart,  as  Pharez 
and  Zarah  did  in  the  same  womb,  in  Gren.  xxxviii.  29  ;  the .  mo- 
tions of  the  Spirit  put  fi)rth  their  hand,  but  those  of  sin  prevailing, 
they  drew  it  back  again,  and  sin  comes  out  first  Wherefore,  if 
any  one  bears  a  love  and  liking  to  sin,  let  him  never  expect  to 
have  his  prayer  accepted,  till  sin  and  the  Spirit  concur  in  the  Bame 
petition. 

2.  The  second  reason  is,  because  as  long  as  a  man  regards  ini- 
quity in  his  heart,  he  cannot  pray  in  faith ;  that  is,  he  cannot  build 
a  rational  confidence  upon  any  promise  that  God  will  accept  him. 
Now  faith  always  respects  the  promise,  and  promise  of  acceptance 
is  made  only  to  the  upright :  so  long,  therefore,  as  men  cherish  a 
love  of  sin  in  their  heart,  they  either  understand  not  the  promises, 
aad  so  they  pray-  without  understanding ;  or  they  understand 
them,  and  yet  misapply  them  to  themselves,  and  so  they  pray 
in  presumption:  in  either  case  they  have  litde  cause  to  hope 
for  acceptance.  This  reason  naturally  issues  from  the  former ; 
for  whosoever  prays  not  in  the  Spirit  prays  not  in  faith;  and 
every  prayer  made  in  faith  is  also  indited  by  the  Spirit ;  only 
with  this  distinction,  that  in  every  such  prayer  the  Spirit  is  the 
principal  agent,  and  faith  the  instrumental.  .  Here  we  may  ob- 
serve, that  faith  may  be  eiAer  taken  for  the  habit  and  seed  of 
fiuth,  or  for  the  act  and  exercise  of  that  habit.  Now  the  unre- 
generate  man  has  not  so  much  as  the  habit  or  principle  of  fieutk, 
n&d  so  upon  no  hand  can  have  bis  prayers  accepted ;  add  he  that 
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is  truly  regenerate,  and  endued  with  this  principle,  yet  whil 
b  entangled  with  the  lore  of  sin,  cannot  act  nor  exercise 
principle,  and  so  neither  can  his  prayers  be  acceptable.  I 
causes  the  soul  fiducialiy  and  strongly  to  rely  and  cast  itself  i 
God  in  prayer :  love  to  sin  causes  the  soul  to  depart  and  fly 
fiom  God.  Faith  clears  up  the  evidence  of  our  title  to  the 
mises ;  love  to  sin  (although  we  have  a  title  to  the  promise) 
converdon)  yet  it  slurs  and  takes  away  the  evidence  ;  and  a 
this  is  gone,  we  cannot  pray  with  any  life  and  vigour.  Bu 
manifest  further  the  nature  of  a  wicked  man's  prayer  not  acte( 
faith,  see  Rom.  xir.  23,  "  Whatsoever  is  not  of  &ilh  is  sin." 
wonder,  therefore,  if  that  which  is  sin,  and  so  consequently 
serves  a  curse,  cannot  prevail  for  the  obtaining  a  blessing. 

Objection.  But  it  may  be  objected,  if,  dnnng  the  ^me  of 
regard  and  love  to  integrity,  our  prayers  (as  not  proceeding  f 
faith)  are  sins,  then  it  is  our  duty  not  to  pray,  dnce  it  is  the  i 
of  all  men  to  forbear  sin. 

I  answer;  That  this  consequence  is  very  unreasonable,  ii 
much  as  omission  of  prayer  is  of  its  own  nature  a  sin,  and  th 
^eater.  And  for  that  maxim  that  it  is  the  du^  of  all  to  fori 
sin,  it  is  to  be  understood  of  those  actions  that  in  their  own  I 
and  nature  are  sins,  not  of  those  that  are  such  by  accident, 
the  defect  of  some  circumstance  ;  in  which  case  the  defect  is  t< 
amended,  and  not  the  action  to  be  omitted.  Now  prayer  of  it 
and  in  its  nature  is  good,  and  becomes  sinful  only  from  some 
herent  corruption  which  derives  a  tincture  and  defilement  upon 
vrherefore  it  ought  to  be  our  business  to  endeavour  the  remr 
of  this  corruption,  which  weakens,  pollutes,  and  defiles  our  pray 
and  not  to  cease  from  prayer  itself.  And  thus  much  for 
second  reason. 

3.  The  third  reason  is,  because  while  we  regard  iniquity  in 
hearts  we  cannot  pray  with  fervency ;  which,  next  to  sincerity 
the  great  qualification  of  prayer,  to  which  God  has  annexe 
promise  of  acceptance, Matt.  xi.  12,  "The  kingdom  of  hea 
■uffers  violence,  and  the  violent  alone  take  it  by  force ;"  N 
vii.  7,  those  only  that  seek  are  like  to  find,  and  those  that  kno 
to  have  admittance ;  all  which  expressions  denote  veheme 
and  importunity.  Now  the  cause  of  vehemence,  in  our  pr 
fution  of  any  good,  is  our  love  of  it ;  for  proportionable  to 
affection  we  bear  to  any  thing  is  the  earnestness  of  our  desi 
and  the  diligence  of  our  pursuit  aHer  it.  So  long  tht:refore 
the  love  of  tan  possesses  our  hearts,  our  love  to  spiritual  thi 
i»  dull,  heavy,  inactive,  and  our  prayers  for  them  must  ne 
he  angwerable.  O  the  wretched  fallacy  that  the  soul  will  I 
put  upon  itself!  At  the  same  time  it  will  love  its  sin  and  [ 
against  it ;  at  the  same  time  it  will  entreat  for  grace,  wit 
desire  not  to  prevail :  as  a  father  confesses  of  himself,  that 
fore  his  converdon  he  would   pray  for  chastity,  with  a  se 
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itierTe  in  bis  wishes,  that  God  would  not  grant  his  prayer.  Such 
•re  ihe  mysterious,  intricate  treacheries,  by  which  the  love  of  sin 
will  make  a  soul  deceire  and  ciicumvent  itself.  How  lan^idly 
aad  faintly  will  it  pray  for  spiritual  mercies,  conscience  in  the 
mean  while  giving  the  lie  to  every  such  petition !  The  soul,  in 
this  case,  cannot  pray  against  sin  in  earnest ;  it  fights  against  it, 
but  neither  with  hope  nor  intent  to  conquer ;  as  lovers,  usually,  ia 
a  game  one  a^inst  another,  with  a  desire  to  lose.  So  then,  while 
we  regard  imquity,  how  is  it  possible  for  us  to  re^d  spiritual 
things,  the  only  lawful  object  of  our  prayers  ?  and,  if  we  regard 
them  not,  how  can  we  be  urgent  with  God  for  the  giving  of  them  ? 
And  where  there  is  no  fervency  on  our  part,  no  wonder  if  there 
is  no  answer  on  God's. 

And  thus  much  concerning  the  reasons,  why  love  to  sin  hinders 
the  acceptance  of  our  prayers ;  they  would  both  admit  and  de» 
serve  a  lai^r  handling ;  but 

IV.  I  pass  to  the  application :  which  shall  be  only  a  use  of  ex* 
hortation  to  all,  that  in  their  prayers- they  would  endeavour  to  come 
with  hearts  free  from  hypocrisy,  and.  the  love  of  sin ;  and,  firom 
what  has  been  said,  msJce  that  conclusion  that  Paul  did  in  2  Tim. 
ii.  19,  '^  Let  every  one  that  nameth  the  name  of  Christ"  (especially 
in  prayer)  "  depart  from  iniquity."  The  prayer  will  still  savour  of 
that  which  lies  in  the  heart ;  as  the  putrefaction  of  the  inward 
parts  give  a  nobomeness  to  the  breath.  God,  that  would  not  let 
David,  because  he  had  made  great  wars  and  shed  much  blood, 
build  him  a  temple ;  if  thou  oarriest  blood  and  revenge  in  thy 
heart,  will  not  let  thee  worship  in  his  temple.  It  was  an  excel- 
lent apeech  that  Homer  puts  m  the  mouth  of  Hector,  in  the  sixth 
Iliad  ;  and  spoken  by  a  Christian  to  the  true  God,  from  a  principle 
of  faith,  might  savour  oS  good  divinity.  When  he  comes  fix>m 
the  fight,  and  being  entreated  by  his  mother  to  sacrifice  to  the 
gods  ;  "  No,"  says  he ; 
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•M  dread  to  sacrifice  to  the  gods  with* unwashed  hands;"  how 
much  more  should  the  Christian  to  the  true  God,  with  an  un- 
washed heart;  "for,"  says  he,  *^it  is  not  decent  or  fitting  fiw  a 
warrior,  besmeared  with  blood  and  dirt,  to  present  his  suppli- 
cation to  God."  God  has  declared  himself  a  jealous  God,  and 
win  be  worshipped  in  truth :  but,  as  long  as  we  have  holiness  in 
our  tongue,  and  sin  in  our  heart,  we  worship  him  with  a  lie :  and 
let  none  think,  as  Jacob  did  from  his  father,  so  from  God  also,  to 
extort  a  blessing  with  a  lie.  He  that  under  the  law,  for  the  most 
part,  was  worshipped   with  the    offering  of  lambs,  will^   in  the 

Sspfl- worship,  dispense  with  our   bringing  them,  so  we  bring 
rir  innocence. 
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To  {ras  this  duty  of  mnwiitf  in  our  woahip,  wa  ms] 
these  two  motiyes : 

1^  Motive. .  By  praying  to  God  with  inancere,  an-reg 
hearts,  we  iocur  th^  certain  fnistiatioD  of  all  our  prayen- 
sure,  to  rational  men,  that  propose  to  Ihemselres  nn  end 
their  actions,  it  should  be  some  trouble  to  make  long  prayei 
to  be  aiuwered  with  nothing  but  disappointment :  to  offer  a 
fice,  lilce  Cain,  and  for  God  to  have  no  respect  to  their  sac 
Magna  conain  nUal  agere ;  m  much  labouf  and  pains  to 
with  heaven  for  a  ooChing.  Tbis  is  the  end  of  all  bypw 
prayeis ;  they  ^re  only,  empty  words,  and  accordingly  th^ 
into  wind. 

2nd  Motive.  In  such  prayers  we  are  not  only  certain  : 
gain  a  blessing,  but  also  we  incur  the  danger  of  a  heai'y 
He  that  comes  to  the  wedding  without  a  weddinf^-garment, 
only  like  to  miss  of  the  feast,  but  also  to  be  cast  into  a  priso 
the  leprosy  of  sin  cleaves  to  thy  head,  God  has  forbid  i 
ealec  the  congregation.  If  lust  lies  burning  in  thy  hei 
pride  lies  swelling  in  thy  bosom,  beware  and  stand  on  ;  Gc 
commanded,  if  any  such  beast  dare  approach  his  holy  mm 
&il  he  should  be  struck  through.  And  he  will  certainly 
for  he  has  made  ready  the  sword  and  arrows  of  his  vengeac 
the  same  purpose.  Jacob's  argument  to  his  mother  was 
that  if  his  &ther  should  discern  his  fraud,  he  should  not  or 
gain  a  blessing,  but  also  bring  a  curse  upon  himself,  Gen. 
12.  So  when  a  hypocrite  makes  his  false,  yet  specious  ad( 
to  his  heavenly  Father  for  a  blessing,  God  may  say  to  him 
voice,  indeed,  is  the  voice  of  a  holy  Jacob,  but  thy  heart 
heart  of  a  profane  Esau  ;  and  accordingly  he  will  cuise  hii 
he  shall  be  cursed.  And  no  wonder;  for  to  engage  in 
while  the  heart  goes  a  whoring  after  sin,  what  is  it  else, 
delude  and  mock  the  great  God  P  And  God  has  said,  that  I 
not  be  mocked  ;  he  will  not  endure  to  have  a  hypocrite  coi 
alTront  him  to  his  face :  if  we  pray  only  in  a  mockery,  Gc 
curse  and  punish  in  earnest.  If  the  heart  be  torn  from  the 
it  becomes  a  dead  body ;  and  the  heart,  separated  from  the  ; 
makes  a  dead  prayer  :  and  we  know,  as  our  Saviour  says, 
is  not  a  God  of  the  dead,  but  of  the  living."  Better  one  si; 
broken  expression,  with  sincerity,  than  the  most  long,  ac 
and  elaborate  prayer,  with  hypocrisy.  Gratiar  est  qui  i 
ieiubrit,  puram  catlamque  meiUem,  quam  qiti  nteditatum  can 
tvUrii.  A  man  that  is  in  conspiracy  agamst  his  king,  and 
(hat  his  king  understands  his  conspiracy,  would  he  dan 
and  present  with  a  petition .'  He  that  is  m  love  and  leagi 
nn,  IS  a  traitor  and  conspirator  against  God  ;  and  had  he  th 
dread  of  him  that  he  has  of  3h  earthly  prince,  he  would 
that  in  such  a  case  it  is  death  to  come  into  his  presence.^ 
tome  formal  hypocrites  set  upon  this  duty,  with  Uieir  eyes 
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ii|^  4Bd  soflie  forced  tears,  not  having  their  hearts  at  all  aflected 
vith  die  sense  of  that  which  they  pretend  to ;  if  we  consider  the 
TifooMs  of  the  aflGront,  and  the  mnnite  majesty  of  God  that  is  so 
aiiottted,  it  is  an  aigiunent  of  his  inconceivable  mercy  and  for- 
beannce^  that  such  are  not  struck  dead  in  the  place. 

But  to  direct  us  how  to  pray  with  sincerity,  I  shall  only  give 
thb  rule :  before  you  enter  upon  prayer,  endeavour  to  prepare  your 
)M«utts  bv  a  thorough  and  a  strict  examination.  This,  if  any 
A^Bi^>  will  clear  the  coast.  Sift  yourselves  by  examining,  as  Satan 
does  by  tempting.  Search  and  shake  every  comer  of  your  heart. 
RaasAck  every  passage  of  your  life.  Believe  it,  if  any  one  un- 
fortified lust,  one  cursed  action  lies  undiscemed,  it  will  trouble 
^  peace  of  &e  whole  soul.  Whosoever  therefore  is  conscious  to 
Idaiself  of  any  regard  or  love  that  he  bears  to  his  iniquity,  and 


bi$  sin,  and  then  come  and  ofier,  and  the  sacrifice  of  his  prayer 
sWl  be  accepted. 

To  whom  therefore  be  rendered  and  ascribed,  as  is  most  due, 
ilU  praise,  might,  majesty,  and  dombion,  both  now  and  for 
tvimacire.    Amen. 
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SERMON  X. 

all  things  known  to  god. 

1  John  hi.  20. 

God  is  greater  than  our  hearty  and  knaweth  all  things. 

God,  the  creator  of  all  things,  an  object  fitter  for  our  adoration, 
than    our   curious,   but    yet  weak    inquiries,  is  infinite    in   his 
being,  and  so  consequently  not  to  be  comprehended  by  our  finite 
understanding :   yet  since  he  is  pleased  to  command  us  to  wor- 
flbip  him,  which  we  cannot  rationally  do,  unless  in  some  measure 
we  know  him ;  he  is  therefore  also  pleased  to  aid  our  weak  con- 
ceptions, by  several  expressions  of  himself,  which  we  call  attri- 
butes ;   as,  that  he  is  just,  wise,  merciful,  and  the  like ;  all  which, 
according  to  the  common  notions  that  men  hare  of  justice,  wis- 
dom, and  mercy,  are  not  strictly  and  properly  to  be  found  in  God  ; 
80  that,  indeed,  these  words,  as  by  us  applied  to  him,  rather  tes- 
tify our  reverential  desires  of  honouring  him,  than  at  all  express 
bis  nature.      For  our  words  expressing  only  those  ideas  and 
images  of  things  in  the   mind,  all  which  were  conveyed  thither 
through  the   senses,  it  is  impossible  they  should  properly  express 
the  nature  of  God,  which  was  never  comprehended  by  the  short 
reach  of  our  senses ;    and  therefore  they  could   not  report  any 
representation  of  him  to  the   mind,  which  might   afterwards  be 
expressed  in  words.     And  thus,  by  natural  ratiocination,  I  gather 
that  these  words,  just,  righteous,  and  merciful,  do  not  indeed  ex- 
actly signify  the  nature  and  being  of  God.     It  is  the  prerogative 
of  bis  essence  not  only  to  surpass  the  ken  of  sense,  but  also  to 
nonplus  the  most  accurate  and^  sagacious  discourses  of  reason. 
He  laughs  at  the  bold  and  laborious  attempts  of  our  understand- 
ings, in  comprehending  him:    and,  by.  his  excessive  brightness, 
wards  off  the  eyes  of  the  beholder,  and  (as  we  may  say,  by  a 
seeiuing  contradiction,  but  a  real  truth)  is  like  the  sun,  too  visible 
to  be  seen.     And  shall  we  then,   poor  mortals,  think  ourselves 
able  to  express  what  we  are  not  so  much  as  able  to  conceive  ? 
And  if  our  thoughts  take  in  a  larger  compass  and  latitude  than 
our  expressions,  (for  who  is  it  that   cannot  think  more  than  he 
"peaks?)  then,  certainly,  if  we  cannot  reach  his  essence  by  our 
niost  elevated   thoughts,  much  less  can  we  do  it  by  our  words. 
But  the  same  is  further  demonstrable  from  the  difference  of  righ- 
teousness, mercy,  and  power,  properly  so  called,  from  any  thing 
that  is  in  God.    For  these  are  all  qualities  inherent  in  die  soid 
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of  man,  by  virtue  whereof  he  is  enabled  to  act.  For  the  soul 
being  unable  of  itself,  and  by  its  bare  substance,  to  advance 
into  action,  there  are  requisite  therefore  these  certain  qualities, 
by  the  instrumental  mediation  of  which,  it  may  exert  its  several 
operations.  So  that  the  soul,  Mdthcut ;  )tS'  respective  faculties  and 
qualities  to  act  by,  is  like  an  artificer  without  his  tools :  but  now 
it  is  far  otherwise  with  almighty  God  in  his  workings,  whose  ac- 
tions immediately  stream  from  his  essence,  without  the  auxiharv 
intervention  of  any  being  distinct  from  himself.  Whereupon  it 
must  be  gianted,  that  these  things,  justice,  mercy,  &c.,  exist  not  of 
themselves,  but  as  they  are  shouldered,  and.  propped  up  hj  the 
subject  in  which  they  are;  and  therefore  are  imperfect  beings, 
and  so  not  properly  to  be  found  in  God,  whose  very  nature  it  is 
to  be  perfect.  And  furthermore,  as  they  are  always  distinct  from 
the  essence  in  which  they  are,  we  thence  also  collect  that  they 
are  not  in  God,  who  is  an  mdivisible,  absolute,  and  uncompounded 
being,  in  whom  there  is  nothing  to  be  found  but  what  is  really 
himself.    . 

.  But  it  may  be  said.  If  these  things  are  so,  that  righteousness, 
justice,  and  mercy  are  not  really  and  properly  in  Grod  ;  whence  is 
it  that  the  scripture  so  oflen  attributes  these  things  to  him  ? 
I  answer,  in  this,  as  in  many  other  things,  it  speaks  according 
to  the  manner  of  men.  In  tne  same  sense  it  attributes  hands, 
eyes,  and  ears  to  God,  not  really,  but  metaphorically ;  that  by 
the  things  we  see,  we  may  in  some  measure  apprehend  him  that 
is  invisible.  In  short,  therefore,  righteousness,  justice,  and  mercy, 
are  attributed,  not  according  to  the  reality  of  the  things  them- 
selves, but  by  the  analogy  of  their  effects.  The  meaning  is  this : 
God  is  callecf  merciful,  because  some  of  his  actions  bear  a  pro- 
portion to  those  that  men  exercise  from  a  principle  of  mercy ; 
and  powerful,  because  some  of  his  actions  have  a  similitude  to 
those  that  men  exercise  from  a  principle  of  power :  and  so  of 
the  rest.  Some  say  the  like  of  his  decrees ;  who  affirm,  that 
Grod  can  no  more  properly  be  said  to  decree  a  thing,  than  to  fore- 
know it,  to  whom  all  thin^  are  present.  Now,  according  to  the 
aense  of  these  men,  God  is  said  to  decree,  because  some  of  his 
actions  have  a  likeness  to  such  actions  as  men  produce  under  a 
decree  or  resolution.  But  I  forbear,  ance  I  am  aifrad  that  I 
have  gone  too  far  in  these  •  notions  already.  But  being,  in  mv 
subsequent  discourse,  to  insist  upon  one  of  the  a.ttributes  of  Goa, 
I  thought  it  oonvenient  to  premise  something  of  them  in  general. 

We  find  mention  of  them  all  in  scripture,  and  peculiarly  the 
words  which  I  have  at  present  read  to  you,  clearly  hold  forth 
bis  oxQpniscience,  or  infinite  knowledge.  The  words  are  plain  and 
need  no-explica^oa$.  therefore  I  shall  forthwith  draw  this  doc^' 
trine  from  them,  not  much  diflerent  from  the  words  themselves;* 
vis* 
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His  may  seem  a  principle,  and  therefore  not  to  be  doabted,' 
and  eonsequently  needless  to  be  proved.  Bat  he  that  has  looked 
into  controyer^,  and  especially  those  two  which  are  now  the 
most  considerable,  the  Arminian  and  Socinian,  will  find  that  their 
grand  fallacy,  their  ftpCtw  4<vd(>(,  is  founded  upon  their  erroiie- 
oas  stinting  of  God's  knowledge ;  but  the  first  of  these  especially, 
who  affirm,  that  God's  knowledge,  in  respect  of  contingent  fu- 
tures^ is  only  conditional,  that  is,  God  does  not  absolutely  fore* 
know  that  such  things  will  come  to  pass  ;  but  upon  supposal  that 
such  and  such  causes  meet  with  such  and  such  circumstances, 
then  he  knows  such  things  will  follow :  but  now,  if  God  does  not 
absolutely  and  certainly  know  eyery  contingent  future,  it  follows, 
ftat  lie  does  not  absolutely  will  anu  decree  it ;  for  whatsoever  he 
wills  he  also  knows;  and  if  God  does  not  will  the  fature  ex* 
istenee  of  it,  whence  comes  it  to  exist  ?  Certainly  not  from 
God,  but  fipom  itself;  for  if  God  hfereafter  vouchsafes  a  produc- 
tive influence  to  the  actual  producing  of  a  thing  contingent, 
which  we  now  suppose  future  (which  God  must  do,  or  cease  to 
be  Ae  first  cause  of  all  things) :  I  say,  if  Grod  vouchsafes  his 
power  to  give  it  existence,  it  follows,  that  he  wills  the  production 
and  existence  of  it  at  that  time ;  for  God  wills  a  thing  before  he 
does  it :  and  it  also  follows,  that  if  he  wills  it  at  that  time,  ^e 
always  willed  and  decjreed  it  before  ;  for  to  aflSrm  that  Qod  wffli 
the  existence  of  a*  thing  contingent,  then  in  the  producing  of  it, 
which  before,  while  it  was  yet  future,  he  did  not  will  or  decree ; 
this  b  to  make  a  new  act  of  willing,  which  is  an  immanent  act, 
and  therefore  not  distinct  from  God,  to  begin  in  time;  that  is, 
to  make  something  that  is  the  same  with  God  to  be  in  God  now, 
winch  was  not  in  him  before :  which  is  hugely  absurd,  if  not 
bhspheinous.  Thus  we  see  the  denial  of  Grod's  absolute  certain 
Jbreknowledge  of  all  things  makes  the  existence  of  many  of 
them  entirely  independent  upon  God,  and  totally  from  themselves ; 
which  is  indeed  to  make  him  an  idle  epicurean  God,  and  to 
deify  them.  And  herein  lies  the  iabominatidn  of  asserting  God's 
knowledge  in  respect  of  any  thing  conditional.  -  As  for  the  next 
opinion,  Soctnus  endeavouring  to  assert  the  freedom  of  man's 
will  in  the  highest,  and  observing  that  God's  absolute  certain 
fcreknowledge  did  lay  an  antecedent  necessity  upon  all  men's  ac- 
tioos  as  to  their  event,  he  makes'  short  and  thorough  work,  and 
titterty  denies  his  prescience.  Animadvertendum  est  infailtbilem 
btatn  Dei  prtmatimemj  qt^am  pro  re  concessd  adversarii  summnif 
A  nobis  rum  admUHj  Socin.  Prselect.  cap^  viii.  And  that  he 
night  not  seem  to  blaspheme  without  some  reason,  he  says,  as 
God,  though  he  is  omnipotent,  cannot  yet  do  (hose  things  thiit 
impfy  a  contradiction ;  so,  though  he  is  omniscient,  he  cannot 
know  things,  the  knowledge  of  which  implies  the  same  absurdity ; 
which,  he  says,  will  fbllo^  in  assertihg  that  God  has  a,  certain  in* 
Kffibte  knowledge  of  those  ttiings  ivhich  in  themselves  ^ot  mi 
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certain  and  contingent.  And  thas  we  see,  that  althoii^  God's 
omniscience  be  indeed  a  principle,  and  therefore  ou^t  to  be 
granted ;  yet  since  it  is  thus  controverted  and  denied,  it  is  no  less 
needful  to  be  proved. 

In  the  prosecution  of  this,  I  shall, 

t.  Prove  the  proposition,  and  that  both  by  scripture  and 
reason. 

II.  I  shall  show  the  excellency  of  this  knowledge  of  God,  be- 
yond the  knowledge  of  men  or  angels. 

ni.  From  the  consideration  of  that  excellency,  I  shall  deduce 
something  by  way  of  inference  and  application. 

I.  And  first  for  theproofofU.  and  that  from  scripture.  In  John 
xxi.  17,  Peter  says  to  Christ,  Lord,  thou  knowest  all  things ; 
thou  knowest  that  I  love  thee."  Divines  do  heie  generally  ac- 
knowledge, that  in  these  words  Peter  makes  a  confession  of  the 
deity  of  Christ,  which  could  not  be  inferred,  unless  there  was  a 
necessary  connexion  between  the  divine  nature  and  the  power  of 
knowing  all  things ;  for  in  this  consists  the  strength  of  Peter's  ar- 
gument, proving  Christ  to  be  God  ;  in  this  he  ascribes  a  property 
to  him  that  agrees  only  to  God :  as  Christ  elsewhere  proves  him- 
self to  be  really  a  man,  by  assuming  those  properties  to  himself 
which  are  inseparably  inherent  in  man's  nature.  Another  scripture 
proving  the  same  truth,  is  that  of  Heb.  iv.  13,  ^'  All  things  are 
naked  and  open  unto  the  eyes  of  him  with  whom  we  have  to  do  ;" 
that  is,  by  a  mataphor,  to  his  understanding,  which,  by  reason  of 
the  quickness  and  spirituality  of  this  sense,  is  often  expressed  by 
an  eye^  and  knowing  by  seeing :  so  that  the  words  import  thus 
much,  that  God  most  clearly  discerns  and  knows  all  things  and 
actions,  as  the  eye  manifestly  beholds  those  objects  that  are  fully 
presented  to  its  view.  There  are  many  other  places  in  scripture 
that  richly  hold  forth  God's  omniscience,  but  in  a  point  so  evident 
these  two  may  suffice. 

Our  second  proof  is  from  reason ;  and  here  our  first  argument 
shall  be  drawn  from  his  works  of  creation  and  providence.  It  is 
impossible  that  he  that  made  all  things  should  not  also  know  all 
things.  Who  is  it  that  cannot  readily  acknowledge  and  read  his 
own  hand  ?  What  artificer  is  there  that  does  not  presently  know 
and  distinguish  his  own  work?  In  all  rational  agents,  before  eveij 
action  there  is  presupposed  a  knowledge  of  the  thing  that  is  to  be 
produced  by  that  action.  So  that  if  we  grant  (as  I  suppose  none 
denies)  that  God  is  the  maker  of  all  things,  that  every  creature 
dropped  into  the  worid  through  his  hands,  we  cannot  be  so  absurd 
as  to  deny  him  a  distinct  knowledge  of  tiiose  things,  which  with 
his  own  finger  he  made  and  fasnioned.  Next,  his  providence 
sufficiendy  declares  his  omniscience ;  if  he  manages,  rules,  and 
governs  all  thin^,  yea  sin  itself,  sometimes  by  permitting, 
sometimes  by  limiting   or  preventing,  other  times  by  punishing 
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it,  it  clearly  follows^  that  he  has  full  cc^nizance  of  those  thing9, 
since  all  these  acts  presuppose  knowledge. 

Now,  from  the  consideration  of  this  attribute,  since  it  is  our 
duty  to  be  like  our  heavenly  Father,  let  us  endeavour  also  to  re- 
semble him  in  knowledge.  As  it  is  the  perfection  of  God  to 
know  all  things,  so  it  is  the  excellency  of  man  to  know  any  thing 
aright.  Ignorance,  it  is  the  dishonour  of  our  nature;  and  he 
that  continues  in  it,  what  does  he  but  erect  a  certain  kingdom  of 
darkness  in  his  soul  ?  But  of  all  knowledge,  that  is  &e  most 
excellent  upon  which  depends  our  eternal  interest :  I  mean,  our 
knowledge  of  God  in   Christ.      In    comparison  of  which,   Grod 

fives  a  very  slight  character  of  all  things  besides.     What   more 
esirable  in  the  eyes  of  the  world  than  nches  ?    What  more  ex- 
cellent than  strength,   more  to  be  admired  than   wisdom  ?    Yet 
what  says  God  of   all  these,  Jer.  ix.  23,  24,  ^^  Thus  saith   the 
Lord,  Let  not  the  wise  man  glory  in  his  wisdom ;   neither  let  the 
mighty  man  gloiy  in  his  might;  let  not  the  rich  man  glory  in 
his  riches :   but  Jet  him  that  glorieth  glory  in  this,  that  ne   un- 
derstandeth   and  knoweth   me,  that  I  am  the  Lord,  that  exercise 
loving-kindness,  judgment,   and    righteousness,   in  the    earth." 
So  that  this  is  a  knowledge  that  does  not  only  suipass  strengUi 
and  riches,   before   which   the  very  heathens  could  prefer  their 
poor  knowledge  of  nature  ;  but  it  is  such  a  knowledge,  in  com- 
parison  of  which  the  very  wisdom   of  men  is  folly.    Consider 
also,  that  this  is  the  sure  way  to  everlasting  life ;   so  sure,  that  in 
scripture  it  is  called  everlasting  life  itself,  in  John  xvii.  3,   ''  And 
this  is  life  eternal,  that  they  might  know  thee,  the  only  true  Grod, 
and  Jesus  Christ,  whom  thou  hast  sent."     Observe  likewise,  as 
this  knowledge  is  called   eternal   life,  so,  on  the   contrary,  the 
Spirit  of  God   calls  ignorance  eternal  death,  John  iii.  19,     And 
this  is  the  condemnation  that  light  is  come  into  the  world,  and 
men  love  darkness  rather  than  ligtit."     Now  if  there  can  be  any 
greater  argument  to  a  rational  soul,  to  pursue  afier  this  knowledge, 
than  the   obtaining  eternal  life,   let  that  soul  neglect  it ;    and 
on  the  other  hand,  if  there  can  be  any  stronger  motive  to  woo  a 
man  out  of  his  ignorance,  than  avoiding  damnation,  let  him  hug 
his  ignorance  as  a  desirable  thing  ;  let  him  embrace  a  cloud,  and 
refinesh  himself  under  the   shadow  of  death.     But  consider  this, 
you  that  are  ignorant  of  God,  i^orant  in  the   midst  of  teaching 
ordinances.     O  how  dreadful  is  it,  to  enjoy  precious  means  of 
knowledge,  and  only  to  be  proficient  in  ignorance !    As  long  as 
thou  art  destitute  of  this  spiritual  light  and  knowledge,  thou  art 
to  the  devil  as  Samson  to  the  Philistines  without  his  eyes,  thou 
must  go  whither  he  will  lead  thee,  grind  in  his  mill,  and  undergo 
all  the  slavish  drudgery  of  sin,  that  a  malicious  devil,  that  hates 
thy  soul,  can  put  thee  to.    But  on  the  other  side,  knowledge, 
as  it  makes  thee  in  a  true  sense  a  man,  so  this  saving;  knowleoge 
of  God  makes  thee  more  than  a  man,  that  is,  a  Christian.     And 
Vol.  IV.— 18  m  2 
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remember,  as  the  preposteroas  desire  of  knowledge  was  the  first 
cause .  of  man's  unhappy  fall,  so  the  pursuit  of  this  spiritual 
knowledge  must  be  the  first  occasion  of  his  recovefy. 

Thus  far  the  arguments  by  which  we  prove  GrOd's  omniscience ; 
pass  we  now  to 

n.  The  second  thing,  which  is  to  show  the  excellemcj;  of  GotPif 
knotoledgey  above  the  knowledge  either  of  mtn  or  angels.  And  thid 
appears,  1.  From  the  properties  of  this  knowledge;  2.  From  the 
object. 

1.  Concemmg  its  properties.  The  first  property  holding  forth 
fhe  excellency  of  this  knowledge,  is  tht  exceeding  evidence,  and 
consequently  the  certainty  of  it;  for  though  a  thing  may  be 
eertain^  and  yet  not  evident,  yet  whatsoever  is  evident,  that  also 
is  certain.  Evidence  brings  a  property  eroanent  from  tbs  essence 
and  being  of  knowledge  ;  it  follows,  that  that  which  includes  the 
nature  of  knowledge  in  an  infinite  manner,  must  be  also  attended 
by  a  most  infinitely  clear  evidence.  He  diat  causes  that  innate 
evidence  in  every  object,  by  which  it  moves  and  strikes  the  faculty, 
shall  not  he  see  ?  He  that  gives  light  to  the  eye,  by  which  that 
evidence  is  discerned,  shall  not  he  discern  ?  The  great  iniellectus 
agensy  that  by  shining  upon  our  understandings  causes  us  to  un- 
derstand, shall  not  he  himself  understand  much  more  clearly  ? 
John  i.  9,  it  is  said  of  Christ,  in  respect  of  his  deity,  that  '*  he  is 
the  true  light,  that  lighteth  every  man  that  cometh  into  the 
world."  It  is  elsewhere  said  of  God,  that  he  is  "  the  Father  of 
Hghts."  Indeed,  the  knowledge  of  man,  upon  the  greatest  im- 
provements, retains  a  great  mixture  of  ignorance,  and  all  his 
labour,  all  the  travail  of  his  soul,  in  the  pursuit  of  science,  is  not 
able  thoroughly  to  work  out  that  darkness  of  mind  which  he 
brought  with  him  into  the  world  ;  but  now  Ood  is  not  only  light, 
but  such  a  light  as  with  him  there  is  no  darkness  at  all.  And^ 
thus  it  is  clear,  that  the  best  of  human  knowledge  is  not  able  to 
contest  with  the  divine.  But  yet  may  not  the  angels,  those  sons 
of  light  and  knowledge,  those  near  resemblances  of  their  Creator, 
may  not  they  at  least  vie  with  the  divine  knowledge  ?  Why, 
no.  For  even  the  angels  stoop  down  and  pry  into  Ae  mysteries 
of  Cfod,  and  particularly  that  of  the  incarnation,  as  it  is  iii  1  Pet. 
i,  12.  Therefore  they  do  not  fully  and  evidentially  know  them, 
for  the^e  are  the  postures,  not  of  those  that  know  already,  but 
of  thosQ  tfaa^  endeavour  to  know.  But  now  God  must  needs 
know  this  great  mystery,  for  he  contrived  it.  In  Job  iv.  18,  he 
is  said  to  charge  his  angels  with  folly."  Certainly  then  he 
must  have  a  transcendently  perfect  wisdom,  far  excelling  theirs. 
From  hence,  therefore,  we  see,  that  the  knowledge  of  Grod,  even 
as  to  its  clearness  and  prefgnant  evidence,  is  inconceivably  beyond 
the  knowledge  of  men  or  an^ls. 

2.  Another  property  of  this  knowledge,  showing  Qie  exceUence 
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of  it  is  ibisj  fli^t  it  it  a  knowledge  indepeniient  iipon  die  exist^ 
eact  of  the  object  or  thing  known.  Man  indeed  receives  nothing 
into  his  understanding 'bat  through  his  senses;  and  Sense  h|is 
nothing  but  -what  it  fetches  from  £e  object.  Take  away  sounds^ 
and  there  will  be  no  heaiing ;  deprive  us  of  light,  and  ftere  w)Q 
be  no  seeing.  But  now  6^  beholds  all  things  in  himself  j  and 
ttiat  both  eminently,  as  he  sees  his  own  perfection^  ivfaich 
eminently  includes  all  the  perfection  that  is  scattered  amons  the 
creatures,  as  the  light  of  ajl  the  stars  is  contained  eminently  i^ 
the  sun;  >and<  he  beholds  them  also  formally,  distinctly,'  and 
according  to  the  model,  of  their  own  proper  bemgs,  without  look* 
mgupon  the  existence  of  the  tbiiigs  themselves,  and  that-tWd 
ways: 

1st.  By  refleefing  upon  his  power,  and  what  he  can  do,  hel  ha^ii 
perfect  lotowledge  of  all  possibilities^  and  of  things  that  may  be' 
produced. 

2dly.  By  reflecting  upon  hts  power  and  his  willj  he  knpWiT 
whatsoever  Aall  be  actually  produced.  For*  upon  the  concur-' 
renoe  of  God's  will  with  his  power,  there  is  nothing  else  requt 
site,  but  the  thing  does  immediately  tesult.  This  is  the  consti-'* 
tutive  knowledge  winch  gives  being  to  the  thing  knOWh;  ittr 
which  sense  it  may  be  truly  said,  that  (^od  does  not'  therefor^ 
know  things  because  they  arc  or  inaybe,  but  they  thierfefer^  aWJ 
or  may  be  because  *  he  knows  tiiem.  So  that  this  our' maxim, 
M\m  entis  rvuUa  est  sdenHaj  is  true  only  of  finite  knowledge.  '^<For 
God's  knowledge  is  antecedent  to  the'Object,  quit^*  different  ftbm' 
Ours,  which'  is  oorrowed  from  it,  and  so  subsequent  to  '  it.  •  As 
die  knowledge  that  a  builder  has  of  a  house  depends  not  upon; 
Ae  actual  being'  of  it^  hxit  he  knows  it  partly  by  reflecting; 
on  his  skill,  in  which  he  sees  a  perfect  idea  of  it  before  ever  it 
is  made ;  and  partly  on  his  power,  by  which  he  is  able  to  make' 
it:  but  now  otherar  knowledge  <le)iends  upon  (he 'actual  being 
of  the  house,  as  flowing  from  those  representations  tfa^  have^ 
of  it  after  it  is  built.  And  such  is  our  knowledge  in  respect  of 
God's. 

2.  The  excellency  of  God's  knowledge  appears  hi  respect  of^ 
hts  objects ;  which  are  all  tilings  knowable.  But  they  may  be- 
reduced  to  three  things  especially,  which  God  alone  perfectly' 
knows,  and  are  not  to 'be  known  by  men  or  angels. 

(1.)  The  nature  of  God  himself.  Nothing  but  afl  infinite 
knowledge  can  comprehend  an  infinite  being.  We  may  as  Well; 
endeavour  to  take  up  tlie^ocean  in  ttie  hollow  tjf  our  hands',  or  to 
clasp  the  heavens  in  otir^arms,  as  to  understand  or  fathom  ^e* 
immense  ^perfections  of  the  divine  natur^.  ' 

(2.)'  The  second  sort  Of  thirty  only  known  to  Go  J  tfrfe  Mh^ 
fitftufe,' said  these  ar€^  Only  within  his  reach;  As  for  us,  setting< 
aside  whstt  we  know  by  mstoiy,  which  iti  not  so  prbperly  knc^J^ 
ledge  ks%eli^'w«1U0W'ofiIywh^t  is  present!'  fb^iakhob^W 
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knbw  sotoe  things  that  are  past  also,  yet  we  first  know  them  'as 
they  were  present ;  and  the  reason  is,  because  we  know  things 
by  our  coexistence  with  them.  Now  God,  by  reason  of  the 
infinite  compass  of  his  being,  running  through  all  the  distinctions 
of  time  by  an  intimate  coexistence  with  them,  and  consequently 
with  all  things  that  do  exist  in  those  several  and  successive 
parcels  of  time,  he  takes  a  full  survey  of  things,  both  past,  pre- 
sent, and  to  come ;  which,  though  it  be  an  undenied  principle 
both  in  Christian  and  natural  theology,  and  consequently  to  be 
rather  granted  as  a  self-evident  truth,  than  disputed  as  a  problem, 
yet  he  who  shall  look  into  the  writings  of  the  Pelagians,  Jesuits, 
or  their  Dutch  brood,  the  Remonstrants,  will  find  that  their 
grand  fallacy,  their  ftpwtw  4«v«of,  is  founded  upon  their  er- 
roneous stating  of  the  divine  knowledge  ;  by  which  they  afiirm, 
that  God's  knowledge,  in  respect  of  future  contingents,  is 
wholly  conditional.  For,  as  by  one  simple  act  of  his  being  he 
does  coexist  with  all  successive  durations,  so,  by  one  act  of  his 
understanding,  he  does  also  know  them.  To  help  our  apprehen- 
sions in  this  thing,  we  may  take  this  similitude :  a  man  walking 
in  a  path  sees  not  that  part  of  the  way  that  is  behind  him, 
neither  that  which  is  any  great  distance  before  him,  but  suc- 
cessively comes  to  see  it,  as  by  degrees  he  arrives  to,  and  coexists 
with  it :  but  now  he  that  is  upon  a  high  mountain  or  tower,  by  ^ 
one  single  cast  of  his  eye,  takes  a  view  of  the  whole  path,  and 
at  once  sees  the  man,  and  what  is  behind  him,  and  what  so  remote 
before  him.  Just  so  man,  who  exists  in  some  part  of  time, 
neither  properly  knows  those  things  that  were  before  he  was,  nor 
those  tiliings  that  are  future,  but  as  he  sains  a  successive  coex- 
istence with  them.  But  God  being,  as  I  may  say,  exalted  upon 
his  own  essence,  does  from  thence,  as  from  a  high  and  lofty  place, 
by  one  single  act  of  his  understanding,  take  a  survey  of  us  that 
are  in  the  world,  and  those  things  that  are  past  and  behind  us, 
together  with  those  that  are  before  us,  and  yet  to  come. 

Now  these  things  are  of  two  sorts : 

1st.  Such  as  depend  upon  necessary  causes,  that  is,  those  that 
constantly  and  in  the  same  manner  produce  their  effects:  such 
are  the  sun  and  moon,  in  respect  of  the  eclipses ;  and  the  heavens, 
in  respect  of  many  things  here  below.  So  that  their  effects, 
though  future,  may  yet  be  known  in  the  causes.  For  we*  can 
foretell  an  eclipse  many  years  before :  and  while  it  is  yet  winter, 
we  know  that  within  such  a  period  of  days  it  will  be  summer. 
Now,  in  respect  even  of  these  future  ^things,  the  knowledge  of 
God,  and  of  the  creature,  is  very  different :  God,  indeed,  cer- 
tainly knows  when  they  will  come  to  pass.  Men  and  angels, 
indeed,  have  also  a  certain  knowledge  of  them ;  but  it  is  not 
absolute,  but  only  suppositional :  that  is,  upon  supposal  that  such 
and  such  things  continue  in  their  being,  and  tiiat  God  withal 
afibrds  them  h^  ordinary  concurrence,  such  and  such  effects  will 
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certainly  follow.  Bat  the  causes  themselves  majr  perish ;  and 
Gody  that  created  nature,  may,  by  the  same  power  and  sovereignty, 
interrupt  it  in  its  course;  as  he  did  the  sun,  in  the  time  o(  Joshua, 
Josh.  X.  13,  and  the  operation  of  that  fire  upon  the  three  children. 
Now  in  this  case,  neither  men  nor  angels  can  certainly  know  or 
determine  of  such  futures. 

2dly.  The  second  sort  of  things  future  are  tlungs  in  their  nature 
occasional  and  contingent ;  such  as  come  by  chance,  and  such  as 
depend  upon  the  free  will  of  man ;  which  is  various  in  its  working, 
and  consequently,  that  which  is  produced  by  it  must  needs  be  un- 
certain in  the  event.  Now,  it  is  the  prerogative  of  Grod  alone  to 
have  a  steady  foreknowledge  of  such  things;  no  created  being 
can  dive  into  them  :  that  man  cannot,  as  reason  would  sufficiendy 
prove,  so  scripture  also  does  no  less  clearly  demonstrate.  Isaiaa 
xlvii.  11,  God  speaks  to  Babylon ;  '^Evil  shall  come  upon  thee, 
and  thou  shalt  not  know  from  whence  it  ariseth :  and  desolation 
shall  come  upon  thee  suddenly,  which  thou  shalt  not  know:'' 
hereupon,  in  the  two  next  verses,  he  defies  them  to  find  them 
out  with  all  their  sorceries  and  enchantments:  in  the  twelfth 
verse,  "  Let  now  the  astrologers  and  prognosticators  stand  up, 
and  save  thee  from  these  things  that  shall  come  upon  thee." 
If  any  man  could  foresee  fiiture  events,  then  certainly  it  would  be 
those  who  made  it  their  business  and  their  profession ;  those  who 
had  not  only  their  own  understanding,  but  all  the  light  of  heaven 
to  direct  them.  A  man  may  as  easily  draw  the  perfect  picture 
of  a  man  yet  unborn,  as  have  in  his  mind  the  idea  of  a  contin- 
gent future. 

Who  knows  what  a  day  may  bring  forth  ?  God  has  put  ob- 
scurity between  us  and  the  nearest  futures;  there  is  night  be* 
tween  us  and  the  very  next  day.  To  the  proofs  drawn  firom 
scripture,  we  may  add  the  overplus  of  our  own  experience.  And 
that  angels  are  also  to  seek  in  the  certain  knowledge  of  these 
things  IS  no  less  true.  Had  those  fallen  angels,  before  their  sin, 
foreseen  what  would  have  followed  it,  we  cannot  but  in  reason 
imagine,  that  the  foresight  of  their  fkll  would  have  kept  them 
from  their  sin.  Hereupon  the  devil,  in  the  heathen  oracles,  when 
he  was  consulted  about  future  events,  gave  always  doubtful, 
ambiguous  answers ;  so  that,  however  the  thing  fell  out,  he  had 
still  a  salvo  or  evasion  in  the  ambiguity  of  the  expression.  It  is 
confessed,  that  sometimes  his  predictions  have  been  answered  bv 
the  event  of  the  thing ;  but  then  this  was  rather  from  the  hap* 
piness  of  his  conjecture,  than  the  certainty  of  his  knowledge. 
And  as  one  says.  Angels  have  the  advantage  of  us  in  respect 
of  their  experience,  which  is  far  greater  in  them  than  in  us,  both 
because  they  have  been  of  longer  duration  and  continuance  in  the 
world,  and  also  because  of  the  piercing  quickness  of  their  un- 
derstandings, in  comparing  one  thing  with  another;  and  from 
tiience  mauong  conjectures  at  other  thmgs."    Now  experience  is 
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iMiteo4tediprrq»eitol  loKilrledge  of  ihingn  past;  ftom  wbeace 
aciaesiaa  mbililgr  of  ju4gio£  and  gueamg  at  tbiogs  fbture*  And 
1juia:far  angeb  can  go,  and  no  foirtb^*  As  for  that  argument  by 
vUck  aome  voold  prove  that  langels  know  things  future,  because 
distance  of  time  and  distance  of  pkce  are  equally  accidental  dif- 
ferences ;  and  we  know,  distance  of  pl^ce  does  not  impede  the 
koowledge  of  angels ;  therefore  th^y  may  know  things,  notwith- 
Mnding  the  difference  of  time,  that  they  are  future.  I  say,  this 
argument  proves  nothing,  because  the  case  is  not  the  same,  in  re- 
spect of  difference  of  place  and  of  time*  Distance  of  place  ^always 
supposes  the  existence  of  the  things  that  so  differ :  futurity,  which . 
is  a  difference  of  time,  puts  a  non-texistence  of  the  thing ;  for  that 
which  is  future  is  not  yet .  in  beii^g.  And  since  all  created 
kliowledge  follows  the  existence  of  the  tbio^  known,  there  can  be 
1^  knowledge  <tf  that  which  does  not  exist,  but  of  that  which 
either  exists,  or  :is  supposed  and  looked  upon  as  existing.  But 
now,  God  knows  contingent  futures,  yea,  and  that  certainly  and 
isfaUibly ;  and  the  reason  is,  because  the  most  contingent  being, 
when  and  while  it  actually  exists,  is,  in  its  being,  necessary : 
Omne.quod  e$i;  qu4mdo  est^  necessario  est.  But  all  things  are 
present  to  God ;  they  are  looked  upon  by  him  as  under  an  actual 
existence ;  from  whence  we  may  collect,  that  he  has  a  certain  and 
MOessary  knowledge  of  them. 

.  (30  The  third  sort  of  things,  known  only  to  God,  are  the 
thQi;^ts  of  men :  it  belongs  to  the  sovereignty  of  God's  om- 
niacience  alone  to  judge  and  know  these:  Psalm  cxxxix.  3, 
''Thou  understandest  my  thoughts  afar  off."  This  is  attributed 
iQf  God,  by  way  of  eminence ;  and  :every  such  thing  is  not  only 
pc0per,  but  also  peculiar  t<>  him ;  so  as  to  be  communicated  to 
nothing  else :  for  that  cannot  be  ascribed  to  God  by  way  of  dis^ 
tinction  which  is  also  common  to  the  creature.  Angels,  indeed, 
do  exactly  know  our  constitutions,  and  so  can  read  the  general 
in^lii^tion  of  our  thoughts  in  them,  but  not  the  particular  deter- 
mination i  of  them,  quoad  hie  et  mine,  in  respect  of  particular  ob-» 
jects  and  circumstances ;  and  also,  when  the  thoughts  move  and 
^tir  the  passions,  and  the  passions  work  some  change  on  the 
]}ody :  for,  as  natural  philosophy  teaches,  every  passion  (which  is 
ft  motion  of  the  sensitiv^e  appetite)  JU  cum  aliqm  imUatione  cor^ 
pom  Tum  naturalL  I  say,  in  this  respect,  the  angels  may  know 
the  thoughts,  as  they  betray  themselves  in  some  outward  cor- 
poreal ^ign ;  but  by  any  immediate  inspection  of  the  thoughts 
themselves,  so  they  are  not  able  tp  discern  them.  It  is  a  privi- 
lege that  God  has  ^ven  to  our  nature,  to  be  able  to  conceal  our 
thoughts ;  next  to  that  by  which  we  are  able  to  communicate 
them:  Jen  xvii.  9,  'SThe  heart  is  deceitful  above  all  things; 
.who  can  know  it  ?"  None  can  read  the  thoughts,  none  can  be- 
hold the  intentions  and  desires,  but  that  God,  who  vouchsafes  an 
influent  to  the  production  of  every  thought  and  every  desire ; 
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1  Cor.  iL  11,  ^^  yfho  k&oweth  the  things  of  a  man,  save  the 
apirit  of  a  man  that  is  within  him  ?"  It  is  well  loaown,  that 
these  interrogations  imply  strong  denials.  Who  can  know  the 
things  of  man  ?  that  is^  none  can  know  them :  diey  are  not  sub- 
ject to  the  inspection  of  any  being  but  God.  For,  notwithstand- 
ing this  universal  negation,  we  must  of  necessity  except  him, 
because  the  scripture  elsewhere  makes  a  peculiar  exception  ai 
God,  even  there,  where  it  affirms  that  the  heart  cannot  be  known, 
Jer.  xvii.  10,  '^  I  the  Lord  search  the  heart :  I  try  the  reins." 
From  hence  therefore  appears  the  transcendent  excellency  of  God's 
knowledge,  beyond  all  created,  that  it  is  able  to  pierce  into  men's 
thoughts. 

III.  I  proceed  to  make  some  application ;  and  to  see  what 
uses  may  be  deduced  from  the  consideration  of  God's  om* 
aiscience :  it  may  serve  as  an  argument  to  press  several  duties 
upon  us. 

1.  It  must  be  a  strong  motive  to  bring  us  to  a  free  confession 
of  ail  our  sins  to  God.  God's  omniscience,  or  infinite  know- 
ledge, ^ould  indeed  make  us  ashamed  to  commit  sin ;  but  it 
should  embolden  us  to  confess  it.  We  can  commit  and  tell  our 
secrets  to  a  friend  that  does  not  know  them;  how  much  more 
should  we  do  it  to  him  that  knows  them  already.  God's  know- 
ledge outruns  our  confessions,  and  anticipates  what  we  have  to 
say.  As  our  Saviour  speaks  concemmg  prayer,  ''  Your  heavenlv 
Father  knows  what  you  have  need  of  before  you  ask,"  Matt,  vi, 
8.  So  I  may  pay  of  confession,  your  heavenly  Father  Hows 
what  secret  sins  you  have  committed  before  you  confess.  But 
still  he  commancb  this  duty  of  us;  and  that  not  to  know  our 
sins,  but  to  see  our  ingenuity.  Adam,  when  he  hid  himself,  to 
the  impiety  of  his  sin  added  the  absurdity  of  a  'concealment. 
Our  declaring  of  our  sins  to  God,  who  knows  them  without 
being  beholden  to  our  relation,  it  is  like  opening  a  window  to 
receive  the  light,  which  would  shine  in  through  it  howsoever* 
Every  man  YidA  Jmestratum  pectus^  a  casement  in  his  bosom, 
through  which  uod  look^  in  upon  him  every  day.  When  a 
master  sees  his  servant  commit  a  fault  in  secret,  and  thereupon 
urges  him  to  a  confession,  he  does  it  not  so  much  to  know  the 
fiialt,  as  to  try  the  man.  Now  there  is  no  duty  by  which  we 
give  God  the  glory  of  his  omniscience  so  much  as  by  a  fre^  con- 
fession <^  our  secret  iniquities.  Joshua  vii.  19,  Joshua  says  to 
Achan,  '^  My  son,  give,  I  pray  thee,  glory  to  the  Lord  God  of 
Israel,  and  make  confession  unto  him."  Here  we  see,  had  he 
not  confessed  his  theft,  he  had  been  guilty  of  a  greater,  to  wit, 
the  robbing  God  of  his  glory.  Thus  the  widow  of  Tekoah,  by 
confessing  her  design  and  project  to  David,  gave  him  the  glory 
of  bis  wisdom  and  knowledge.  Hereupon,  having  confessed  it, 
she  says,  in  2  Sam.  xiv.  20,  '^  My  lord  the  king  is  wise,  accordr 
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ing  to  the  wisdom  of  an  angel  of  God,  to  know  all  things  fliai 
are  done  in  the  earth."  God  seems  to  compound  with  us,  and 
in  lieu  of  satis&ction,  only  to  require  our  confession ;  Jer.  iii. 
12, 13,  '^  I  am  merciful,  saith  the  Lord,  and  will  not  keep  anger 
for  ever;  only  acknowledge  thy  iniouity,  that  thou  hast  trans- 
gressed against  the  Lord  thy  God."  Nay,  God  commands  us  to 
confess  our  sins,  not  so  much  that  he  may  know  them,  as  that  we 
may  know  them  ourselves.  For  while  sin  sits  close  in  the 
heart,  we  cannot  see  it  till  we  cast  it  forth  by  confession  ;  as  a 
man  cannot  see  the  corruption  that  is  in  his  stomach  till  he  spits 
it  out.  But  howsoever,  the  impossibility  of  concealing  our  sins 
from  Grod's  omniscience,  is  the  great  reason  why  we  should  con- 
fess them ;  for,  as  we  cannot  rescue  them  from  his  justice,  so 
neither  can  we  hide  them  from  his  knowledge.  God's  om- 
niscience, together  with  his  justice,  represents  him  to  a  secret 
sinner  like  a  flaming  fire ;  which  by  its  heat  consumes,  and  by 
its  light  discovers.  Wlierefore,  to  confess  our  sins,  since  we  are 
not  able  to  conceal  them,  what  is  it  but,  in  a  spiritual  sense, 
to  make  a  virtue  of  necessity  ? 

2.  The  consideration  of  God's  omniscience  may  enforce  us  to 
an  humble  submission  to  all  God's  commands  and  directions,  and 
that  both  in  respect  of  belief  and  of  practice. 

(1.)  And  first,  concerning  things  to  be  believed.  There  is 
such  a  depth  in  these,  and  such  a  seeming  contradiction  to 
reabon,  that  our  natural  understandings  are  apt  to  quarrel,  and 
find  absurdities. in  them,  and  to  dispute  against  that  which  we 
cannot  comprehend.  Hence,  in  Eph.  iii.  19,  the  apostle  prays 
that  he  may  "  know  the  love  of  Christ,  that  passeth  knowledge.'* 
Here  we  should  captivate  the  vain  reasonings  of  our  blind  under- 
standings, and  answer  the  defect  of  our  knowledge,  by  the  infi- 
niteness  of  God's ;  who  knows  a  reason  of  whatsoever  he  com- 
mands, and  of  whatsoever  we  ought  to  believe.  When  we  hear  the 
mystery  of  the  Trinity,  that  three  subsistencies  are  contracted  into 
one  essence,  and  one  essence  enlarged  into  three  subsistencies ; 
when  we  hear  of  two  natures  conjoined  in  the  same  person,  the 
Creator  and  the  creature,  united  in  Jesus  Christ ;  our  reason  is 
nonplussed  and  amazed,  and  cannot  satisfy  itself  firom  any  of  its 
own  principles.  When  we  hear  of  the  resurrection,  that  after  our 
bpdies  are  destroyed,  and  by  continual  transmutation  brought  to  be 
clean  another  thing ;  then  for  the  same  numerical  bodies  to  be 
restored,  and  all  the  scattered  parts  to  be  renewed,  and  return  to 
their  proper  places ;  so  that  with  Job,  we  should  be  enabled  to  see 
our  Redeemer  "with  these  very  eyes,  and  no  other,"  Job  xix.  26, 27. 
When  we  hear  of  the  mysterious,  hidden  works  of  the  Spirit  in 
our  regeneration,  and  the  begetting  of  new  principles  within  us, 
so  as  to  change  and  alter  our  nature ;  that  he,  which  by  his  con* 
stitution  is  intemperate  and  furious,  should  be  made  temperate 
and  meek;    that  he,  which  by  his    education  is  profane  and 
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vorldly^  should,  by  the  secret,  forcible  cfpcraliofi  of  th^  Spirit,  b^^ 

g'  \me  holy  and  spirituaUy-imnded*  I  say^  this  startles  and  con- 
imdd'us;  and  we  are  apt  to  say  with  Nieodeonisi,  ^MIow  can 
^Qiese.  Ihin^  be  ?"  ^  We  cannot,  from.an^  topic  of  rcjason  or  phi« 
losophy,  give  a  rational  account  of  thef]^«  But  her^  vrt  ^lould 
know,  tbat  although  these  things  are  notuo^eQi^ble  by  men,  yet 
they  are  to  the  all-knowiii^  God,  And  although  our  reason  cannot 
discern  or  comprehend  these  things,  yet  GoA  is  greaiter  than  our 
reason,  and  knoweth  all  things. 

(2^). The  conmderajtion  of  God's  infinite  hno!wledge  ought  to 
make  us  comply  with  God's  commands  in  things  ooncetning  our 
practice,  and  that  even  in  those  duties  that  to  our  natural  judg« 
ments  may  seem  unreasonable.    He  that  renounces  the  dictates  of 
his  own  carnal  wisdom,  and  prosecutes,  the  ways  presciibed  to  him 
by  God,  has  set  to  his  seal,  that  God  is  yfiae  and-  iafiniteljr  more 
knowing  than  himself.    For  all  our  disobedience,  our  reUaquish- 
ing  the  ways  of  God,  and  adhering  to  our  own,  may  be  resolred 
into  this;  that  men  think  they  know  a  nearer  way  to  happiness 
than  God  has  prescribed  them  %  which,  how  derogatory  it  is  to  the 
all-knowing  wisdom  of  God,  let  our  own  reason  be  judge.    Why 
do  we  follow  the  advice  our  physicians  and  lawyers,  but  firom  the 
opinion  we  have  of  their  knowledge  and  experience.    Absalom* 
by  not  doing  according  to  Ahithophel's  counsel,  did  in  that  clearly 
undervalue  his  wisdom  ;  and  the  discredit  of  that  ihade  Ahithophel 
hang  himself.   Now  the  most  wise  and  omniscient  God,  that  knows 
tiie  utmost  of  sin,  that  knows  what  it  is  for  a  sinner  to  be  saved, 
and  to  escape  the  stroke  of  his  justice,  does,  in  order  thereto,  com* 
mand  us  to  deny  ourselves,  to  take  up  our  cross,  to  renounce  our 
deaiest  pleasures,  our  nearest  relations,  as  they  stand  in  competi- 
tion with  Christ ;  yea,  to  prefei  the  most  unpleasant  duty  before 
the  most  pleasing  sin.     Here  flesh  and  blood  is  at  a  stand  ;  and, 
as  it  cannot  endure  the  strictness  and  neour,  so  neither  can  it  see 
the  reason  of  these  commands.     But  what  Elijah  said  to  Israel  in 
the  case  of  Baal,  that  I  may  here  apply,  "  Why  halt  we  between 
two   opinions?"     K  God,  who  has   commanded  and   enjoined 
these  duties,  be  the  all-knowing  God,  why  do  we  not  then,  with- 
out any  further  delay,  perform  them  ?    If  he  be  not,  why  do  we 
then  give  him  divine  worship  ?    Wherefore  I  shall  conclude  with 
this  most  certain  truth :  There  is  no  such  way  of  giving  God  the 

Slory  of  his  infinite  knowledge,  as  by  an  obediential  practice  of 
lose  duties  and  commands  which  seem  most  to  thwart  and  con- 
tradict our  own. 

3.  And  lastly,  since  it  is  an  express  command  of  our  Saviour 
himself,  that  we  should  ''be  perfect,  as  our  heavenly  Father  is 
perfect ;"  why  should  we  not,  according  to  our  weak  model, 
endeavour  to  copy  out  this  divine  perfection  upon  our  soul,  as 
well  as  any  of  the  rest  ?  And  why,  as  well  as  we  are  commanded 
to  be  like  him  in  his  goodness,  bounty,  and  mercy,  we  should  not 
Vol.  IV.— 19  N 
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endeavour  to'  resemfile  him  in  knowledge,  wisdom,  and  undei^ 
standikijg,  according  to  our  weak  capacity  ?  For  this  is  not  to  sa]^ 
as  Luc^, '^  I 'will  ascend,  and  belike  the  Most  High  ;"  nor  to 
follow  ^bat  he  suggested  to  our  first  parents,  "Ye  snail  be  Eke 
gods:"  for  had  tl^y  affected  to  be  like  God  in  knowledge,  as 
they  ought  to  hare  done,  they  would  hare  certainly  discerned  the 
cheat  of  the  serpent,  and  the  trials  which  the  devil  was  then  put- 
ting upon  them.  No ;  it  is  no  arrogance  for  us  to  endeavour  to 
be  like  God,  in  passing  a  right  and  true  judgment  upon  all  things 
that  concern  us;  in  judging  of  holiness  as  God  judges;  in  judg- 
ing of  sin,  as  God  judges  of  every  thing  relating  to  our  temporal 
or  eternal  happiness  or  misery.  "  God,"  says  the  apostlie,  "  is 
light,  and  in  him  there  is  no  darkness  at  all."  We  do  not  dij»- 
parage  nor  rival  the  great  fountain  of  light,  the  sun,  by  endeavour- 
ing to  have  as'  much  of  his  light  in  our  houses  as  we  can.  We 
have  our  rule  and  measure  to  proceed  by,  in  our  imitation  of  our 
heavenly  Father,  in  this  respect,  as  well  as  in  any  other :  for  as  it 
is  diia  peifection  of  God  to  know  all  things,  so  it  is  the  excel- 
lency of  man  to  know  any  thing  aright. 

To  God  therefore  be  rendered  and  ascribed,  as  is  most  due, 
all  praise,  might,  majesty,  and  dominion,  bodi  now  and  for 
evermore.    Amen. 
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SERMON  XI 

PUBLIC   CALAMITY   A  CALL  TO  PUBLIC  HUMILIATION. 

Jonah  ni:  8,  9. 

Bui  let  man  and  beast  be  covered  with  sackcloth^  and  cry  mightily 

unto  God  ;  yea,  let  them  turn  every  one  from  his  evil  wayy  and 

from  the  violence  that  is  in  their  hands.     Who  can  tell  if  God 

will  turn  and  repent ^  and  turn  away  from  his  jUrce,  anger ^  that 

we  perish  not,  ^ 

The  business  of  the  day  is  not  unknown  to  you ;  we  arc 
called  by  public  authority  to  the  work  of  humiliation ;  and  the 
cause  and  occasion  of  this  work  you  are  acquainted  with,  to  wit, 
the  deplorable  eruption  of  a  sad  distemper,  in  sundry  parts  of  the 
nation ;  and  the  cause  of  this  we  are  to  know  is  sin.  There  is  no 
calamity,  but  if  we  track  it  to  its  original,  we  shall  find  it  issue 
from  sin.  They  ar^  the  distempers  of  the  soul  that  cause  the 
distempers  of  the  body  ;  therefore,  if  we  would  recover  our  bodily 
health,  we  must  begin  the  cure  at  the  soul.  Fasting  and  humilia* 
tion  is  a  sovereign  remedy  to  evacuate  all  spiritual  distempers ; 
and  what  is  true  in  physic  of  the  body,  tertia  pars  morborum 
sanaiur  jejuniOy  that  the  third  part  of  diseases  is  cured  by  fasting, 
is  much  more  true  in  divinity,  in  respect  of  the  soul ;  that  not 
only  some,  but  all  its  diseases  are  removed,  or  at  least  weakened 
and  diminished  by  a  spiritual  fasting. 

In  this  chapter  we  have  the  example  of  a  fast  celebrated  by 
heathens,  but  worthy  of  the  imitation  of  the  best  Christians; 
and  if  we  do  not  fast  and  humble  ourselves,  now  a  judgment  \s 
actually  lying  upon  us  from  God,  certainly  the  men  of  Nineveh 
will  rise  up  in  judgment  against  this  generation,  and  condemn  it; 
for  they  fasted  and  humbled  themselves  upon  the  veiy  approach 
of  a  judgment. 

Here  are  several  things  considerable : 

1st.  Jonah's  denunciation  of  a  judgment  of  God  impendent 
upon  them. 

2dly.  Their  humiliation  upon  the  hearing  of  this  judgment :  in 
which  fast  or  humiliation  there  is  considerable. 

1.  The  manner  of  it;  which  consists  in  two  things:  1.  The 
external  humiliation  of  the  body.  2.  An  internal  spiritud  separation 
from  sin. 

2.  The  universal  extent  of  it,  "  Let  man  and  beast,"  tc.  ;  and 
withal  the  particular  application  of  it,  verse  8,  **  Let  them  turn 
evefy  one  from,"  &c. 
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3.  The  ground  or  motive  of  this  humiliation  ;  which  was  hope 
of  mercy  and  a  pardon  upon  the  exercise  of  this  duty. 

The  words  will  aflford  several  observations. 

Ist.  The  consideration  of  a  judgment  approaching  unto,  or 
actually  lyin^  upon  a  people,  is  a  sufficient  argument  for  fasting 
and  humiliation,  ver.  4,  5. 

2dly.  That  an  afflicting  of  the  body  is  a  good  preparative  to 
the  humiliation  of  the  som,  ver.  6,  7. 

3dly.  That  the  nature  of  a  fast  more  especially  consists  in  a  real, 
sincere  separation  from  sin^  ver.  8. 

4tbly.  That  national  sins  do  deserve  national  humiliation, 
ver.  5. 

6thly.  The  best  and  most  efiectual  way  to  remove  a  national 
judgment,  is  for  every  particular  man  to  inquire  into,  and  to  amend 
his  own  personal  particular  sins,  ver.  8. 

6thly.  Vpon  a  serious  humiliation  for,  and  forsaking  of  our  sins, 
iikcre  is  sufficient  argument  in  God's  mercy  to  hope  for  a  removal 
of  the  severest  judgment,  ver.  9. 

I  chiefly  intend  me  discussing  the  five  observations ;  but  I  shall 
qjeak  something  to  them  all. 

1st  Obs.  Concerning  the  first :  tfiat  the  conrideratum  of  a  judg' 
menty  &c  Extraordinary  occasions  call  for  extraordinary  services. 
Every  judgment  overspreading  e  nation  is  an  extraordinary  iudg* 
ment ;  and  fasting  bears  some  proportion  to  it,  as  being  an  extra- 
oidinary  duty.  When  God  shall  shake  his  sword  over  a  nation, 
and  the  inhabitants  take  no  notice  of  it ;  when  he  shall  begin  to 
take  hold  of  judgment,  and  the  people  not  take  hold  of  his  mercy 
in  prayer  and  repentance  ;  these  are  sad  symptoms  of  a  decaying, 
if  not  perishing  state.  When  the  son  sees  his  father  about  to 
whip  him,  and  has  already  laid  hold  of  the  rod,  will  he  not  fall 
down  upon  his  knees  and  ask  him  pardon  ?  Now  we  ought  to 
humble  ourselves  under  a  judgment  upon  several  accounts. 

(1.)  Because  in  every  judgment  God  calls  for  humiliation ; 
they  are  the  alarums  of  the  Almightv,  by  which  he  terrifies  and 
^rwakens  sleepy  souls.  We  read  of  the  '^  voice  of  God's  rod," 
iVIicah  vi.  9,  and  the  rod  of  God  in  every  judgment  speaks  this ; 
either  that  we  should  begin  or  renew  our  repentance.  For  a 
people  to  hear  the  dreadful  voice  of  a  displeased  God  in  a  judg- 
ment, and  yet  not  to  be  wrought  upon  to  proceed  to  a  speedy 
humiliation ;  it  is  like  Samuel's  hearing  the  Lcxd  speaking  to 
him  when  he  was  a  child,  in  the  midst  of  his  sleep ;  the  voicQ 
comes,  and  awakes  him,  he  hears  it,  yet  takes  little  notice  of  it, 
but  presently  returns  to  sleep  again.  If  we  can  so  pass  over  the 
voice  of  God  in  a  judgment,  as  presently  to  return  to  our  former 
sleep  and  security,  it  is  an  act  of  hi^  contempt  and  disobe- 
dience. 

The  proudest  of  the  heathens,  and  the  greatest  contemners  of 
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a  Hmty^  yet  would  beamaased/apd  endearour  4o  bide  themselrai 
'when  the^  heard  it  thunder.  Could  the  yoice.  of  the  cloud  make 
ihem  shnnk  and  tremble,  and  shall  not  the  voice  of  a  najdonal 
judgment  make  us  mourn  and  repent?  God  calls  for  mouminff 
and  lamentation,  his  voice  is  plain  and  loud,  and  woe  be  to  us  u 
we  do  not  hear  it. 

-  (2.)  We  ought  to  humble  ourselves  under  every  judgment,  be- 
cause it  deserves  our  humiliation :  though  this  be  an  unpleasing 
iluty  to  the  flesh,  yet  it  is  abundantly  countervailed  by  the  neat- 
ness of  the  trouble  it  does  remove.  Not  only  Christiaiiity,  but 
nature  bids  us  mourn  under  an  affliction.  To  what  do  we  reserve 
our  sorrows,  if  we  do  not  spend  them  upon  this  occasion.  Lam* 
iii..4S,  ^'  Mine  eye  runneth  down  with  rivers  of  water,  ifor.  the  de- 
struction of  the  daughter  of  my  people."  The  prophet  found  no 
such  time  for  weeping  as  the  time^  of  public  calautni^.  Then  did 
Hezekiah  mourn  and  humble  himself,  when  there  was  a  devouring 
army  of  the  ^  Asians  approaching.  If  the  securing  of  your  health, 
your  lives,  your  temporal,  your  spiritual  estates,  does  not  merit  the 
deepest  of  our  humiliations,  our  strongest  wrestlings  with  God  in 
&sting  and  prayer,  then  keq>  these  duties  for  something  that  m^iy 
better  deserve  them. 

2nd  Obs.  That  the  affliction  of  the  body  is  aaood  prqparaiwe  to 
the  kumUiaHon  of  the  iou^  ;  thus  we  see  in  Joel  ii.,  where  there 
was  a- solemn  iast  proclaimed,  and  directions  given  for  the  keeping 
of  it,  it  is  .said,  in  the  16th  verse^  ^^  Let  the  bridegroom  go  out  ot 
his  chamber,  and  the  bride  out  of  her  closet,"  Bodily ,  and  sen** 
sual  enjojrments  must  be  laid  aside ;  and  that  which  is  prescribed, 
to  us  for  the  right  celebration  of  the  sabbath,  that  a  man  should 
not  find  his  own  pleasure,  in  Isaiah  Iviii.  3,  is  upon  the  same  ac- 
count requisite  to  a  due  performance  of  this  duly.  Senqua,!  de- 
lightsf  are  not  consistent  with  spiritual  services. 

Now  the  reasons  that  the  affliction  of  the  body  is  so  good  a 
pr^aradve  to  the  humiliatiq^  of  the  soul,  are, . 

\l))  Because  the  qierations  of  the  soul  do  much  follow  the  dis- 
position and  temper  of  the  body.  There  is  a  near  connexion  and 
a  sympathy  between  these.  twx>.  There  can  scarce  be  grief  and 
pleasure  in  one,  but  the  other  parses.  Pleasure!  it  melts  the 
soul  through  the  body,  as  lightning  does  the  sword  through  the 
scabbard.  Can  the  body  be. -pampered,  and  the  soul  noterow 
wanton  ?  .  Can  the  carnal  objects  of  sense  be  received,  wimout 
leaving  a  itincture  upon  the  mind  ?  When  the  body  is  filled  and 
feaste<^  the  soul  is  not  in  so  fit  a  posture  to  hunger,  and  thkst  after 
righteousness.  -  Herod,  after  his  Kast,  is  fit  to  behead,  but  not  to 
hear  John  .Baptist. 

,  t  (30  The, afflicting  of  the  body,  it  cuibs  Ae  flesh,  and  obaJdm 
it  serviceable  to  the  ^riL  The  flesh  is  unruly,  and  repiqpiant 
to  the  yoke  of  a;  spiritual  service ;  it  has  a  .naturfd  avexseness  to 
them,  and  as  Jong  as  it  ii  iqdulgfd^  the  opposition  is  so  much  th^ 
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stronger:  wherefore,  if  we  would  keep  oar  hearts  close  to  s6 
heavenly  a  duty,  we  must  sequester  them  from  the  incentives  of 
eamal  objects.  ^*  I  keep  under  my  body,''  says  St  Paul.  In  all 
these  engagements  the  spirit  must  keep  under  the  body,  or  the 
body  will  be  above  the  spirit.  The  body  is  and  ought  to  be  the 
soul's  instrument  in  the  execution  of  all  duties  ;  but  if  it  be  not 
rightly  fixed  and  di^osed,  it  may  recoil  upon  the  soul,  and  hurt 
it :  as  a  hatchet,  if  not  rightly  ordered,  may  fly  ofil  and  mischief 
him  that  uses  it.  0  let  us  therefore  lay  aside  all  flesh-pleasing 
vanities ;  let  us  abandon  those  delights  that  encumber  the  soul, 
that  clip  its  wings,  and  hinder  its  aspiring  to  heaven.     It  will  be 

Eart  of  our  happiness  and  perfection  hereafter  to  have  spiritual 
odies,  let  us  endeavour  to  make  them  so  now :  "  Canst  thou  not 
watch  with  me  an  hour  ?"  says  Christ :  canst  not  thou  fast  with 
me  a  day  ?  It  is  our  duty  to  deny  ourselves  in  these  outward  re- 
freshments, so  far  as  it  may  quicken  and  enable  us  to  a  more  nim- 
ble performance  of  so  severe  a  duty.  Let  us  follow  the  example 
of  the  Ninevites  in  the  text ;  "  Let  man  and  beast  be  covered  with 
sackcloth."    Let  our  brutish  part,  our  body,  as  well  as  our  manly 

rt,  our  soul,  be  brought  under  the  spiritual  yoke  of  humiliation. 

ut  it  may  be  here  said, 

(Objtckon.)  Is  not  this  contrary  to  what  our  Saviour  prescribes 
in  the  gospel,  who  in  express  terms  forbids  us  this  afflicting  of 
the  body  inour  fastings  ?  Matt.  vi.  16 — 18,  "  When  ye  fast,  be  not 
as  hypocrites,  of  a  sad  countenance,"  &c.  Now,*  how  can  this 
scripture  consist  with  the  truth  of  this  doctrine,  that  the  affliction 
of  the  body  tends  to  advance  the  devotion  and  humiliation  of 
the  soul  ? 

In  answer  to  this,  we  may  observe ; 

1st.  That  Christ  does  not  absolutely  forbid  them  to  be  of  a  sad 
countenance,  but  with  this  qualification  ;  ^^  Be  not  as  the  hypo- 
crites, of  a  sad  countenance."  There  is  a  difference  between  a 
reli^ous  and  an  affected  sadness ;  between  a  due  composure,  and 
a  dissembling  of  the  countenance :  one  is  spiritual  duty,  the  other  is 

Siritual  pride  ;  one  adorns,  the  other  destroys  humiliation.  And 
ose  that  do  in  this  manner,  and  for  this  end,  disfigure  their  faces, 
that  they  may  appear  to  fast,  they  make  themselves  more  deformed 
in  the  eyes  of  God,  than  in  the  eyes  of  men. 

2dly.  Christ  does  not  forbid  such  a  sadness  of  countenance  as 
was  the  natural  effect  of  an  inward  sorrow.  For  as  it  is  said» 
^*  Mine  eye  affecteth  mine  heart."  Lam.  iii.  51,  so  the  heart  will 
affect  the  eye ;  spiritual  sorrow  will  break  out  into  the  counte- 
nance. But  the  Pharisees  had  a  peculiar  way  among  themselves, 
of  making  and  deforming  their  faces,  in.  their  days  of  fasting ;  in 
which  Uiey  placed  the  chief  part  of  the  duty  (as  the  papists  do 
in  whipping  themselves) ;  and  it  was  against  this  abuse  that 
Christ  cauticfned  his  disciples.  For  when  he  bids  them,  on  the 
contrary,  anoint  their  head,  and  wash  their  feet,  it  was  not  mean^ 
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tf  Qroam)^!,  but  df  a  decent  dressrag  of  Aeip^ely^,  accordiog 
to  the  custom  of  those  places.  So  that  he.  does  not  here  oppose 
ipllihr  and  looseness  to  a  due  and  serious  sadness,  so  as  to  com* 
lAaDQ  that  in  the  rooip  of  this ;  but  he  does  oppose  a  prudent 
decency:  to  an  absurd  superstition.  And  thus  much  in  answer  to 
Ibis  objection,  and  concerning  the  second  observation. 

3rd  Objection.    I  proceed  now  to  the  third ;   viz*  that  the  ru- 
bire  of  a  fast  espedalty  consists  in  a  realy  sincere  separation  from  sin, 
Thef  truth  of  .this  will  appear  from  these  considerations : 

(1.)  lliat  fasting,  it  is  a  spiritual  duty :  the  humbling  of  the 
body  indeed  is  required,  not  so  much  as  a  part,  as  an  instrument 
of  this  duty;  it  is  separation  from  sin  that  God  requires  and 
the  soul  must  btend :  it  is  thy  heart,  and  not  thy  stomach,  that 
God  would  have  empty.  It  is  not  thy  outward  mourning  or  com" 
plaining;,  not  the  presence  of  thy  body  in  the  church,  not  thy 
abstaining  from  bodily  food,  that  makes  a  fast;  for  what  does  it 
avail  thee  to  forbear  thy  meat,  if  thou  dost  feed  upon  thv  sm  ? 
what  does  the  sackcloth  and  the  ashes,  if  thou  art  not  clothed 
with  righteousness?  God  overlooks  and  rejects  all  these  services, 
as  a  piece  of  provoking  mockery,  if  they  are  not  attended,  with 
a  sincere  renouncing  of  thy  sin.  Thou  mayest  have  a  thiB| 
pining  body, and  yet  a  luxurious  soul;  thou  mayest  hang  the 
head  like  a  bulrush,  and  yet  aspire  in  thy  mind  like  a  Lucifer. 
Let  us  not  deceive  ourselves,  for  God  is  not  deceived.  If  our  sin 
abides  after  all  our  fastbg,  we  shall  return  to  it  with  a  greater 
appetite.  To  leave  our  sin,  and  exercise  the  opposite  duties  of 
l^Iiness,  this  is  that  which  gives  a  relish  and  a  savour  to  all  our 
humiliations  before  God.  In  Isaiah  Iviii.  4 — 6,  God  roundly  j 
tells  his  people  what  was  truly  a  fast,  and  what  was  no  fast, 
in  his  esteem^ — Not  to  abstain  from  bread,  but  to  deal  it  to  the 
hungry :  this  is  properly  to  fast ;  not  to  wrap  thyself  in  sack- 
cloth, boit  to  cover  and  clothe  thy  naked  brother ;  this  is  to  be 
humbled.  Hence,  in  Jer.  xxxvi.  6,  7,  we  have  the  prophet  pre- 
senting the  children  of  Israel,  upon  their  fasting  days,  with  a 
catalogue  of  God^s  commands :  diis  was  their  bill  of  fare  upon 
such  days.  Take  therefore  a  survey  of  the  state  of  thy  soul ; 
is  there  such  a  corruption  in  thy  heart  ?  remove  it ;  such  a  sin 
in  thy  hands,  such  a  blot  upon  thy  conscience  ?  wash  it  out  with 
the  tears  of  a  true  repentance.  He  that  only  forbears  his  meat, 
and  not  his  sin,  the  beasts  of  Nineveh  kept  as  good  a  fast  as  he. 
It  is  as  unseemly  to  come  to  a  fast  with  a  foul  heait^  as  to  dinner 
with  foul  bands. 

(2.). The  nature  of  a  ibst  chiefly  consists  in  our  separation 
from  sin,  because  this  is  the  proper  end  of  it.  As  the  end  of 
eating  is  to  strengthen  the  body,  so  the  end  of  fasting  is  to 
fltiengthen  the  soul.  For  as  our  Saviour  speaks  of  son^e  unclean 
epirits.  Matt  xvii.  21,  so  it  is  true  of  some  kind  of  sins,  t^at  they 
are  not  to  be  cast  .out  but  by  fasting  .and  pr^eir. ;    This   is 
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^e  greatest  means  of  mortification  of  sin,  and  that  whidk-0f»ail 
oih&B  carries  it  on  most  effectually;  it  is  that  which  lays  th<i 
kxe^  to  the  very  root  of  pur  corruption.  It  is  a  -  (duty  that  it 
marked  out.  by  God's  institution,  for  this  very  purpose.  Davidj 
that  was  uicfst  in  this  work  of  mortifying  his  ain,  that  omitted  the 
use  of  no  .means  tl^at  might  weaken  his  corruption^  he  gives  ua 
an  accQunt ;  of  what  course  he  took,  Psalm ;  oii.  4 ;  he  telk  us, 
that  "he  forgot  to  eat  his  bread  ;"  and  Psdm  cix.  24,  that  ^'his 
knees  were  weak  through  fasting.''  Now,  all  that  he  aimed  al 
in  this,  was  the  getting  the  jxpiper  hand  of  his  c<Mrrupd[on,  that 
\ie  might  starve  his  sin.  So  that  it  fellows,  that  if  ourfesting 
attain  not  tiie  proper  end  for  which  God  desired  it,  it  fall0 
short  of  its  nature,  and  cannot  properly  beeailed  a  du^.  Tru^ 
it  is,  diat  one  end  of  a  religious  fast  is  to  prevent  or  remove 
Crod's  judgments  ;  but  how  ooes  it  efiect  this  ?  It  is  not  by  te^ 
mdvings  in,  that  is  the  cause  of  those  judgments  ?  No  humiliatioii 
^ver  took  off  an  affliction,  before  it  first  took  off  the  sin.  Miaeiy 
is  the  ilatuitd  cpnsequent  of  iniquity;  and  he  that  endeavours td 
rid  himself  of  one,  before  he  has  fireed  himself  of  the  other{ 
would  hinder  the  streams  before  he  has  stopped  the  fountain. 
Humiliation!  it  quenches  the  wrath  of  God,  by  removing  the 
combustible  matter  of  sin  upon  which  it  preys.  When*  thil 
affordsrno  fuel,  God's  anger  ceases  to  bum.  /A  plague,  or  a  di9« 
ease,  s^nt  from  God,  will  scarce  be  able  to  hurt  or  infect  that  soul, 
which  has  cleansed  and  purged  off  all  its  ill  h^moufs,  by  a 
thorough  humiliation.  It  is  clear,  therefoi^,  that  the  removal  of 
sin  is  Hxe  yety  essence  of  this  duty,  ^thout  which  all  othei 
humblilig  ourselves  is^  so  far  fi*om  being  profitable,  that  it  ie 
abominable :  Joel  ii.  13,  '*  R^d  your  hearts,  and  not  your  gaiw 
inenfs.".  If  the  heart  be  not  torn  off  from  sin,  to  read  only  the 

Sirment,  it  further  provokes^  God,  and,  as  I  may  so  sp€iak>  makee 
e  bre^h  wider.  To  what  purpose  does  thift  riotous  rithnkarc) 
strain  himself  to  a  fast,  if  he  does  not  from  this  gain  'strength 
iigainst  his  intemperance?  To  what  ends  does  the  profane,  the 
tovetous,  the  neglect^r  of  sabbaths,  engage  iA  this  duty,  unlesehe 

githers  spiritual  strength,  to  walk  more  closely  with  God  for  tie 
ture  ?  This  we  must  know,  that  there  is  no  religious  duty  that 
attains  ita  end,  but  when  it  weakens  our  sin. 
*  And  thus  much  of  the  third  observation. 
'  4th  Obs.'  Jfathnal  skts  deserve  national  kumUiaHak:  there  must 
be  some  proportion  between  mn  and  sorrow.  Humble  -repent^ 
ance  is  to  cure  us  of  our  sins  and  miseiies ;  and  there  can  be  no 
cure  wroujght,  unless  the  plaster  be  as  broad  as  the  sore.  If  a 
whole  nation  sins,  a  whole  nation  must  also  repent,  Or  perUi; 
If  a  whole  world  corrupts  itself  before  God,  it  must  either  be 
humble,  br  be  drowned.  The  hi^est  to  the  lowest  have:  pio4 
yoked  God ;  there  has  been  a  joint  cotiettrrencein  sin,  Aieiefore 
Idl  must  jomt^f  eoncur  iii  humiliation.     When  a  dis€to{ier  hue 
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Isusfedflie  whole  body,  there  miut  be  a  geneml*  ohaoge  bfUbi 
whole  habit  and  frame  of  it,  otherwise  no  aouid  lecoveij  «aii'  be 
expected.  The  body  of  a  nation  should  speak  to  God,  as  Peter 
did  to  Christ,  when  he  washed  his  feet ;  ^^  Lord,  wash  notmy  feet 
Oftly,  bat  also  my  head  and  my  hands."  Let  thy  Spirit  enable 
not  only  die  vulgar  sort^  but  the  ^raat  ones,  to  abase  dwmselyes  nl 
tears  and  repentance.  The  spint  of  humiliation  should  be  like 
Aaron's  precious  ointaient,  running  down  fiom  the  bead  to  the 
ddrts  and  hem  of  his  garment.  This  was  the  custom  of  Ihe  re*> 
figiotts  princes  of  Judah,  when  they  weret  to  deal  with  God  'riiovl 
public  mercies ;  they  knew  their  sins  were  general,  and  therefore 
that  their  humiliation  was  to  be:  of  tfafe  same  extent,  2  Cfaron,  xrj 
3,  4,  *^  And  Jehosbaphat  feared  and  set  himself  to  seek  the  Lord  ; 
and  proclaimed  a  iast  throughout  all  Judah :"  and  Jer.  xxxvil  9y 
it  is  said  of  the  princes  of  the  people,  that^^they  prochimed  a 
frst  before  the  Lord  to  all  the  people  in  Jerustdem,  and  to  all  the 
people  that  came  fiom  the  cities  of  Judah  unto  Jerusalem."  Now 
'the  reasons  that  there  is  such  a  universality  required  in  our  humfliai' 
tions,  may  be, 

1.  Because  a  general  humiliation  tends  most  to  solve  the 
breach  of  Cbd's  honour.  A  prince  that  has  been  offended,  by  a 
general  rebellion,  cannot  be  appeased  but  by  a  general  submis' 
sion.  This  is  a  lively  acknowledgment  of  God's  majesty ;  when 
a  nation  shaU  lie  b  the  dust  before  him  ;  when  he  shall  be  praised 
and  adored  in  the  great  congregation ;  by  tins  we  confess  him  th^ 
Lord  of  nations :  and  that  be  is  able  to  destroy  us,  though  we 
«dte  ourselves  into  mukftodea ;  and  that  we  need  be  humbled^ 
and  tremble  at  his  power,  as  nioch  as  if  we  were  but  one  single 
person. 

'  2«  Genemlity  eives  force  and  strength  to  humiliafioni  When 
an  tctmj  of  humble  penitents  besieges  heaven,  it  is  hard  if  their 
prayers  do  not  force  theb  way  Ihnnigh :  Credidhnug  jtcndoM  Jhf^ 
UUt  ire  precei  ;  many  hands*  sfive  despatch  to  a  difScnlt  businessi 
And  humiliation  is  a  very  hard  ta»,  and  justly  requires  mai^ 
helping  hands  to<  be  lift  up  together  in  prayer.  Ueneral  sins  ase 
strongest  to  bring  down  a  juo^;ment ;  therefore,  general  hamilia« 
fbn  must  needs  be  strongest  to  prevent  it    I  proceed  to  the 

0th  Obr.  viz.  That  the  best  mi  mmt  ^ectaal  way  toavert  a  no* 
H&ntU  judgmenif  U  for  every  parUciBimr  man  ta  inquire  mle,  and  to 
mmmd  hie  cam  persanid  paticular  suit.  I  shall  prove  the  tni^ 
of  this  assertion  by  several  reasons : 

(1.)  Because  particular  sins  oftanthnes  fetch  down  ^neral, 
ttntversal  judgments*  Ski^  like  a  lefirosy,  though  it  begin  in  a 
Attid!  compass^  yet  it  quickljir,  m  the  effeotrof  it,  o^rspreada  the 
whde.  It  may  first  appear  him  that  elodd,  no  bigger  dian  a  man's 
tend;  1  Kii^  icviii.  44;  -iwt  it  prescndy  overcloudsr and  diikens 
1kt  >hei^ens  o^er  us,  and  ahoiirars  down  te  beanest  of  CkRFB 
'  jttdenieBtB.*  'Adam's  sin  was  but  the  sis  of  one  aaa^.  and.  yet 
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how  lai^  abd'  exteosiFe  were  die  diknen^ioiis  bf'tke  Cuite!  il 
diflused  itself  to  all  his  posterity,  and  that  in  all  places,  iu  all 
ages.  When  David  nBmbered  the  people,  none  but  David  sin- 
ned ;  yet  all  Israel  felt  the  smart  of  the  punishment,  thousands 
fell  under  the  pestilence :  the  penalty  of  this  sin  v^as  as  large  as 
Ub  dominions  ;  the  ourse,  it  reached  from  Dan  to  Beersheba.  But 
here  it  may  be  replied,  these,  indeed,  were  public  persons,  and 
their  offences  public,  and  therefore  the  punishment  might  be  so 
too.    But  then,  what  shall  we  think  of  Achan  f  he  was  no  public 

Erson,  no  governor,  no  representative  of  a  people ;  yet  we  see 
i  one  particular  trespass,  in  meddling  with  the  cursed  thing, 
caused  the  whole  armies  of  Israel  to  fly  before  their  enemies ;  that 
one  sin  chased  a  thoutend,  land  put  ten  thousatid  to  flight, 
Joshua  vii.  And  again,  did  not  the  sin  of  a  few  profane  Benja- 
mites  scatter  and  almost  devour  a  whole  tribe?  Judges  xx. 
From  these  examples  we  may  make  this  natural  conclusion  to 
ourselves,  that  what  God  did  then,  if  he  pleaae,  he  may  do  the 
same  now. 

The  reasons  that  God  sometimes,  for  particular  sins,  inflicts 
general  judgments,  may  be  these : 

Ist.  To  show  us  the  provoking  nature  of  sin ;  and  that  we  live 
upon  the  score  of  mercy,  and  not  by  any  title  that  we  claim  to  life 
from  our  own  righteousness ;  it  is  a  mercy  that  God  does  not  de- 
stroy for  the  sins  of  o&er  men.  Was  it  not  a  singular  mercy  to 
Lot,  that  he  was  delivered  from  the  common  destruction,  though 
he  never  shared  in  the  common  sin  ?  The  righteousness  of  me 
irtrhole  world,  since  the  fall,  is  pot  able  to  save  one  man ;  but  the 
sb  of  one  man,  if  God  should  deal  according  to  the  rigour  of  bis 
justice,  was  enough  to  destroy  a  whole  world. 

2dly.  God  deservedly  sometimes  sends  a  general  judgment  for 
a  particular  sin ;  because  though  the  sin  is  particular,  in  respect  of 
the  subject  and  cause  of  it,  yet  it  may  be  general  in  respect  of 
its  contagion.  The  plague,  diough  but  in  one  man,  yet  it  is  able 
(o  derive  a  general  infection  over  a  whole  ci^.  Thy  sin,  though 
(he  eommtssion  of  it  abides  upon  thy  particular  person,  yet  thou 
dok  not  know  how  iar  the  example  of  it  may  spread.  David's 
murder  and  adultery,  as  to  the  personal  guilt  of  it,  went  no 
fiuther  than  himself;  but  we  know  the  scandal  of  it  was  very 
iQ&cliQus ;  it  caused  die  enemies  of  God  to  blaspheme :  God, 
tfaeiefore,  may  deservedly  avenge  particular  sins  with  general 
judgments. 

,'  (2.)  As  some  particular  sins  are  the  total  cause  of  a  general 
^xuigmentj  so  all  and  every  particular  sin  shares  and  contributes 
Its  pbrt  in  the  bringing  dowb  of  IL  judgment  i^pon  a  nation, 
4hough.it  be  not  always  the  only  caUse  of  that  judgment :  a  u&i- 
▼ersal  sin  »  n^e  up  of  many  particulars :  if  there  were  no  peif- 
eonal,  there  could  bie  no  national  din.  We  mav  look  upon  oar 
own  particular  miscarriages  as  small  things,  and  not  discernible 
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in  80  great  a  crowd ;  we  may  tbink  that  the  sins  of  one  man  ait 
no  more  considerable,  in  respect  of  the  sins  of  a  nation^  than  om 
man  is  in  comparison  of  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  nation :  yat 
one  man's  sin,  though  in  itself  it  should  be  weaker,  yet  as  it  is 
joined  with  the  sins  of  a  multitude,  it  will  do  no  execution.  On« 
soldier,  taken  by  himself,  is  of  no  considerable  force ;  but  as 
joined  to  the  body  of  an  army,  he  will  oonquer  and  trample  down 
towns  and  cities.  One  single  drop  of  water,  how  contemptibly 
is  it!  but  as  it  is  joined  to  the  ocean,  sb  it  is  terrible  ;  it  drowns^ 
it  destroys.  Wherefore  let  none  flatter  himself,  and  think  that  hi^ 
sin  has  no  share  in  the  miseiy  of  the  nation ;  for  every  par* 
ticttlar  man  may  think  so,  as  well  as  one :  and  if  it  should  be 
true  of  every  one,  to  whose  an  should  we  ascribe  the  calamities 
we  endure  ?  ''  For  the  sin  of  the  inhabitants  a  land  is  said  to 
mourn ;  a  fruitful  land  to  be  made  barren,  for  the  wickedness 
of  those  that  dwell  therein."  And  who  knows  but  mine  and  thy 
sins  may  have  provoked  God  to  visit  the  nation  with  this  dis* 
temper?  How  dost  thou  know,  but  thy  profaneness,  thy  drun^ 
kenness,  may  cause  the  land  to  mourn:  thy  slighting  Goi's  or- 
dinances, and  thy  causeless  absenting  thyself  from  his  wurship^ 
may  cause  God  to  appear  against  the  nation  in  anger.  When  a 
barrel  of  gunpowder  is  fired,  does  not  one  corn  as  well  as  ano* 
tiller,  contribute  to  the  blowing  up  of  the  house  ?  Certainly  if  the 
nation  should  receive  some  great  blessing  from  God,  upon  the 
score  of  desert,  would  not  every  particular  man  be  apt  to  thrust 
in,  and  ascribe  some  part  of  it  to  the  merit  of  his  own  particular 
righteousness  ?  How  much  more  should  we  take  shame  and  con- 
fusion to  ourselves,  and  mark  out  our  own  personal  sins,  as  those 
that  have  stuck  deep  in  the  nation's  misery !  As  it  is  the  duty  of 
every  particular  soldier  in  the  army  to  fight  in  the  day  of  battle, 
so  it  is  equally  the  duty  of  every  particular  Christian,  to  mourn  in 
a  day  of  humiliation. 

3rd  Reason.  Because  God  takes  special  notice  of  particular 
sins ;  punishing  of  a  multitude  does  not  make  God  overlook  par* 
ticulars ;  but  he  takes  a  distinct  view  of  each  several  man's  tran»^ 
gression ;  as  in  our  reading  over  a  volume,  the  eye  takes  a  distinct 
view  of  every  letter.  It  is  our  prudence  to  take  notice  of  those 
ahs  that  God  takes  notice  of;  and,  as  it  is  oar  prudence  to  take 
noti6e  of  them,  so  it  is  our  greater  prudence  to  lament  thein« 
Hernte  we  have  God,  b  scriptuie,  so  often  singling  out  some  sin*^ 
ners :  in  particular,  Deut.  xxix.  18,  Crod,  snesdcing  to  the  whol6 
body  of  the  Israelites,  says,  ^^  Take  heed,  lest  there  be  amongst 
you  a  root  that  b^areth  gall  and  bittem^s."  One  would  thisic 
that  in  so  large  a  garden  one  Weed  might  escape  his  eye :  but  the 
e]^e  of  God,  nke  the  sun,  as  it  enlightens  the  whole  world,  so  it 
diatovers  every  little  atom.  It  is  toid  that  Grod  would  ''  search 
Jerusalem  with  candles:  so  exact  is  he  in  his  survey  of  each 
several  man^s  condition.    In  Pialm  ^v.  2,  ^^  God  looketh  down 
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t^6m  Leayeit^  to  see  if  there  were  aiiy  one,  Vhose  heecrt  sought 
B^Lofdt  and  in  ike  third  verse  he  brings  a  particular  n^rt 
of  their  wickedness;  '* There  is- none  that  d(>eth  good,  no,  not 
one."  He  speaks  as  if  he  had  searched  and  considered  them  one 
by  one.  Now  the  consideration  of  this,  that  God  takes  a  par- 
ticular notice  of  our  personal  misdemeanours,  should  engaee  tu 
to  set  about  a  particular  amendment.  When  workmen  know 
tifieir  master  will  come,  and  take  a  particular  account  of  each 
man's  several  task,  diis  is  a  sufficient  argument  to  make  them 
fearful  to  be  negligent,  and  incite-  them  to  be  accurate  in  their 
performance  of  it  God  oftentimes^  in  a  general  judgment,  has 
It  more  especial  design  upon  some  few  particular  sinners;  as  when 
Joab  drew  up  a  party  of  men  to  be  slain  by  the  Ammonites,  his 
design  was  only  directed  to  the  death  of  Uriah.  God,  when  he 
commissions  his  places  to  go  over  ^  nation,  he  gives  them  mors 
especial  charge  to  visit  such  and  such  a  sinner.  God  sends  a  war 
and  the  sword  abroad  to  sudi  a  nation ;  but  be  sure,  says  he^  take 
such  a  secure  sinner,  such  a  covetous  person  in  your  way :  let  his 
goodo  and  his  substance  be  rifled,  and  made  a  spoil :  I  have  ob- 
served, that  his  heart  has  been  estranged  from  me,  and  wholly  set 
tipon  the  world.  He  bids  a  sickness  go  to  such  a  people:  but  be 
sure,  say^  he,  ferget  not  to  take  off  such  a  backsliding,  incorrigible 
sinner;  he  cumbers  the  ground,  and  I  can  bear  with  him  no 
longer.  To  speak  according  to  the  manner  of  men,  God  does  as 
reafiy  mark  out  and  separate  s6me  sinners,  more  espedaUy,  to  a 
general  destruction,  as  David  gave  his  captain  a  more  especial 
command  to  preserve  Absalom.  This  is  a  third  reason  why  men 
should,  in  their  hutniliations,  descend  to  a  particular  removal  of 
their  personal  sins,  because  God  accurately  considers  them. 

4th  Reason.  No  humiliation  can  be  well  and  sincere,  unless 
it  be  personal  and  particular.  It  is  a  saying,  that  there  is  dolu$ 
in  unhersalibuSj  deceit  in  universals.  In  general  acknowledg* 
ments,  a  man  is  apt  to  pot  a  fallacy  upon  his  soul,  and  to  take 
that  for  repentance  which  is  no  repentance.  He  that  is  truly 
humbled  and  repents,  his  voice  must  be,  not  '^  We  havb  sinned,'' 
but,  '^  I  have  sinned  against  the  Lord."  Nathan,  when  he  would 
force  home  a  sound,  real  humiliation  upon  David,  he  makes  Ids 
ease  particular,  ^*  Thou  art  the  man,"  2  Sam.  xii.  7.  The  only 
word  that  dropped  from  Pharaoh,  that  seemed  to  have  sometfainff 
in  it  of  true  humiliation,  was  that  in  Exod.  ix*  27,  '^In  this  I 
have  sinnned:  the  Lord  is  righteous,  but  I  and  my  people 
ire  wicked."  Now  it  is  clear,  ttiat  this  is  the  only  true  way  of 
humiliation,  for  this  is  die  way  and  the  method  that  the  Spirit  of 
God  takes  in  humbling  the  soul ;  it  makes  a  personal  particukr 
application  of  all  God's  curses  against  simiers  to  the  soul.  The 
word  in  general  saySj  **  Cursed  be  he  that  continues  not  in  all  these 
Ihinn  that  are  written  in  the  laiv^  to  observe  and  do  tbem»"  Here 
fhe  %>irit  comes  in^  and  witb  much  power  (dils  a  soul,  '*  Thou  art 
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fhe  man^"  thou  art  be  that  has  bioken  God's  eomaiaiids,  yiolated 
his  laws,  trampled  upon  all  his  precepts,  and  therefore  thou  fti( 
he  that  liest  under  the  dint  of  this  heavy  curse:   God  means! 
thee ;   God  speaks  to  thee  in  particular ;  therefore  take  it  to  tfay^ 
self,  and  be  humbled.    Now  the  reason  that  a  man's  considen^ 
tion  of  his  particular  sins  is  the  means  to  produce  a  true  and 
thorough  humiliation  is,  because  man  is  only  humbled  for  thosd 
things  in  which  he  is  concerned ;  and  no  man  looks  upon  himself 
as  concerned  in  a  general  evil,  till  he  makes  it  partiealar  by  a 
pergonal  application.    When  we  hear  of  sickAess  abroad,  we  anf 
not  much  moved  ;  but  when  we  find  the  symptoms  of  it  upon  our 
own  bodies,  then  we  speak  more  feelingly  of  it,  and  use  the  utmost 
care  to  remove  it.    The  notions  we  have  of  sin,  and  misery  that 
follows  sin,  are  but  common  and  superficial,  till  we  make  thenk 
particular  by  our  own  experience.    If  we  would  kill  our  sins,' 
we  must  not  shoot  our  arrows  at  random,  at  sin  in  general,  but 
single  them  out,  and  take  a  distinct  aim  at  every  sin  in  particular.' 
Although  to  make  the  work  of  humiliation  more  easy,  I  ahooldi 
advise  the  soul  to  this  way,  because  we  may  roaster  and  conquef 
these  sins  by  our  sorrows,  that  we  take  severally  and  apart,  whicU 
we  could  not  well  deal  with  in  the  heap.     Those  evils  most  affect 
our  sorrows  that  most  affect  our  apprehensions ;  but  sins,  as  they 
are  represented  to  us  in  particular,  chiefly  afieot  our  apprehensions  K 
generals  and  universals  leave  a  confused,  impeifect  notion  in  the 
mind ;  but  particulars  leave  a  more  clear  and  evident  impressioB.* 
Thus  much  of  the  fourth  reason  to  prove  this  doctrine,  that  it  ia 
the  best  and  most  effectual  way  to  avert  a  ^neral  judgment,  for 
every  particular  man  seriously  to  inquire   into  and  amend  his 
personal  particular  sins. 

6th  vbservatwn  is,  Thai  vpon  war  serumi  humiliaiionforj  and 
forsaking  of  our  sinSy  there  is  stij^cient  argutnent  in  Godrs  mercy 
to  hope  for  a  removal  of  the  severest  judgme/U.  Now  the  tmlh  of 
this  will  appear  from  these  three  things : 

(1.)  Because  God  has  promised  upon  true  humiliation,  tol 
remove  his  judgments. 

(2.)  Because  he  has  often  actually  removed  them  upon  sack 
humiliation.  •  • 

(3.)  Because,  when  we  are  brought  to  be  thus  humbled,  Otdl 
has  attained  the  end  of  his  judgments. 

(1.)  There  is  ar^ment  for  this  hope,  becatMe  God  has  pro* 
niised  it.  Mercy,  it  is  the  only  refug^  of  a  k)8t  cieature,  the 
only  prop  of  a  decaying  confidence,  it  is  God's  endearing  attri* 
bute.  But  since  we  have  sinned,  God's  justice  keeps  us  froBi 
relying  iq)on  his  mercy,  till  his  promise  gives  us  leave ;  this  itf 
ftat  alone  that  opens  a  door  of  mercy  to  a  forlorn  soul,  and 
makes  that  confidence  become  duty,  which  would -otherwise  be 
presumption.  In  Leviticus  xxvi.  the  Spirit  of  God  reckons  un 
many  sad  and  dismal  curses  which  should  befall  the  children  <^ 
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Israel  if  they  did  apostatize  from  God,  and  break  his  commands. 
Yet  in  the  41st  atul  42nd  verses,  he  promises  them  an  after- 
return  of  mercy  upon  their  humiliation.  So  merciful  |  is  God.  that 
he  closeth  his  threatenings  with  prescriptions  how  to  avoid  them : 
and  in  the  midst  of  judgment  shows  the  way  how  to  regain 
mercy.  What  God  promised  to  Israel  he  does  as  truly  promise 
to  us ;  for  his  mercy,  that  caused  him  to  make  this  promise,  is  the 
aame  yesterday  and  to-day.  And  as  the  apostle  observes,  no 
promise  is  of  private  interpretation.  In  the  forementioned  Jer. 
Kxxvi.  3,  "It  maybe,"8ays  Grod,  ^'that  the  house  of  Judah  will 
hear  all  the  evil  that  I  purpose  to  do  unto  them,  that  they  ma^ 
return  every  man  from  bis  evil  way,  that  I  Aiay  forgive  their 
iniquity  and  their  sin."  Where  Grod  forgives  the  sin  he  always 
removes  the  judgment.  Why  do  we  not  then  engage  our  utmost 
in  these  duties  ?  Is  not  God's  promise  true,  that  we  should  not 
believe  it.^  and  if  it  be  true,  and  we  do  believe  it,  is  it  not 
worthy  our  closing  with  it,  bv  fulfilling  its  conditions?  We 
have  cause  enough  to  believe,  that  God  is  much  more  willing  to 
remove  than  to  bring  judgments  upon  men.  It  is  reason  enough 
that  we  should  humble  ourselves  under  God's  judgment,  though 
he  had  made  no  such  promise  of  mercy;  even  for  this  cause, 
that  by  our  humiliations  we  might  prevail  with  him  to  make  us 
such  a  promise.  But  how  much  readier  should  we  be  in  this 
duty,  now  the  promise  is  prepared  and  presented  to  our  hands ! 
Surely  if  our  miseries  abide  upon  us,  it  is  not  because  God  is 
wanting  to  us,  but  we  are  wanting  to  ourselves. 

(2.)  There  is  argument  for  hope,  because  God  has  often 
l^moved  judgments  upon  a  sincere  humiliation.  And  if  we  can^ 
not  command  our  faith  to  believe  what  God  has  promised  to  do, 
yet  let  us  believe  what  God  has  done  already.  Every  instance 
in  this  nature,  it  is  an  overplus  of  evidence  to  overrule  us  into 
this  persuasion.  A  promise  with  an  instance,  it  is  like  an  excel- 
lent medicine  with  a  probdhim  est,  ratified  by  experience.  The 
first  instance  of  those  that  have  tasted  mercy  after  humiliation  is 
that  in  the  text,  the  10th  verse,  "  And  God  saw  their  works, 
that  they  turned  from  their  evil  way ;  and  God  repented  of  the 
evil  that  he  had  said  that  he  would  do  unto  them,  and  he  did  it 
iMk!'  God  will  let  men  see  that  he  can  more  easily  repent  of 
his  anger  than  they  of  their  sins.  The  second  instance  is  that  of 
Manasses ;  a  prodigy  of  sin,  one,  as  it  were  raised  up  on  purpose, 
in  whom  it  might  appear  how  far  wickedness  might  proceed; 
yet  we  know  upon  his  humiliation,  God  turned  his  captivity, 
and  set  him  loose  fiK>m  his  chains,  and  firom  a  prison  (a  thing 
seldom  known  in  any  age)  he  returned  him  to  a  kingdom, 
2  Chron.  xxxiii.  12,  13.  Now  is  there  any  man  that  can 
cationally  doubt  of  the  strength  of  humiliation,  after  it  has 
restored  a  Manasses  ?  The  third  instance  is  that  of  Ahab,  one 
almost  as  deep  in  sin  as  Manaases ;  one  that  sold  himself  to  da 
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Wickedly ;  a  king  of  Israel,  jret  a  slave  to  sin ;  polluted  vritk  the 
blood  of  Ills  innocent  neighbour;  jret  when  the  curse  of  God  met 
)iim,  and  shcbk  him  into  a  humiliation,  1  Kings  xxi.  29,  Gk)d^s' 
anger  thereupon  leaves  him  for  a  while,  and  though  his  justice 
coiJd  not  let  him  take  away  the  punishmeiit,  yet  liis  mercy  caused 
him  to  defer  it.  God^s  fury  hi  this  case,  if  J  may  so  express  it, 
something  resembling  an  ague ;  it  shook  him  for  a  while,  and  then* 
it  left  him.  All  divines  do  agree,  that  Ahab's  humiliation  was  not' 
sincere,  but  Only  hypocritical.  Now  if  CJod  were  so  merciful  as 
to  reward  the  bare  outside  of  an  humble  repentance  with  such  ib|* 
abatement  of  a  judgment,  will  he  not  answer  and  reward  thy* 
hearty,  sincere  humiliation  with  an  entire  removal  of  it?  In' 
Psalm  cvii.  17 — 19,  "  Fools,  because  of  their  transgression,  and 
because  of  their  iniquities,  are  afflicted ;  their  ^oul  abborretfi  all' 
manner  of  meat,  and  they  draw  near  unto  the  gates  of  death  ;* 
then  they  cry  unto  the  Lord  in  their  troubles,  he  saveth  them  out' 
of  their  distresses."     Here  we  have  another  kind  of  unsincere  re- 

{>entance,  seconded  with  an  undeserved  reward.  And  can  God  so 
ove  the  very  picture  of  humiliation,  and  not  love  and  embrace 
that  much  more  f  Can  the  baf e  shovf  of'^repentance  delay  God*ff 
stroke,  and  shall  not  the  reality  and  truth  of  it  avert  it?  Cer- 
tainly this  is  the  only  reason  that  God  shows  himself  so  favoura-' 
ble  to  hypocrites'  bare  pretences,  that  he  may  encourage  our  real 
endeavours. 

(3.)  There  is  argument  to  hope  for  the  removal  of  a  judgment 
upon  true  humiliation,  because  in  this  God  attains  the  end  of  hif 
judgments.  No  need  of  further  purging  when  the  humour  is 
earned  ofi*.  God's  actions  extend  no  further  than  his  designs. 
Grod  does  not  punish  that  he  may  punish,  but  that  he  may  hum- 
ble; wherefore,  when  humility  is  produced,  his  punishments  pro- 
ceed no  further :  God  is  of  too  great  mercy  to  triumph  over  a  pros- 
trate soul.  There  is  a  resurrection  from  misery  as  well  as  from 
the  grave.  It  is  true  God  is  said  to  kill,  1  Sam.  ii.  6,  but  in  the 
next  words  it  is  added,  that  ^'  he  makes  alive."  God  does  not 
punish  us  that  he  may  thence  receive  satisfaction  for  our  sins,  for 
then,  as  our  sin  is  infinite,  so  our  punishments  would  be  endless. 
All  satisfaction  is  laid  up  in  Christ,  and  when  we  are  thoroughly 
humble  for  sin,  that  satisfaction  is  then  actually  made  ours.  No 
wonder,  therefore,  if  God's  judgments  vanish  before  that  satis- 
fiiction ;  if  it  removes  a  temporal  judgment,  that  rescues  from  an 
eternal.  This  is  certain  and  worth  our  observation,  that  God 
never  sends  a  judgment  upon  any  of  his  children,  but  it  is  for  one 
of  these  two  ends,  either  to  prevent  or  remove  sin.  Oh,  says 
God,  here  is  a  poor  soul  that  is  hugging  and  embracing  its  sin, 
pleasing  itself  in  its  own  ruin ;  unless  sin  be  embittered  to  it  by 
some  severe  affliction,  it  will  never  leave  it,  but  perish  in  it. 
Here  is  another  ready  to  sin,  in  a  posture  to  close  with  any 
temptation,  going  on  in  the  ready  road  to  death.    Oh,  says  Grodi 
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here  is  another  poor  creature,  that  if  some  -sharp  jodgmeBt  does 
not  meet  and  stop  it,  it  is  posting  on  T^ith  a  full  career  to  its  own 
perdition.  Now  God  does  effect  both  these  works,  to  wit,  the  re- 
moval and  the  prevention  of  sin,  by  the  instrumental  help  of  a. 
thorough  humiliation.  Consider  therefore  with  thyself,  thou  that 
hast  lain  a  long  time  under  any .  cross  or  affliction  from  God,  has 
thy  affliction  humbled  thee  ?  has  it  weakened  thy  sin,  strengthened 
tfa^  hands  to  duty?  if  it  has  not  thou  hast  cause  to  fear  that  God 
will  either  continue  that  judgment  that  now  presses  thee,  or  brine 
a  greater  and  a  sorer  evil  upon  thee.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  if 
thy  affliction  has  wrought  kindly,  if  it  has  cleansed  off  the  filth 
and  corruption  of  tby  heart,  if  it  has  brought  thee  to  disesteem  the 
world,  and  value  Christ,  to  look  upon  sin  as  a  greater  evil  than 
death,  believe  it,  God  hasdone  his  work  upon  thee,  and  he  will, 
quickly  remove  either  the  judgment  itself,  or  the  venom  and  sting 
of  it.  Now  the  showers  of  repentance  are  fallen,  the  clouds  of 
God's  wrath  are  vanishing :  ana  he  is  ?.oming  forth  to  meet  Aee 
as  a  poor  returning  prodigal.  He  looks  upon  thee  as  he  did  once 
upon  Ephraim,  Jer.  xxxi.  18 — 20,  ^^  I  have  surely  heard  Ephraim 
bempaning  himself,  &c.,«therefore  my  bowels  are  troubled  for  him: 
I  will  surely  have  mercy  upon  him,  saith  the  Lord."  If  thou  bast 
a  heart  to  mourn  over  thy  sin,  God  has  bowels  of  compassion  to 
jeam  and  relent  over  thee.  If  thou  canst  in  sincerib^  say,  I  will 
sin  no  more,  God  is  as  ready  to  say,  that  he  will  afflict  no  more. 
Believe  it,  if  thou  hast  a  purpose  to  return  to  God,  God  has 
mercy  to  return  to  thee. 

To  which  God  therefore  be  rendered  and  ascribed,  as  is  most 
due,  all  praise,  might,  majesty,  and  dominion,  bot^  now  and  for 
.vemo«.    Amen.  ^ 
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SERMON  XII. 

potekty  of  8pibit  enjoiked  bt  the  gospel. 

Matthew  t.  3. 
JNessed  are  the  foor  «n  SfirU^  for  thdn  is  the  kingdom  of  heaven. 

It  is  doubtless  a  great  paradox  in  the  general  judgment  and 
opinion  of  the  world,  that  any  poverty,  of  what  sort  soever, 
^ould  be  desirable :  forasmuch  as  every  one  desires,  to  enjoy  the 
good  things  of  the  world,  and  thereby  to  enjoy  himself;  to  the 
attainment  of  which,  riches  are  the  most  acknowledged  means. 
And  if  these  are  the  prime  instrument  of  enjoyment,  poverty 
surely  must  be  the  main  opposite  to  it.  But  the  sospel  we  con- 
fess, is  a  sjrstem  of  paradoxes  and  absurdities  to  the  maxims  of 
the  world ;  the  grand  rule,  which  the  generality  of  mankind  both 
Kve  and  judge  by,  being  to  follow  the  full  bent  of  their  sensua* 
lity.  And  therefore  our  Saviour  begins  this  his  notable  and 
mat  sermon  on  the  mount,  with  seven  or  eight  such  proposi* 
Hons,  as  directly  oppose  and  bid  defiance  to  the  opinions  and 
practices  of  the  carnal  world :  and  these  he  ushers  in  with  thi 
commendation  of  that  so  much  abhorred  thing,  called  poverty. 
And  that  also  such  a  poverty,  as  rests  not  only  in  the  surfiice  of 
the  body,  clothing  that  with  rags,  or,  which  is  worse,  with  nothing ; 
but  such  a  one  as  enters  into  the  very  soul,  and  strips  the  spirit, 
kavinff  that  naked,  destitute,  and  forlorn. 

In  the  words  we  have  these  two  things  considerable : 

I.  A  quality  or  disposition  recommended  by  our  Saviour,  which 
is  poverty  of  spirit. 

II.  The  ground  and  argument  upon  which  it  is  recommended, 
namely  that  it  entitles  mm  who  has  it  to  *'the  kingdom  of 
heaven." 

I.  And  for  the  first  of  these,  the  thing  recommended  by  our  Sch 
triouTy  viz.  poverty  of  spirit.  In  the  treating  of  which,  I  shall, 
1.  Declare  the  nature  of  this  poverty  of  spirit ;  and,  2.  Show  the 
means  by  which  it  is  to  be  obtained. 

As  for  the  nature  of  it,  I  shall  give  an  account  of  this. 

First,  Negatively,  by  showing  what  it  is  not. 

Secondly,  Positively,  by  showing  what  it  is,  and  wherein  it  does 
consist. 

First  of  all  then, that  excellent. thing  here  recommended  tj  o«r 
Savioor  is  not 

Vol.  IV.— 21  o  2 
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(1.)  A  mere  outward  indigence,  and  vant  of  all  the  accommo- 
dations of  common  life.  For  certain  it  is,  all  want,  considered 
merely  in  itself,  and  not  as  sanctified  by  the  Spirit  of  God  to 
some  further  use,  b  a  curse,  and  consequently  can  of  itself  make 
no  man  blessed ;  as  the  poor,  here  spoken  of,  are  pronounced  to 
be.  It  is  possible  that  a  man  may  be  poor,  in  point  of  wealth, 
but  yet  abound  in  sin  and  vice;  and  experience. ^ws,  that  there 
is  not  a  more  unsanctified,  wretched,  and  profane  sort  of  men 
under  heaven  than  beg^rs  commonly  are ;  whose  manners  en- 
title them  to  a  less  portion  of  hagpiness  in  the  other  world,  than 
they  ci^  hare  in  this.  Many  beg  of  us  for  Christ's  sake,  whom 
Christ  win  never  own  ;  as  being  the  verv  shame  and  spots  of 
Christianity ;  persons  void  of  all  sense  of  virtue,  all  conscience 
pf  duty,  either  to  God  or  man ;  swearers,  railers,  idle,  useless 
drones,  and  intolerable  burdens  to  society.  Nay,  and  we  shaU 
sometimes  find  poverty  in  conjunction  with  such  vices,  as  seem 
to  be  directly  crossed  and  taken  away  by  poverty.  For  how 
poor  are  some,  and  yet  how  insolent!  what  pride  lurks  under 
their  rags,  like  a  snake  imder  the  leaves !  Yea,  and  how  luxuri^ 
ous  are  many !  for  there  is  scarce  any  man  in  the  world,  be  he 
never  so  poor,  but  some  time  or  other  chances  upon  opportunities 
of  luxury :  so  that  those  common  expressions,  ^  as  proud  as 
h  beggar,'  and  ^  drunk  as  a  beggar,'  are  so  far  from  beyig  either 
false  or  improper,  that  they  are  the  most  full  and  significant  de* 
Bcriptaons  of  a  person  possessed  with  these  vices,  to  the  utmost 
height  of  them,  that  can  be  found  out.  Many  there  are  who 
embrace  dunghills,  the  filth  and  oflensiveness  of  whose  lives  does 
(exceed  them ;  and  who  are  sordidly  and  nastily  habited,  wbo^ 
clothes  are  but  an  emblem  of  their  hearts,  and  a  livdy  picture  of 
their  manners. 

Poverty  is  not  always  the  lot  of  the  righteous,  and  the  tni€ 
servants  of  God,  who  make  a  conscience  of  their  ways;  but 
Sometimes,  by  the  just  disposal  of  Providence,  comes  to  be  the 
inheritance  idso  of  the  wicked,  the  unconscionable,  and  such  as 
l^ft'ould  be  rich,  if  they  could,  upon  any  terms  whatsoever :  but 
fbe  cntae  of  God  has  been  too  hard  for  them,  and;  put  them  be* 
hind-hand  in  spite  of  all  their  gains :  so  that  whatsoever  thef 
have  ^ot  has  insensibly  melted  and  mouldered  to  nothing* 
Their  nches  have  never  stayed  with  them,  but  **  made  themselves 
^iitrings  (Lod  flown  away ;"  and  thereby  taught  the  world,  that  to  gel 
aitd  to  thrive  dre  not  always  the  same  thing. 

Besides,  that  poverty  veiy  frequently  is  the  direct  efieot  and 
consequent  of  sin  and  vice.  The  drunkard  drinks  off  his  estate 
like  his  cups,  to  the  very  bottom,  and  leaves  nothing  b^iod. 
The  vaiii-gloiriotts  man .  \f  ears  his  fortunes  upon  his  back,  till  at 
length  he  has  worn  them  out.  The  contentious  man  follows  the 
law  ugaSnftt  his  aei^bour,  for  the  grattf cation  of  his  revengeful 
humour,  so  long,  that  in  the  end  the  very  obtaining  of  Ac  oausi 
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does  not  ddiray  thechai^esi  or  remoye  the  porerty  contracted  by 
its  prosecution. 

fiut  now,  certainly,  such  a  poverty  can  be  no  more  recommend- 
ed by  our  Saviour  than  the  sinful  causes  of  it.  For  Christ  com- 
mands no  man  to  be  luxurious,  ambitious^  or  revengeful,  in  order 
to  his  making  of  himself  poor.  He  who  is  the  one  will  undoubt- 
edly be  the  other>  But  the  interest  of  religion  and  virtue  is  not 
concerned,  that  a  man  should  be  either. 

In  a  word,  poverty  is  usually  the  effect  of  sin,  but  always  a 
temptation  to  it.  For  it  provokes  the  corrupt  heaift  of  man  to  dis- 
oontents,  murmuiings,  and  repinings,  to  sinister  and  base  courses 
for  his  relief,  unless  theret  be  a  predominant  prindple  of  grace,  to 
compose  and  quiet  the  dissatisfactions  of  nature.  This  therefore 
•cannot  be  the  thing  to  which  Christ  pronounces  a  blessing.  For 
whatsoever  readers  a  man  blest  may  be  the  proper  object  of  his 
prayeia:  but  none  surely  ought  to  pray  for  a  temptation,  or  to  pe- 
tition heaven  for  a  great  calamity.    But 

(2.)  The  poverty  of  spirit  here  spoken  of  is  not  a  sneaking  fear- 
fillness  and  want  <k  coura^ ;  for  there  is  nothing  base  in  nature, 
that  can  be  noble  in  religion.  Cowardice  is  neither  acceptable  to 
God  nor  man  ;  it  neither  promotes  the  honor  of  one,  nor  the  good 
of  the  other :  it  being  indeed  the  portal  and  broad  gate  through 
which  most  of  the  unworthy  and  vile  practices  that  are  seen  in  the 
worU,  entef  upon,  and  rifle  the  consciences  of  men.  So  that  in 
Rev.  xxi.  8,  St.  John  reckoning  what  kind  of  persons  shall  be 
cast  into  "  the  lake  ithat  bums  with  fire  and  brimstone,"  amongst 
^*  murderers,  whoremongers,  sorcerers,  and  idolaters,"  ranks  "  me 
fbtuful."  And  why  ?  Because  fearflilness  betrays  a  man  almost 
to  all  other  sins.  So  that  the  fearful  person  is  uncapable  of  making 
good  any  relation  of  Common  life,  whether  in  the  capacitjr  of  a 
subject,  a  Mend,  or  a  servant ;  for  a  man's  fear  will  make  him 
speak,  swear,  or  do  any  thing,  to  rescue  himself  from  an  im- 
pendent dan^. 

And  if  this  had  been  the  proper  virtue  ,  and  qualification  of  a 
Chriatiaii,  thete  would  never  have  been  any  such  thing  in  the 
world  asmartytdom;  as  owning  of  Christ  in  the  face  of  tyrannv 
and  torment,  and  holding  fast  the  Christian  ^th  upon  the  rack 
aad  in  the  flames.  And  therefore  it  is  ^^  the  righteous  man  "  only, 
-who,  SolomoKi  tells  us,  '^  is  as  bold  as  a  lion  ;"  and  who  carries  m 
fais  bteast  a  heart  too  big  to  *'  fear  those  who  can  only  kill  the 
body."  In  many  passages  and  circumstances  of  life,  it  requires 
ao  ordinary  ptdi  of  courage  fo)r  a  man  to  dare  to  be  good :  and 
keoiuft  be  a^  valiant  as  welt  as  a  conscientious  man,  !who  can  and 
wiD  ^oose  duty,  when  it  is  beset  with  the  greatest  danger, 
and  i&an  defy  the  powers  of  darkness,  as  well  fts  abhor  the  works 
iifiL 

Wherefore,  since  the  poomesb  in  spirit  here  spoken  of  by  our 
Satioiir  is  nekliet  to  be  understood  of  meanness  or  timorousness 
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of  spirit ;  it  is  much  that  some  should  make  the  badges  and  eha« 
lacters  of  such  a  pitiful  temper  the  proper  indications  of  piety,  and 
the  marks  of  a  more  improved  Christianity.  For  do  not  many  by  a 
sneaking  look,  and  a  whining  voice,  affect  the  reputation  of  pious 
and  devout  persons  ?  Do  not  many  behave  themselves  so,  as  if 
there  were  no  going  to  heaven  but  by  creeping,  no  passing  through 
the  strait  gate  but  upon  all  four  ?  But  such  persons  understand  not 
the  nature  of  the  Christian  religion,  if  they  think  that  such  igno- 
ble  qualities  can  be  any  parts  of  it.  Christianity  is  a  superstiue- 
ture  upon,  and  an  addition  to  the  excellencies  of  nature :  and 
therefore,  if  a  pusillanimous  spirit  debases  and  degrades  a  man, 
considered  but  as  a  man,  it  can  neither  adorn  or  improve  him  in 
the  capacity  of  a  Christian. 

Having  thus,  by  a  negative  consideration,  shown  what  this 
poverty  of  spirit  is  not,  I  come  now,  in  the  next  place,  to  show 
positively  what  it  is,  and  wherein  it  does  consist.  In  order  to 
which,  we  are  to  observe,  that  poverty,  or  want,  is  properly  a 
privation  of  fulness,  or  abundance,  and  consequently  opposed  to 
it.  Now  a  man  may  be  said  to  be  spiritually  full,  when  he 
abounds  in  a  confident  opinion,  both  of  his  own  righteousness, 
and  his  happiness  thereupon:  and  therefore  poverty  of  spirit, 
which  is  its  direct  opposite,  maybe  said  properly  to  consist  in  these 
two  things : 

(1.)  An  inward  sense  and  feeling  of  our  spiritual  wants  and 
defects ;  and, 

(2.)  A  sense  of  our  wretched  and  forlorn  condition  by  reason 
of  those  wants. 

(1.)  And  first,  it  consists  in  an  inward  sense  of  that  deplorable 
want  of  holiness,  which  we  are  in  by  nature.  We  are  born  into 
the  world  destitute,  and  surrounded  with  innumerable  infirmi- 
ties :  and,  in  the  phrase  of  the  apostle,  in  the  Revelation,  ch.  iii. 
17,  ^^  poor,  miserable,  blind,  and  naked."  All  the  powers  of  our 
souls  are  crippled  and  disordered,  and  rendered  strangely  impotent 
to  the  prosecution  of  good.  Our  judgments  are  perverted,  our 
wills  depraved,  and  our  affections  misinclined,  and  set  upon  vile, 
and  unworthy  objects.  This  is  the  portion  and  inheritance  which 
we  derive  from  our  first  parents :  these  are  the  weaknesses  and 
evils  we  labour  under;  and  the  first  step  to  a  deUveraoee 
firom  them,  is  to  be  sensible  of  them:  for  we  shall  never  at« 
tempt  to  be  what  we  are  not,  till  we  come  to  dislike  what  we 
are. 

Self-opinion  and  self-love  are  the  great  strong  holds  which  tke 
gospel  sets  itself  to  beat  down ;  for  by  nature  we  are  as  prosic  to 
overvalue  as  to  overlove  ourselves ;  but  in  both  of  them  tbiere 
is  a  kind  of  spiritual  fulness  and  repletion,  which  must  be  re- 
moved and  carried  off,  before  the  gospel  can  have  its  efieet 
upon  us.  For  Christ  comes  with  a  design  to  infuse  his  gifls  and 
graces  into  the  soul ;  but  there  is  no  pouring  of  any  thing  into  a 
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1  wbich   is   full  already.    And  therefore  a  man  must  be 
emptied  of  all  his  vain  and  fond  conceptions  and  principles ;  and, , 
in  a  word,  of  himself  too,  before  he  can  be  prepared  and  qualified 
for  the  infusions  o(  the  Spirit.  * 

He  who  thinks  himself  holy  and  righteous  enough,  is  a  most 
unfit  subject  for  the  gospel  to  work  upon,  indeed  he  is  scarce  fit 
for  repentance ;  for  Christ  '^  came  not  to  call  the  righteous/' 
that  is,  those  who  thought  themselves  so,  ^'but  smners  to 
repentance :"  sinners,  who  in  their  consciences  stood  convict  of 
their  sinful  estate,  who  beheld  the  "  plague  of  their  own  hearts,*^ 
the  sores  and  leprosy  of  their  souls:  mese  were  the  men  who 
stood  in  the  next  disposition  for  the  reception  of  mercy,  for  the 
alms  of  heaven,  and  the  compassions  of  a  Saviour:  for  these  are 
such  as  Christ  properly  calls  the  heavy  laden,  and  upon  that 
aceount  invites  to  himself.  As  for  the  Pharisees,  and  the  opinion- 
ators  of  their  own  holiness,  the  spiritually  proud,  confident,  and 
disdainful,  they  were  men  of  another  dispensation:  the  gospel 
knows  them  not,  nor  justifies  any  such ;  it  finds  them  standing  upon 
tkeir  own  bottom,  and  so  also  leaves  them  to  fall. 

That  soul,  upon  which  the  spirit  of  regeneration  has  truly 
passed,  is  utterly  of  another  temper ;  it  is  still  apt  to  bemoan 
and  to  condemn  itself:  it  sees  its  own  scars  and  deformities,  and 
upon  the  sight  of  them  falls  down,  and  wallows  in  the  dust 
before  the  pure  eyes  of  God.  The  true  Christian  temper  shows 
not  itself  upon  the  mountains  of  pride  and  self-opinion,  but 
dwells  low  m  the  valleys  of  humility,  self-denial,  and  spiritual 
dejection. 

And  as  it  behaves  itself  thus  towards  God,  so  it  demeans  itself 
with  a  proportionable  condescension  to  men  too.  He  who  has  this 
evangelical  poorness  of  spirit,  is  still  apt  to  think  others  better  and 
holier  than  himself ; .  for  his  conscience  teaches  him  to  think  the 
worst  of  his  own  heart,  and  his  charity  prompts  him  to  judge  the 
best  of  his  neigbour's. 

Upon  a  due  consideration  of  which,  I  have  often  wondered^ 
and  indeed  think  it  a  just  matter  of  wonder,  how  some  persons 
are  able  to  reconcile  their  high  and  loud  pretences  of  piety,  and 
a  more  than  ordinary  purity,  with  that  insolence  and  spiritual 
pride,  which  breaks  forth  in  every  part  of  their  conversation. 
For  how  do  some  as  it  were,  monopolize  the  covenant  of  grace 
wholly  to  themselves,  calling  themselves  the  only  people  of  Grod, 
the  saints,  the  godly ;  looking  upon  all  rouna  about  them  as 
heathens  and  reprobates ;  and  upon  that  account  separating 
themscives  into  little  companies  and  congregations,  as  not  beinff 
willing  to  join,  forsooth,  in  a  less  refined  way  of  God's  worship  ! 
Which  persons,  though  they  have  the  good  fortune  to  find 
iriends  to  countenance  them  upon  a  supposed  political  account, 
such  as  call  compliance  prudence,  and  cowardice  moderation ; 
yet  upon  what  grounds  of  true  piety  and  religion  can  these  pha- 
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risaical  separatists  acquit  themselves  ?  I  am  sure  not  upon 'tiiis^ 
^hich  recdismends  podniess  in  spirit ;  for  did  ever  any  one  yet, 
•endued  with  this  excellent  grace,  say  to  his  brother,  "  Stand  otT^ 
lor  I  am  holier  than  thou  ?''  or  bid  defiance  to  a  whole  church, 
and  spit  in  the  face  of  all  church-governors,  as  every  conyen- 
ticler  certainly  does,  upon  a  supposal  of  his  own  transcendent 
purity  and  perfection ;  which  neither  upon  clear  evidence  of 
scripture,  the  practice  of  former  ages,  nor  the  judgment  of  many 
thousands  more  knowing  than  himself  (as  they  may  very  easily  be), 
he  is  at  all  able  to  make  out  or  demonstrate?  Such  persons 
may  flatter  themselves  as  they  please ;  but  the  gospel  must  alter 
its  voice,  and  say,  Blessed  are  the  proud  in  spirit,  the  censorious, 
the  insolent,  and  self-opinioned,  before  they  can  either  have  any 
solid  ground  of  comfort,  or  real  title  to  a  blessing. 

Where  true  povertv  of  spirit  dwells,  a  man  thinks  of  nothing 
less  than  his  own  perfection,  which  he  utterly  disowns.  There  is 
no  beggar  and  forlorn  distressed  person  that  more  keenly  feels 
the  afflicting  hardships  of  hunger,  cold  and  nakedness,  than  such 
a  one  feels  and  groans  under  his  spiritual  wants ;  he  laments  the 
hardness  of  his  heart,  his  want  of  life  and  activity  in  the  per- 
formance of  duty  ;  he  complains  of  the  weakness  of  his  faith, 
the  instability  of  his  hope,  the  dispersion  and  wanderings  of  his 
affections;  he  cannot  pray  with  that  fervour,  hear  with  that 
attention,  and  practise  with  that  steadiness  and  perseverance, 
which,  he  is  sensible,  becomes  the  excellent  and  exact  measures  of 
Christianity. 

These  blots  and  flaws  in  his  Christian  course  his  eye  is  con- 
stantly upon :  and  as  they  are  the  objects  of  his  thoughts,  so  they 
are  the  continual  matter  of  his  sorrow.  Let  this  therefore  be  the 
first  thing  in  which  consists  this  poorness  in  spirit  here  recommended 
by  our  Saviour  in  the  text ;  namely,  a  sense  of  that  deplorable 
want  of  holiness,  which  we  are  in  by  nature. 

(2.)  The  second  thing  in  which  it  consists,  is  a  sense  of  our 
wretched  and  miserable  condition  by  reason  of  such  want;  the 
wretchedness  of  which  appears  from  these  two  considerations. 

1st.  That  we  are  utterly  unable,  by  any  natural  strength  of  our 
own,  to  recover  and  bring  ourselves  out  of  this  condition. 

2dly.  That  during  our  continuance  under  it,  we  are  exposed  and 
stand  obnoxious  to  all  the  curses  of  the  law. 

1st.  And  first  of  all,  this  evangelical  poverty  of  spirit  makes  a 
man  sensible  in  how  wretched  a  condition  he  is,  by  reason  of 
his  own  utter  inability  to  redeem  himself  from  it.  He  finds  his 
understanding  much  darkened,  so  that  he  cannot  perceive  and 
judge  of  the  things  of  God ;  and  his  will  full  of  weakness  and 
impotence,  as  to  its  choosing  of  them  :  it  sees  no  beauty  in  holi* 
ness,  why  it  should  desire  it ;  but  the  stream  of  all  its  appetites 
and  inclinations  wholly  runs  out  afler  other  things,  things  evil 
and  pernicious,  and  tending  to  the  direct  ruin  of  him  that  does 
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eiDbrece  them.  All  this  does  a  person  so  qnalified  find  and  feel 
in  himself;  but,  for  all  this,  is  still  unable  to  enlighten  his  own 
understanding,  to  sanctify  his  will,  or  correct  his  inclination^: 
but,  like  a  man  bound  hand  and  foot,  and  thrown  mto  a  quag* 
mire,  there  is  he  like  to  lie  and  sink,  for  any  succour  that  he  can 
give  himself,  unless  such  as  pass  by  have  compassion  on  him,  and 
relieve  him. 

And  therefore,  as  the  assertion  of  Pelagius  of  the  freedom  of  the 
will,  and  its  full  power  to  choose  things  spiritually  good,  even 
since  the  fall,  is  indeed  a  great  piece  of  nonsense  in  itself;  so  those 
that  maintain  and  insist  upon  it  sufficiendy  declare  themselves  to 
have  litt)e  or  no  experience  of  their  own  hearts :  nor  can  all  the 
rhetoric  of  men  and  angels  persuade  a  person  truly  poor  in  spirit, 
and  fully  studied  in  his  own  spiritual  wants  and  defects,  that  he  is 
able  to  repent  when  he  pleases,  to  believe  when  he  pleases,  and 
to  perform  all  the  divine  commands.  For  he  looks  upon  it  as  a 
contradiction,  and  a  defiance  to  his  experience,  which  he  will  not 
believe  and  subscribe  to,  in  spite  of  all  the  world,  as  he  has  good 
reason. 

And  therefore,  in  his  use  of  all  outward  means  of  grace,  he 
depends  upon  them  no  more  than  if  he  used  them  not ;  but  upon 
the  Spirit  of  God  only  working  in  them ;  for  he  knows  it  is  he 
alone  that  can  change  his  heart,  and  that  must  be  changed,  or 
a  man  cannot  be  saved.  It  is  in  his  power  indeed  to  hear  and 
read  the  word,  and  to  say  his  prayers,  but  this  will  not  do  his 
work  ;  and  for  this  cause  it  is,  that  Grod  often  sufiers  a  man  to 
wait  upon  him  for  man^  years  in  the  use  of  these  duties,  and  yet 

S'ves  him  not  his  desired  success,  in  the  change  of  his  heart,  and 
e  conquest  of  bis  corruptions,  merely  to  convince  him  of  the 
emptiness  and  inefficacy  of  all  means  considered  in  themselves ; 
and  to  show  him,  that  when  these  great  things  come  to  be  wrought 
for  him,  it  is  the  sole  grace  of  God,  to  which  he  is  a  debtor  for 
aU.   I 

It  would  be  long  enough  before  we  should  hear  a  person  endued 
with  this  evangelical  quality,  to  talk  of  his  merits  and  his  supere- 
rogations, of  his  fiilfilling  and  even  outdoing  the  law  f  for  these 
are  whimsies  framed  and  minted  in  the  heads  of  those,  whose 
hearts  never  served  them  to  be  experimentally  pious.  That 
poverty  of  spirit  that  has  a  claim  to  the  kingdom  of  heaven, 
neither  discourses  nor  thinks  after  this  manner  ;  but  vents  itself  in 
that  doleful  passionate  exclamation  of  St,  Paul ;  '^  Who  shall  de* 
liver  me  from  this  body  of  death  ?"  It  convinces  a  man  that  he 
is  carnal  and  sold  under  sin,  and  sold  to  a  more  than  Egyptian 
bondage,  to  the  yoke  of  Satan,  and  the  tyranny  of  his  own  base 
domineering  affections. 

But  surely  none  is  ever  heard  to  cry  out  with  so  much  vehc 
mence,  **"  Who  shall  deliver  me  ?"  who  thinks  that  he  is  able  to 
deliver  himself.    None  calls  in  for  auxiliaries  from  abroad,  who 
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finds  a  sufficiency  of  strength  to  secure  him  at  home.  Let  this 
therefore  be  one  part  of  the  misery  of  that  wretched  condition 
that  this  poorness  in  spirit  makes  a  man  sensible  of,  namely,  that 
he  is  utterly  unable  by  any  strength  of  his  own  to  get  out  of  this 
condition. 

2dly.  The  other  part  of  its  misery,  which  this  evangelical  poor- 
ness  makes  a  man  also  sensible  of,  is,  that  during  his  continuance 
under  this  woiiil  condition,  he  stands  liable  and  obnoxious  to  all 
the  curses  of  the  law.  A  sad  consideration  certainly,  that  a  man 
should  be  in  a  condition  from  which  he  is  not  able  to  rid  himself, 
and  in  which,  if  he  remains,  he  is  infallibly  ruined.  Yet  this  is 
the  state  of  every  man  by  nature.  He  is  bom  in  sin,  and  "  the 
wages  of  sin  is  death ;"  death  in  its  utmost  compass  and  latitude, 
considered  with  all  its  retinue  of  miseries  and  calamities,  which, 
as  its  harbingers,  make  way  for  it,  and  by  degrees  usher  on  the 
last  and  fatal  blow,  which  from  temporal  simerings  translates  a  man 
to  eternal. 

Whosoever  has  a  right  spiritual  sense  of  sin,  knows  the  terror 
of  the  law,  and  the  dreadfulness  of  the  curse ;  what  it  is  to  live 
under  the  sentence  t)f  damnation ;  every  day,  every  hour,  every 
minute  expecting  its  fearful  execution.  And  he  knows  also,  that 
till  the  Spirit  of  regeneration  puts  him  within  the  verge  of  the 
second  covenant,  he  is  responsible  for  the  breach  of  the  first,  which 
makes  all  that  his  portion,  that  the  law  awards,  and  the  wrath  of 
Grod  inflicts  upon  transgressors. 

Now  surely  he  that  hves  with  these  apprehensions  quick  upon 
his  mind,  with  the  terrors  of  the  Almighty  fresh  upon  his  con- 
science, must  needs  carry  about  him  all  the  dejection,  poorness, 
and  lowness  of  spirit  before  God,  that  we  can  imagine  in  a  male- 
fector  convict,  and  ready  to  sufler  before  men.  His  heart  fails 
and  sinks,  and  is  utterly  at  a  loss  where  and  upon  what  foundation 
to  fix.  Only  he  knows  that  the  hands  of  mercy  are  not  tied,  nor 
the  bowels  of  divine  goodness  wholly  shut  up  against  sinners ; 
and  that,  as  it  is  enough  to  rescue  him  from  despair,  so 
on  the  other  side  it  is  far  from  ministering  to  confidence  and  os- 
tentation. ' 

This  is  properly  the  person  who  works  out  his  salvation  with 
trembling  and  continual  fears ;  as  knowing  that  corrupt  nature  has 
treasured  up  fuel  enough  in  his  breast  for  the  wrath  of  God  to 
feed  upon  for  ever :  between  which  and  himself  nothing  can  in- 
terpose, but  the  free  unmerited  relentings  of  the  divine  compas- 
sion ;  which,  like  the  wind,  blows  were  it  lists,  and  lays  itself 
out  upon  whom  it  will,  as  being  above  the  claim  and  challenge  of 
any  sinner  under  heaven,  whose  tide  lies  clear  and  questionless 
to  nothing  but  the  curse.  Now  the  sense  of  a  great  misery  im- 
pendent upon  a  man,  naturally  casts  his  mind  into  a  depressed 
and  an  abject  posture.  For  what  person  living  can  be  bold,  free, 
and  cheerful,  who  knows  that  he  lives  every  minute  upon  cou> 
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tesy,  that  he  breathes  by  the  conniyance  of  his  great  judge,  and  a 
suspension  of  that  sentence  that  the  law  has  already  pronounced, 
ana  justice  may  execute  when  it  pleases.  Such  must  needs  look 
upon  themselves  as  lost  and  undone  by  nature  :  and  those  whose 
eyes  God  has  never  yet  opened,  to  see  themselves  in  such  a  woful 
forlorn  estate,  but  have  passed  their  days  with  a  blind  assurance, 
Toid  of  the  least  grudging,  doubtful,  or  suspicious  thought  about 
the  safety  of  their  spiritual  condition,  are  not  yet  arrived  to  that 
poorness  in  spirit  that  all  must  come  to,  before  they  arrive  to 
heaven. 

For  indeed  it  would  be  but  salvation  and  redemption  thrown 
away,  for  Christ  to  save  any,  who  are  not  convinced  that  they  are 
ruined  without  Christ.  None  shall  enter  the  gates  of  heaven, 
whose  fears  and  apprehensions  have  not  sometimes  placed  them 
upon  the  brink  of  hell.  For  the  vastness  of  such  a  change  is  that 
which  sets  a  price  and  a  crown  upon  mercy  ;  and  the  apprehended 
nearness  of  utter  perdition,  that  which  enhances  and  endears  sal- 
vation. 

Having  thus  shown  the  nature  of  this  poverty  of  spirit,  and  that 
both  negatively,  by  distinguishing  it  from  what  it  is  not,  as  also 
positively,  by  declaring  wherein  it  does  consist : 

2.  I  proceed  now  to  the  ne:rt  thing,  which  is  to  show  by  what 
means  this  frame  of  spirit  is  to  be  obtained. 

As  for  the  cause  from  whence  it  must  flow,  that  is  evident 
without  inquiry.  For  being  a  supernatural  grace,  it  springs  not 
from  the  stock  of  nature,  but  descends  from  above,  from  that 
eternal  Spirit,  that  is  "  the  author  and  giver  of  every  good  and 
perfect  gift."  Reason  is  too  weak  a  principle  to  discourse  a  man 
into  so  excellent  a  disposition.  A  disposition  tliat  holds  no  inter- 
course with  the  flesh  and  the  world,  but  raises  the  mind  to  such 
desires,  such  ways  and  courses  of  acting,  as  not  only  transcend^ 
but  also  thwart  and  oppose  all  his  earthly  affections.  But  still, 
though  the  Spirit  be  the  only  productive  cause  of  this  evangelical 
virtue,  yet  there  are  certain  means  to  be  used  by  us,  with  the  use 
of  which  he  concurs,  in  the  production  of  it ;  for  God  will  treat 
us  like  rational  agents,  and  not  like  senseless  logs,  requiring  us 
to  bear  an  active  share  in  the  promoting  and  carrying  on  of  that 
great  aflair  of  our  eternal  happiness.  Now  there  are  three  ways, 
by  which,  through  the  concurrence  of  the  Holy  Ghost  with  our 
endeavours,  we  may  at  length  bring  ourselves  to  this  blessed 
poorness  of  spirit,  a  quality  of  so  much  value  in  the  eyes  of  oar 
Saviour,  of  so  much  worth  and  weight  in  the  balance  of  the 
sanctuary. 

(1.)  The  first  is  a  frequent,  deep,  and  serious  considering  of 
the  relation  we  stand  in  towards  God.  The  contemplation  of 
which  will  show  us  that  unmeasurable  distance  that  is  between 
him  and  us.  It  will  convince  us  what  nothings  we  are  in  com* 
parison  of  him  that  first  raised  us  out  of  nothing.     When  we 
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connder  the  unlimited  perfections  of  his  nature,  vre  shall  find  our 
thoughts  even  swallowed  up,  and  our  understandings  dazzled,  as 
not  being  able  to  fathom  so  great  an  abyss,  or  to  behold  so  radiant 
a  brightness.  And  this  must  needs  dash  all  esteem  of  ourselves, 
and  bring  us  out  of  love  with  our  own  little  supposed  excellencies. 
He  that  accustoms  himself  to  meditate  upon  the  fatness  of  God, 
finds  those  questions  continually  rising  and  stimnff  in  his  heart. 
How  shall  dust  and  ashes  ever  be  able  to  stand  before  him? 
how  shall  weakness  and  imperfection  enjoy  that  nature  that  it  is  at 
a  loss  even  to  think  of,  and  never  contemplates  upon  without 
amazement?  The  creature  never  appears  so  pitiful  and  incon* 
siderable,  as  when  it  views  itself  with  one  eye,  and  its  Creator 
with  the  other. 

Every  thing  is  more  apparent  as  it  stands  compared  with  its  op- 
posite. Man  is  but  a  weak  and  a  contemptible  thing  at  the  best ; 
but  much  more  contemptible,  if  compared  to  an  angel,  and  yet 
infinitely  and  inconceivably  more  despicable  must  he  be,  if  com- 
pared to  Grod.  A  glow-worm  signifies  little  if  compared  but  to  a 
candle  ;  but  set  it  before  the  stars,  consider  it  in  emulation  with 
the  sun,  and  the  ruling  lights  of  heaven,  and  what  a  silly  ridicu- 
lous thing  must  it  appear ! 

While  men  consider  nothing  but  themselves,  they  may  grow 
proud  and  conceited;  for  little  things  may  be  valued  by  those 
who  never  saw  greater.  He  that  never  saw  the  day,  may  admire 
and  dote  upon  his  lamp.  But  consideration  and  experience  of 
great  things  reduces  and  degrades  little  petit  matters  to  their  own 
proper  dimensions.  "Those  that  measure  themselves  by  them- 
selves," says  the  apostle,  "  are  not  wise."  For  when  we  make  a 
thing  its  own  measure,  it  is  impossible  to  discover  any  defect  in 
it.  But  bring  it  to  another  thing  that  excels  and  outshines  it ; 
and  then  we  shall  quickly  see  how  much  a  tree  is  taller  than  a 
shrub,  and  a  royal  palace  greater  and  nobler  than  a  country 
cottage. 

Men  are  enamoured  with  their  own  reason ;  but  let  them  com- 
pare it  with  omniscience,  and  it  is  nothing.  They  perhaps  value 
themselves  upon  their  dominion  over  these  inferior  things,  but 
what  is  all  their  grandeur  to  the  royalty  and  universal  empire  of 
Providence?  what  is  their  policy  to  the  wisdom  of  him  that 
^verns  the  world,  and  "  charges  the  very  angels  with  foU^  ?"  It 
3  impossible  for  a  man,  that  firequently  and  seriously  thinks  of 
God,  to  value  himself. 

Now  to  these  considerations  we  may  add  that  also  of  our  uiv- 
profitableness  to  God.  For  by  all  that  we  either  are  or  do,  we 
can  contribute  nothing  to  that  immense  fulness  that  is  in  him. 
And  if  it  were  possible  that  some  emolument  might  rise  to  him 
firom  our  services,  yet  it  were  infinitely  needless ;  for  what  want 
could  there  be  in  all-sufiBciency  ?  What  need  could  his  ocean 
have  of  the  drops  of  our  bucket  ?    "  Thou  desirest  not  sacrifice,'^ 
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8878  David.  And  God  himself  gave  the  reason  "why  he  does  not, 
in  Ptolm  1.  9 — 12,  ^*  I  will  take  no  bullock  out  of  thy  house,  nor 
lie-goats  out  c{  thy  folds.  For  every  beast  of  the  forest  is  mine, 
and  the  cattle  npon  a  thousand  hills.  If  I  were  hungry,  I 
would  not  tell  thee,  for  the  world  is  mine,  and  the  fulness 
thereof."  We  need  not  ply  his  altar  with  sacrifices,  or  spread  a 
taUe  before  the  Almighty,  as  if  he  ate  the  flesh  of  bulls,  or 
drank  the  blood  of  ^oats.  It  is  like  that  in  the  Jewish  economy, 
many  were  so  stupid  and  gross  in  their  opinions  of  God,  as  to 
think  that  they  gave  him  a  repast,  and  a  large  meal  in  all  their 
bumt'oflerings ;  for  certain  it  is  that  many  of  the  heathens 
thought  so.  And  dierefore,  God  upbraids  them  with  those, 
absurd  discourses,  by  vouching  his  dominion  over  all  the  stores  of 
nature,  by  which,  if  he  had  thought  fit,  he  could  easily  have 
supplied  himself  without  the  ministry  of  any  of  the  sons  of  men. 
Now  what  those  absurd  persons  thought  of  their  sacrifices  in 
relation  to  God,  the  same  now-a-days  think  many  of  the  Chri»- 
tians  of  their  prayers,  their  services  and  religious  works,  that 
from  these  is  imported  so  large  a  revenue  to  the  divine  honour, 
that  God  is  much  the  better  and  the  richer  for  them,  and  could 
not  maintain  his  glory  to  the  same  height  in  the  want  of  them. 
This  is  the  philosophy  of  the  popish  operators  in  all  their  religious 
performances.  But  may  not  God  answer  these  men,  about  their, 
so  much  valued  services,  as  he  did  the  Jews  about  their  sacrifices? 
—I  need  none  of  your  prayers,  none  of  your  humiliations,  my 
glory  is  above  them,  and  entire  without  them.  But  if  the  ser^ 
vice  of  any  of  my  creatures  might  be  of  advantage  to  me,  is  not 
the  whole  host  of  heaven  mine  T  Have  I  not  thousands  and  ten 
thousands  of  angels,  ready  at  a  word  to  fulfil  my  will,  to  execute 
my  commands,  and  to  speak  my  praises  ? 

Surely  if  these  men  dwelt  much  upon  the  contemplation  of 
God's  glorious  nature,  they  could  never  esteem  themselves  for 
paying  God  those  services,  of  which  he  stands  in  no  need,  and 
by  which  the  substantial  greatness  of  bis  honour  is  not  at  all 
increased.  For  most  true  it  is,  that  there  is  no  accession  to  the 
divine  perfections,  by  the  very  best  and  utmost  that  the  holiest 
peison  in  the  world  can  do.  And  if  there  was  no  other  rational 
end  and  use  of  our  obedience  than  this,  God  would  never  exact 
it.  For  the  ends  why  he  exacts  and  requires  it  of  us  are,  that 
it  may  be  both  a  testification  of  our  homage  to  him,  and  an 
instrument  of  good  to  ourselves.  That  is  all,  for  there  is  no  end 
of  profit  or  advantage  on  our  Creator's  part  served  by  it,  who  is 
neither  a  greater  God  or  a  mightier  Lord,  because  we  serve  him 
or  fT2iy  unto  him.  Since,  if  we  did  not,  he  could  equally  make 
good  his  honour  upon  us,  and  fetch  his  pennyworths  out  of  us  by 
damning  us  for  our  disobedience. 

Let  a  man  think  much  of  this,  and  make  God  the  measure  of 
Ids  perfections  and  his  services ;  and  he  cannot  but  see  cause  to 
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bring  down  his  spirit,  and  to  make  it  poor,  and  humble,  and  baae, 
in  afl  his  reflections  upon  himself:  it  will  show  him  how  mean 
and  useless  a  thing  he  is,  as  to  the  compasang  of  the  great  ends 
and  designs  of  heaven  ;  how  easily  Providence  can  be  widiouthim, 
without  any  straitening  of  itself ;  and  how  &r  he  is  from  being 
necessaxy  to  the  settmg  forth  of  the  glory  of  his  Maker.  .  We 
know  how  high  Job  bore  himself,  in  the  apprehension  of  his  own. 
integrity,  which  he  thought  gave  him  the  vantage  ground  so  far, 
as  to  be  able  to  expostulate  and  to  reason  it  out  with  the 
Almighty ;  nor  could  all  the  discourses  of  his  friends  reduce  him 
to  a  right  understanding  of  himself,  so  as  to  bring  him  upon  his 
knees  in  a  submissive  acknowledgment  of  the  righteous  pro- 
ceedings of  his  great  Judge.  Nothing  could  control  either  the 
riflings  of  his  spirit,  or  the  insolence  of  his  speech,  till  God 
himself  undertook  and  encountered  him  out  of  the  cloud,  dis- 
playing his  greatness,  his  power,  his  wisdom,  and  his  other  sur- 
passing perfections,  laying  all  these  before  his  astonished  eyes,  as 
we  have  them  fully  described  in  those  four  excellent  chapters, 
xxxviii.,  xxxix.,  xL,  and  xli.,  of  Job:  and  the  man's  stubborn 
heart  began  to  bend,  and  to  come  down  from  its  heights ;  then 
he  presently  knows  himself,  and  his  distance  from  Grod;  his 
deplorable  weakness,  and  his  vileness,  and  so  breaks  forth  in  those 
expressions.  Job  xlii.  5,  6,  ^'  Behold,"  says  he,  ^'  I  have  heard  of 
thee  by  the  hearing  of  the  ear,  but  now  mine  eye  seeth  thee." 
What  follows?  "Wherefore,"  says  he,  "I  abhor  myself."  It 
was  the  clear  sight  of  the  glory  and  greatness  of  the  divine 
nature  that  humbled  him  to  this  self-abhorrence,  and  altered  the 
tune  of  his  former  self-justification.  Now  let  every  confident,  self- 
valuing  person,  compare  himself  with  those  descriptions  of  Grod 
in  the  forementioned  chapters ;  and  if  he  has  but  his  undeiw 
standing  and  his  judging  faculties  about  him,  I  doubt  not  but 
&ey  will  have  the  same  effect  and  impression  upon  him,  that 
they  had  upon  Job,  and  make  him  descend  some  steps  lower,  till 
they  have  brought  him  to  the  levej  of  "the  poor  in  spirit." 
Let  this  therefore  be  one  way  for  the  obtaining  of  this  evan- 
gelical virtue,  for  a  man  to  think  much  of  the  transcendent 
greatness  and  majesty  of  God,  and  his  own  unspeakable  distance 
trom  him. 

(2.)  The  second  course  that  he  is  to  take  for  the  same  purpose, 
is  for  him  to  be  much  in  comparing  himself  with  the  exceeding 
exactness,  perfection,  and  spintuality  of  the  divine  law.  Scdf- 
esteem,  which  is  the  thing  properly  and  directly  opposite  to  this 
poorness  of  spirit  here  spoken  of  by  our  Saviour,  is  the  effect  of 
men's  rating  themselves  by  false  measures ;  and,  as  I  show,  that* 
men's  not  measuring  themselves  by  the  infinite  perfection  of 
God's  nature  brought  them  to  overvalue  their  persons,  so  now 
their  not  measuring  themselves  by  the  sublimity  and  exactness 
of  God's  law,  will  bring  them  to  the  same  &lse  valuation  of  tbeii. 
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■etiohs  and  services.  '*  The  law  of  the  Loid  is  perfect,'*  sajs  tibo 
psalmist.  Psalm  xix.  7.  But  certain  it  is,  that  no  mortal  man  is 
00 ;  and  yet  it  is  as  certain,  that  thousands  think  that  they  are,  and 
accordingly  entertain  thoughts  of  pride,  naturally  consequent  upon 
thoughts  of  perfection. 

Bat  now  what  is  the  cause  of  this  error,  and  where  and  how  do 
men  gather  up  these  unreasonable  thoughts  ?  Why  it  is  from  their 
ignorance  of,  or  non-attendance  to  the  law,  which  requires  a  per* 
wet  original  uprightness  and  rectitude  in  the  whole  man,  and 
Aroughout  all  his  natural  &culties ;  it  requires  also  a  constant  holi- 
ness and  purity  in  his  very  thoughts  and  first  inclinations  ;  it  re* 
^res  a  uniyersal,  uninterrupted  practice  of  the  same  in  all  his 
actions,  and  through  the  tenor  of  his  whole  life :  and  this  it  doefi 
with  that  unrelenting  strictness  and  rigour,  as  not  to  aUow  of  the 
kast  deviation  or  turning  firom  the  rule ;  but  inexorably  curses 
every  the^  least  and  most  minute  transeression  of  it  in  thought, 
word,  or  deed.  This  is  the  economy  and  constitution  of  the  law : 
"  but  who  is  sufficient  for  these  things  ?"  What  man  can  answer 
all  these  demands,  or  live  up  to  these  heights?  What  merit- 
monger  among  all  the  sons  of  supererogation  will  promise  and  en- 
gage, upon  the  utmost  peril  of  his  soul,  that  from  die  first  to  the 
hst  minute  of  his  breadiing  in  the  world  he  will  never  do,  or  de- 
sire, or  so  much  as  think  any  thing  amiss  ?  But  if  this  be  an  un- 
derteking  too  vast  for  weak  flesh  and  blood,  that  will  have  its 
fiolings,  and  lives  merely  upon  the  stock  of  grace  and  pardon ; 
then  kt  eveiy  man  let  Ml  his  crest,  forget  his  pride,  and  learn  to 
be  poor  in  spirit,  till  he  is  richer  in  good  works. 

Let  him  come  off  firom  those  false  weights  and  wrong  measures, 
Aat  pervert  him  in  his  judgment  about  all  his  actions.  Some  have 
contrived  the  body  of  practical  divinity  into  easy  and  flcsh-pleash 
ittg  propositions  ;  such  as  make  salvation  attainable  by  something 
less  than  a  good  life.  Now,  so  long  as  men  trust  to,  and  steer  by 
such  directions,  they  may  quickly  and  easily  grow  into  a  very  good 
opinion  of  their  own  piety  am)  perfection,  when  to  be  pious  and  to 
be  perfect,  is  only  to  live  up  to  an  imperfect  and  a  faulty  rule :  but 
it  is  a  ready  and  easy  way  of  proficiency,  fi^r  a  man  to  learn  as- 
much  as  he  is  taught,  when  he  is  taught  but  very  little. 

Others  again  there  are,  who  measure  the  piety  of  their  own 
lives  by  the  scandalous  and  enormous  impiety  of  other  men's ; 
and  will  therefore  conclude  themselves  holy,  because  they  neither 
revel  it  with  the  drunkard  or  the  epicure,  swear  with  the  profimci 
or  ^nd  the  face  of  the  poor  with  the  tyrant  or  extortioner :  all 
which  are  heights  and  great  improvements  of  villany,  and  such 
as  have  many  degrees  under  them,  many  impieties  of  a  lesser 
gailt  and  malignity,  yet  enough,  unrepented  of,  to  damn  and 
destroy  the  pereon  in  whom  they  are  found.  No  wonder  thei^ 
fore  if  men  take  up  a  fiur  opinion  of  themselves  and  their  own 
.xigMaottsness  upon  these  gpounds ;  and  if  thejr  count  themsslviis 
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Very-  good  indeed,  so  long  as  the  being  good  is  only  not  to  bt  w 
bad  as  the  worst. 

But  now  what  coarse  is  to  be  taken  to  dicpossess  men  of  tfaia 
felse  and  flattering  opinion  ?  Why,  surely,  that  course  prescribed 
by  the  prophet,  Isaiah  viii.  20,  **  to  the  law  and  to  the  testimony." 
llie  doctrines  of  men  may  deceive  us,  and  examples  may  blind 
bs;  but  there  is  no  trick,  or  fallacy,  or  imperfection  in  the  btw^ 
which  issues  from  the  fountain  of  infinite  truth  and  goodness,  and 
so  is  reached  forth  to  the  world  as  that  absolute  indefective  copy 
of  divine  holiness,  that  all  mankind  is  to  write  after.  This  is  a 
glass  in  which  the  fairest  soul  may  see  its  spots  and  deformities ; 
a  glass  that  will  not,  that  cannot  flatter:  and  therefore  he  tluit 
shall  view  himself  in  it  frequently  and  attentively,  shall  see 
^ough  to  shame  and  humble  him  into  poorness  of  spirit :  he  shall 
see  how  many  flaws  and  defects  there  are  in  his  choicest  and 
most  accurately  performed  duties^  how  many  infirmity. cleave 
to  his  warmest  devotions,  diat  the  letter  of  the  law  would  curse 
and  condemn.  And  surely,  upon  a  due  survey  of  this,  if  he 
has  but  a  spiritual  sense  of  spiritual  things,  he  cannot  but  loathe 
and  despise  his  own  righteousness,  as  a  torn  and  ragged  gap- 
ment,  utterly  unable  to  cover  the  nakedness  of  his  soul;  an<l 
consequently  think  himself  the  most  miserable  person  in  the 
world,  if  there  were  no  other  righteousness  for  him  to  trust  to* 
This   therefore  is  a  second  way  of  obtaining  this  evanffelical 

Eoomess  of  spirit ;    namely,  for   a  man  to  compare  himself  and 
is  actions  with  the  high   and   absolute  perfection  of  the  divine 
law. 

(3.)  The  third  and  last  that  I  diall  mention  is,  for  a  man  to 
make  a  due  and  a  spiritual  use  of  all  those  aflliotions  and  cross 
events,  that  the  providence  of  Ood  is  pleased  to  bring  him  under ; 
for  every  man  shall  assuredly  have  his  share  of  these  sooner  or 
latef,  before  he  quits  the  world.  And,  as  the  scripture  says, 
**  affliction  springs  not  out  of  the  dust ;"  though  it  may  seem  to 
us  an  accident,  yet  God  does  it  by  design :  and  what  should  he 
design  by  it,  but  to  discipline  and  cure  the  soul  by  the  adversit]^ 
of  the  body  ?  Though  the  subject-matter  of  most  calanudes  is 
something  temporal  and  external,  yet  the  end  of  them  is  certainly 
npiritual ;  and  this  end  can  be  no  other,  than  by  this  means  to 
bring  us  to  a  sight  of  our  own  wretchedness,  and  great  obnoxioost 
liiess  to  the  anger  of  Grod,  whensoever  he  diall  be  pleased  to  lei 
it  loofse  upon  us.  For  such  is  the  blindness  and  stupidity  of  man's 
heart,  that  while  these  outward  enjoyments  flow  in  fast  upon 
him,  he  never  thinks  of  those  things :  spiritual  pride  and  aeci^ 
fity  drivA  all  these  thoughts  out  of  his  mind ;  and  he  owbnot 
frame  nimself  to  a  thorouj^  practical  and  severe  constdexadon  d 
tiiat  woful  and  forlorn  estate  that  he  was  bom  in,  and  diat  he 
lives  and  oonliimes  in,  so  long  as  ease  and  prosperity  keeps  him 
'from  ferimg-  any  'of  the  oenal  efieste  of  it :  biil  he  is  caeeifiily 
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fiolic,  and  gaf,  and  while  he  thrires  in  this  world,  questions :  not 
his  happiness  in  the  other. 

But  when  a  mighty  blow  from  heaven  strikes  away  all  his  com^ 
ferts,  and  leaves  him  stript  and  naked,  despised  and  trampled 
upon ;  then  other  thou^ts  naturally  begin  to  take  place  ;  then  the 
ministers  of  his  outward  man  minister  to  him  sad  and  misgiving 
reflecdons  upon  the  condition  of  his  inward,  and  make  him  doubt 
Sphere  the  great  calamity  may  end.  For  his  heart  must  needs  teU 
him,  that  afflicdon  is  but  the  consequent  of  sin,  and  that  also  such 
a  one  as  will  determine  where  the  worse  and  greater  consequents 
of  sin  ^all  but  begin :  and  then  how  unspeakably  miserable 
would  his  lot  be,  should  all  these  temporal  hardships  be  but  prelu- 
diums  and  beginnings  of  an  intolerable  weight  of  wrath  reserved 
fmd  treasured  up  for  him  hereafter!  Every  affliction  carries  in  it 
many  ex;cellent  instruetfons  to  a  considering  mind,  when  it  hum- 
bles him  under  the  feet  of  the  insulting  world,  and  covers  him 
with  contempt  and  scorn.  It  can  tell  him  also,  that  sin  makes  him 
infinitely  more  contemptible  and  vile  in  the  sight  of  God,  who 
despises  a  wicked  person  more  than  the  world  can  undervalue  a 
man  for  his  poverty,  while  it  soofls  at  his  thread-bare  clothes  and 
iib  empty  purse.  For  God  knows  that  the  penury  and  bareness 
of  a  soul  unjustified,  and  uncovered  with  the  robe  of  Christ's 
righteousness,  represents  it  more  shameful  than  Job  in  his  utmost 
misery  appeared  to  be,  when  he  sat  naked  and  afflicted,  full  of 
noisome  sores  and  ulcers,  upon  the  dunghill,  a  mock  to  othera^ 
and  a  burden  to  himself.  ^ 

When  men  feel  the  afflicting  hand  of  God  pressing  them,  there 
is  also  a  voice  from  the  same  God,  calling  upon  them  to  search 
bf  the  cause  of  that  grievance  in  their  own  ^flil  breasts ;  and 
rince  they  so  much  abhor  the  bitterness  of  the  stream,  to  bethink 
themselves  of  the  overflowing  malignity  of  the  fountain,  and 
to  hate  and  abhor  that  much  more.  For  this  is  the  only  thing 
that  Cvod  drives  at :  it  is  not  so  much  the  poverty  of  our  parses, 
as  of  our  spirits,  that  he  regards ;  and  if  the  former  does  not 
produce  and  occasion  the  latter,  there  is  an  affliction  ;  that  is,  an 
opportunity  of  grace  lost  and  misspent  upon  us.  But  he  that  will 
husband  every  temporal  calamity  to  a  spiritual  advantage,  will 
strike  in  with  the  divine  methods,  and  being  humbled  by  God, 
will  humble  himself  yet  further.  Every  judgment  shall  read 
him  a  lesson  of  himself,  discover  to  him  the  vanity  of  his  con- 
fideiice,  make  him  low  and  destitute  in  his-  own  eyes,  and  so 
impoverish  him  into  the  best,  the  fullest,  and  the  most  abiding 
riches. 

And  thus  I  have  finished  the  first  general  head  proposed  from 
file  words ;  namely,  the  quali^  or  disposition  here  recommended 
oy  our  Saviour,  which  was  poorness  in  spirit 

II.  I  flhaH  now  speak  aometfaing  hrieftyof  the  seooiid;  to 
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wit,  the  ground  or  arpunent  upon  which  this  poorness  of  sjArU  is 
recommended :  which  is,  that  it  entitles  him  that  has  it  to  the  king- 
dom of  hearen. 

Christ  never  enjobs  us  any  duty,  though  ever  so  irksome,  so 
harsh,  and  so  displeasing  to  flesh  and  blood,  but  still  he  makes  it 
worth  our  pains  to  comply  with  him,  even  in  those  his  seyerest 
and  most  unpleasant  commands.  For  a  man  to  loathe  and  despise 
himself,  to  whom  nature  has  made  self-love  so  delightful,  and 
almost  inseparable,  must  certainly  be  a  hard  lecture,  and  not  easily 
learned,  because  so  little  liked ;  yet  Christ  invites  us  to  it,  with  no 
less  a  recompence  than  the  gaining  of  a  kingdom  ;  he  calls  upon 
us  to  exchange  an  airy  conceit  for  a  substantial  enjoyment,  pride 
for  gloiy,  and  opinion  for  possession.  If  to  be  poor  is  a  frightful 
word,  and  such  as  canies  but  little  allurement  in  it  to  persuade, 

Jet  surely  a  kingdom  sounds  big  and  high,  and  the  kingdom  of 
eaven  yet  higher ;  and  this  is  that  which  is  held  out  and  offered 
to  us  to  reconcile  us  to  the  former.  To  be  poor  for  a  time  is  but 
an  ea^  task,  when  the  reward  that  follows  it  is  to  be  rich  (or 
ever:  it  is  a  duty  that  carries  a  blessing  in  its  front,  and  is  con« 
trived  into  such  words,  that  it  exhibits  tibe  reward  before  it  enjoins 
the  work.  Heaven  is  the  first  thing  that  it  sets  before  us,  and 
thereby  seems  not  so  much  to  exact  as  to  purchase  our  obedience. 
Upon  which  account,  though  there  is  required  poorness  of  spirit 
in  point  of  duty,  I  am  sure  there  is  requisite  largeness  of  spirit  to 
make  us  capable  of  the  reward.  Now  in  these  words,  ''  Theirs 
b  the  kingdom  of  heaven,"  two  things  are  worthy  of  our  re- 
mark. 

1.  The  thing  promised,  the  '^  kingdom  of  heaven,"  which  I  con- 
ceive does  not  here  precisely  signify  the  future  state  of  gloiy 
allotted  for  the  saints  in  the  other  world ;  but  that  whole  com- 
plex of  blessing  that  is  exhibited  to  mankind  in  the  gospel,  the 
economy  of  which  is  frequently  styled  by  the  evangelists,  "  the 
kingdom  of  heaven."  So  that  the  meaning  of  the  words  is,  that 
those  great  and  glorious  things  that  the  gospel  is  big  with,  belong 
only  to  the  humble,  lowly,  and  full  of  the  sense  of  their  own 
unworthiness,  as  being  the  only  proper  and  capable  subjects  of 
them.  But  now  the  gospel  offers  grace  as  well  as  glory  ;  it  gives 
the  Spirit,  with  all  its  helps  and  assistances,  to  recover  the  soul 
of  man  to  some  measures  of  the  divine  image,  worn  out  and 
defaced  by  original  sin.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  heaven  that 
the  gospel  imnarts  to  believers  in  this  world,  ^ving  them  the 
first  fruits  of  glory  in  the  sanctification  and  justification  of  their 
persons,  and  those  high  privileges  of  sonship  and  adoption,  by 
which  they  are  re-possessed  of,  and  reinstrated  in  all  those  rights 
that  had  been  forfeited  by  sin,  and  so  come  to  have  a  new  claim 
to  what  they  enjoy  here  upon  earth,  as  well  as  what  they  hope 
for  in  heaven;  for  they  are  the  saints  only  to  whom  even 
these  temporal  blessings  descend  by  covenant  and  filial  relation 
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to  God ;  which  the  rest  of  jnankind  receive  only  as  his  vassalsi  by 
the  liberality  of  a  general  and  promiscuous  providence. 

2.  The  second  thing  to  be  remarked  is,  the  manner  in  which 
heaven  is  here  promise^l ;  which  is  in  words  importing  the 
present.  I  show  mdeed  that  the  future  state  of  blessedness  was 
not  the  only  thing  here  intended,  yet  it  is  undoubtedly  the  prin- 
cipal; and  Christ  here  conveys  it  to  the  saints  in  terms  not 
expressing  iuture,  but  actual  possession ;  not  ^'  theirs  shall  be," 
but  "  theirs  is  the  kingdom  of  heaven."  They  do  not  so  much 
expect,  as  grasp  it :  it  is  not  so  much  set  before  their  hopes,  as 
put  into  their  hands,  and  from  expectation  passes  into  finidon.  By 
this  way  of  speaking,  Christ  designs  to  seal  to  us  the  certainty  of 
the  promise,  and  to  assure  us  that  we  have  firm  hold  of  heaven, 
before  we  find  an  entrance  into  it. 

The  world  surely  would  think  that  the  poor  man  b  of  all 
persons  living  the  most  unfit  to  make  a  purchase,  especially  to 
buy  kingdoms,  and  to  bid  a  price  for  a  crown  and  a  sceptre. 
But  it  seems  that  the  evangelically  poor  man  can  do  all  this,  and 
yet  not  exaust  himself;  which  shows  that  the  spiritual  person 
IS  never  so  indigent,  but  that  he  can  still  outbid  the  world,  and 
possess  himself  of  that  which  all  the  riches  upon  the  earth  cannot 
compass ;  for  immortality  and  heaven,  and  not  only  heaven  but 
also  the  God  of  heaven  himself,  is  his  possession. 

To  whom  be  rendered  and  ascribed,  as  is  most  due,  all  praise, 
might,  majesty,  and  dominion,  both  now  and  for  evermore. 
Amen. 
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SERMON  XIII. 

PART  I. 
THE  HOPE  OF  THE  HYPOCRITE  DELUSIYE. 

Job  Tin.  13, 

The  hypocrite^ s  hope  shall  perish. 

Ther]|  is  nothing  in  the  world,  though  never  so  excellent,  but 
[it  has  its  counterfeit :  religion  and  grace  itself  are  not  exempted : 
so  that  in  these  matters,  as  well  as  in  others,  we  often  suffer  a  fal- 
lacy in  our  choice,  by  embracing  resemblances  instead  of  Ihines. 
Sincerity  and  hypocrisy  are  the  two  great  thin^  about  which  &e 
whole  stress  and  busmess  of  the  gospel  is  laid  out ;  namely,  to 
persuade  and  enforce  the  one,  and  to  discover  and  detect  the  other. 
And  here  we  have  hypocrisy  presented  in  its  greatest  and  most 
flourishiog  enjoyment,  which  is  hope ;  and  in  its  greatest  miseiy, 
which  is  utter  frustration. 

There  are  only  two  things  that  can  require  any  explication,  and 
the  words  will  be  very  clear.  1st.  What  is  meant  by  the  hypocrite. 
And,  2ndly.  What  by  "  the  hypocrite's  hope." 

As  for  the  first,  all  hypocrites  in  the  world  may  be  comprehended 

under  these  two  sorts. 

The  first  is  the  gross  dissembler,  who  knowingly,  and  against 

^   his  conscience,  pursues  some  sinful  course,  endeavouring  only  to 

conceal  it  from  the  eyes  of  men :  such  a  one  was  Gehazi,  who 

concealed  his  sharking,  covetous  arts   from  his  master  Elisha, 

2  Kin^  V.  25.     Such  a  one  also  was  Judas,  while  he  plotted  the 

]    betraying  of  his  Lord ;  he  could  eat  and  converse  with  him,  and 

]    vet  cany  on  a  design  against  him  at  the  same  time ;  he  could 

bring  the  guest  and  the  traitor  to  the  same  table.     Such  a  one 

;    was  the  lewd  woman,  in  Prov.  xxx.  20,  who  took  secresy  for 

■,    innocence  ;   and  putting  a  fair  face  upon  a  foul  fact,  "  wiped  her 

\  mouth,  and  said  she  had  done  no  wickedness."    Such  were  also 

\  the  scribes  and  pharisees,  whom  our  Saviour  upbraids  so  severely, 

^  Matt,  xxiii.  27  ;  for  as  they  had  the  outward  varnish,  so  they  had 

also  the  inward  rottenness  of  a   noisome   sepulchre.     In  short, 

this  sort  of  hypocrites,  the  utmost  of  whose  religion  is  to  conceal, 

not  to   renounce  their  sins,  comes  within  the  number  of  those 

that  are  even  stigmatized  by  the  heathen,  fut  yamam,  non  con^ 

'  sderUiam  verentur :  such  as  prefer  credit  before  conscience,  an 

I  outward,  lying,  pompous  appearance  before  an  inward,  sincera 

I  reality. 
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The*  oOier  sort  is  the  fonnel  refined  hypocrite,  ^o  decehres  his 
own  heart.  •  He  is  many  de^es  above  the  otiier;  for  his  ooii*  - 
s^€9ieef  and  his  conrictions  ymH  not  let  hiio  tak^  dp  in  a  course  of 
professed  dissimulation.     And  therefore  he  medces  some  advanciea 
into  the  pmctiee  of  holiness ;  but  not  being  sound  at  the  heart, 
D€>t  being  thoroughly  divided  from  his  sin,  h^  takes  that  for  grace 
which  is  not  sincerity,  and  therefore  much  less  grace ;  and  bring 
thus  deceived,  he  misses  of  the  power  of  godliness,  and  embraces 
olily  Ihe  fonn.     Such  a  hypocrite  we  have  described  in  Matt,  vii 
26,  27  ;   he  raised  a  very  fair  building,  but  he  laid  the  foundatioi^ 
of  it  in  the  sand»    Now  both  these  hypocrites  agree  in  this,  tbat^ 
they  are  deceivers ;  for  deceit  is  the  formal,  constituent  reasomof  \ 
hypocrisy :  only  the  difference  lies  he«e,  that  one  d^eives  the  worid, ;  | 
the  other  deceives  hiaiself ;  one  resolvedly  goes  towards  hell,  the  j 
other  sets  forth  for  heaven,  but  misses  of  his  way ;  one  is  a  mere 
shadow,  the  other  is  a  rotten  substance. 

I  conceive,  the  bypocrite  here  spoken  of  in  the  text  is  to  be 
taken  in  the  latter  sense  ;  for  the  gross  palpable  dissembler  neither 
does  nor  can  rise  so  high  as  to  entertain  any  seeming  rational  hope 
of  a- future  felioi^.  For  he  who  knows  his  present  estate  to  be 
totally  bad,  and  knowingly  persists  in  it,  cannot,  with  any  colour 
of  reason,  hope  that  his  future  condition  should  be  good.  And  thus 
much  for  &e  first  thing  to  be  explained.    As  for  l£e 

Second,  By  ^^  the  hypocrite's  hope  "  is  here  meant  those  persua* 
sions  that  a  man  has  of  the  goodness  and  safety  of  his  spiritual 
condition,  whereby  he  strongly  persuades  himself  that  he  is  now 
in  a  state  of  grace,  and  consequently  shall  hereafter  attain  to.  a  state 
of  gjoiy. 

Yet,  since  it  is  not  to  be  imagined*  that  this  hope  is  in  the  same 
proportion  in  all  hypocrites, we  may  justly  distmguish.init  these 
two  degrees. 

1.  A  probable  opinion.  Now.  opinion,  we  know,  is  but  the 
k>west  degree  of  assent ;  nay,  it  is  rather,  thought  than  assent ; 
it  is  the  understanding,  as  it  were,  halting  between  doubt  and  be- 
lief; rather  catching  at,  than  embracing  its  object.  So  that  if 
opinion  at  best  be  so  weak,  what  is  that  that  is  commenced  upon 
a  false  ground  ?  that  hangs  upon  the  thin,  rotten  thread  of  a  bare 
peradventure  ?  for  the  voice  of  the  hypocrite  is  generally  but  the 
same  with  that  of  the  king  of  Nbeveb,  '^  Peradventure  the  Lord 
will  be  gracious.'^ 

2.  The  second  degree  is  a  peremptory  persuasion.  Hiis  is  its 
highest  pitch  and  perfection ;  and  it  seems  seldom  to  he  enters 
taineri,  but  where  hypocrisy  is  in  conjiinetion  with  gross  ignorance 
or  judicial  searedness.  It  is  hope  raised  into  confidence,  and  con- 
fidence, as  it  were,  screwed  up  to  a  land  of  plerophory ;  when  a 
man  is  so  confident  of  his  future  happiness,  that  nothing  seems 
wantlng'but  an  actual  possession. 
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:  These  tilings  premised  briefly  by  way  of  exjdiicatioii,  tbe  words 
nstiiTally  cast  themselyes  into  these  two  propositions: 

First,  That  a  hypocrite  may  proceed  so  far  as  to  obtain  a  hope 
and  expectatiiosi  of  a  future  blessedness. 

Secondly,  That  all  the  hypocrite^s  fieurest  expect^ons  and 
hopes  of  such  a  happiness,  will  in  the  end  yanish  into  miserable 
disappointment 

For  the  prosecution  of  the  first  of  these,  I  shall  do  these  three 
things. 

I.  I  shall  proye  that  hypocrites  haye  such  hopes. 

U.  I  shall  show  how  and  by  what  ways  these  hopes  are  first 
produced  in  the  hypocrite's  mind.    And, 

ni.  I  shall  ^ow  how  they  are  cherished  and  preseryed  there. 

I.  And  for  the  first  of  these ;  to  wit,  that  the  hypocfite$  ha»e 
and  do  obtain  such  hopeSy  may  be  eyinced  by  these  two  argu- 
ments. 

1.  The  first  of  which  shall  be  taken  firom  the  nature  and  con- 
stitution of  man's  mind,  which  is  yehement  and  resdess  in  its 
pursuit  after  some  suitable  good.  Now  the  happiness  of  man  is 
not  from  within,  fit>m  himself,  but  firom  without.  And  all  the  ^ood 
he  takes  in  from  thence,  is  conyeyed,  and,  as  it  were,  dramed 
through  the  apprehensions  of  his  mind :  and  the  mind,  or  reason, 
not  only  apprehending  its  present  state,  but  also  caring  for  the 
future  ;  it  is  accordingly  put  to  seek  out  for  a  good  that  may  bear 
proportion  to  both  these  conditions,  that  is,  both  a  present  and  a 
mture ;  and  a  present  good  it  takes  in  and  enjoys  hy  actual  pos- 
session, and  a  future  only  by  its  hope.  Now  it  is  natural  for 
eyenr  man,  both  in  his  desires  and  designs,  to  build  chiefly  upoa 
the  mture ;  and  that,  I  suppose,  for  this  reason,  because  he  looks 
upon  the  future  only  as  his  life.  For  so  much  of  our  life  as  is 
part  is  gone,  and  to  be  reckoned  with  that  which  is  not :  and  the 
present  we  know  is  a  narrow,  indiyisible  point,  en^yed  and  spent 
m  an  instant :  so  that  all  our  treasure  and  reserye  is  wrapped  up  in 
the  fiiture. 

And  that  men's  desires  chiefly  run  out  afler  things  future,  is 
clear,  because  the  most  ardent  and  natural  of  all  desires,  which  is, 
that  of  knowledge,  chiefly  catches  at  and  pries  into  futurities. 
Man  naturally  looks  forward ;  the  eye  of  the  soul  is.  like  that  of  the 
body,  though .  it  passes  through  things  immediately  before  it,  yet 
it  always  terminates  in  something  distant.  When  a  man  is 
dejected  upon  the  sigfat^ahd4Son8ideradon  of  what  he  is  at  present, 
he  is  naturally  apt  to  relieye  himself  with  the  hope  and  expecta- 
tion of  what  he  shall  or  may  be  hereafter:  and  it  is  not  to  be 
\  Questioned,  but  that  all  the  world  liye  more  by  hope,  than  by 
\  fruition.  Whence  it  is,  that  a  person  condemned,  or  mortally 
wounded,  will  say  that  he  is  a  dead  man ;  because  he  dates  his 
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deaidi,  not  from  the  e3qnratioii  of  his  life,  but  of  his  hopes.  An^ 
this  is  so  evident,  that  thou^  in  things  of  a  most  difiefent  nature, 
3ret  (he  tnith  is  still  the  same.  For  as  in  tempcmds  no  man  looks 
upon  himself  as  rich  or  happy  in  the  present  possession  of  lands, 
imless  they  are  secured,  and  made  over  to  him  for  ever ;  so  m 
i^irituals,  a  man  that  is  acted  but  by  his  bare  reason,  finds  no 
relish  or  satisiiustion  in  any  thing  at  present,  but  as  it  is  seasoned 
and  set  off  with  an  expectation  of  a  future  blessedness. 

Every  man  naturally  carries  on  some  particular  design,  upon  the 
event  of  which  he  builds  his  satisfaction ;  and  the  spring  that 
moves  these  designs  is  hope.    Hopes  of  the  future  are  the  causes 
of  present  action:  for  that  the  hypocrite  performs  some  duties^ 
*waaes  through  some  afflictions,  and  that  he  makes  some  imperfect 
essays  of  obedience,  it  is  all  from  the  strength  and  activity  of  his 
hope :  this  first  excites  and  quickens  him  to  the  work,  and  then 
animates  and  upholds  him  in  it.     Otherwise,  the  natural  weakness 
of  his  mind  would  quickly  cause  him  to  quit  the  field,  and  put 
an  end  to  such  uncomfortable  labours;  for  when  the  si^t  and 
expectation  of  ^od  fails,  it  is  natural   for  endeavour  to  cease.^ 
Hope  is  that  which  antedates  and  prepossesses  a  future  g^d  ;  that', 
sets  it  in  the  view  of  the  will,  which  alone  puts  all  the  faculties  • 
in  motion.    From  hence  therefore  it  foUows  that  the  hypocrite  has  \ 
his  hope,  for  he  has  his  course,  and  his  way,  according  to  whi^  i 
he  acts,  and  without  hope  there  can  be  no  action. 

2.  Tlie  other  argument,  proving  that  hypocrites  have  their 
hopes,  shall  be  taken  from  that  peace  ana  comfort  that  even 
hypocrites  enjoy ;  which  are  the  certain  effects,  and  therefore  the 
infollible  signs  of  some  hope  abiding  in  the  mind.  We  may  take 
a  view  of  the  profound  peace  and  security  enjoyed  by  hypocritas 
in  several  instances ;  and  first,  we  have  the  old  world,  though 
polluted  with  a  general  corruption,  yet  enjoying  a  general  peace 
before  the  flood,  so  that  in  Matt.  xxii^.  3o,  39,  they  were  "  eat* 
ing  and  drinking,  marrying  and  giving  in  marriage,  and  knew 
not  till  the  flood  came,  and  took  them  all  away."  Strange  was 
tbe  secui^ty  of  conscience  that  had  seized  upon  these  sinners ;  it 
was  so  great,  that  though  death  and  destruction  were  even  at  the 
door,  yet  they  ruffled  it  in  the  highest  actions  of  jollity  that 
human  life  was  capable  of.  And  in  Matt,  xxv.,  we  have  the 
foc^sh  virgins  at  so  firm  a  peace  with  their  own  conscience,  that 
they  could  even  sleep  securely ;  shutting  both  heart  and  eyes 
against  all  thoujzht  of  danger.  And  in  Amos  vi.  3, 4,  we  hajre 
some  *^  puttii^  mr  away  from  them  the  evil  day,  lying  upon  beds 
of  ivory>  and  stretching  themselves  upon  their  couches :"  free 
firom  all  thought  or  care ;  unless  possibly  how  to  make  thek 
visits,  6t  to  contrive  some  revel,  or  to  prepare  and  dress  them^ 
selves  for  some  ball  or  lewd  meeting.  Also  in  Zech*  i.  11,  we 
have  the  angel  of  God  giving  an  account  of  the  state  and  posture 
of  ao  unsanctified  world.    "  Behold,"  says  he,  "  the  whole  earth 
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atteth  j(iH,  and  kt  rest."  To  all'  wUdi  sbriptures  we  may  add  bjr 
way  of  overplus  the  verdict  of  oar  daily  ebrperieooe  aad  observar 
timiSi  For  who  so  mach  at  ease  and  quiet,  who  so  jocund  and 
£ee  irom  asxiouff  distracting  cares,  as  those  that  are  visibly 
atraagers  to  the  smcerity  of  rd^on,  apparently  uaacqutthted 
^th  ike  ways  of  Qod  ?  From  which  temper  and  state  of  mind, 
S«ie  may  undeniably  collect  and  argiie,  that  they  have  their  hopes* 
For  where  there  is  comfort,  there  must  be  hope.:  since  it  is  built 
upon  this  foundation,  it  giows  out  of  this  stock,  as  it  is  in 
Job  viii.  11,  '^Can  the  rush  grow  up  without  mire,  or  can  Hin 
flag  ffrow  without  water  ?''  The  hypocrite's  hope  is  indeed  both 
ft  water  that  will  fail,  and  a  mire  ttiat  will  deme  him ;  yet  it  is 
tUs  >adaae,  that  for  a  while  gives  growth  and  sreenness  to  his 
cbmferts.  If  the  heart  of  man  were  not  pitched  upon  some 
bottom,  it  would*  of  necessity  be  conlinaally  sinking.  Now  hope 
IS'  the  great  and  only  bottom  of  a  hypocrite's  tranquillity.  It  is 
this  alone  that  feeds  all  his  contents,  that  ^ves  contaaiial  supplies 
to  all  his  satisfitctions.  And  if  hope  did  not,  as  it  were,  by  main 
force  stand  and  guard  the  heart,  a  delu^  of  desiring  thoughts 
would  immediatetyand  irresistibly  break  m  upon  it.  For  if  sinners 
were  sssured  of  wrath,  and  had  certain  presumptions  of  fiiturs 
Jvvn^ance,  despair  and  rage  woold  waste  th(  world,  and  men  would 
sin  with  a  high  hand,  that  they  mi^ht  not  only  merit,  but,  as  it 
were,  even  revenge  dieir  future  sufienngs. 

Whence  it  is,  that  though  God's  decree  concerning  the  final 

estate  of<  every  impenitent  sumer  be  certain,  yet  it  is  also  secret, 

to  prevent  despair.     And  because  God  may  intend  even  those 

that   stand   sentenced  by  it,  the  transitory  reprieve   of  a  little 

woridly  comfort,  he  keeps  them  in  ignorance  of  it ;  and  so  long 

diey  keep  themselves  in  hope.    However,  every  reprobate  is  in 

tbm  respect  before  God,  like  a  condemned  person  with  a  veil 

drawn  before  his  eyes.    For  if  a  man  did  rc^illy  apprehend  his 

•ase  ^utterly  hopeless,  he  oould  not  master  the  apprehensions  of 

I  common  humanity  so  &r,  as  to  admit  of  the  least  comfort.    For 

I  did  we  ever  see  a  condemned  peison  (if  in  his  wits)  dancing  and 

{ ishting'  the  day  before  his  execution  ?    Certainly  that  man  must 

'  needs  be  iar  overgrown  with  stupid  ignorance,  or  epicurism,  who 

;  ecAiId  eait  and  drii&  heartily  to-day,  when  he  knew  that  to-monrow 

he  should  die.      Assuredly  if  it  were  not  for  hope,  the  heart 

of  die  merriest  and  most  seieuie  hypocrite  in  die  world  would 

break. 

' '  Other  reasons  of  the  point  might  be  assigned ;    bo^  I  think 

these  two  sufficiendy  prove,  diat  hypocis^  and  fao^  may  dweU 

tagMier,  that  danger  and  confidence  pf  safety  are  conMstent,^  and 

i  dnl-ia  ttaaPs  persuasions  may  bdth  be  and  often  are  muek  better 

« than  Us  condition.    I  come  now  to 

>  Hi  The  second  general  thing  proposed,  whidh  is  to  'dnow  1} 
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tohaiways  and  means  the  Hypoeriie  corMs  ftni  io  ^tkdnf  tkk  hope^ 
I  shall  instance  in  four. 

1.  The  fiist  is  by  misapprehending  God.  The  int  foo&datiDii 
of  this  hope  is  laid  in  ignorance :  for  as  hereafter  it  must  end,  m 
kere  It  begins  in  darloiess.  Caution,  experience,  and  aocorate 
meditation  are  apt  to  cheek  hope ;  because  they  lay  open  the  diffi^^ 
cutties  of  the  thing  w^  hope  for.  But  the  persons  here  spoken  of' 
fttch  their  hope  not  from  their  judgment,  but  their  ftmcgr*  The 
sum  of  the  hypfycrite's  creed  and  hope  may  bedeliTered  in  tbal  of. 
Tacitus,  j^7igt<n^  credunique  ;  they  first  feign  things,  Aen  beiieTa 
tfiem.  And  their  grand  leading  mistake,  which  draws  after  it  all- 
file  rest,  is  about  God. 

It  is  indeed  our  unhappiness  in  •  this  state  of  wefahness  and  mox^ 
tality,  that  the  most  advanced  in  knowledge  and  improTed  inj 
piety  have  yet  but  veiy  lame  and  imperfect  concepttona  of  the 
mat  Grod.  And  the  reason  of  it  is  manifest ;  because  we  vw 
K>rced  to  understand  that  which  is  infinite  after  a-  finite  manner.t 
For  philosophy  teaches,  that  inielUgere  ek  pad,  H  paH  est  recipere. 
JLiid  one  thuig  receives  another  not  according  to  the  fuU  latitude* 
of  the  object,  but  according  to  (he  scanty  model  of  its  own  eapa** 
city.  If  we  let  down  a  vessel  into  the  sea,  we  shall  bring  up^  not 
what  the  sea  can  afford*,  but  what  the  vessel  can  hold :  and  just  sof 
it  is  in  our  understantding  of  God.  Besides,  it  is  the  proper  quality. 
of  th^  intellect  in  apprehendine  naturdily  to  asnmilate  the 
thing  apprehended  to  itself.  Ana  these  are  the  true  sroattcbi 
of  the  natural,  unavoidable  imperfection  of  our  appreboisionfl  of 
God. 

'   However,  Grod  is  pleased  to  bear  with  our  apprehensioiis  of. 
1dm,  though  imperfect,   so  long  as  they  are  not  impious   and* 
absurd;  and  to  accept  of  them,  though  below  him,  so  long  as 
ftey  are  not  contrary  to  him.    But  the  hjrpocrite  fiames  to  him* 
^If  such  notions  of  a  God,  as  have  no  foundation  either  in  hia 
nature  or  his  word.     He  does,  as  it  were,  create  to  himnelf  ar 
deity,  and  set  up  a  god  according  to  the  model  of  his  own  sense-* 
leas  imaginations.    I  kiiow  nothing  (hat  does  so  lively  diarao* 
ttnze  and  express  those  gross,  camu,  grovelling  conceptioM 
hypocrites  entertain  of  God,  as  that  signal  place  in  Psalm  1.  21 
'^Thou  thoughtest,'*  says  God,  *^  thai  I  was  altogether  such  a  one' 
as  thyself."    That  is,  he  took  the  measure  of  God's  thoa^its  of 
sin  by  his  own ;  he  rated  God's  esteem  of  duty  by  hia  own  in« 
difference.     Every  man,  throu^  the  native  pride  of  his  heart,/ 
and  the  deceitfulness   of  sin,  is  nalnrally  very  prone  rallMr  to^ 
bring  down  God  to  his  thoughts,  than  to  raise  up  his  dwftightB  td 
God. 

Kx)w  the  soul  in  its  conrse  and  praetiee  of  religion,  having  im- 
mediate intercourse  with    God,   according   to  Sose   thau^^  it 
tBkcs  in  concerning  him,  it  is  suitably  afiected  either  with  -fear  or- 
Kope.  comfort  or  distraction :  and  when  ithtt  once  fpd  Hda  etliHd^ 
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fiiUacioas  way  of  mierepresenting  God  to  Ate  co&seieiice,  there  is 
notbing  in  him  from  whence  it  will  not  draw  an  argument  of  hqie. 
li  will  suck  poison  out  of  eveiy  attribute,  strain  every  perfection  to 
Biake  it  subservient  to  the  interest  of  its  hypocrisv. 

And  first,  for  that  sin*devouring  attribute  of  God's  justice,  which 
one  would  think  should  rout  the  hypocrite  out  of  all  his  satisfac- 
tions ;  yet  even  this  attribute  (which  carries  in  it  nothing  but  fire 
and  brimstone,  speaks  nothing  but  lightning  and  claps  of  thunder 
to  the  secure  sinners),  as  it  is  qualified  and  allayed  by  the  shifts 
md  eva^ons  of  a  treacherous  heart,  shall  not  at  all  disturb  his 
quiet,  or  entrench  upon  his  hope.  The  hypocrite  indeed  does  and 
must  acknowledge  diat  God  hates  sin,  and  that  his  jealousy  bums 
against  the  sinner,  that  his  lawis  violiited,  and  his  justice  provoked; 
but  then  he  has  this  evasion,  that  justice  is  God's  strange  work^ 
that  he  does  not  afflict  willingly,  nor  take  any  delight  in  the  exer- 
cise of  that  severe  attribute  ;  and  that  if  at  any  time  he  does  think 
fit  to  exercise  it,  it  is  only  upon  gross,  scandalous  sinners,  such  as 
wallow  in  the  enormities  and  poUutions  of  the  world ;  such  whose 
damnation  is  visibly  writ  upon  their  present  lives,  as  swearers, 
atheists,  whoremongers,  and  such  like  modish  fashionable  sinners. 
But  as  for  those  who  are  civilized  in  their  manners,  and  stand 

fuilty  of  no  such  clamorous  sins,  who  carry  a  fair  profession,  and 
eep  the  church  constantly,  though  perhaps  it  is  chiefly  to  see  and 
to  be  seen ;  to  such  the  hypocrite  concludes  that  there  is  no  con* 
demnation. 

But  now,  if  after  all  these  debates  and  reasonings,  conscience  is 
still  unsatisfied,  and  God's  justice  appears  terrible,  and  his  power 
grim  and  dreadful,  yet  then  the  thoughts  of  mercy  shall  come  in 
and  clear  off  all.  So  that  if  conscience  and  sins  unrepented  of 
b^;in.to  ciy  out,  mercy  shall  cry  louder :  if  vengeance  seems  ready 
to  strike,  mercy  shall  divert  the  stroke.  Whatsoever  objections 
the  hypocrite  can  make  against  himself  firom  God's  justice,  he 
will  answer  from  the  topic  of  his  mercy. 

But  then  here  the  &l]acy  lies :  the  hypocrite  considers  God's 
justice  appeased  and  his  mercy  enlarged ;  but  he  does  not  con- 
sider the  qualifications  of  those  persons  to  whom  these  attributes 
bear  such  a  gracious  aspect.  It  is  confessed,  God's  justice  is  satis- 
fied and  his  anger  is  disarmed,  but  it  is  so  to  those  only  whose 
sins  are  remitted,  and  whose  persons  justified  ;  and  whose  burden 
is  entirely  'transferred,  and  cast  upon  the  person  of  Christ  thttr 
great  surety,  whose  satisfiaM^tion  wards  off  the  sin-revenging  justice 
of  Giod  only  firom  the  penitent  and  truly  pious.  But  what  is  this 
to  the  hypocrite,  who  was  never  trai^ted  and  implanted  into 
Christ  by  a  true  and  lively  faith  ? 

And  men,  for  that  other  attribute  of  mercy ;  it  is  indeed  infi- 
nite and  boundless  in  its  outgcungs ;  it  covers  all  sin,  keeps  off 
ttie  law,  and  evacuates  the  curse.  But  it  does  these  great  things 
orijr  for  fittch  as  aie  true  believers  and  r^;eaerate|  and  to  be  so 
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is  a  harder  matter  than  the  world  generally  takes  it  for.  But  tfaia 
ttie  hypocrite  does  not  consider,  and  therefore  he  retains  his  con- 
fidence ;  he  catches  at  the  mercy,  but  overlooks  the  condition ; 
and  so  no  wonder  if  he  has  hope,  where  he  has  no  interest. 
And  thus  much  for  the  first  way  by  which  the  hypocrite  raises  his 
ftlse  hope,  namely  by  his  misapprehensions  of  God,  and  particu- 
larly in  respect  of  those  two  great  attributes,  his  justice  and  his 
Biercy. 

2.  The  second  way  by  which  he  raises  the  same  false  hope  is 
by  his  misunderstandmg  of  sin.  Sin,  one  way  or  other,  is  Ihe 
true  cause  of  all  the  trouble,  anguish,  and  despair,  that  is  incident 
to  the  mind  of  man.  £very  tear  springs  from  this  fountain. 
Ereiy  thought  of  terror  and  distrust  issues  from  sin,  as  from  its 
first  occasion  and  original.  But  now  these  troubles  and  despairs 
about  the  main  issues  of  a  man's  fiiture  happiness,  being  very 
irksome  and  contrary  to  the  heart's  content,  a  man  is  willing 
to  gratify  his  heart  so  £Bir,  as  to  endeavour  their  removal,  by 
wiiuing  at  sin  that  is  their  cause.  Hence  it  is,  that  men 
bold  fast  their  confidence  of  life,  though  they  walk  in  the  ways 
of  death :  for  they  studiously  cast  a  mist  before  their  own  eyes, 
diat  they  may  go  on  securely,  and  not  to  be  forced  to  see  that 
which,  being  seen,  would  certainly  constrain  them  to  lay  down 
their  hopes.  Sin  rightly  apprehended  would  quickly  confound 
all  their  comforts,  dash  their  peace  and  security,  and  lay  their 
fidrest  confidence  in  the  dust. 

Wherefore  the  hypocrite,  to  establish  his  heart  in  hope, 
krboura  with  all  his  might,  and  casts  about  to  relieve  his  con- 
science with  such  easy  conceptions  of  sin,  as  may  not  at  all  grate 
or  fidl  foul  upon  his  comforts.  He  cannot  penuade  himself,  that 
flmt  can  be  so  henious  and  dreadful,  that  is  committed  with  so 
much  facility.  Many  are  apt  to  look  upon  actual,  as  some  do  upon 
original  sin,  not  as  the  error,  but  as  the  condition  of  their  nature. 
Love  to  sin  naturally  covers  all  its  deformities. 

And  first,  for  the  nature  of  sin  in  general,  as  stript  of  all  its 
circumstances  and  particularities.  The  hypocrite  does  not  look 
upon  it  in  its  native  filth,  as  contrary  to  the  infinite  purity  of 
God's  nature  and  his  law,  as  leaving  an  everlasting  indelible 
stain  upon  die  conscience ;  no,  nor  yet  in  its  dan^rous  effects, 
as  dooming  the  sinner  to  all  the  curses  that  an  infinite  wratii  can 
inflict :  but  because  punishment  is  only  threatened  while  pleasure 
is  presented,  the  colour  of  the  serpent  covers  his  poison,  the  danger 
is  overlooked,  and  the  proffer  accepted,  and  so  the  pardon  of  sin  is 
counted  as  eai^  as  Ae  commission. 

And  from  diis  undervaluing  of  the  nature  of  sin  in  ^eral, 
be  quickly  passes  into  a  cursed  extenuation  of  particulara. 
Some,  indeea,  bold  and  maintain  a  distinction  of  sins  into  mortal 
and  venial ;  calling  those  mortal,  that  for  their  greatness  and 
enormity  deserve  deaft ;  and  those  venial,  diat  bt  their  saalk 
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ttMs  tiihiraUy  d«9ertes  pafdkm :  trhtch  dbtiBblian^'asisoriDeAaserff 
iQ  doctnhe,  so  all  hypocrites  own  in  praetice)  and  it  is  the  inWoA 
language    of  all  their  hearts.      For  though  perkaps  they  wakf 
*^  strain  at  camels^"  yet  they  can  easily  '^  ^wallo^  gnats  ;'^  thodgk 
blasphemies,  thefts,  and  murdeFS  may  be  iihunned,  yet  sinlAil^ 
impure  thoughts,  words,  and  desires  are  passed  over  by  the  hypo- 
cnte  not  omy  without  remorse,  but  withoiit  notice,  as  things' 
jelow  his  sorrow,  and  not  deserving  repentance,  much  less  con** 
damnation.     Gross  external  aets  of  sin,  he  kndws,  are  visible, 
and  therefore  noways  for  his  advantage ;  so  that  no  tvonder  if  the* 
h]rpocrite  avoids  tnese :   bat  this  is  not  his  penit^ce,  but  hia^ 
prudence ;  not  because  he  bates  the  nature  of  sin,  but  because  be* 
fiears.the  consequence. 

:  -And  thus  I  have  shown  the  first  two  ways  by  which  &e 
bjrpocrite  gains  his  hope,  namely,  by  misappidienduig  €rod,  and 
misunderstanding  sin.  And  when  he  has  wrong  apprehensions 
of  that  which  deserves  punishment,  and  of  him  who  is  alone  able 
to  inflict  it,  I  suppose  it  will  be  no  hard -matter  to  eonelude,  that 
he  may  easily  ahuffle  himsielf  into  hopes  of  an  escin>e. 

3.  The  third  way  by  which  the ,  hypocrite  mst  attains  thi» 
fidse  and  spurious  hope,  is  by  mistakes  about  the  spiritual  rigouT' 
and  strictness  of  the  go^el.  God  at  first  gave  man  a  rigbteoar 
Ikw,  and  entered  with  mm  into  a  covenant  of  works.  Acc6rdingr 
to  the  tenor  of  wUeh  covenant,  the  law  recjuited  exact  obedience,: 
universal  holiness,  and  perfection  :  and  ^is  in  the  greatest  rigour, 
not  admitting  any  grains  of  allowance  for 'the  '  least  defector 
deviation.  But  man  having  sinned,  and  hereby  broken  this 
covenant, "  the  law  became  weak  through  sin ;"  thai  is,  weak  aad 
unable  to  justify,  and  powerful  only  to  condemn :  so  that  now  di> 
legal  dispensations  are  dispensations  of  terror;  aitd  to  tell  sinneit* 
of  tjbe  law,  is  only  in  another  word  (o  tell  them  of  the  curse;. 
Hereupon  God  was  {leased  to  introduce  a  new  oovenantj  and 
instead  of  works  to  establish  our  salvation  lupcm  a  law  of  iaith| 
as.itis  in  Rom.  iiu  57.  So  diat  no  breach  of  the  latw  whatsoever 
dbotdd  be  able  to  condemn  him  that  bdieves. 
.  Now  the  hypocrite  seeing  this,  and  itefleoting  upon  the  foraMr 
uosopportable  severity  of  the  law,  he  natuially  dt»hea  upon  tihe 
Q&er  extreme,  and  thinks  that  if  the  law  were  all  justt^^  then 
eartaiAly  the  gospel  must  be  fldl  mercy,  without  justice.  Thus 
audcmg  it  so  the  law  of  liberty,  as  nt>t  -of;  duty;  and  getting  ar 
fiiH  'i£erty,ior  rather  boeutioiisness  of  consoi^iice,  together  with 
ai  pkiitiful  stock  of  fUth  without'  gcK^d  wskkb,  he  lot>ks  upott 
himself  as  perfect  and  evangelical':  and  tenoeforward '  in  the 
bhsiness  of  justification,  but  to  think  any  diiore  of  a  holy  U£e,'  he 
criU'it  (as  the  phrase  of  somie  is)  •  a  fretoining  to  £gypt/  Aad 
fherdbre  as  for  doly,  obedience^  and^swdi  Miei^  legal  Uiings,  th^ 
bant  belongs  only  to  ooDral  ineii^  who  we>tot  ect(nainted  widi  ttiui 
stiUiBe  mystery  of  the  gospel.  > 
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"  HereupMi,  having  madk  so  fair  a  progress^  te  |/roceed&  further; 
aund  propoaes  to  himself  the  gospel,  as  it  is  held  forth  in  the  motft 
lax  and  favourable  expressions^  in  some  scriptures,  which  he  first 
nusunderstaads,  and  ^en  draws  to  bis  own  purpose. 

As  for  instance,  that  in  2  Cor.  viiu  12,  where  God  is  said  to 
accept  the  will  for  the  deed.  From  whence,  though  he  lives  in  4 
eontinual  omisAon  of  known  duties,  aad  a  frequent  commission 
of  known  sins ;  yet  he  will  comfort  himself  in  this,  that  his  heart 
is  good,  that  he  means  wdl,  that  his  will  is  upright ;  and  God 
accepts  of  this  as  well  aa  the  strictest  obedience.  But  to  rectilv 
ao  perverse  a  mistake,  such  a  one  must  knOw  that  God  never 
accepts  the  will  for  the  deed,  where  he  puts  it  into  a  man'a 
power  to  do  as  well  as  to  will :  but  this  holds  only  where  a 
man  is  disaUed  from  the  performance  of  his-,  duty,  in  which 
case  the  inward  sincerity  of  the  will  supplies  the  Want  of  this 
outward  action.  As  for  instance,  H  is  a  man's  duty  both  to  fre^ 
quent  the  public  worship  of  God,  and  to  worship  him  in  private 
with  the  humblest  postures  of  body,  as  kneeling  and  the  like^ 
but  if  God  casts  him  upon  his  bed  of  sickness,  and  the  man  is 
not  able  <to  stir  a  hand  of  a  foot,  th^re  is  no  doabt  but  God 
accepts  of  his  desire  to  do  these  outward  acts  of  reverence  as 
much  as  if  he  actually  did  thein.  And  if  a  man  would  receive 
the  blessed  sacrament,  but  is  in  a  place  where  he  cannot  have 
it  administered  to  him,  it  is  as  little  to  be  que^oned  but  that 
God  accepts  the  devout  pantings  and  breathings  of  his  soul  after, 
that  heavenly  ordinance,  as  much  as  if  he  were  really  a  par^ 
taker  of  it  in  the  outward  elements.  But  what  is  this  to  the 
hypocrite's  case,  who  pretends  will  in  contradiction  to  practice^ 
when  both  are  in  his  power  ?  thus  deluding  himself  and  abusing 
the  grace  of  God,  and  withal  not  considering,  that  such  kind  of 
expressions  as  this,  that  God  accepts  the  will  for  the  deed,  and* 
the  like,  are  not  proposed  to  us  as  the  standing  rules  of  our 
Obedience,  in  our  ordinary  Christian  course,  but  as  special- 
aiguSMBts  of  comfort  in  cases  of  extraordinary  distress :  not  as 
our-  spiritual  diet  to  feed  and  to  sustain,  but  as  cordials  tx>  re*, 
cover  us. 

Again,. when  the  hypocrite  seads  ia  Rom.  x.  9,  that  *' whoao-c 
ever  shaJl  confess  wi^  his  faiouth,  tod  believe  with  his  heart,» 
tkait'God  b&th  nused  Christ  from  the  dead,  riiall  be  saved ;''  he* 
fiadfl  that- it  is  no  hard  matter  to  otirn  ^t;h  a  belief  and  pTofession,^ 
to  darfy  the  nalse  and  wear  fhe  cfokraiB  of  Christ,. and  ao  long 
he  .ciMiclodes  that  this  sori|)tuie  warrants  his  salvation.  :Ana. 
a(gaan,'l  John  ii.  1,  '^  If  any  ode  sin,  we  have  an  advocate  with' 
the* Father."  Henqe  with  much  6oiifidence  he  can  cast  all  hts' 
sitfB  upon  Chriat'a  intiroeaaion ;  and  though  he*  continues  to  sin, 
}ial'as  loilg'  as  Christ-  cootimies  to  intfercede,  he  doubts  not  buti 
tlie  ibtereet  6f .  hia  soul  stands. sure.  Now  tfaiese  scriptures,  with 
naaiy  otheia,  heing  improved  by  a  aabde^  crftfty,  ,sdf*deceiving 
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bead,  and  a  wicked,  unsanctified  heart,  lay  tbe  foundation  of  all 
the  hypocrite's  hope.  But  if  he  would  undeceive  himself,  and 
consider  that  obedience  is  still  necessary,  and  that  Christ  "  Came 
not  to  destroy,  but  to  establish  the  law,"  as  the  rule  of  that  obe«- 
dience  ;  that  he  came  not  to  give  any  new  law  (as  Socinus  and 
his  school  would  have  it),  but  to  vindicate  and  clear  the  old  in  its 
just  purify  and  extent ;  I  say,  the  thought  of  this  would  make 
him  begin  to  question  the  soundness  of  his  hope,  and  try  the  foun- 
dation before  he  finished  the  superstructure. 

Christ's  yoke  is  indeed  easy,  but  it  is  still  a  yoke ;  and  his 
burden  is  light,  but  it  is  still  a  burden,  and  will  be  so  as  long  as 
we  cany  flesh  and  blood,  and  a  body  of  sin  about  us.  That  one 
^spel  precept  of  self-denial  seriously  considered,  how  difficult  it 
IS  to  our  corrupt  nature,  how  contrary  to  our  most  native  inclina- 
tions, would  make  the  hjrpocrite  confess,  that  notwithstanding  all 
these  gracious  concessions  and  abatements  of  legal  rigour,  that 
shine  forth  upon  mankind  in  the  gospel,  he  must  yet  be  forced 
to  purchase  heaven  and  happiness  at  a  far  higher  rate  than  he  did 
imagine. 

4.  The  fourth  and  last  way  that  I  shall  mention,  by  which  flie 
hypocrite  attains  his  false  hope,  is  by  his  mistakes  about  repent- 
ance, faidi,  and  conversion.  And  it  is  not  to  be  questioned,  but 
that  mistakes  about  these  have  been  the  deplorable  cause  of  the 
ruin  of  many  thousands :  for,  as  Quintilian  says  of  eloquence, 
MuUi  ad  eloquentiam  perverdre  potuisseniy  nisi  se  jam  perverdsse  ' 
putdssent;  so  many,  in  all  probability,  might  have  attained  to  re- 
pentance, but  that  they  thou^t  they  had  repented  already  ;  many 
might  have  believed  and  been  converted,  had  they  not  preferred 
speed  before  certainty,  and  too  erroneously  and  hastily  presumed 
upon  these  works,  before  they  were  ever  thoroughly  wrought 
upon  them. 

The  carnal  hypocrite  is  apt  to  think  every  fit  of  sorrow  for  sin, 
every  grumbling  of  natdral  conscience,  to  be  repentance ;  and 
therefore  here  he  rests,  thinking  his  sorrow  to  have  atoned  his 
mxky  and  his  tears  to  have  washed  away  his  impurities:  not 
considering  the  great  and  vast  difference  that  is  between  futofw 
%ia$Qt  and  fitfavoup ;  between  a  bare  regret  and  anguish  for  sin, 
causing  the  soul  to  wish  only  that  it  had  not  been  committed, 
and  between  such  a  sorrow  as  is  attended  with  a  total  change  ana 
renovation  of  the  heart.  The  first  may  proceed  from  the  prin- 
ciples of  nature  awakened,  and  so  is  common  to  those  that  finally 
perish  and  prove  castaways;    the  latter  is   a  product    of  the 

Secial  working  of  God^s  Spirit  infusing  grace  into  the  soul,  and 
erefore  pecuUar  only  to  believers.  Now,  if  the  hypocrite 
would  warily  observe,  .whether  &e  sorrow  he  so  much  trusts  in 
did  ever  yet  cleanse  his  heart,  so  as  to  turn  the  full  bent  and 
propensity  of  it  to  the  commands  of  God,  he  would  find  litde 
cause  for  hope,  and  see  that  his  reiy  repentance  was  to  be  re* 
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poated  of;  and  that  all  his  peaiteiitial  showers  were  like  the 
lain  upon  the  streets,  that  does  not  cleanse,  but  foul  the  ways. 

Also  for  conversion :  if  the  hypocrite  can  strain  bis  heart  so 
high  as  to  relinquish  some  sins,  to  make  some  confession,  and  to 
engage  in  some  brittle,  uncertain  promises  of  future  amendment, 
be  imagines  now  that  die  great  work  has  passed  upon  him,  and 
that  he  is  taken  from  the  portion  of  sinners  to  the  privilege  of 
saints.  But  if  he  would  impartially  read  his  own  case  in  the 
examples  of  others,  and  see  Judas  confessing;  his  sin,  and  that 
^th  much  bitterness,  and  vet  for  all  that  a  ^^son  of  perdition ;" 
if  he  would  view  Herod  doing  many  things  upon  John's  preach-* 
uig,  and  yet  continuing  an  unconverted,  bloody  Herod  sdll ;  if 
he  would  consider  Agnppa  in  the  very  borders  of  conversion, 
and  almost  become  a  Christian,  and  yet  for  all  that  never  con- 
verted, nor  made  a  Christian ;  he  would  find  just  cause  to  change 
his  hopes  into  fears ;  and,  instead  of  being  confident  of  this  worK, 
with  much  humility  and  trembling  to  seek  after  it. 

And  then  lastly,  for  that  ^rand  deciding  work  of  faith :  be- 
cause the  hypocrite,  by  a  blmd,  irrational  boldness,  is  confident 
that  Christ  will  save  him,  and  redeem  him  from  God's  wrath ; 
therefore  he  thinks  that  he  believes,  and  that  he  relies  and  de- 
pends upon  Christ ;  but  if  he  would  examine  his  faith  by  these 
interrogatories;  as,  1st.  Whether  or  no  he  has  overcome  the 
world  ?  for  every  believer  does  so ;  1  John  v.  4.  He  triumphs 
over  Satan,  he  conquers  his  corruptions,  and  repels  temptations. 
And,  2dly.  Whether  he  can  say,  not  only  that  he  does  not  sin, 
but  that  he  cannot  sin  ?  not  that  he  cannot  commit,  but  that  he 
cannot  approve  or  delight  in  sin;  and  that  he  never  sins  with 
such  a  full  consent  of  will,  but  that  it  is  still  with  some  secret 
reluctancy  and  remorse  of  the  renewed  principle:  every  true 
believer  is  able  to  say  so,  as  is  evident  firom  1  John  iii.  9,  Who- 
soever is  born  of  God  doth  not  commit  sin:  for  his  seed  remain- 
eth  in  him  :  and  he  cannot  sin,  because  he  is  born  of  God."  It 
is  as  impossible  for  the  spiritual  man  to  relish  sin,  as  it  is  for  the 
natural  man  to  feed  upon  stones  or  dirt.  Now,  I  say,  if  the 
hypocrite  would  bring  bis  faith  to  the  test  of  these  questions, 
and  let  his  conscience  truly  and  fairly  return  ah  answer,  he 
would  find  that  there  is  as  great  a  dinerence  between  a  well- 
grounded  gospel-hope,  and  his  hope,  as  there  is  between  believ- 
mg  and  presuming. 

This  therefore  is  the  fourth  way,  by  which  the  hypocrite  pro- 
cures bis  hope  :  he  reads  that  those  who  repent,  believe,  and  are 
converted,  shall  be  saved ;  and  hereupon  he  remembers,  that  he . 
has  been  sometimes  troubled  about  sin,  and  this  he  calls  repent- 
ance. Also  be  finds  himself  Mi  of  confidence,  that  Christ  will 
undertake  for  his  salvation,  and  this  he  persuades  himself  is  faith. 
And  lasdy,  he  finds  that  there  is  some  outward  change  made  in 
his  life ;    some  dudes  performed  that  were  before  negleoted,  and 
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9ome  sins  avoided '  tbat  were  before  >  ootnaiitted;  and  tkis  he 
styles  conversion.  And  herein  is  the  whole  stoek  upon  whioh 
the  hypocrite  trades  to  secare  himself  some  hope  of  eternal 
happiness. 

And  now,  to  make  some  use  and  improvement  of  what  has 
hitherto  been  deliver^ :    if  in  this  grand  business  of  salvation^i 
the  hypocrite  may  and  does  entertun  a  hope,  then  let  none,  frMti 
the  confidence  of  their  hopes,  conclude  that  they  are  not  hypcv* 
crites ;    but  consider  at  least,  if  not  suspect  the  safety  of  their 
condition.    It  is  indeed  the  custom  of  some  to  put  the  •super- 
structure in  the  room  of  the  foundation,  and  first  of  all  to  urge 
assurance;  but  such  persons  measure  their  safety  by  their  con*' 
fidenoe,  and  so  may  veiy  fitly  have  that  qieech  of  Solomon 
applied  to  them  in  a  quritual  sense,  in  Prov.  xiv.  16,  ^^  The  fooL 
lageth,  and  is  confident:"  for  certainly  where  the  venture  is  of 
eternity,  the  greatest  caution  is  the  best  security.    The  apostle 
indeed  says,  in  Rom.  xiv.  23,  that  '^he  that  doubteth  is  damned  :'' 
bat  this  is  quite  upon  another  occasion ;  and  I  am  afraid  that  it  will 
one  day  be  found,  that  many  have  been  and  shall  be  damned,  be-- 
cause  they  never  doubted.     For  since  there  are  so  many  ways  for  a 
man  to  delude  himself  about  his  spiritual  estate,  since  hypocrisy  is 
so  connatural  to  us.  and  the  heart  not  only  easy,  but  willmg ;  and 
not  only  willing,  but  also  industrious  to  cheat  itself  into  such 
si  vain  hope ;   can  there  be  any  thing  more  seasonable  and  rational, 
than  to  caution  such  as  think  they  stand,  to  beware  lest  they  fall, 
and  still  to  fear  that  that  hope  is  scarce  sure  enough,  that  can  never 
be  too  sure  ? 

And  thus  to  persuade  doubting  is  not  to  persuade  scepticism  in 
reli^ous  matters ;  for  scepticism  is  properly  a  doubting  of  the 
truth  of  universals,  and  of  the  articles  of  religion;  but  the 
doifbting  here  spoken  of  is  concerning  the  safety  of  a  man's  own 
particular  condition :  nay,  this  doubting  presupposes  a  certain 
assent  to  the  former;  for  if  a  man  were  not  persuaded  of  the 
general  truth  of  religion,  he  would-  never  doubt  or  be  solicitous 
about  his  own  personal  concern  in  it.  This  doubting  therefore  isi 
so  far  from  weakening,  that  it  does  indeed  establish  our  hope : 
for  as  it  is  said  of  knowledge,  Firmissimam  esse  scientiam  qtut 
oritur  ex  dubikUione;  so  the  same  may  be  said  of  our  hopes  of 
future  happiness^  that  those  are  the  most  sur^  and  rational,  that 
were  first  ushered  in  with  doubting  and  distrust.  I  say  distrust, 
not  of  God,  but  of  ourselves ;  for  this  kind  of  doubting  causes 
trial,  and  trial  produces  knowledge,  and  knowledge  brings  assur* 
ance,  and  assurance  so  obtained  maketh  not  ashamed. 
^  He  that  shall  observe  what  the  scripture  says  of  the  deep, 
imconceivable  treacheiy  of  man's  heart,  will  have  stifficient 
warrant  from  thence  to  bid  the  most  holy  in  appearance  suspect' 
his  condition.  Let  none  say  that  he  was  converted  so  many 
yiears  omce^  and  that  therefore,  though  he  kaows  himself  under  the* 
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it  power  of  some  sin,  yet  his  hopes  of  hearen  stand  sure  and 
good,  in  the  strength  of  ttiat  his  former  conyendon  ;  but  let  him 
^:ansider  rather,  how  easy  it  is  for  a  man  to  think  that  he  is  con- 
verted, when  he  is  yet  in  the  very  gall  of  bitterness  and  the  bonds 
of  iniquity ;  and  to  take  that  for  assurance,  that  it  is  only  self- 
flattery,  and  to  think  that  he  has  a  lively  faith,  and  a  lasting  hope, 
lirhich  yet  being  spurious  and  uiisound,  will  one  day  miserably 
deceive  him  ?  and,  having  raised  him  up  to  heaven,  leave  him  in 
the  lowest  regions  of  hell :  much  like  the  flattering  disappointment 
of  the  hungry  man's  dream  in  Isaiah  xxix.  8,  '^  The  hungry  man 
dreameth,  and  behold  he  eateth ;  but  he  awaketh,  aiid  his  soul  is 
empty."    This  know  for  certain,  that  the  only  way  for  a  man  to 
make  his  hopes  sure  and  lasting  is  to  be  sincere ;  and  the  next  waj 
to  attain  sincerity,  is  first  thoroughly  to  kno^  and  understand  his 
hypocrisy. 
.  And  thus  much  concerning  the  second*  thing  proposed,  whmh 
was,  to  show  by  what  means  the  hypocrite  takes  his  ^rst  rise,  and 
how  he  gets  and  obtains  this  hope.     The  third  and  last  will  be  to 
abow  how  be  maintains  and  preserves  it. 
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SERMON  XIV. 

PABT  II. 
^H£  HOPE  OF  THE   HYPOCRITE  DELUSIVE. 

Job  Tin.  13. 
The  hypocrite's  hope  shall  perish. 

I  FOBvrvLY  made  an  entrance  upon  these  words,  in  which,  after 
some  brief  explication  of  the  terms,  I  showed  that  they  naturally 
cast  themselves  into  these  two  propositions  : 

First,  That  even  a  hypociite  may  proceed  so  far  as  to  entertain 
hopes  and  expectations  of  a  future  happiness. 

Secondly,  That  the  hypocrite's  fairest  and  most  promising  expec- 
tation of  a  fiiture  blessedness,  would  in  the  end  vanish  into  mise- 
rable disappointment. 

For  the  first  of  these,  I  cast  the  prosecution  of  it  under  these 
three  heads. 

I.  To  prove  that  a  hypocrite  may  and  does  entertain  such 
hopes. 

II.  To  show  by  what  ways  and  means  he  comes  first  to  obtain 
them. 

III.  And  lastly,  to  show  how  he  continues  and  preserves 
them. 

For  the  first ;  that  a  hypocrite  may  and  does  entertain  swh 
hopes :  I  proved  it  by  two  reasons,  the  first  of  which  was  taken 
firom  the  nature  of  man's  mind,  which  was  vehement  and  rest* 
less  in  its  pursuit  after  a  suitable  good,  and  accordingly  was  put 
to  seek  out  for  a  good  that  might  bear  proportion  to  both  its 
conditions :  that  is,  both  a  present  and  a  future :  and  a  present 

food  it  takes  in  by  actual  possession,  and  a  future  only  by  its 
opes. 

The  second  reason  was  taken  from  that  peace  and  tranquillity 
of  mind  tliat  even  hypocrites  enjoy  :  which  are  the  certain  efiects, 
and  therefore  the  infallible  signs  of  some  hope  abiding  in  the 
nund. 

As  for  the  next  thing,  which  was  to  show  by  what  ways  and 
means  the  hypocrite  comes  first  to  obtain  tkis  hope:  I  mentioned 
four. 

1.   By  his  misunderstandmg  of  God,    especially  in  his  two 
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aelit  attributes,  his  justice  and  hk  mercy.  2.  His  iniiiappie>- 
neodiiig  of  sin.  3.  By  his  ignorance  of  the  spiritual  rigour  Und 
ttrictness  of  the  gospel.  And  4.  By  his  mistakes  about  the  nature 
of  repentance,  faith,  and  conversion. 

These  things  I.  dien  insisted  upon  at  large,  and  so  fiur  I  hare 
fione ;  and  I  shall  not  prerent  myself  in  what  remains  by  any 
niither  repetitions ;  but  ^all  now  proceed  to 

m.  The  third  and  last  thing  proposed  for  the  prosecution  of 
Hie  first  propositicNi,  which  was  to  show  by  what  ways  otmI  means 
the  hypocriU  preserves  €and  caniinues  this  false  hope.  And  here  we 
must  observe,  that  those  methods  by  which  he  first  gets  it,  have 
in  them  also  a  natural  fitness  to  continue,  cherish,  and  foment  it : 
the  same  thing  being  usually  the  producing  and  the  preserving 
cause ;  as  the  parent  that  begot  the  child  will  also  foster  and 
maintain  it. 

But  I  shall  instance  in  three  ways  more  especially,  by  which  the 
hypocrite  keeps  up  and  continues  those  hopes,  which  upon  the 
fonoer  fiJse  grounds  he  took  up. 

1.  The  first  is,  by  keeping  up  a  course  of  external  obedience, 
and  abstaining  from  gross,  scandalous  sins.  Now  the  hypocrite's 
confidence  having  no  reality  or  ground  in  being,  but  only  an 
imaginary  foundation  in  his  own  apprehensions,  it  concerns  him 
by  Si  means  to  keep  fair  with  conscience ;  forasmuch  as  that  has 
tiie  keeping  of,  and  the  power  over  all  his  contents.  And  it  is 
withal  of  a  lively,  active  nature,  apt  to  discern  sin,  and  apt  to 
pursue  and  vex  the  soul  for  it ;  it  will  be  flying  in  a  man's  face, 
if  not  pacified,  or  at  least  deluded  by  some  seeming  pursuit  of 
religion.  It  is  to  the  soul  as  the  disease  called  the  wolf  to  the 
boc^r,  if  it  be  not  continually  fed,  it  will  gnaw  and  prey  upon 
the  body  itself,  devour  and  consume  the  flesji.  So  if  conscience 
be  not  gratified  by  some  outward  services,  it  will  recoil  upon  the 
soul,  atid  with  much  rage  and  bitterness  torment  and  feed  upon 
that. 

Wherefore  the  hypocrite,  that  his  conscience  may  not  pass  the 
condemning  sentence  upon  him,  will  be  often  bribing  it  with 
some.specious  outward  performances ;  and  that  he  may  pacify  it, 
his  chief  work  and  busmess  must  be  to  possess  it  with  this  per- 
auamon,  that  he  is  in  a  state  of  grace:  which  being  that  which 
the  scripture  in  other  words  calls  spiritual  Ijfe^  it  does  by  conse- 

Suence  impl}r  in  it  two  things ;  first,  the  principle  and  fountidn  of 
bis  life,  which  is  fmth :  and  this  the  hypocrite  thinks  himself 
endued  with,  from  his  forementioned  misUdces  about  conversion. 
The  second  is  the  acting  and  exercise  of  this  principle,  which  is 
ealled  gospel  obedience ;  .and  of  this  the  hypfociite  must  endeavour 
to  assure  himself  by  his  hdbaviour,  in  the  continued  track  and 
fiqame  of  his  life.  Hereupon  he  is  careful  to  conform  himself  to 
the  exact  letter  of  the  law,  and  not  to  pursue  those  {»actices  that 
,    Vol.  IV^S6     .  H   . 
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carry  in  them  an  open}  bare&ced  opposition  to  it.    And  so  lott^ 
as  he  does  this,  his  conscience  is  silent,  and  his  hope  continues. 

The  young  man  in  the  gospel  was  a  pregnant  instance  of  this, 
who,  reflecting;  upon  his  strict  and  unblameable  conversation) 
according  to  the  several  |>recepts  of  the  law,  vaunted  himself  in 
that  confident  reply  to  Christ  in  Matt.  xix.  20,  ^^  All  these  things 
have  I  kept  from  my  vouth."  See  St.  Paul  also  before  his  con- 
version :  questionless  his  hopes  of  heaven  were  as  full  and  fair, 
as  large  and  promising  as  his  heart  could  desire,  and  the  foundation 
of  them  all  (as  we  may  collect  from  his  own  writings)  was  only 
his  external  conformity  to  the  words  of  the  law.  Phil.  iii.  6, 
'^  Touching  the  righteousness  "  (says  he)  ^'  diat  is  in  the  law,  I  was 
blameless.''  That  is,  according  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Pharisees, 
of  which  sect  he  was,  he  placed  a  legal  righteousness  in  abstaining 
from  those  external  commissions  of  sin,  that  were  prohibited  in 
the  letter  of  the  law,  and  in  the  performance  of  those  outwaid 
acts  of  duty  that  were  there  enjoined :  whereupon,  leading  his 
conversation  in  an  accurate  observance  of  the  outward  letter, 
he  pronounces  himself  blameless ;  and  therefore  doubtless,  while 
he  thought  himself  thus  blameless,  he  had  all  those  hopes  of 
happiness  that  it  is  natural  for  a  person,  that  thinks  himself 
blameless,  to  entertain.  And  that  he  gathered  this  opinion  of 
himself  and  of  his  condition  only  from  bis  fulfilling  the  outward 
.etter,  without  insisting  upon  the  inward,  spiritual,  stricter  part  of 
it,  is  clear  and  manifest  from  Rom.  vii.  7,  "  I  had  not  known  sin," 
says  he,  '*  but  by  the  law :  for  I  had  not  known  lust,  unless  the 
law  had  said,  Thou  shall  not  covet."  In  which  words  he  considers 
the  law  not  barely  according  to  the  letter,  but  according  to  the 
spiritual  scope  and  mtention  of  it :  and  though  the  law  taken  in 
toe  former  sense  did  acquit  and  absolve,  yet  in  thb  latter  sense 
it  did  condemn  him.  And  the  reason  is,  because  the  law  cona- 
dered  in  the  letter  did  only  regulate  external  actions ;  but  thus  con* 
sidered,  it  was  a  searcher  into,  and  '^  a  discemer  of  the  thoughts 
and  intents  of  the  heart ;"  and  consequently  did  arraign  the  very 
desires  of  sin,  the  first  risings  and  movings  of  concupiscence. 

Now  that  this  external  obedience  to  the  law,  and  refraining  firom 
gross  notorious  sins,  is  a  singular  preservative  of  the  hypocrite's 
hope,  and  a  strong  maintainer  of  his  confidence,  as  it  has  been 
sufficiently  proved  by  these  scripture  instances:  so  the  same  is 
yet  further  manifest,  firom  that  strange  method  that  God  has 
sometimes  used  for  the  conversion  of  formal  hypocrites.  He  has 
let  them  fall  into  some  gross,  open,  scandalous  sm,  the  cry  of  which 
has  exceedingly  troubled  and  disquieted  them,  and  beat  them  out  of 
all  those  refuges  of  hope,  which  the  former  civility  of  their  con- 
versation has  afforded  them.  Whereupon,  being  utterly  bereaved 
of  their  confidence,  God  has  taken  this  occasion  to  let  into  their 
hearts  a  full  sense  of  all  their  sins,  even  so  far  as  to  discover  and 
rip  open  to  them  their  sinful  nature,  their  original  comiptioD. 
and  uereby  to  convert  and  cause  them  to  repair  to  Christ,  and 
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hf  a  Kvely  fidth  cast  all  their  hopes  upon  bis  satis&ction.  And 
no  doubty  but  it  was  upon  this  account  that  our  Saviour  said, 
Aat  the  publicans  and  harlots,  persons  of  scandalous  lives  and 
prostitute  reputations,  yet  went  to  heaven  sooi^er  than  those  glori- 
ous but  rotten  counter&its,  the  scribes  and  pharisees.  This  were- 
ibre  is  the  first  way  by  which  the  hypocrite  continues  and  preserves 
his  ialse  hope,  viz.  by  the  civility  and  outwardly  blameless  car- 
riage of  his  conversation. 

2.  The  second  way  by  which  the  hypocrite  keeps  up  his  hopes, 
and  maintains  the  good  opinion  he  has  conceived  of  his  spiritual 
estate,  is  by  comparing  himself  with  others,  who  are  openly 
vicious,  and  apparently  worse  than  himself.  There  is  no  way 
more  effectual  for  a  man  to  argue  himself  into  a  delusion.  It  is 
an  easy  matter  to  enhance  our  apprehensions  of  the  value  of  any 
thing,  whUe  there  is  a  worse  in  our  view.  Clipped  money  may  be 
accounted  ^d,  if  compared  to  counterfeit.  The  hypocrite  thmks 
himself  religious,  not  from  any  goodness  of  his  own,  but  from  the 
badness  of  others.  He  raises  a  structure  of  reputed  holiness  upon 
the  deplorable  luins  of  other  men's,  and  so  entertains  both  hope 
and  comfort,  not  apon  judgment,  but  comparison.  But  as  in  other 
things  comparisons  are  justly  accounted  odious,  so  here  they 
are  dangerous  and  pernicious.  For  it  is  this  that  makes  him 
overrate  his  condition,  and  set  thai  price  upon  it,  that  God  will 
never  come  up  to.  This  makes  him  overvalue  his  own  estate, 
and  despise  others ;  while  he  should  pity  and  lament  theirs,  and 
amend  his  own. 

This  was  the  chief  ground  of  the  pharisee's  hope  and  confi- 
dence,  ^*  that  he  was  not  as  other  men  ;"  an  adulterer,  covetous, 
swearer,  or  the  like.  When  he  sees  the  enormous  intemperance 
of  the  drunkard,  and  compares  it  with  his  own  strictness,  he 
blesses  himself  with  all  the  promises  and  assurances  of  heaven, 
because  he  sees  the  other  directly  posting  to  hell.  When  he 
sees  the  open  profaneness  of  some,  then  he  reflects  on  his  own 
religious  duties  and  fastings,  and  so  by  a  fallacious  comparison 
concludes  himself  happy,  because  he  sees  another  very  miserable. 
He  does  not  measure  the  holiness  of  his  actions  by  their  con- 
formity to  the  law  of  God,  but  by  their  unconformity  to  the 
actions  of  others.  In  short,  the  hypocrite  could  never  with  any 
eolottr  of  confidence  think  himself  holy,  if  others  were  not  ex- 
ceeding wicked. 

But  he  that  is  apt  to  overvalue  himself  upon  such  deceiving 
grounds,  and  to  owe  his  perfection  not  to  any  worth  of  his  own, 
but  to  a  foil,  should  consider  that  sin  admits  of  a  large  latitude 
of  decrees,  die  least  of  which  will  ruin  and  condemn  as  surely, 
though  not  so  deeply,  as  the  greatest ;  and  withal,  that  there  are 
as  many  degrees  of  sinners  as  of  sins.  There  are  many  paths  in 
the  broad  way,  some  of  which  are  more  cleanly,  some  more  foul ; 
yet  thqr  all  tend  to  *he  same  end;  and  those  shall  in  the  issue 
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as  certainly  arrire  at  hell,  that  tread  the  deanUer  paths  of  a  ie> 
fined  hypocrisy,  as  those  that  trash  through  the  mire  and  dirt  of 
the  grossest  abominations.  And  therefore  let  not  the  hypocrite 
thmk  himself  in  a  good  condition,  because  others  are  in  a  worse ; 
let  him  not  compare  his  life  to  theirs,  but  let  him  rather  bring 
and  compare  it  to  the  law  and  to  the  testimony,"  and  there  he 
flball  read  the  vanity  of  his  hopes,  the  deplorable  defects  of  his 
most  exact  righteousness,  and  find  that  it  is  infinitely  more  be- 
low the  perfect  purity  required  in  God's  commands,  than  it  is 
above  the  foulest  practices  of  the  most  scandalous,  shameless 
transgressors. 

3.  The  third  way  by  which  the  hypocrite  keeps  up  and  main- 
tains his  hopes,  is  oy  forbearing  to  make  a  strict  and  impartial 
trial  of  his  estate.  That  which  first  raised  his  hope,  I  show,  was 
ignorance ;  and  that  which  continues  and  foments  ignorance,  is 
want  of  self-trial.  He  that  would  thoroughly  understand  himself, 
must  first  thoroughly  try  himself.  For  it  is  this  ttiat  dives  info 
the  retired  depdis  of  a  deceitful  heart,  that  does,  as  it  were,  sift 
and  winnow  the  soul,  and  sindes  out  ibe  precious  firom  the  vile, 
that  before  lay  in  a  confused  heap,  and  placing  them  under  a 
distinct  view  of  the  judgment,  give  it  a  full  and  a  clear  prospect 
into  them. 

No  wonder  if  (he  hypocrite  discerns  not  his  condition,  when 
he  never  turns  his  eyes  inwards  by  a  thorough  faithfiil  examina- 
tion. For  as  in  a  trade,  a  man  may  m  on  and  trafilc,  tUnking 
himself  to  be  rich,  when  indeed  he  is  poor  and  near  breaking, 
only  because  he  does  not  examine  his  stock,  nor  take  a  survey  of 
his  accounts ;  so  is  it  in  the  hypocrite's  profession  of  religion,  be 
proceeds  in  it,  and  thinks  himself  in  a  thriving  condition,  while 
m  the  mean  time  he  withers  and  decays,  and  is  near  to  cursing :" 
and  all  this  befalls  him  because  he  considers  not  whether  he  has 
a  sufficient  stock  of  grace  to  carry  him  through  his  Christian  pro- 
fession. A  man  must  descend  into  himself,  and  retreat  into  his 
own  bosom  by  a  severe  inquiry,  or  live  and  die  a  stranger  to  his 
spiritual  estate,  and  at  as  great  a  distance  firom  his  own  heart  as 
that  is  from  a  sure  peace.  We  know  how  apt  ever^  man  is  to 
think  his  case  good,  and  such  as  will  abide  the  law,  till  tiie  weak- 
ness of  it  be  made  manifest  in  the  trial.  *^  The  rich  man,"  says 
Solomon,  '^  is  wise  in  his  own  conceit :  but  he  that  has  under- 
standing  searches  him  out.''  And  so  may  it  be  said  of  the  hypo- 
crite, that  he  conceits  himself  holy  and  happy,  and  in  a  state  of 
grace  and  favour  with  Ood,  till  such  time  as  an  awakened  con- 
science searches  him  out,  and  discovers  to  him  die  vanity  of  his 
groundless  ima^nations. 

The  foulest  soul  may  think  itself  fair  and  beautiful,  till  it 
comes  to  view  its  deformity  in  the  glass  of  God's  woitl.  No 
man  can  discover  the  depth  and  danger  of  his  spiritual  wounds, 
but  by  searching  fliem.    But  it  is  not  to  be  wondered,  that  a 
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hypocrite  is  so  feaifiil  to  eneage  in  this  work,  for  be  has  a  shrewd 
siispicioQ  dia^  it  will  overuurow  and  put  an  end  to  all  his  com- 
forts :  and  eyeiy  man  is  naturally  averse  from  seeking  after  that 
which  he  is  unwillbg  to  find.  He  that  would  fain  be  bolvy 
wiK  haidly  be  brought  to  set  about  that  duty,  that  will  certainly 
convince  him  of  his  unholiness.  But  how  irksome  and  unpleas- 
ing  soerer  this  work  is,  the  hypocrite  must  know  that  it  comes 
anthcnued  both  with  God's  cotmsel  and  command :  and  1  shall 
here  add  only  this  an^ment  to  enforce  this  duty  u|>on  him,  that 
if  his  hopes  and  confidence  will  not  abide  the  examination  of  his 
owB  conscience,  he  must  not  expect  that  they  should  erer  endure 
tiie  trial  of  (xod's  tribunal. 

And  thus  much  for  the  third  way  or  means  by  which  the  hy- 
pocrite continues  and  preserres  his  false  hope ;  which  was  the  last 
thing  proposed  for  the  prosecution  of  the  first  proposition :  I 
proceed  now  to  the 

Second,  viz.  That  the  hypocrite's  fairest  and  most  promising 
expectation  of  a  future  happiness  will  in  the  end  yanish  into 
miserable  disappointment. 

For  the  prosecution  of  which,  I  shall, 

I.  ProYe  the  proposition,  and  show  that  the  hypocrite's. hope 
and  expectation  of  a  fiiture  happiness  will  perish  and  be  disap- 
pointed. 

n.  I  shall  show  those  critical  seasons  and  turns,  in  which  more 
especially  the  hypocrite's  hope  will  be  sure  to  fail  him. 

III.  And  lastly,  make  some  application  of  the  whole. 

I.  For  the  first  of  these,  I  shall  proye  the  proposition  two 
ways. 

1.  From  clear  testimony  of  scripture.  And  here,  though  the 
text  itself  be  sufficient  to  proye  the  doctrine  drawn  from  it,  this 
bebg  only  a  variation  of  that  into  other  words ;  yet,  for  the 
more  clear  and  evident  illustration  of  the  truth  in  hand,  we  will 
take  in  also  the  suffices  of  other  scriptures.  And  first,  in  this 
yenr  chapter  we  have  seen  the  hypocrite's  hope  compared  to  flags 
aoci  rashes,  which  in  their  most  flourishing  condition  are  not  far 
from  fading :  but  while  they  haye  one  part  in  the  spring,  haye 
another  usually  in  the  fall.  To^av  they  are  fresh  and  verdant, 
to-morrow  they  wither  and  die,  and  are  cast  into  the  oven :  you 
may  spare  the  sickle,  they  will  droop  and  &11  of  themselves. 
And  in  the  14th  verse  of  this  8th  chapter  of  Job,  we  have  the 
hypocrite's  hope  compared  to  a  spider's  web ;  a  similitude  of  great 
elegance  and  significance,  and  we  may  observe  a  great  analogy 
between  the  spider's  web  and  that  in  a  double  respect,  1st.  In 
respect  of  the  curious  subtilty  and  the  fine  artificial  composure  of 
it.  The  q)ider  in  every  web  shows  itself  an  artist;  so  the  hypo- 
crite spins  his  hope  with  a  great  deal  of  art,  in  a  thin,  fine  thread. 

b2 
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This  and  that  good  du^,  this  good  thought,  diis  opposing  of 
some  gross  sin,  are  all  interwoven  together,  to  die  nuudng  up  a 
covering  for  his  hypocrisy.  And  as  the  spider  draws  all  out  of 
its  own  Dowels,  so  the  hypocrite  weaves  all  his  confidence  out  of 
his  own  inventions  and  imaginations.  2dly.  It  resembles  it  in 
respect  of  its  weakness ;  it  is  too  fine  spun  to  be  strong.  After 
the  spider  has  used  all  its  art  and  labour  in  filming  a  web,  yet 
how  easily  is  it  broken,  how  quickly  is  it  swept  down !  So  after 
the  hypocrite  has  wrought  out  a  hope  with  much  cost,  art,  and 
industry,  it  is  yet  but  a  weak,  slender,  pitiftil  thing.  He  does 
indeed  by  this  get  some  name  and  room  amongst  professors ;  he 
does,  as  it  were,  hang  his  hopes  upon  the  beams  of  God's  house. 
But  when  God  shall  come  to  cleanse,  and,  as  it  were,  to  sweep  his 
sanctuary,  such  cobwebs  are  sure  to  be  fetched  down.  Thus  the 
hypocrite,  like  the  spider,  by  all  his  artifice  and  labour  only  dis- 
figures Grod's  house.  A  hypocrite  in  a  church  is  like  a  cobweb 
in  a  palace :  all  that  he  is  or  does  serving  only  to  annoy  and 
misbecome  the  place  and  station  that  he  would  adorn. 

Sundry  other  scripture  expressions  there  are,  that  cast  much 
light  and  evidence  upon  this  truth ;  as  in  Job  xx.  5, "  The  tri- 
umphing of  the  wicked  is  short,  and  the  joy  of  the  hypocrite  but 
for  a  moment."  The  hypocrite  takes  a  great  deal  of  pains,  and 
by  much  ado  pieces  up  his  broken  evidences  for  heaven,  bolsters 
up  his  decaying  hopes,  and  by  many  shifts  keeps  up  a  contented 
heart  for  the  time  of  a  transitory  life.  But,  alas !  what  is  hope 
lengthened  out  for  a  few  moments  to  an  eternity  of  despair! 
when  he  shall  be  swallowed  up  in  that  black  abyss  of  darkness 
and  despondency,  from  whence  he  shall  never  enjoy  the  least  glim- 
mering hope  of  an  after-delivery.  Could  he  prolong  his  hopes 
beyond  the  years  of  Methuselah,  yet  all  these  together,  put  into 
the  balance  with  perpetuity,  are  but  as  a  moment,  as  an  instant 
that  vanishes  as  soon  as  present.  Hence  in  Job  xiii.  16,  Job 
making  mention  of  God  says,  that  "  the  hypocrite  shall  not  come 
before  him."  Such  a  one  indeed,  while  he  jogs  on  in  a  formal^ 
seemingly  pious  course,  may  think  that  every  step  sets  him  nearer 
and  nearer  to  God  ;  but  it  is  with  him  here,  as  with  a  man  out  of 
his  way,  the  further  and  faster  he  goes,  the  wider  he  is  from  his 
intended  journey's  end.  Again,  in  Job  xxvii.  8,  there  is  a  patfae- 
tical  interrogation  made;  What  is  the  hope  of  the  hypocrite, 
when  God  taketh  away  his  soul  ?"  A  sad  exchange  certainly ! 
But  that  which  begins  in  vanity  must  needs  determine  in  vexation 
of  spirit,  horror  of  conscience,  and  eternal  confusion.  And  to 
show  yet  further  how  contemptible  and  vain  a  thing  it  is,  we  have 
the  wise  man  emphatically  comparing  it  to  a  candle,  in  Prov. 
xxiv.  20,  where  he  tells  us,  that  "  the  candle  of  the  wicked  shall 
be  put  out."  And  what  is  a  lamp  or  candle,  but  a  diminutive, 
dwindling,  contracted  light  at  best  ?  made  only  to  measure  out  a 
few  moments,  and  to  burn  for  a  little  time,  both  shining  and 
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ing  itself  at  once  :  po  that,  dthougb  it  should  not  be  blown 
out  or  extinguished  by  any  violent  accident,  yet  it  would  at  length 

£>  out  of  its  own  accord,  and  that  with  an  offensive  farewell  too 
ft  behind.  In  like  manner,  though  God  should  not,  by  any  se- 
Yere  and  boisterous  dispensation  of  judgments,  forcibly  rend  and 
tear  the  hypocrite's  hope  out  of  his  heart ;  yet  through  its  own 
natiTe  weakness,  having  lasted  its  term,  and,  like  a  lamp  or  candle, 
having  consumed  its  little  stock,  it  must  die,  and  sink,  and  drop 
away  of  itself.  In  short,  we  have  Christ's  own  word,  assuring 
us  that  it  cannot  last,  in  Matt.  xv.  13 ;  '^  Eveiy  plant,"  says  he, 
^'  that  my  heavenly  Father  hath  not  planted,  shaU  be  rooted  up." 
But  the  hypocrite's  hope  is  a  slip  of  his  own  planting,  of  his  own 
watering  and  dressing;  and  therefore,  when  God  ^all  come  to 
purge  his  garden,  such  weeds  and  nuisances  are  sure  to  be  cast 
out.  Thus  we  see  the  whole  current  of  the  scriptures  directly 
set  against  the  hypocrite's  confidence ;  we  may  read  its  doom  al- 
most in  every  page  and  period  of  God's  word  :  so  that  if  this  be 
certain,  that  the  word  of  God  shall  stand  and  abide,  then  this 
must  be  also  as  certain,  that  '^  the  hypocrite's  hope  shall  perish." 
2.  That  the  hypocrite's  hope  of  future  happiness  shall  as- 
suredly perish,  may  be  proved  from  the  weakness  of  the  founda- 
tion upon  which  it  is  built.  And  we  know,  that  in  all  buildings, 
if  this  be  rotten,  the  superstructure  cannot  be  lasting ;  if  uie 
supporters  reel,  that  which  is  supported  must  needs  shake.  I 
have  already  shown  that  ignorance  and  misapprehen^on  were 
the  grounds  upon  which  the  hypocrite's  fairest  confidences  were 
raised,  and  the  only  pillars  upon  which  they  were  borne  up :  and 
can  we  imagine  that  errors  and  mistakes  are  such  foundations,  as 
to  rear  upon  them  a  hope  that  must  stand  and  last  to  eter- 
nity ?  I  have  made  it  appear  that  all  the  hypocrite's  hopes  are 
taken  up  from  erroneous,  mistaken  conceptions  of  God,  of  sin, 
of  the  gospel,  and  of  repentance,  faith,  and  conversion.  And  are 
these,  think  we,  likely  to  bear  him  out  ?  Because  the  hypocrite 
builds  an  unreasonable,  presumptuous  confidence  upon  God's 
mercy,  do  we  think  that  this  will  secure  him  from  the  dreadful 
blow  of  his  justice  ?  Because  the  hypocrite  never  truly  appre- 
hended sin,  will  it  therefore  follow  that  he  shall  never  smart  for 
sin?  Will  shutting  our  eyes  against  a  danger  secure  us  firom 
it  ?  Because  the  gospel,  through  the  deceit  of  his  ignorant  mind, 
seems  to  favour  ana  release  him  from  duty,  will  this  warrant 
bim  in  the  neglect  of  it  ?  Will  ignorance  of  the  spirituality  and 
strictness  of  the  gospel  discharge  him  from  the  curse  of  the  law  ? 
Or  because  he  ndsely  thinks  he  has  repented,  will  this  entitle 
bim  to  the  privileges  of  the  penitent  ?  Because  he  mistakes  the 
nature  of  faith,  s£all  he  therefore  inherit  the  portion  of  be- 
lievers ?  Thus  we  see  how  the  whole  fabric  of  his  hope  bears 
upon  the  false  and  treacherous  bottom  of  ignorance  and  mistake, 
which  support  and  hold  together  all  the  parts  and  parcels  of  it. 
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And  afi  ignorance  is  one  of  its  main  foundations,  so  it  equaUhf 
rests  upon  another  altogether  as  weak  and  as  uncertain ;  whion 
is  self-love.     For  as  wicked  and  as  confident  as  such  persons  are, 
they  are  yet  afraid   to  be  damned  ;  and  therefore  they  are  wil*» 
ling  to  believe  that  they  shall  not.    And  howsoever  they  live 
here,  they  are  very  desirous  to  be  happy  hereafter ;  and  therefore, 
they  findf  their  hearts  very  prone    to   be  persuaded   that  they 
shall  be  so.     For  I  challenge  the  most  confident  and  improved 
hypocrite  in  the  world  to  show  any  other  ground  for  his  hope  of 
ever  coming  to  heaven,  but  only  because  he  thinks  so,  and  be- 
cause he  would  have  it  so.  But  can  bare  thou^t  or  desire  alter  the 
^ality  and  state  of  things  ?    Well,  therefore,  may  we  conclude, 
that  that  which  is  founded   only  upon  ignorance  and  self-love, 
must  needs  end  in  disappointment  and  shame.    And  thus  much 
for  the  first  thing,  which  was  the  proof  of  the  proposition :  I 
proceed  now  to 

n.  The  second,  which  is  to  show  what  are  those  critical  seastms 
and  tums^  in  which  more  especially  the  hypocrite^s  hope  will  be  8wr€ 
to  fail  kim,    I  shall  mention  two. 

1.  The  first  is  in  the  time  of  some  heart-breaking,  discourag- 
ing judgment  firom  God.  And  here  we  must  know  that  the 
hypocrite  has  two  supports  upon  which  jointly  he  casts  the 
whole  burden  of  his  spiritual  estate ;  namely,  his  hope  in  God, 
and  his  enjoyment  of  the  creature.  With  the  former  he  quiets 
his  conscience,  with  the  latter  he  comforts  his  heart.  For  what- 
soever he  pretends,  and  howsoever  he  seems  to  place  all  his 
expectations  above ;  yet  he  draws  all  his  content,  his  delight  and 
satisfaction,  from  the  world.  Like  a  tree,  though  he  seems  to 
flourish  upwards  and  rise  towards  heaven,  yet  his  root  is  in  the 
ground,  and  he  lives  firom  beneath.  He  cannot  place  his  joys 
entirely  in  God,  but  he  must  have  something  else  besides. 
Ananias  and  Sapphirawill  cast  in  their  estate  into  the  common 
stock  of  the  church ;  but  the  public  faith  will  not  satisfy  them, 
unless  they  reserve  a  secret  portion  to  themselves.  The  hypo- 
crite cannot  hope  for  another  world  any  longer  than  he  enjoys 
&is.  Wherefore  when  God  strips  him  of  all  his  temporals,  then 
he  is  utterly  cast  down,  his  heart  breaks,  his  hope  fails,  and  his 
confidence  of  future  happiness  vanishes  before  his  present  afilic- 
tions.  He  can  look  up  to  heaven  no  longer  than  he  stands  firm 
upon  the  earth.  Had  Job  been  a  hypocrite  when  he  was 
brought  so  low,  and  utterly  spoiled  of  all  earthly  comforts,  no 
former  hope  he  had  in  God  could  have  kept  him  firom  following 
his  wife's  advice  ;  but  he  would  have  been  ready  to  curse  God, 
and  spit  the  venom  of  his  discontented  heart  in  his  fece,  though  he 
died  for  it.  No  hypocrite  is  so  far  of  Job's  temper  as  to  be 
able  at  the  same  time  to  hold  fast  his  hopes,  and  to  ^'  embrace  a 
dunghill,"   and  (according  fo   his  phrase)   to    ^'  trust    in  God 
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though  he  kills  him."    He  cannot  heartily  call  God  father,  while 
he  whips  and  chastises  him. 

Hence  Job  clears  himself  of  hypocrisy  by  this  notable  question, 
Job  xxvii,    10,  "  Will  the  hypocrite  ^delight  himself  in  the  Al- 
mighty ?"    God  indeed  is  usually  made  the  prop  of  his  presump* 
tion,  but  never  the  object  of  his  delight.     He  never  attains  to 
those  well-tempered,  durable,  victorious  hopes  of  the  righteous,  so 
excellently  set  forth  in  Hab.  iii.  17,  18,  "  Although  the  fig-tree 
shall  not  blossom,  neither  shall  fruit  be  in  the  vine,  and  the  labour 
of  the  olive  shall  fail ;  yet  I  will  rejoice  in  the  Lord,  and  joy  in 
the  God  of  my  salvation."    No,  the  hypocrite's  hope  and  joy  is 
quite  of  another  make  and  mould.    He  finds  no  taste  or  relish  in 
celestial  joys,  abstracted  from  the  plenties  and  jollities  of  the  world. 
He  finds  no  feast  in  a  good  conscience,  any  longer  than  he  sits 
down  to  a  full  table.     Come  to  such  a  one  while  he  is  flushed  in 
honour,  strong  in  interest,  and  all  things  flow  in  full  and  fair  to 
his  ambition,  and  what  devout  discourses  shall  you   hear  from 
him,   especially  after  a  large  meal;   and  what  contempt  of  the 
world,  and  affiance  in  God,  as  if  his  heart  were  already  lodged  in 
Abraham's  bosom!    But  let  Grod  once  put  forth  his  hand  and 
touch  him  in  his  beloved  name  or  interest,  toss  him  upon  the 
tongues  of  his  enemies,  and  lay  him  low  in  contempt  and  disgrace ; 
and  then  come  to  him,  and  see  whether  he  can  now  live  upon  his 
former  talk,  and  support  his  spirits,  with  those  glorious  pretences 
ne  used  to  flourish  his  discourse  with,  in  the  midst  of  his  former 
affluence.     No  ;  the  case  is  quite  altered,  and  you  shall  find  him  a 
pitiful,  abject,  dispirited  lump  of  clay :  pale  and  whining,  and 
creeping  into  every  company  to  tell  doleful  stories  of  himself  and 
his  sufferings.     Or,  as  the  prophet  Isaiah,  li.  20,  much  better  ex- 
presses it ;  you  will  find  him  "like  a  wild  bull  in  a  net:"  tum- 
bling and  tossing,  hampered  and  impatient,  and  fit  for  nothing  but 
to  let  the  world  see  the  strange  and  ugly  diflerence  between  the 
way  and  postures  of  a  hypocnte  in  a  prosperous  and  in  a  calami- 
tous condition.     It  is  clear,  therefore,  that  in  the  time  of  such 
severe  judgments,  the  hypocrite's  confidence  leaves  him,  deserts 
and  utterly  fails  him :  for  he  cannot  hold  his  hope  in  one  hand, 
unless  he  grasps  the  world  in  the  other. 

2.  The  other  season  in  which  the  hypocrite's  hope  will  be 
sure  to  fail  and  to  forsake  him,  is  at  the  time  of  death.  Al- 
though he  has  by  many  arts  and  shifls  prolonged  his  confidence 
.  hitherto,  yet  this  hour  will  put  a  period  both  to  his  life  and  his 
expectations  at  once  :  for  the  hypocrite's  hope  is  but  an  annuity  at 
the'  best,  he  has  it  but  for  term  of  life  at  the  longest.  When  a 
few  days  in  the  flesh  shall  be  passed,  he  must  be  forced  to  lie 
down,  and  breathe  out  his  soul  and  his  hopes  together.  And 
though  it  might  be  said  of  him,  that  as  long  as  there  was  life 
there  was  hope ;  as  long  as  his  body  breathed,  his  soul  hoped  ; 
yet  at  this  time  that  saying  of  the  psalmist  must  pass  upon  him, 
Vol.  IV.— 26 
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« ^salm  cxlvi.  4,  ^^  His  breath  goes  forth,  he  retunieth  to  his  earth, 

and  in  that  very  day  all  his  thoughts  perish."  All  his  fond  ex- 
pectations shall  then  upbraid  him  to  his  face  ;  Satan,  his  greatest 
flatterer,  shall  then  laugh  him  to  scorn ;  death  shall  confute  all 
his  confidences,  and  hell  convince  him  that  his  hopes  of  heaven 
were  groundless  and  irrational.  He  now  steps  out  of  an  old  world, 
and  finds  that  old  things  are  passed  away,  and  all  things  presented 
to  him  in  a  new  state  and  dress :  his  old  thoughts,  his  old  reason- 
ings, hopes,  and  confidences  vanish,  and  he  has  new  apprehen- 
sions of  God,  new  conceptions  of  the  nature  of  sin,  and  of  his 
own  state  and  condition. 

For  as  soon  as  the  soul  is  once  dislodged  from  the  body,  it  is 
also  freed  from  many  causes  of  ignorance  and  deception  that  did 
encumber  it  in  that  estate ;  so  that  now  its  reason  is  quicker,  and 
its  discernment  clearer,  both  to  perceive  other  things,  and  tho- 
roughly to  reflect  upon  itself.  It  now  spies  out  all  the  flaws  and 
fallacies  of  its  former  &ir  but  deceiving  hopes ;  it  sees  the  non- 
concludency  of  those  arguments  that  it  rested  upon  before.  Death, 
as  it  shuts  our  bodily  eyes,  so  it  opens  and  enlarges  our  spiritual. 
One  moment  after  death  shall  discover  the  errors  of  many 
ages :  for  the  time  of  this  life  is  a  time  in  which  all  things  are, 
as  it  were,  huddled  up  in  a  kind  of  mixture  and  confusion. 
The  righteous  own  and  profess  Christ,  and  so  do  the  hypocrites ; 
the  righteous  have  their  hopes,  and  so  have  they ;  and  both  of 
them  live,  and  act,  and  are  supported  by  their  hopes ;  and  as  to 
any  outward  appearance,  we  cannot  discriminate  the  unsound 
from  the  sincere.  But  when  death  comes,  that  divides  them  by 
an  open  and  a  manifest  distinction;  the  hope  of  the  righteous 
is  crowned,  and  the  hope  of  the  wicked  is  confounded  :  a  line 
of  eternal  separation  is  then  drawn  between  them ;  the  hypocrite 
must  then  let  go  hLs  hold,  bid  an  everlasting  farewell  to  all  his 
comforts,    renounce   his    usurped    confidence,  and    take  up   his 

Eortion  in   those  mansions   of  endless  despair,  where   he   shall 
ave  abundant  cause  to  wish,  but  no  grounds  to  hope  for  the  least 
redemption. 

And  thus  much  for  the  second  thing  proposed  ;  which  was,  to 
show  those  critical  seasons  and  turns,  m  which  more  especially  the 
hypocrite's  hope  will  be  sure  to  fail  him.    I  come  now  to 

ni.  The  third  and  last  thing,  which  is  to  make  some  use  and 
improvement  of  tfie  whole  foregoing  discourse.  And  it  shall  be  to 
display  and  set  before  us  the  transcendent,  surpassing  misery  of 
the  final  estate  of  all  hypocrites ;  whose  peculiar  lot  it  is,  pot 
only  to  be  damned,  but  what  is  infinitely  more,  to  hope  them- 
selves into  damnation,  and  to  perish  with  those  circumstances 
that  shall  double  and  treble  the  weight  of  their  destruction. 
Hope  is  the  last  refuge  and  retreat  of  an  afilicted  soul,  the  last 
support  of  a  sinking  mind.  '  And  in  this  life  the  heart  of  man  is 
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not  capable  of  saoh  absolute,  entire  misery,  but  that  some  glim-f 
merin^  of  hope  will  still  dart  in   upon  him,   and'  buoy  up  his' 
spirits  from  an  utter  despondency.     But  when  it  shall  come  to 
this,  that  a  man  must  go  one  way,  and  his  hopes  another,  so  ' 
parting  as  never  to  meet  again,  human  nature  admits  not  of  any 
further  addition  to  its  sorrow ;  for  it  is  pure,  perfect,  unmixed 
misery,  without  any  allay  or  mitigation.    The  strongest  affections 
and  the   greatest  hopes,  if  not  answered,  do  of  necessity  leave 
behind  them  the  quickest  pain :   for  if,  as  the  wise  man  says  in 
Prov.  xiii.  12,  ^'  hope  only  deferred  be  so  grievous,"  what  then 
must  be  hope  utterly  disappointed?     If  delay  be  so  irksome, 
what  then  must  be  total  frustration?    Nothing  is  more  contrary- 
and  tormenting  to  the  nature  of  man,  than  to  be  degraded  ;  to  be 
low  is  sad,  but  to  be  brought  low  is  much  worse.    Poverty  is 
troublesome,  but  poverty  after  riches  is  insupportable.      Former 
happiness  is  the  ^atest  ingredient  of  present  misery :  for  look 
what  comfort  spnn^  from  past  sorrows  heretofore  endured,  the 
same  degree  of  misery  arises  from  past    happiness    heretofore 
enjoyed.     In  Lam.  i.  7,  it  is  represented  as  the  height  and  stine 
of  the  calamity  of  Judah,  that  "  in  the  day  of  her  affliction,  and 
of  her  miseiy,  she  remembered   all  her  pleasant  things  that  ^a 
had  in  the  days  of  old."    It  would  be  some  relief  to  a  condemned  . 
sinner,  if  with  the  loss  of  his  hope  he  could  lose  his  memory  > 
too:  but  alas!  when  he  shall  lie  down  in  sorrow  and  torment,' 
this  will  recall  to  his  mind   all  that  peace,  comfort,   and  tran- 
quillity that  his  false  hopes  formerly  fed  him  with,  and  then  force 
him  to  write  this  emphatical  character  of  miseiy  upon  all :    Thus' 
and  thus  I  was;  these  things  I  did  enjoy.     No  voice  will  be 
heard  in  hell  so  loud  and  frequent  as  this  sad  and  doleful  one, 
My  hopes  deceived  me,  my  confidences  deluded  me.   And,  believe 
it,  this  will  make  it  ten  times  more  hell,  than  the  ^^  wailing  and 
gnashing  of  teeth,"  and  all  the  other  torments  of  it  put  together,    n 
For  take  the  case  in  a  similitude :  when  a  poor  traveller,  dis* 
heartened  with  bad  ways   and  weather  turraoiling  him,  and  fear 
of  thieves  besetting  him,  shall  yet  comfort  himself  with  this 
thought,  that  when  he  comes  to  his  journey's  end  he  will  re- ' 
fi'esh  himself  at  his  inn ;  and  as  soon  as  ever  he  comes  thither, 
he  is  set  upon,  stabbed,  and  cruelly  murdered :   does  not  such 
a  one,  think  we,  die  with  a  strange  horror  and  surprise?    So 
the  hypocrite   cannot  pass  the  stage  of  this  world,  but  he  will 
meet  with  many  crosses  and  discouragements,  under  which  he  is 
apt  to  think,  through  the  flattery  of  his  hopes,  that  he  shall  find  an 
end  of  all  these   sorrows  in  another  world.      But    then,   alas! 
they  chiefly  begin ;  then  he  enters  upon  them  in  their  height, 
{illness,  and  perfection.    Hopes   of  heaven,  therefore,   by  those 
that  either  tender  their  own  happiness,   or  dread  the  extremity 
of  misery,  are  to  be  entertained   warily;    for  if  they  are  not 
genuine,  and  of    the  right    stamp,  they  will    only  end    in    a 
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eieater  load  of  sorrow  and  confiisioii.  They  may  indeed  for  a 
fitde  time  support  and  keep  us  up  in  this  world :  just  as  a 
man's  clothes,  when  he  falls  mto  the  water,  will  for  a  while  hold 
him  up  from  sinking ;  but  when  they  are  once  thoroughly  wet  and 
heavy,  then  they  drown  and  sink  him  so  much  the  fester  and 
deeper. 

This  we  may  obsenre,  that  those  appetites  and  desires,  the 
satisfoction  of  which  brings  the  greatest  delight ;  the  defrauding 
or  disappointment  of  them,  according  to  the  rule  of  contraries, 
brings  the  greatest  and  the  sharpest  misery.  Now  a  strong  hope, 
suitably  and  luckily  answered,  comes,  as  it  were,  rushiAg  into  the 
heart  with  a  fulness  of  content;  it  bears  in  upon  it  Tike  a  fa- 
vorable wished*for  ^wind  upon  a  spread  sail.  It  is,  according  to 
Solomon's  expression,  "  health  to  the  navel,  and  marrow  to  the 
bones."  Satisfjeiction  added  to  a  longing  expectation,  is  like  a 
refreshing  shower  upon  a  dry,  fifaping,  thirsty  ground.  Nothing 
so  comfortable  as  hope  crowned  with  fruition ;  nothing  so  tor- 
menting as  hope  snapped  off  with  disappointment  and  frustra- 
tion. And  were  it  lawful  to  wish  an  enemy  completely  miserable, 
I  would  wish  that  he  might  vehemently  desire,  and  never  enjoy ; 
that  he  might  strongly  hope,  and  never  obtain. 

Now,  from  what  has  been  delivered,  I  think  we  may  truly  con- 
clude, that  of  the  two,  the  despairing  reprobate  is  happier  than 
the  hoping  reprobate.  They  both  indeed  fall  equally  low ;  but 
then  he  that  hopes  has  the  greater  fall,  because  he  falls  from  the 
higher  place.  He  that  despairs  goes  to  hell,  but  then  he  goes 
thither  with  expectation ;  though  he  is  damned,  yet  he  is  not 
surprised :  he  has  inured  his  heart  to  the  flames,  and  has  made 
those  terrors  familiar  to  him,  by  the  continual  horror  of  his 
meditation ;  so  that  when  he  dies,  he  passes  but  from  one  hell 
into  another ;  and  his  actual  damnation  is  not  the  beginning,  but 
the  carrying  on  of  his  former  torment.  In  short,  to  express  the 
wretchedness  of  the  hypocrite's  hope,  I  shall  only  add  this,  that 
certainly  that  must  needs  be  exceeding  dismal,  in  comparison  of 
which  despair  is  desirable. 

And  now,  0  Grod,  thou  that  requirest  truth  in  the  inward  parts, 
cleanse  us  inwardly  and  thoroughly  from  the  leaven  of  hypocrisy : 
sanctify  us  by  thy  truth  ;  thy  word  is  truth  ;  and  let  our  obedience 
to  thee,  justify  our  hopes  in  thee,  that  so  trusting  in  thee  we  may 
never  be  confounded. 

To  whom  be  rendered  and  ascribed,  as  is  most  due,  all  praise, 
might,  majesty,  and  dominion,  both  now  and  for  evermore. 
Amen. 
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SERMON  XV. 

PAST  I. 
THE  DUTY  OF  BESI6NATI0K. 

Psalm  xxxiz.  9. 
/  tDos  dumbj  I  opened  riot  my  mouth;  because  thou  didst  U, 

» 

If  we  would  give  one  general  account  of  ell  the  duties  that  are 
incumbent  upon  a  Christian,  we  shall  find  them  reducible  to  these 
three,  faiihj  obedience  and  patience ;  and  the  vital  principle  that 
'  animates  and  runs  through  them  all  is  submission.  Faith  being  a 
submission  of  our  understanding  to  what  Grod  commands  us  to 
believe :  obedience  being  a  submission  of  our  will  to  what  God 
commands  us  to  do :  and  lastly,  patience  being  a  submission  of 
^e  whole  man  to  what  God  commands  us  to  suffer.  Concerning 
which  excellent  virtue, 'glorious  things  are  every  where  spoken,  not 
only  bjr  the  penmen  of  holy  writ,  but  also  by  the  sons  of  reason 
and  philosophy :  and  great  eulogies  of  it  might  be  drawn  both  from 
their  writings  and  examples.  But,  as  we  need  not,  so  we  shall 
not  seek  for  any  beyond  the  compass  of  the  church.  And  here 
we  have  this  virtue  represented  to  the  full,  in  that  great  hero  in 
the  ways  of  God,  king  David ;  a  person  signalized  with  that 
eminent  character,  of  being  ^'  the  man  after  God's  own  heart,'' 
and  therefore  certably  a  most  fit  example  to  make  an  impression 
upon  ours. 

It  is  impossible  that  a  discourse  of  patience  should  ever  be  un* 
seasonable :  for  to  such  as  are  in  adversity  it  will  be  a  cordial  to 
support  them ;  and  to  such  as  are  in  prosperity  it  will  be  an  amulet 
to  preserve  them.  For  since  no  mortal  man  can  be  so  happy,  as 
to  hold  his  happiness  by  a  lease  for  life,  evety  Christian,  even  in 
the  height  of  his  enjoyments,  ought  in  habit  and  disposition  of 
mind,  at  least,  to  be  a  suflferer ;  mat  is,  to  have  cast  his  resolu- 
tions, mto  such  a  well-ordered,  confirmed  posture,  as  no  calamity^ 
■how  sudden  or  great  soever,  ^all  be  able  to  surprise  or  shock  him. 
^ther  in  point  of  courage  or  submission.  It  is  one  of  the  arts  of 
patience  still  to  be  beforehand  with  an  afHiction,  and  to  expect  that 
all  times,  which  a  man  may  endure  at  any ;  and  since  the  healthiest 
.of  men  may  be  sick,  it  isi  but  prudence,  while  they  are  well,  to 
have  a  remedy  about  them. 

la  the  text  we  have*  these  two  general  parts. 
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First,  David's  submissiye  deportment  under  a  sharp  affliction, 
**  I  was  dumb,  I  opened  not  my  mouth." 

Secondly,  The  ground  and  reason  of  such  his  deportment, 
which  was  the  procedure  of  that  affliction  from  God ;  "  I  opened 
not  my  mouth,  because  thou  didst  it." 

And  thus,  the  words  being  a  full  lecture  of  patience,  recom* 
mending  it  to  us  b^  a  great  pattern,  and  consequently  being  de- 
r'gned  to  argue  us  into  an  absolute  submission  to  the  divine  will, 
in  our  most  pressing  and  severe  distresses,  we  shall  endeavour  die 
prosecution  of  them  in  these  two  following  things. 

I.  In  declaring  the  nature  and  measures  of  this  submission. 
And, 

II.  In  showing  the  reasons  and  arguments  for  it,  as  the  suffer- 
ing person  stands  related  to  God.    ^d, 

I.  For  the  naSuTt  of  this  gubmission  ;  which  I  shall  declare, 

1.  Negatively,  by  showing  wherein  it  does  not  consist ;  and, 

2.  Positively,  by  showing  wherein  it  does. 

1.  As  for  the  negative  part,  that  we  may  distinguish  this  great 
virtue  from  all.  false  and  mistaken  resemolances  of  it,  we  shtJl 
observe  first  of  all,  that  this  submission,  or  ratiier  submissive 
frame  of  spirit,  consists  not  in  an  utter  insensibility  of,  or  an  un« 
concernment  under  an  affliction.  For  God,  who  save  us  a  beinff, 
did  therewithal  give  us  a  connate  desire  to  a  well  being ;  which 
eveiy  affliction  in  some  measure  robs  us  of,  and,  as  it  were,  rends 
away  a  piece  of  our  happiness ;  the  entireness  of  which  consists, 
not  only  in  a  freedom  from  sin,  but  also  from  sorrow.  It  can  be 
no  man's  duty  to  be  above  the  laws  of  his  creation,  and  to  con* 
tradict  his  nature,  by  a  senselessness  in  the  midst  of  those  suffer- 
ings which  oppress  it.  We  read  in  Ecclesiastes  of  ^^  a  time  to 
mourn  ;".  a  time  in  which  mourning  is  so  peculiarly  in  season,  so 
proper,  and  so  decent,  that  the  contrary  is  abddrd  and  unnatural. 
God,  who  calls  and  commands  us  to  sympathize  with  our  friends 
in  their  distress,  surely  will  not  forbid  us  to  sorrow  for  our  own. 
It  was  noted  for  one  of  the  most  inhuman  pieces  of  tyranny  in  a 
Roman  emperor,  that  when  he  had  cruelly  put  some  to  death, 
with  a  greater  cruelty  he  forbad  their  relations  to  lament  for  them ; 
thus,  by  the  former  act  destroying  the  men ;  by  the  latter, 
humanity  itself. 

A  pensive  consideration  therefore  of  the  sharpness  of  an  affie> 
tion  does  not  at  all  lessen  our  submission  to  it :  for  God  never 
heaps  such  loads  of  mef  upon  us,  but  that  he  still  leaves  us  the 
relief  and  pleasure  of  weeping,  the  privilege  of  fi«e  vent  of  our 
sorrows.  He  never  turns  children  of  Abr^am  into  stones ;  bnt 
whensoever  he  strikes,  not  only  permits,  but  also  commands  xm 
to  feel  the  smart.  And  indeed,  how  could  we  evidence  to  the* 
world  a  due  sense  of  the  favours  and  smiles  of  God,  if  we  should 
not  droop  under  his   frowns?     For  to  be  asleep  widi  Jonas, 
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while  a  tempest  is  rattKng  about  our  ears,  is  not  submission,  but 
stupidity.  Nay,  let  me  add.  this  further,  that  there  cannot  be  a 
more  dreadful  sign  of  a  man  left  to  himself,  and  hardened  by  Grod, 
than  to  be  unconcerned  in  the  midst  of  his  afflictions.  For  he  who 
is  so,  certainly  incurs  these  two  great  and  fatal  evils  : 

(1.)  That  he  robs  God  of  that  honour  which  he  particularly 
designs  to  himself  by  that  aiSictin^  dispensation :  for  Grod  re» 
quires  that  men  should  fear  him  for  his  judgments,  as  well  as  love 
him  for  his  mercies ;  and  regard  the  strokes,  as  well  as  the  other 
operations  of  his  hands.  Besides,  that  this  insensible  frame  of 
spirit  clearly  frustrates  another  great  end  of  these  severities ;  which 
is  antecedently  to  fright  and  deter  men  from  sin.  For  he  who 
does  not  feel  God  when  he  strikes,  will  hardly  fear  him  when  he 
threatens. 

(2.)  Such  a  person,  by  such  an  insensibility,  renders  every 
affliction  befallmg  him  utterly  useless  to  all  spiritual  purposes 
whatsoever.  For  his  heart,  like  an  anvil,  bv  bearing  many  strokes, 
and  feeling  none,  grows  so  much  the  harder  by  every  blow. 
Afl9ictions  are  some  of  God's  extraordinary  ways  of  reclaiming 
anners ;  but  can  have  no  effect  where  they  can  imprint  no  sense. 
He  that  can  overcome  and  digest  his  physic  like  his  daily  food,  is 
not  like  to  be  purged  or  cured  by  it.  In  like  manner,  when 
God  takes  in  hand  the  cure  of  an  overgrown  sinner,  and  to  that 
purpose  applies  the  corrosive  of  some  afflicting  providence, 
whether  of  poverty,  banishment,  or  disgrace,  to  eat  away  his 
proud,  dead  flesh,  and  so  to  restore  him  sound  ;  if  this  man  now 
can  lightly  pass  over,  outface,  and  wear  off  the  sense  of  these 
severe  applications,  let  him  never  expect  any  medicinal,  healing 
virtue  from  them:  but  conclude  with  himself,  that  being  too 
sturdy  to  feel  God's  rod,  he  is  certainly  too  bad  to  be  mended 
by  it. 

Let  this  therefore  be  fixed  upon  in  the  first  place,  that  the  sub- 
mission here  spoken  of  in  the  text  is  not  a  stupid  indolence  or 
insensibility  under  such  calamities  as  Grod  shall  be  pleased  to  bring 
upon  us.    Nor 

Secondly,  does  this  submission  lay  any  restraint  upon  us,  from 
praying  against  any  calamity,  either  actually  inflicted  upon  us,  or 
as  yet  but  approaching  towards  us.  For  to  pray  c^inst  such 
things  is  not  only  lawful,  but  indeed  our  duty  ;  forasmuch  as  God 
has  commanded  us  to  pray :  and  praver  ought  to  contain,  not  only 
a  petition  of  things  good  and  suitable,  but  also  a  deprecation  of 
whatsoever  is  evil  or  noxious  to  us,  as  an  integral  part  of  it  For 
though  possibly  God  may  have  designed  to  bring  the  evil  we  pray 
a^^inst  upon  us ;  yet,  till  providence  ha^  decided  this  to  be  the 
will  of  Grod,  by  the  event,  we  are,  as  much  as  in  us  lies,  to  pre> 
•vent  it  by  our  prayers. 

And  the  reason  is,  because  though  God's  secret  will  and  pur* 
-  ote  be  the  nde  of  his  own  actions,  yet  his  revealed  will  oug^ 
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to  be  the  sde  director  of  ours.  And  Gpd  has  written  this  in  laige 
characters  upon  every  heart,  that  we  ought  to  preserve  our  being 
from  whatsoever  may  annoy  it,  by  all  lawful  means  ;  and  surely 
there  is  none  more  lawful  or  approved  b]^  God  than  prayer.  We 
have  an  eminent  instance  of  this  in  David,  in  2  Sam.  xii.,  who 
though  he  had  received  a  special  revelation  f)rom  God  himself, 
that  his  child  shoidd  die,  yet  ceased  not  for  a  while  to  fast  and 
pray,  and  importune  God,  that  it  might  live:  but  when  God 
took  away  the  child,  then  presently  he  rose  up,  and  turned  his 
mourning  for  that  into  a  submission  to  the  hand  that  took  it 
nom  him. 

In  this  case  therefore,  we  are  not  to  inquire  into  the  counsels  of 
God,  what  he  intends  to  do  ;  it  being  impossible,  that,  they  should 
be  a  rule  for  us  to  steer  our  course  by,  forasmuch  as  they  are  hid- 
den and  concealed  from  us ;  and  it  is  implied  in  the  very  essence 
and  nature  of  a  rule,  that  it  should  be  known.  From  whence  it 
follows,  that  till  we  know  that  it  is  God's  will  to  bring  an  affliction 
upon  us,  we  are  not  bound  to  suppose  it  to  be  his  will ;  and  con- 
sequently both  may  and  ought  to  pray  against  u ;  it  being  noways 
inconsistent  for  the  same  heart  to  have  a  spirit  of  supplication  to 
pray  against  an  affliction  before  it  comes,  and  yet  a  spirit  of  sub- 
mission to  endure  it  when  it  does  come. 

Thirdly  and  lastly :  To  advance  yet  higher,  this  submission  is 
not  such  a  thing  as  excludes  all  endeavour  to  prevent  or  remove  an 
affliction.  That  we  may  lawfully  pray  against  it  has  been  already 
proved ;  and  it  is  certain  that  we  may,  within  our  compass,  law- 
fully engage  our  endeavours  against  whatsoever  we  may  engage 
our  prayers :  prayer  being  a  du^  of  that  nature,  that  neither  in  the 
accounts  of  God  or  man  will  it  pass  for  serious,  but  as  it  is  second- 
ed with  proportionable  action.  He  who  is  visited  with  sickness 
may  solicitously  use  all  direct  means  for  his  recovery ;  and  he  who 
has  lost  his  estate  may  vigorously  endeavour  to  regain  it  from  the 
spoiler's  hand ;  and  he  who  has  been  defamed  may  use  all  imagi- 
nable industry  to  clear  his  reputation;  and  yet,  for  all  this, 
never  in  the  least  transgress  the  bounds  of  submission  prescribed 
him  by  God,  in  any  of  these  visitations.  For  God  seldom  delivers 
men  but  by  the  mediation  of  their  own  endeavours,  where  these 
endeavours  may  be  used.  But  patience  has  its  sufficient  scope 
and  proper  sphere  of  showing  itself,  even  where  the  powers  of 
■action  cease.  And  that  man  who  does  the  utmost  to  rid  himself, 
fifosa  any  pressure,  which  the  laws  of  God  and  nature  allow  him 
to  do,  and  when  he  finds  the  evil  too  big  for  him  to  master,  hum- 
bly and  quietly  sits  down  under  it,  has  fulfilled  aU  the  measures  of 
ft  pious  submission.  For  God  cast^  no  man,  under  such  circum- 
stances as  shall  make  idleness  and  pusillanimity  bis  dufy ;  but  bids 
every  man,  upon  the  arrest  of  any  sad  calamity,  "  up.  and  be 
doing,"  for  the  removal  of  it ;  though  perhaps  after  he  has  ^one 
all,  ms  lot  may  be  to  lie  down  and  suffer  under  it. 
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And  thus  I  h^rt  done  with  the  negatire  part ;  and  shorwn  what 
the  submission  spoken  of  in  the  text,  is  not ;  as  namely,  that  it  is 
not  any  such  thing  as  ought  to  restrain  us,  either  from  entertaining 
a  tender  sense  of,  or  from  using  our  prayers,  and,  what  is  more,  our 
endeavouis  against  any  disaster  or  calamity  inflicted  by  the  hand 
of  ProTidence  upon  us. 

2.  Come  we  now,  in  the  next  place,  to  show  positively  what  thia 
submission  is,  and  wherein  it  does  consist. 

And  in  order  to  this,  we  are  to  observe,  first  in  general,  that  it 
is  a  quiet  composure  of  the  whole  man  under  any  cross  or  mis- 
chievous accident  befalling  him,  either  in  his  person,  interest,  or 
any  of  his  concerns  whatsoever.  And  since  every  man  is  a  com-* 
pound  of  several  parts  and  faculties,  both  of  body  and  soul,  which 
are  all  respectively  to  bear  their  share  in  this  present  affair,  we  will 
Aerefore  trace  the  nature  of  this  submission  severally  and  distinctly 
ttirough  them  all.    And, 

(1.)  For  the  understanding ;  there  is  required  a  submission  of. 
that  to  Grod,  by  a  perfect  approbation  of  the  justice  and  ei^uality 
of  all  his  proceedbgs  with  us.  And  as  the  understanding  is  the 
governing  and  first  moving  principle  of  a  man's  whole  behaviour ; 
80  is  it  a  matter  both  of  the  greatest  diflb^ulty,  and  importance 
too,  rightly  to  state  and  settle  the  apprehensions  and  resentments 
of  it:  it  bein^  to  the  other  Acuities  of  the  soul,  like  the  foreman 
of  a  jury  to  his  fellows,  all  are  apt  to  foOow  its  verdict. 

And  therefore  our  submission  must  begin  here ;  it  must  move 
upon  this  great  wheel ;  for  in  vain  do  we  expect  that  the  other 
parts  of  the  soul  should  keep  the  peace,  while  the  understanding 
mutinies  and  rebels.  To  prevent  which,  we  must  endeavour  by 
all  means  to  possess  it  with  a  full  persuasion  of  the  infinite 
reasonableness  of  all  God's  transactings  with  his  creature,  though 
the  particular  reason  of  them  does  not  always  appear.  It  being 
but  suitable  to  the  majesty  of  heaven  to  exact  our  submission 
without  assigning  any  other  reason  for  it  but  his  own  will :  for 
sk  vahy  rie  jubeo,  howsoever  harsh  and  tyrannical  it  may  sound- 
fiom  a  sinful  man,  like  ourselves,  though  never  so  great;  yet 
firom  God,  who  is  as  essentially  good  as  he  b  great,  it  is  the 
highest  reason  and  the  most  rational  divinity :  upon  which  ac* 
count,  let  every  man  silence  the  disputes  of  his  froward  reason, 
not  only  with  an  ipse  dm/,  as  the  very  disciples  of  Pythagoras 
eoukl  do,  but  also  with  an  ipse  voluU :  an  answer  and  a  solution 
becoming  the  most  improved  and  eminent  proficients  in  the 
school  of  Christianity. 

For  what  was  it  that  raised  Job  to  such  a  degree  of  insolence 
and  indiscretion,  as  to  venture  to  hold  an  argument  with  hia 
Maker,  and  to  dispute  the  case  with  the  Almighty,  but  the 
fltardiness  of  his  blind  and  saucy  reason,  fiJsely  so  called,  that 
could  not  subscribe  to  the  equity  of  those  severe  usages  tdiich 
he  smarted  under?    He  could  not  comprdiend  how  ue  divinQ 
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ittstice  could  degrade  so  much  uprightness  and  integrity  to  a 
uuDghill ;  and  to  all  the  miseries  that  a  diseased  body,  and  a 
distressed  mind,  and  a  desperate  fortune  could  reduce  him  to : 
no,  he  thought  he  had  holiness  enough  to  have  prescribed  gentler 
methods  to  Providence.  But  at  length,  when  religion  had  cocked 
the  boilings  of  his  passion  and  discontent,  and  taught  his  reason 
more  sober  discourses,  then  he  sinks  many  notes  lower,  and 
utters  himself  in  a  quite  diflering  strain  ;  in  Job  xL  4,  5,  ^^  Be- 
hold," says  he,  ^^  I  am  vile,  what  shall  I  answer  thee  ?  I  will  lay 
my  hand  upon  mv  mouth.  Once  have  I  spoken,  but  I  wiU  not 
answer."  And  thus,  what  conviction  and  satisfkction  he  could 
not  gain  by  disputing,  he  arrived  to  by  obeying :  submission  was 
his  casuist,  and  patience  the  best  resolver  of  his  doubts.  And 
indeed,  what  can  we  account  disputation  in  such  a  case,  but  the 
hostility  of  the  mind,  and  a  kind  of  rebellion  of  the  soul  a^nst 
God ;  opposing  reason  and  argument,  or  rather  argument  without 
reason,  to  Providence?  So  that  a  man  can  never  be  said  truly  to 
submit  till  he  lays  down  these  arms,  and  acknowledges  a  sufficient 
reason  of  any  dispensation  in  the  sole  good  pleasure  of  the  dis* 
penser ;  and,  in  the  midst  of  all  his  misery,  can  confess  that  things 
ought  to  be  so,  because  actually  they  are  so.  And  thus  much  fox 
the  submission  of  the  understanding. 

(2.)  This  submission  requires  in  the  will  also  a  perfect  acquies- 
cence and  resignation  of  itself  to  God's  will.  For  the  will  being 
properly  the  seat  both  of  sovereignty  and  activity,  the  resist- 
ance which  this  makes  must  needs  be  the  greatest  and  most  con- 
siderable. The  reluctancy  of  the  understanding  in  opposing 
God,  and  compl^ng  with  sinful  objects,  is  like  Adam's  seeing 
the  forbidden  fruit  and  liking  it :  but  the  will's  embracing  them 
is  like  Adam's  putting  forth  his  hand  and  taking  it.  So  that  by 
our  submission  of  the  former  to  God,  in  any  of  the  perplexing 
passages  of  our  lives,  the  soul  may  be  said  as  it  were  to  keep 
silence ;  bot  by  this  latter,  it  also  gives  consent.  By  that  it 
confesses  the  reasonableness,  by  this  also  the  suitableness  of  the 
dispensation.  By  the  former  it  could  say.  It  is  just :  by  this 
latter  it  can  say  also  with  David,  '^  It  is  good  that  I  have  been 
afflicted." 

And  how  necessaiy  an  ingredient  of  our  submission  this  is, 
will  appear  to  any  one  who  shall  consider  the  absoluteness  and 
autocracy  of  this  &culty :  whereby  the  will  is  free  either  to  follow 
or  not  to  follow  the  advice  of  the  understanding:  so  that  when  that 
has  done  its  utmost  in  the  wav  of  counsel  and  instruction,  the  issue 
of  the  execution  follows  wholly  the  resolves  of  this.  For  it  is  this 
which  commands  and  lords  it  m  the  soul ;  every  thing  that  a  man 
does  or  desires  being  entirely  at  its  beck. 

Upon  which  account  it  is,  that  the  overpowering  efficacy  of 
the  Spirit  of  God  in  the  convemon  of  a  sinner,  appean  in 
nothing  so  much,  as  that  it  conquers  and  subdues  this  free,  self- 
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gorerntng  iacalty,  to  a  perfect  compliance  with  all  its  motions ; 
and  that  without  the  least  entrenchment  upon  its  freedom.  For 
it  makes  us  willing,  and  draws  us  in  that  manner,  that  we  yet  fol- 
low of  our  own  accord.  Now  such  a  readiness  is  here  required  in 
the  business  of  our  submission :  it  must  be  perfectly  free  and 
Toluntary ;  and  that  not  only  as  to  an  exclusion  of  all  force,  but 
also  of  the  servilities  of  fear  and  terror ;  which  take  off  some  of 
the  perfection  of  our  freedom,  in  respect  of  the  motiye  or  induce* 
ment  to  an  action,  though  they  cannot  in  respect  of  its  produt 
tive  principle.  As  when  a  man  throws  his  rich  wares  into  the 
sea,  to  prevent  a  wreck,  and  to  save  his  life,  he  does  indeed 
will  what  he  does,  but  yet  it  is  with  an  unwilling  kind  of  wil- 
lingness: for  though  the  will  absolutely  commands  the  thing  to 
be  done,  yet  still  the  motive  of  doing  it  is  full  sore  against  its 
ioclination. 

But  such  a  submisaon  to  the  hand  of  God  will  not  suffice  us 
here,  nor  turn  to  any  account  in  the  reckonings  of  heaven :  where 
eveiy  performance  is  rated  chiefly  by  the  manner  of  it ;  and  the 
spring  of  principle  as  much  considered  as  the  object.  God  re- 
gards not  that  submission  that  is  not  out  of  love  to  him.     And 

perfect  love,"  we  know,  '^  casts  out  fear ;"  that  is,  God  will 
have  us  submit,  not  as  slaves,  but  as  sons:  so  as  to  kiss  the  rod 
that  corrects  us ;  and  knowmg  from  whom  the  blow  comes,  to  r^ 
ceive  it  not  only  with  quietness,  but  complacency.  And  thus  to 
demean  ourselves  in  our  sufferings,  is  the  very  soul  and  spirit  of 
a  filial  submission. 

(3.)  There  is  required  also  a  submissive  composure  and  serenity 
in  our  passions  and  affections.  For  naturally  these  are  the  most 
^ruruIy  and  outrageous  faculties  of  the  soul ;  and  such,  indeed,  as 
set  the  whole  world  in  a  combustion.  For  how  insolent  is  pride, 
how  intolerable  is  anger,  and  how  noisome  and  imperious  is  lust ' 
No  confusion  in  human  affairs  ever  falling  out,  but  the  cause  of  it 
always  lies  here ;  and  still  the  commotion  begins  in  the  friry  and 
violence  of  the  affections,  those  great  masters  o{  misrule,  which, 
like  the  waves  of  a  troubled  sea,  swell  and  rage,  and  rise  up 
against  heaven,  when  any  thing  from  thence  blows  roueh  and 
hard  upon  them.  It  is  impossible  that  either  a  proud,  a  lusdul, 
or  an  angry  man,  so  continuing,  should  be  patient ;  forasmuch  as 
the  same  frame  of  spirit,  which  disposes  him  to  one,  directly  in- 
disposes him  to  the  other.  Patience  is  the  effect  and  consequent 
of  self-denial  and  mortification ;  and  the  passions  and  affecticms 
are  the  proper  objects  of  that,  they  are  the  things  that  are  to  be 
denied  and  mortified ;  so  that  a  man  must  have  passed  many 
stages  in  this  excellent  course,  before  he  can  arrive  at  the  pei^ 
fection  of  making  the  duty  of  submissicm  his  practice,  and  much 
less  his  pleasure.  For  how  hard  is  it  to  maintain  a  smooth  and 
equal  temper  in  one's  mind,  when  there  is  nothine  but  cross 
ind  rugged  accidents  in  the  whole  affairs  of  a  man's  life !    How 
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hard  is  it  to  see  and  feel  great  distarbaaces  without,  and  jet  to 
keep  all  quiet  within  !  to  behold  the  prosperity  of  the  wicked,  the 
ftlse,  and  the  treacherous,  and  not  to  say  in  our  haste,  that  **  we 
bave  cleansed  our  hands  in  rain,"  and  retained  our  innocence  to 
no  purpose!  It  is  infinitely  difficult  so  to  conquer  and  keep 
down  the  insurrections  of  a  furious  passion,  as  to  command  and 
bold  it  within  compass,  when  it  meets  with  fuel  and  provocation. 
'  The  fiiculties  of  the  soul  do  much  resemble  the  economy  and 
constitution  of  a  commonwealth,'  in  which  the  passions  are  like 
Ihe  vulgar  rout,  or  meaner  sort  of  people,  who  are  always  the  most 
impatiently  sensible  of  any  the  least  burden :  and  when  the 
government  imposes  any  thing  upon  them,  are  presently  apt  to 
"tumultuate,  to  nse,  and  to  rebel :  so  when  the  least  chastisement 
from  God  pinches  us,  forthwith  the  unruly  passions  are  .apt  to 
clamour,  and  cry  out,  grievance  and  oppression.  But  now  God 
Twill  have  all  these  clamours  hushed,  all  these  resistances  quelled^ 
and  an  humble  subjection  paid  to  the  most  grating  edicts  of  his 
will,  proclaimed  and  made  known  to  us  by  the  events  of  his 
providence. 

And  indeed,  thus  to  compose  and  master  our  rebellious  passions 
is  a  duty  that  may  commend  itself  to  us,  not  only  from  the  neces- 
sity of  a  strict  command,  but  also  from  the  excellency  of  the  work 
itself.  For  it  was  this  alone,  which  the  greatest  philosophers,  and 
imrticularly  the  Stoics,  placed  their  highest  happiness  and  perfec- 
tion in ;  namely,  to  regulate  and  subdue  their  passions  to  such  a 
degree,  as  to  bring  themselves  to  a  perfect  apathy,  to  stand  fixed 
and  unmoved,  when  any  thing  thwarted  either  their  interest  or 
desires ;  which  ^orious  (and  perhaps  more  than  human)  frame 
of  mind,  though  it  was  not  their  felicity  to  reach,  yet  it  was 
their  commendation  to  aim  at.  But  surely  Christians,  who  act 
by  hi^er  principles  and  greater  helps,  should  think  it  but  rea- 
sonable, with  such  advantages,  to  go  a  pitch  beyond  bare,  unas- 
sisted nature ;  and,  by  their  actions,  to  make  good  the  heathens' 
pretences,  and  to*  count  it  a  shame  for  themselves  not  to  attain,  in 
part  at  least,  what  the  philosq>hers  were  so  generous  as  to 
attempt. 

(4.)  There  is  reauired  yet  fiirther  to  this  submission,  a  sup- 
pressing of  all  hara  and  discontented  speeches ;  and  this  is  so 
absolutely  necessary,  that  the  whole  work  of  submission  is  set 
forth  and  expressed  to  us  by  ^^  silence,"  and  ^^  not  opening  our 
months,''  as  here  in  the  text,  and  elsewhere,  by  ^^  putting  our 
mouths  in  the  dust ;"  diat  is,  by  shutting,  and,  as  it  were,  even 
stopping  them  up,  from  letting  fly  at  any  of  the  ctoss,  irksome, 
and  severe  passages  of  providence.  ^*  He  that  ruleth  his  tongue," 
says  St.  James,  '^  is  a  perfect  man ;"  forasmuch  as  by  this  he 
declares  Inmself  lord  and  master  of  his  passions,  which,  when  they 
domineer,  chiefly  make  use  of  this  member,  as  the  prime  instru- 
ment of  dieir  rage.    In  like  manner,  he  who  can  submit  without 
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noise  and  munnar,  proves  his  submission  perfect,  as  springing . 
fiom  a  complete  conquest  of  all  unruly  motions  within.  While 
Job  let  loose  the  reins  to  his  impatience,  he  let  the  same  loose 
alao  to  his  language ;  filling  heaven  and  earth  with  querulous 
outcries,  vehement  imprecations  upon  himself,  and  expostulations 
with  heaven:  sometimes  questioning  the  equity  of  the  divine 
proceedings  with  him ;  sometimes  curing,  and  bitterly  exclaim- 
ing against  the  day  of  his  birth,  and  "the  unhappy  hour  of  his 
conception.  Thus,  so  long  as  his  towering  passion  was  upon  the 
wing,  it  beat  the  air  with  loud  and  vain  complaints :  and,  like  a 
fro^ward  child,  was  always*  crying,  and  nothing  could  still  his 
peevish  and  impertinent  rage.  But  the  same  temper  of  mind 
which  reduced  him  to  submission,  reduced  him  also  to  silence, 
and  checked  the  sallyings  out  of  such  wild,  un^ovemed  expres- 
sions, as  could  tend  to  no  other  effect,  but  to  increase  the  guilt 
of  him  that  spoke,  and  the  indignation  of  him  that  heard  them. 
A  Iamb,  we  know,  suffers  with  silence,  and  parts  not  only  with 
its  fleece,  but  even  with  its  life  also,  without  noise  ;  but  it  is  the 
unclean  swine  which  roars  and  cries  when  any  one  lays  hold  of 
him,  and  we  read  of  no  such  creature  in  the  flocks  of  Christ ;  they 
are  only  the  innocent,  silent,  suffering  sheep,  that  have  a  title  to  his 
care  and  protection. 

Any  kind  of  impatience  under  God's  hand  does  indeed  ofiend 
him ;  but  the  impatience  of  the  tongue  has  this  peculiar  malignity 
in  it  above  all  others,  that  it  also  dishonours  him  in  the  6kce 
of  the  world :  for  while  our  impatience  bounds  itself  within  the 
understanding,  will,  or  affections,  so  long  it  lies  retired  from  the 
observation  and  eye  of  men,  which  pierces  not  into  the  secrets  of 
the  heart ;  but  when  it  once  comes  to  proclaim  itself  in  words 
and  noise,  the  multitude  round  about  is  called  in  as  witness  of 
our  insolent  deportment  towards  Grod ;  the  sin  becomes  loud  and 
clamorous,  public  and  provoking ;  and  so  puts  God  upon  new 
severities  to  revenge  upon  us  the  affront  openly  passed  upon  his 
honour ;  a  thing  which  he  is  too  jealous  of,  to  prostitute  and  expose 
it  to  the  scorn  and  arrogance  of  every  bold  sinner. 

Silence  is  a  thing  of  great  decorum  in  a  suffering  person, 
whose  condition  properly  calls  him  to  sorrow ;  the  most  natural 
and  becoming  dialect  of  which  is,  to  say  nothing.  For  even  the 
common  and  received  measures  of  human  converse  allow  it  only 
to  the  prosperous,  the  gay,  and  the  rising  persons  of  the  world  to 
talk  high,  and  argue,  and  expostulate  much  to  no  purpose ;  but 
where  affliction  has  brought  a  man  so  low,  as  to  make  it  difficult 
for  him  to  be  heard,  it  has  made  it  also  fit  for  him  not  to  speak. 

Besides,  no  man  ought  to  be  endured  to  complain,  who  is  not 
presumed  to  have  right  on  his  side.  But  can  any  man  have  a 
right  against  God?  can  he  implead  his  Maker?  or  prefer  a  bill 
of  grievances  against  his  Preserver  ?  I  am  sure,  if  his  plea  be 
traversed  in  the  court  of  conscience,  that  must  and  will  pro- 
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nounce  on  God's  side,  and  vote  the  accuser  the  only  criminal. 
^'  Why  should  a  living  man  complain  ;  a  man  for  the  punishment 
of  his  sins  ?"  says  the  prophet  Jeremy,  in  Lam.  iii.  39.     In  which 

Eiece  of  scripture  there  are  more  arguments  than  words  or  sylla- 
les  to  demonstrate  the  unreasonableness  of  any  man's  complain- 
ing against  God.  For  first,  shall  any  one  complain  of  his 
benefactor  ?  and  does  not  God  abundantly  prove  himself  so,  even 
by  this,  that  the  person  complaining  is  yet  alive,  and  thereby 
aole  to  complain  ?  or  shall  a  ^ilty  person  complain  of  his  judge  ? 
and  complain  also  while  he  is  punished,  which  implies  demerit  ? 
and,  what  is  more,  punished  less  than  he  deserves,  which  imports 
mercy  ?  For  every  sin  revenged  upon  the  sinner,  according  to 
the  full  measure  of  its  guilt,  would  ouickly  put  him  out  of  all 
possibility  of  complaining  in  this  worla,  or  bemoaning  his  case  on 
this  side  hell ;  where,  that  he  is  not  disposed  of  already,  is  enough 
to  teach  him,  that  it  were  much  fitter  for  him  to  turn  his  com- 
plaints into  gratulations ;  and,  instead  of  crying  out  of  the  hard- 
ship of  his  condition,  to  magnify  the  divine  goodness,  that  it  is 
not  remediless  and  intolerable.  Let  every  afflicted  person  there- 
fore ^'  set  a  watch  before  the  the  door  of  his  lips,"  and  beware  that 
the  intemperance  of  his  tongue  robs  him  not  of  that  crown,  that  is 
prepared  only  for  such  as  suffer  with  silence  and  discretion. 

(5.)  And  lastly,  to  complete  our  submission  to  God  in  a  suffer- 
ing estate,  there  is  required  also  a  restraint  of  all  rage  and 
revenge  against  such  as  are  the  instruments  by  which  God  is 
pleased  to  humble  and  afflict  us.  A  perfect  submission  to  the 
will  of  the  first  cause  is  naturally  apt  to  reconcile  us  to  the 
second ;  though  not  for  his  own  sake,  yet  for  his,  at  least,  who 
was  pleased  to  make  use  of  it.  For  what  is  an  enemy,  when  he 
acts  the  utmost  of  his  fury  and  barbarity,  but  a  scourge  in  the 
hand  of  the  Almighty,  either  punishing  a  sinner,  or  chastising  a 
son  ?  And  therefore  we  find  David,  when  he  was  cursed  and 
railed  at  by  Shimei,  in  that  villanous,  lewd,  insufferable  manner, 
yet  utterly  refusing  to  revenge  upon  him  that  high  indignity, 
though  passed  by  a  subject  upon  his  prince,  and  his  prince  in  dis- 
tress ;  that  is,  against  all  laws,  not  only  of  loyalty,  but  of  nature 
and  common  humanity.  But  now,  what  could  it  be  that  induced 
David  to  demean  himself  in  such  a  manner  to  so  bitter  an  enemy 
and  so  mean  a  wretch  ?  Surely  nothing  either  desirable  or  for- 
midable in  the  person  himself;  no,  nothing  but  this  one  con- 
sideration, that  at  that  time  Shimei  came,  as  it  were,  upon  an 
errand  firom  heaven,  and  cursed  David  by  commission  from  God 
himself.  **  God  has  bid  Shimei  curse,"  says  David,  2  Sam.  xvi. 
10.  Not  that  God  did  directly  and  indeed  give  him  any  such 
command ;  but  that,  by  his  providence,  he  had  then  cast  David 
under  such  circumstances  of  misery  and  distress,  as  would  infi^- 
libly  provoke  an  adversary  of  a  malicious  and  a  base  spirit  to  in- 
sult over  him.    Now  this  quiet  and  meek  deportment  of  David 
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towards  so  vile  and  so  provoking  an  object,  was  a  direct  act  of 
piety  and  submission  to  God  himself;  who  never  accounts  him- 
self more  honoured  by  us,  than  when  our  reverence  to  him  can 
command  us  to  compliances  so  much  against  the  grain  of  our 
nature ;  and  tie  up  our  hands  from  those  violences,  which  the 
fierce  appetite  of  revenge  would  otherwise  so  passionately  and 
easily,  and  many  times  so  creditably,  carry  us  out  to. 

If,  upon  any  injury  done  us,  we  can  but  prevail  with  our- 
selves to  see  the  hand  of  God  principally  acting  in  the  whole 
affair,  it  will  certainly  much  allay  our  spleen  against  the  imme- 
diate workers  of  the  mischief:  and  if  we  can  but  cease  to  be 
angry  with  the  judge,  and  the  condemning  sentence  itself,  surely 
we  shall  not  much  concern  ourselves  to  rage  at  the  executioner ; 
who  is  but  a  servant,  and  only  ministers  to  the  will  and  command 
of  a  superior. 

But  on  the  other  side,  all  bitter  and  vindictive  treating  of  an 
injurious  person,  is  in  its  proportion  a  contest  with  Providence ; 
even  that  Providence  that  not  only  overrules,  but  also  employs 
the  worst  of  events  and  the  wickedest  of  persons.  And  he 
whose  spirit  frets,  and  boils,  and  raves  against  his  enemy,  because 
of  the  calamity  that  he  feels  himself  brought  under  by  his  means, 
strikes  as  high  and  as  far  as  he  is  able.  The  dog  that  bites  the 
stone  that  is  flung  at  him,  would  do  as  much  to  the  hand  that 
flung  it,  if  he  had  it  within  his  reach.  But  the  temper  of  a 
Christian  prompts  him  to  quite  other  things,  and  teaches  him  to 
measure  his  behaviour,  not  by  what  his  enemy  has  deserved,  but 
b^  what  the  grand  exemplar  of  patience  has  both  commanded,  and 
himself  in  the  same  case  practised. 

And  yet  I  do  not  say,  that  it  is  any  man's  duty  to  account  his 
enemy  his  friend ;  to  court  or  embrace  a  tyrant ;  or  to  take  him 
into  his  bosom,  who  would  have  taken  the  bread  out  of  his 
mouth.  Some  indeed  may  think  it  a  policy  so  to  do;  andv 
perhaps,  by  so  thinking,  may  prove  just  such  politicians,  as  the) 
man  that  took  a  frozen  snake  into  hi&  house,  and  cherished  and/ 
warmed  it,  till  at  length  it  hissed,  and  bit,  and  stung  him  to 
death  for  his  absurd  compassion.  But  be  it  a  policy,  I  am  sur^ 
it  is  no  duty  for  a  man  to  caress,  and  hug,  and  be  fond  of  hi^ 
mortal  adversary;  nor  to  fawn  and  cringe,  and  lick  the  foot  that 
basely  and  barbarously  tramples  upon  him.  No  man  is  forbid  by 
any  law  of  God  or  man  to  look  upon  an  enemy  as  an  enemy, 
howsoever  he  may  be  bound  to  treat  him.  Forasmuch  as  no  law, 
human  or  divine,  can  oblige  a  man  to  entertain  a  false  judgment, 
either  of  things  or  persons.  But  he  who  supplants  a  man  in  his 
estate,  or  any  of  his  lawful  interests,  is  and  ought  to  be  looked 
upon  by  that  man  as  a  malicious  underminer.  And  he  who  by 
unworthy  calumnies  blasts  his .  neighbour's  reputation  and  good 
name,  may  and  ought  to  be  accounted  (as  in  truth  he  is)  a  black- 
mouthed,  virulent  backbiter :    and  the  name  of  friend  is  by  no 
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means  to  be  fouled  or  abused  by  being  applied  to  such  a  one.  Yet 
still  for  all  this,  I  own  it  to  be  every  man's  duty  to  leave  sucb  a 
person  to  the  vengeance  of  heaven,  and  not  to  ,act  himself 
judge  in  his  own  cause,  hy  carving  out  his  own  measure  of 
venge  upon  him.  It  is  his  duty  to  "  stand  still,"  as  Moses  bad^ 
the  Israelites,  "  and  to  see  the  salvation  of  the  Lord."  All  the 
pains  that  he  is  to  take  in  this  case,  is  to  prevail  with  himself  to 
do  nothing,  and  to  be  only  a  spectator,  not  an  actor  in  his  enemy's 
3onfusion. 

And  indeed  this  is  sometimes  pains  enough:  and  no  small 
piece  of  self-denial  and  submission,  thus  to  keep  within  the 
strict  line  of  God's  commands,  when  either  passion  or  interest 
would  tempt  him  to  leap  over  it ;  as  it  will  do  very  importunately^ 
when  a  man  finds  himself  grieved,  and  ill-used  in  his  person, 
name,  or  estate  ;  and  disturbed  in  any  of  those  interests,  which 
God  and  nature  have  made  it  his  birthright  to  enjoy.  Yet  since 
it  often  so  falls  out,  that  God  is  pleased  to  let  loose  the  oppressor 
upon  all  these,  he  also  calls  upon  us  to  behave  ourselves  as 
persons  having  no  authority  to  right  ourselves,  but  depending 
wholly  upon  the  supreme  justice  of  heaven  both  for  deliverance 
and  reparation. 

And  thus  I  have  finished  the  first  general  head  proposed  for 
the  handling  of  the  words,  which  was  to  declare  the  nature  of 
the  submission  spoken  of  in  the  text :  and  that  both  negatively, 
by  showing  what  it  is  not ;  and  also  positively,  by  showing  what 
it  is.  As  namely,  that  it  is  a  suppressing  of  the  restiness  and 
contradiction  of  our  understandings,  the  rebellion  of  our  wills, 
the  tumult  of  our  passions,  the  querulous  outcries  of  our 
tongues,  and  lastly  the  vindictive  fierceness  of  our  actions  or 
behaviours,  under  any  calamity  or  distress,  injury  or  provocation 
whatsoever. 

Now  by  way  of  consequence  and  deductions  from  what  has  been 
delivered,  we  shall  firom  the  foregoing  particulars  naturally  infer 
these  three  things : 

1.  The  worth  and  excellency  of  such  a  submissive,  composed 
frame  of  spirit. 

2.  The  difficulty  of  attaming  to  it.     And, 

3.  And  lastly,  Uie  necessity  of  an  early  and  long  endeavour  aftei 
it.     And, 

1.  For  the  excellency  of  it.  It  is  that  which  all  the  ereat  and 
wise  men  in  the  world  have  both  striven  after  in  themselves,  and 
admired  in  others :  and  it  is  as  impossible  for  a  man  to  be  great, 
as  to  be  good  without  it.  It  is  the  practice  of  the  truest  and  the 
highest  philosophy.  And  there  is  nothing  that  draws  so  much 
contempt  upon  a  man,  as  the  want  of  it.  For  how  uncomely 
a  sight  is  a  man  in  a  rage !  a  man  fretting,  and  fuming,  and 
sufiering  his  passion  to  ride  bis  reason  ;  indeed  so  uncomely  is  it, 
that  there  is  no  man  living  who  aUows  it  in  himself,  but  will 
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condemn  and  despise  it  in  another.  Nor  is  there  any  thing  that  so 
peculiarly  unfits  a  man  for  business,  and  doing  such  things  as 
may  render  him  considerable.  Business  is  to  be  carried  on  "tvith 
counsel,  and  a  calm,  sedate  conduct  of  things  ;  ivhich  can  never 
take  place,  where  passion  hinders  all  foresight,  and  iuiy  and 
fluster  make  thinking  and  contriving  utterly  impossible.  It  is 
not  the  storm,  but  the  gentle  wind  that  must  carry  the  vessel  to 
its  designed  haven.  And  to  lead  and  govern  an  army,  requires 
another  kind  of  spirit  firom  that  which  heats  and  acts  a  man  in  the 
battle. 

On  the  other  side,  patience  is,  as  it  were,  the  girding  up  of  the 
soul,  which,  like  the  girding  up  of  the  body,  gives  it  both  strength 
and  decency  too.  In  the  judgment  of  all  the  intelligent  part  of 
the  world,  patience  is  conquest ;  and  in  St.  PauPs  esteem,  Rom. 
viii.  37,  it  is  sometimes  more ;  it  being  hardly  possible  to  conceive 
any  condition  that  a  man  can  fall  into  so  miserable,  nor  any  injury 
or  contumely  that  can  pass  upon  him  so  sharp  and  provoking, 
in  which  patience  does  not  at  length  get  the  better.  And  he  that 
quietly  suners  the  ill  turn  will  in  the  end  both  shame  and  weary 
him  that  does  it.  For  all  violence  is  its  own  executioner :  and  in- 
dignation, not  enlivened  by  resistance,  like  a  flame  not  blown  up, 
goes  out  of  itself. 

But  the  excellency  of  this  great  virtue  appears  yet  further  from 
this,  that  the  greatest  persons  that  ever  lived,  and  whom  Provi- 
dence sent  into  the  world  upon  the  most  important  messages  that 
ever  were  delivered  to  mankind,  have  been  signal  and  remarka- 
ble for  it.  And  those  were  Moses  and  our  Saviour  Christ  him- 
self; both  of  them,  in  their  several  times,  the  meekest  persons 
upon  the  earth :  and  such  as  (according  to  the  true  measures  of 
greatness)  were  of  too  great  and  high  a  mind  to  do  any  violence, 
but  not  of  too  great  to  suffer  it.  Both  of  them  show  their  mag- 
nanimity in  this,  that  "  being  reviled,*'  and  that  by  persons  ex- 
tremely their  inferiors,  "they  reviled  not  again."  And  for  the 
latter  of  the  two,  did  the  royal  diadem  ever  sit  so  gloriously 
upon  the  head  of  any  earthly  prince,  as  the  crown  of  thorns  did 
upon  the  head  of  our  Saviour  ?  or  could  any  thing  so  fully  prove 
him  more  than  a  man,  as  to  be  buffeted,  scourged,  scoffed  at, 
spit  upon,  and  at  length  crucified,  without  so  much  as  one  im- 
patient word  ? 

The  achievements  of  passive  valour  'are  upon  many  accounts 
more  glorious  than  those  of  active  :  forasmuch  as  there  is  a  great 
force  and  inclination  in  nature,  pushing  it  on  to  exert  itself  in  the 
way  of  action,  but  not  at  all  to  dispose  it  to  suffer.  This  is  a  thirfg 
which  mere  nature  flies  from  and  abhors.  And  if  we  compare 
these  two  together,  whether  doing  or  suffering  duly  circumstantiated 
ought  to  have  the  preeminence,  still  let  us  remember  this  in  behalf 
of  the  latter,  that  it  was  suffering  which  redeemed  the  world. 

2.  From  the  foregoing  particulars  we  learn  also   the  difficuty 
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of  attaining  to  such  a  submissive  frame  of  spirit.  Which  difficulty 
will  appear  from  these  two  things:  (1.)  From  that  opposition 
which  a  man  is  to  conquer,  before  he  can  attain  to  it.  And,  (2.) 
From  that  mean,  though  mistaken  opinion,  which  the  generality  of 
men  have  of  such  a  temper.     And, 

(1.)  For  the  opposition  that  a  man  is  to  conquer,  before  he  can 
arrive  to  it.  He  is  to  force  and  fight  his  way  through  all  the 
resistance  that  the  strongest  powers  of  nature  can  make  against 
him.  For  no  man  is  bom  a  patient  man ;  whatsoever  personal 
advantages  and  dispositions  some  particular  constitutions  may 
afford  towards  it,  more  than  others.  But  every  man  comes  into 
the  world  with  something  of  pride  and  passion  about  him,  which 
is  to  be  subdued  and  mortified,  before  he  can  be  fit  to  live  in  the 
world,  and  much  more  before  he  can  be  fit  to  leave  it.  But  now, 
it  is  patience,  which  must  take  down  these  heights,  and  level  these 
mountains  into  valleys.  It  is  patience,  which  must  smooth  off  the 
ruggedness  of  passion  and  the  unruliness  of  appetite ;  and  so  make 
plain  a  way  for  reason  and  religion  to  run  their  coursa  in.  I 
showed  berore,  that  there  was  a  natural  stubbomess  and  averseness 
in  every  faculty  of  the  soul,  to  a  compliance  vrith  the  divine  will, 
especially  in  those  severer  instances  of  it,  which  call  upon  a  man 
to  take  the  yoke  upon  his  neck,  and  the  burden  upon  his  shoul- 
ders, and  to  be  quiet,  humble  and  content  in  the  most  calamitous 
condition.  It  is  a  hard  lesson  to  do  God's  will,  but  a  much 
harder  to  suffer  it.  Nature  has  not  only  an  insufficiency  fd^,  but 
also  a  contrariety  to  this.  For  reason  will  be  disputing,  the  will 
disobeying,  and  the  passions  will  murmur  and  rebel :  and  what  is 
there  in  bare  nature,  that  can  overrule  all  these  ?  and  from  such  a 
posture  of  defiance,  compose  and  quell  them  into  the  contrary 
posture  of  the  meekest  submission  ?  This  is  that  which  both 
scripture  and  philosophy  style  a  man's  conquering  of  himself.  A 
victory,  in  the  judgment  of  all  wise  and  sober  men,  more  glorious 
and  moie  difficult  too,  than  any  that  crown  the  memory  of  Caesar 
and  Alexander.  So  much  harder,  and  consequently  so  much 
greater  a  thing  is  it,  for  one  to  endure  another  man's  rage,  than  to 
vent  his  own. 

(2.)  The  other  cause  of  the  difficulty  of  attaining  to  such  a 
patient,  submissive  frame  of  spirit,  is  from  the  contempt  and  dis- 
regard attending  it,  through  the  false  estimate  which  the  generality, 
or  rather,  vulgarity,  of  men  have  of  it.  For  when  patience  must 
pass  for  pusillanimity,  who  would  take  pains  to  procure  himself  so 
disadvantageous  a  character  ?  and  endeavour  to  conquer  his  pas- 
sions, if  for  the  greatest  conquest  in  the  world  he  must  be  ac- 
counted a  coward  ? 

Desire  of  glory  is  generally  the  ^eat  principle  that  animates 
men  to  high  and  difficult  attempts.  But  when  huffing  and  hector- 
ing must  be  looked  upon  as  the  only  badges  of  gallantry  and 
courage,  what  can  recommend  the  exercise  of  patience  against 
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ibe  disgrace  of  it  ?  or  induce  a  man  to  put  up  an  affront,  when 
the  result  of  virtue  shall  be  reputed  the  want  of  spirit.^  This 
indeed  is  a  discouraging  consideration ;  but  it  is  so  only  from  a 
most  unjust  and  false  judgment  of  things.  For  patience  is  not 
the  want  of  spirit,  but  the  government  of  it.  It  is  a  virtue ; 
and  therefore  the  ingredients  of  it  are  choice  in  the  a^nt,  and 
difficulty  in  the  object.  And  he  only  is  or  can  be  a  patient  man, 
who  is  first  a  man  of  courage ;  who  has  sense  enough  to  resent  a 

E revocation,  spirit  enough  to  prompt,  and  opportunity  to.  enable 
im  to  revenge  it:  and  yet  in  the  midst  of  all  these  tempting 
circumstances,  chooses  rather  to  offer  up  his  passion  a  sacrifice  to 
his  virtue  ;  and  by  a  fixed,  setded  judgment  of  mind,  thinks  it  as 
much  nobler  to  pass  by  an  injury,  than  to  repay  it,  as  it  is  to 
slight  an  unworthy  person,  than  to  strive  to  be  like  him.  But 
still,  I  say,  when  the  generality  of  men  judge  otherwise,  though 
by  error  and  mistake,  yet  the  tyranny  of  a  general  mistake  is  so 
imperious  and  intolerable,  that  for  the  most  part  it  is  too  hard  for 
an  oidinary  virtue  to  contend  with.  And  that  which  puts  patience 
out  of  credit,  will,  with  some,  quickly  put  it  out  of  countenance  too ; 
unless  grace  comes  in  as  a  second  to  nature,  and  the  conscience 
of  a  practice  overcomes  the  disrepute  of  it. 

3.  And  lastly,  we  learn  from  what  has^  been  delivered,  the 
necessity  of  an  early  and  long  endeavour  after  such  an  excellent 
frame  of  mind.  The  conquest  which  the  patient  man  is  to  make 
is  not  by  battle,  but  by  siege  ;  one  is  quickly  over,  but  the  other 
is  often  a  long  and  a  tedious  ^sk.  The  apostle  calls  upon  us  to 
^*  let  patience  have  its  perfect  work :  and  few  things,  we  know, 
arrive  to  perfection,  but  by  degrees.  It  is  a  high  and  a  glorious 
ascent,  and  there  is  no  getting  up  to  it  but  by  steps.  It  must 
make  its  entrance  into  the  soul  by  a  total  extirpation  of  the  con- 
trary habits ;  and  no  habit  can  be  presently  rooted  up,  where 
nature  is  the  soil  in  which  it  grows.  For  do  we  think  it  possible 
for  a  proud  man  to  grow  humble  in  a  day  ?  or  for  a  passionate 
man  to  get  the  absolute  command  of  his  passions  in  a  few  weeks  ? 
It  is,  I  confess,  possible  with  God, and  omnipotence  can  effect  it; 
but  what  God  can  do  is  not  the  measure  of  what  he  will.  Ac* 
cording  to  the  stated  method  of  the  divine  actings  upon  the  soul 
of  man,  the  Spirit  of  God  proceeds  gradually,  and  grace  imitates 
even  where  it  exceeds  the  course  of  nature.  So  that  where  it 
rids  the  soul  of  any  vicious  habit,  it  destroys  it  insensibly  and 
by  degrees ;  and  where  it  infuses  good  habits^  it  instils  them  into 
the  soul  by  small  proportions,  they  are  an  oil  that  is  dropped,  not 
poured  into  it.  And  it  is  the  judgment  of  all  divines,  that  in« 
fused  habits  come  into  the  soul  after  the  same  manner  with  those 
that  are  acquired.  Grace  acts  like  nature,  even  where  the  effect 
is  above  it. 

He  therefore  who  would  co-operate  with  the  grace  of  God,  for 
the  working  of  so  noble  a  change  upon  himself,  as  to  keep  his 
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pasnons  calm  and  regular,  in  spite  of  all  proYocations  that  would 
inflame  them ;  he  who,  in  all  the  cross  accidents  of  life,  would 
have  his  own  will,  as  it  were,  wrapped  up  in  the  divine  will,  and 
be  able  to  say  with  his  great  master  and  example,  Christ  himself, 
^-Notmywiu  but  thine  be  done:''  he,  I  say,  who  would  arrive 
to  such  a  heidit  of  Christianity,  let  him  begin  early ;  let  him 
consider  with  himself  the  length,  the  difficulty,  and  the  fatigue 
oi  ^^  the  race  that  is  before  him,"  and  set  out  betimes.  Let  him 
inure  himself  in  his  minority  to  lesser  self-denials  and 'mortifica- 
tions ;  let  him  learn  to  put  up  and  pass  by  a  slighting,  under- 
valuing word,  and  in  time  he  shall  find  himself  strong  enough  to 
conquer  and  di^st  an  injurious  action.  Let  him  learn  to  overlook 
his  nei^bour's  mcivility,  and  in  time  he  diall  be  able  with  patience 
and  firmness  of  mind  to  endure  his  insolence  and  his  cruelty,  and 
that  without  being  discomposed  by  any  instigations  to  revenge :  and 
let  him  accustom  himself  to  do  this  ofben,  and  at  length  he  shall 
^be  able  to  do  it  always. 

But  if  a  man  suffers  his  impatience  to  grow  up  with  him,  and 
gives  it  its  free,  outrageous,  unbounded  scope  to  the  greatest 
pert  of  his  age,  he  must  not  hope  to  master  and  dispossess  such  a 
giant  of  his  strong  hold  by  a  few  assaults ;  he  must  not  think 
wholly  to  alter  and  transform  himself,  and  pick  up  such  a  virtue 
as  patience  on  a  sudden.  He  who  has  allowed  his  passion  to  live, 
and  ra^,  and  domineer  to  the  age  of  forty  or  fifty,  must  not  ex- 
pect, without  a  very  extraordinary  grace  indeed  to  be  patient  at 
threescore.  So  infinitely  sottish  and  ignorant  of  human  nature 
are  those  men,  who  thmk  it  in  their  own  power  to  change  and 
reform  their  manners  when  they  please.  No ;  it  is  a  long  and  a 
severe  discipline ;  and  the  wisest  and  best  of  men  have  found  it 
task  enough  for  their  whole  lives.  And  therefore  certainly  none 
deceive  uemselves  so  foolishly,  and  so  fatally  too,  as  those  who 
design  to  learn,  just  as  they  are  leaving  ofiT  to  live.  The  times 
of  youth  and  prosperity  are  the  proper  times  to  strengthen  and 
to  ballast  the  mmd  with  pious  principles  and  wise  customs,  against 
the  trying,  searching  times  of  age  and  adversity.  For  if  these 
seasons  ao  not  find  a  man  patient,  they  seldom  make  him  so. 
They  are  the  seasons  to  spend  upon  a  stock,  and  not  to  gather 
one ;  to  crop  the  fruits  of  a  virtuous  habit,  and  not  to  plant  it. 
For  surely  no  man  goes  about  to  careen  and  fit  up  his  ship  in 
the  midst  of  a  storm,  nor  to  buckle  on  his  armour  in  the  heat 
and  fuiy  of  the  battle.  No ;  this  is  a  work  that  should  have 
been  done  before.  It  is  a  work  of  preparation ;  and  it  can  be 
no  time  for  a  man  to  pr^are  a  thing,  when  he  is  just  about  to 
use  it. 

This  is  certain,  diat  afiSictions  will  come,  trials  and  perplexing 
providences  will  some  time  or  other  overtake  us,  and  God  knows 
how  suddenly  and  how  severely.  And  then  happy,  and  only 
happy^  is  that  man,  who  by  a  long  and  daily  exercise  of  this  great  > 
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virtue,  has  forearmed  and  fortified  himself  against  the  fierce  and 
ciiticaJ  day  of  trial ;  who  to  temperance  has  added  patience," 
tbat  is,  to  the  proper  virtue  for  prosperity,  has  joined  the  proper 
one  for  adversity.  I  say,  ^'  blessed  is  that  faithful  and  wise  ser- 
vant, whom  his  Lord,  when  he  cometh,  shall  find  so  prepared." 
Verily,  as  patience  has  made  him  ruler  over  himself;  so  accord- 
ine;  to  our  Saviour's  own  expression,  "  his  Lord  shall  make  him 
zmer  over  all  his  goods." 

To  which  our  great  Lord  and  Saviour,  toother  with  the 
Father  and  the  Holy  Grhost,  be  tendered  and  ascnbed,  all  praise, 
might,  majesty,  and  dominion,  both  now  and  for  evermore. 
Amen. 
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SERMON  XVI. 

PABT  II. 
THE  DUTY  OF  BESIGKAtlON. 

Psalm  xxxix. 
i  UHU  dumby  I  opened  not  my  mmUh;  because  thou  didst  U. 

I  FORMERLY  made  an  entrance  into  these  words,  and  observed  in 
them  these  two  parts. 

First,  David's  submissive  deportment  onder  a  sharp  affiction : 
*^  I  was  dumb,  I  opened  not  my  mouth." 

Secondly,  The  ground  -and  reason  of  such  his  deportment,  which 
was  the  procedure  of  that  affliction  from  God ;  "  1  opened  not  my 
mouth,  because  thou  didst  it." 

And  so  I  showed  the  words  were  a  full  lecture  of  patience, 
recommending  to  us  a  great  virtue  by  a  great  aample,  and  con- 
sequently designed  to  argue  us  into  an  absolute,  entire  submission 
to  the  divine  will,  in  our  most  pressing  and  severe  distress.  The 
prosecution  of  them  I  cast  under  these  two  general  heads : 

I.  To  give  some  account  of  the  nature  and  measures  of  this 
submission. 

II.  To  show  the  reasons  and  arguments  for  it,  as  the  suffering 
person  stands  related  to  God. 

The  first  of  these  I  have  already  despatched,  and  proceed 
now  to 

n.  The  second,  which  is  to  show  what  reasons  and  arguments 
may  be  produced  for  the  submission  here  s^ken  of ,  as  the  stffervnft 
person  stands  retated  to  God.  And  for  this,  I  think,  we  may  lead 
our  way  with  this  general  assertion :  that  there  is  no  thought, 
which  a  man  can  possibly  conceive  either  of  God  or  of  himself 
aright,  but  will  afford  a  strong  argument  to  enforce  this  submis- 
sion upon  us.  He  that  duly  considers  both  what  God  is,  and 
what  he  himself  is,  can  need  no  other  demonstration  of  the  infi- 
nite folly  and  absurdity  of  opposing  or  contending  with  him 
But  yet  to  give  light  and  life  to  this  general  proposition  by  par* 
ticular  instances,  there  are  six  tfabgs  in  God  that  offer  themselves 
to  our  consideration ;  which  are  so  many  invincible  arguments  to 
quiet  and  compose  all  those  unruly  motions,  that  are  apt  to  dis 
turb  the  spirit  of  a  man,  when  God  by  any  severe  passage  of  his 
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proyidence  calls  him  to  a  state  of  saflering :  and  this  is  certain^ 
that  every  call  from  God  to  suffer,  is  a  command  also  to  submit. 

1.  The  first  is  God's  irresistible  power.  And  there  are  some 
who  place  God's  very  right  of  sovereignty  in  the  boundlessness  of 
his  power  ;  affirming  that  the  great  reason  why  God  may  do  any 
thing  is,  because  he  can  do  any  thin^.  But  far  be  it  from  any 
sober  person  to  discourse  of  the  divme  nature  and  actings  upon 
the  stock  of  such  a  principle.  But  yet  to  illustrate  and  make 
out  the  absurdity  of  any  thing  that  looks  like  a  non-submission 
or  repugnancy  to  the  afflicting  hand  of  God,  were  it  possible  for 
us  to  imagine  or  suppose  that  God  had  no  ri^ht  to  treat  his  crea- 
ture in  so  severe  a  manner,  jet  the  surpassmg  greatness  of  his 
Eower  has  rendered  it  impossible  for  the  creature  to  receive  any 
enefit  by  demurring  to  his  right.  Such  a  plea  bein^  like  a  poor 
conquered  captive's  impleading  a  victorious  sword,  absolutely 
senseless  and  ridiculous ;  it  being  certainly  absurd  to  resist,  where 
it  is  impossible  to  conquer  or  escape.  A  good  cause  itself,  against 
an  overpowering  force,  is  an  impotent,  insignificant  thing ;  impotenf 
as  to  self-support,  insignificant  as  to  success.  For  power  is 
the  great  disposer  of  the  issues  and  events  of  things  :  and  where- 
soever there  is  any  effect,  it  is  certain  that  some  power  or 
other  is  the  cause.  And  therefore  all  acts  of  hostility  or  oppo- 
sition upon  a  mischief  done  or  offered,  suppose  in  the  person  who 
makes  the  opposition,  an  opinion  at  least  of  power  in  himself 
able  to  repel  or  revenge  that  mischief;  and  all  complaint  supposes 
a  likelihood  of  engaging  the  strength  and  power  of  such  as  hear 
it,  in  the  help  and  vindication  of  him  who  makes  it ;  and  is  bdeed 
used  only  as  a  means  or  instrument  to  supply  the  defect  of 
a  man's  own  personal  power  by  the  conjunction  of  other  men's. 
But  now,  where  neither  of  these  considerations  can  take  place, 
both  resistance  and  complaint  are  utterly  irrational:  as  in  the 
case  of  the  divine  power's  dealing  with  man,  it  must  needs  be* 
For  what  is  all  the  world  to  him  that  made  the  world  ?  1  Cor.  x.  22. 
"  Do  we  provoke  God  to  jealousy  ?  are  we  stronger  than  he  ?"  All 
the  nations,  all  the  armies  of  the  whole  earth  are  to  him  but  as 
^^  the  drop  of  the  bucket,"  or  ^^  the  small  dust  of  the  balance :'' 
and  can  we  possibly  think  or  speak  of  things  under  a  greater  dis- 
parity ?  Ana  if  so,  will  reason  allow  that  there  should  be  any 
contention  where  there  can  be  no  proportion  ?  ^'  He  has  done 
whatsoever  pleased  him  both  in  heaven  and  earth,"  Psalm  czxxv. 
6.  As  soon  as  his  will  gives  the  word,  his  power  executes 
"  No  god  can  deliver  as  he  can,"  says  Nebuchadnezzar,  Dan.  iii. 
29 ;  nor  can  any  one  destrov  a9  he  can,  says  our  Saviour,  Matt 
X.  28.  He  gives  away  kingdoms  and  empires,  disposes  of  crowns 
and  sceptres,  with  the  breath  of  his  mouth.  And  after  all  this, 
can  a  pitiful  piece  of  animated  dirt  be  fit  to  quarrel  and  expostulate 
with  a  power  infinitely  greater  than  his  very  thoughts,  and 
therefore  certainly  in  no  degree  to  be  matched  by  his  strei^gtfas  ? 
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Bat  to  what  purpose  is  it  thus  to  aigoe  or  disptite  the  matter?  to 
light  a  candle  to  the  sun  ?  or  with  mudi  ado  to  prove  a  finite  no^ 
ways  equal  to  an  infinite  ?  For  that  in  effect  is  the  thing  now 
before  us,  while  we  are  disputing,  whether  a  man  may  contest 
with,  or  ought  to  submit  to  his  Maker ;  and  whether  he  ehould  be 
permitted  to  talk  high  and  loud,  who  can  do  nothing ;  and  to  be 
still  upon  die  offendbg  part,  who  is  wholly  unable  to  defend 
himself.  A  man  so  behavinp;  himself  is  nothing  else  but  weak- 
Bess  and  nakedness  setting  itself  in  battle-array  against  omnipc^ 
fence ;  a  handful  of  dust  and  ashes  sending  a  challenge  to  all  the 
host  of  heaven.  For  what  else  are  words  and  talk  against 
tfiunder-bolts  ?  and  the  weak,  empty  noise  of  a  querulous  rage 
against  him  who  can  speak  worlds,  who  cocdd  word  heaven  and 
rarth  out  of  nothing,  and  can  when  he  pleases  word  them  into 
nothing  again. 

What  can  we  utter  or  express  greater  of  the  vast  distance  bor 
tween  God  and  man,  than  by  a  kind  of  tautology  to  say,  that 
God  is  God,  and  man  is  man  ?  For  it  is  certain  that  the  first  can 
have  no  predicate  but  himself;  since  he  that  is  pure  act,  and  per* 
feet  simplicity,  can  be  said  to  be  nothing,  but  by  an  identical  re* 
petition ;  in  which  both  predicate  and  subject  are  no  more  than 
one  and  the  same  thing  set  forth  in  two  several  words:  an  evi« 
dent  demonstration,  that  words  cannot  keep  pace  with  things^ 
when  we  discourse  of  God.  In  short,  since  matters  stand  thus 
between  God  and  us,  let  us  consider  what  hands  we  are  in,  and 
what  an  irresistible  gripe  has  hold  of  us ;  and  let  that  teach  us, 
even  for  our  sakes  to  be  quiet  under  it.  There  is  indeed  one, 
and  but  one  wa^  of  encountering  an  infinite  power ;  and  that  is, 
by  an  extraordmary,  and  (if  it  were  possible)  an  infinite  pa* 
tience. 

2.  The  next  thbg  to  be  considered  in  God,  as  another  argu« 
ment  for  our  submission  to  him,  is  his  absolute,  unquestionable 
dominion  and  sovereignty  over  all  things.  And  this,  according 
to  the  true  and  exact  notion  of  thbgs,  differs  formally  from  his 
power,  though  sometimes  they  are  unskilfully  confounded.  For 
the  difference  between  them  is  as  ffreat  as  between  ^ai^^s  and 
itmteU^  between  strength  and  auikoniy;  between  a  bare  ability 
to  act  and  a  right  to  act ;  which  may  be  often  one  without  the 
other ;  for  there  maj  be  force  and  power  without  authority,  and  a 
nf^Atol  authority  without  any  force  or  power ;  both  of  which  we 
have  known  by  wofiil  experience. 

.  But  to  the  subject  before  us.  This  dominion  of  God  is  founded 
upon  the  best,  the  greatest,  and  most  undeniable  title ;  which  is 
that  of  creation  and  providence.  It  being  infinitely  reasonable, 
ttiat  the  first  cause  should  upon  that  account  be  the  supreme 
mvemor;  and  that  whatsoever  has  been  made  and  preserved  by 
God,  should  be  also  commanded  by  him. 

And  besides,  as  God  is  the  first  cause,  so  he  is  also  the  last  end 
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of  aU  things;  Ihey  terminate  in  hitn,  as  W«n  ks  '^ey  immed  fiont 
biiti  ;  fhe^  ^ere  produced  by  his  power,  and  designed  for  hist 
pleasmie:  Her.  ir.  11,  **  Thou  art  Worthy,  O  Lord,  to  v^cem' 
glory^'and  honour,  and  power;  for  thou  hast  created  all  ttnni^/ 
and  foi'  thy  pleasure  they  are  aiid  Were  created."  Grod  micht 
ha:ve  chosen  whether  he  would  hare  made  the  world  or  nb^  lor 
he  had  no  need  of  it,  to  complete  or  add  to  his  happiness,  whi<A 
was  infinitely  perfect  wi&in  the  compass  of  his  own  glorious  beiae. 
Yet  he  was  pleased,  by  a  most  free  and  unconstrainea  motion  of  hitf 
own  will,  to  communicate  and  diffuse  some  little  shadows  of  thosar 
perfections  upon  the  crtotures,  and  mo^  especially  upon  tiiose 
nearer  resemblances  of  himself,  men  and  angels. 

Upon  which  account  it  is  certain,  that  God  has  the  entire  dis- 
posal both  of  our  persons  and  concerns ;  which,  giving  him: a  fiilt 
propriety  in  all  that  we  are  or  have,  it  is  also  as  certain  &dt  he 
can  db  us  no  wrong.  God's  pleasure  is  his  sufficient  warrant, 
and  therefore  ought  to  be  our  undoubted  law:  for  bein?  Touched 
by  the  supremacy  of  heaven,  there  can  be  no  apipeal  mm  it,  no 
address  to  any  higher  tribunal ;  for  as  it  is  in  Job  ix.  12,  ^'  Who 
may  say  unto  God,  What  doest  thou  ?"  It  is  not  for  the  clay  to 
expostulate  with  the  potter,  though  instead  of  making  it  a  vessel 
of  honour,  he  treads  it  under  foot,  from  whence  he  took  it. 

Me^  indeed  may  contest  their  rights  one  against  another ;  even 
an  inferior  against  his  superior;  because  there  is  none  so  abso* 
lutbly  superior  to,  or  lord  over  another,  but  holds  that  superioiity 
or  preeminence  by  a  limited  right,  and  by  concession  from  him 
who  is  equally  a  lord  and  master  to  them  both ;  and  eonsequantly 
will  treat  them  as  fellow-creatures  and  fellow-servants,  and  with 
an  impartial  hand  exact  an  account  of  the  behaviour  of  him  who 
rules  as  well  as  of  him  who  obeys.  But  it  is  not  so  with  tiod, 
who  being  absolutely  first  and  supreme,  must  needs^  upon  the 
same  score  also  be  absolutely  unaccountable :  for,  none  can  istand 
obliged  to  render  an  account  of  his  actions  to  his  inferiors  ;  such 
as  we  are  all  to'  Grod,  and  that  by  vast  and  unmeasurabld  dispro- 
portions. 

3.  Together  with  God's  irresistiUe  power,  and  his  ^solute  domi- 
nion, let  the  afflicted  person  consider  also  his  infinite  and  unfailing 
wisdom :  that  wisdom  by  which  he  first  made  the  world,  and  by 
tvhieh  he  does  and  always  will  govern  it:  that  Wisdom  by  which 
all*  the  strtmge  events  and  odd  contingencies  which  sometimes 
occur,  are  cast  into  a  regular  method  and  aar^  exact  oidet ;  though 
the  short  reach  of  sense  md  natural  reascm  is  not  always  abl«  to 
fiiAom  the  contrivdnce,  or  to  discern  the  rare  and  curious  diqx>sal 
of  them. 

But  how  mu^h  soever  we  are  in  tiie  dark  aa  to  thiS)  still 
we  are  sure,  that  a  bUng  essentially  wise  cannot  do  any  thing 
bdt  'Wisely. '  Our  ignorance  of  the  particular  reason  of  God's 
actinia  cannot  infer  oir  make  them  in  the  least  unreasonable^    It 
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is  not  aecounted  diflcretion  to  qaairel  or  find  fault  with  tlie 
actionA  of  a  wise  man ;  and  much  less  can  it  be  so  to  ques- 
tion the  proceedings  of  an  infinitely  wise  God  ;  who  is  wise 
without  any  mixture  of  folly  or  imperfection,  a  privilege  granted 
to  no  ci«ated  nature :  for  he  has  charged  his  very  angels  with 
folly y"  Job  iv.  18.  And  be  they  ever  so  wise,  it  is  certain  that 
they  are  not  wisdom  itself. 

'  It  is  arrogance  in  lis  to  pretend  so  much  as  to  understand 
the  counsel  of  Gk)d,  in  his  managing  the  great  affairs  of  the 
world,  and  much  more  to  blame  or  carp  at  them.  Provi- 
dence is  more  honoured  by  our  admiration,  than  our  inquiries : 
for  these  latter  are  for  the  most  part  the  efiects  of  pride,  but 
always  of  curiosity;  whereas  the  former  always  produces,  or  at 
least  accompanies  humility.  We  cannot  pierce  into  the  designs 
which  God  may  have  in  every  passage,  every  accident,  that  befalls 
us ;  we  cannot  look  through  the  long  and  intricate  train  of  causes 
and  efiects,  and  see  by  what  strange,  mysterious  ways  the  smallest 
things  are  oftentimes  directed  by  a  sure  hand  to  an  accomplishment 
of  the  greatest  ends.  Providence  is  nothing  else  but  infinite  power 
mana^d  by  infinite  wisdom,  and  the  divine  knowledge  displaying 
itself  m  practice. 

The  consideration  of  which  alone,  one  would  think,  should  be 
abundantly  enough  to  compose  all  our  murmurings  and  repinings 
under  any  calamity  that  can  possibly  happen  to  us;  and  to 
reduce  us  to  an  acquiescence  in  our  present  condition,  be  it  what 
it  will.  For  while  we  fret  and  repine  at  God's  will,  do  we 
not  say  in  effect,  that  it  is  better  for  us  to  have  our  own  ?  that  is, 
in  other  words,  that  we  are  wiser  than  God,  and  could  contrive 
and  project  things  much  more  to  our  own  advantage,  if  we  had 
the  diqK)sal  of  them  ?  Do  we  not  as  good  as  complain,  that  we 
are  not  taken  in  as  sharers  with  God  in  the  government  of 
the  world  ?  that,  our  advice  is  not  taken,  and  our  consent  had 
in  all  the  great  changes  which  he  is  pleased  to  bring  ovei 
us?  These  indeed  are  things  that  no  man  utters  in  words; 
but  whosoever  refuses  to  submit  himself  to  the  hand  of  God, 
speaks  them  aloud  by  his  behaviour ;  which  by  all  the  intelligent 
part  of  the  world  is  looked  upon  as  a  surer  indication  of  man's 
mind,  than  any  verbal  declaration  of  it  whatsoever.  God 
perhaps  is  pleased  to  visit  us  with  some  heavy  affliction^  and  shall 
we  how,  out  of  a  due  reverence  of  his  all-goveming  wisdom^ 
patiently  endure  it,  or  out  of  a  blind  presumption  of  our  own^ 
endeavour  by  some  sinister  way  or  other  to  rid  ourselves  from  it? 
Passen^rs  in  a  ship  always  submit  to  their  pilot's  discretion,  but 
especially  in  a  storm ;  and  shall  we,  whose  passage  lies  throu^  a 
greater  and  more  dangerous  deep,  pay  a  less  deference  to  that 
great  pilot,  who  not  only  understands,  but  also  commands  the  aeaa) 

It  ts  fometinkes  so  fiir  firom  being  a  privilege  for  a  man  to  btf 
gOTemed  by  his  own  will  without  the  eondact  of  a  wiser^  thai  k 
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is  indeed  his  miseiy,  and  his  great  unhappiness,  and  a  direct 
thro'wing  himself  into  the  very  mouth  of  danger:  forasmuch  as 
no  human  wit  or  wisdom  can  always  distinguish  between  what 
"will  help  and  what  will  hurt  us.  If  children  might  have  their  own 
"wills,  and  be  their  own  choosers^  they  would  certainly  choose 
poison  before  a  cordial,  if  that  were  but  sweet,  and  this  bitter. 
And  so  it  is  with  men  themselves  in  reference  to  the  dealings  of 
God's  providence  ;  every  dispensation  of  it  may  prove  our  physic 
or  our  bane,  according  as  it  is  ordered  and  applied.  Grod  can 
make  our  most  pleasing  and  promising  enjoyments  become  a 
plague  and  a  destruction  to  us,  and  **  turn  our  very  table  into  a 
snare  :"  and  on  the  other  hand,  he  can  make  us  "  gather  grapes 
of  thorns,  and  figs  of  thistles,"  and  reap  comfort  from  the  sharpest 
affiction.  God's  wisdom  still  warrants  all  his  actions  to  be  for 
the  best. 

And  as  his  glory  is  the  grand  end  of  all  that  he  does,  and  con- 
sequently ought  to  be  so  likewise  of  all  that  we  either  do  or 
suffer  ;  so  this  is  most  worthy  our  observation :  that  whatsoever 
befalls  any  man,  that  makes  most  for  God's  glory  in  respect  of 
that  man ;  and  if  he  be  a  child  of  God,  most  for  his  own  good 
too.  For  in  this  case,  things  must  not  be  estimated  according 
to  their  bare  natures,  but  according  to  their  use  and  tendency ; 
and  as  they  lie  under  the  direction  of  that  Providence  which 
guides  things  to  effects  much  beside  and  beyond  what  their  mere 
nature,  left  to  its  own  course  of  acting,  would  cany  them  out  to. 
Poison  itself,  by  art,  may  be  made  an  ingredient  in  the  composition 
of  an  antidote ;  and  things  in  themselves  really  good,  yet,  by 
ill  circumstances  and  misapplication,  may  become  hurtful  and 
pernicious.  Prosperity,  considered  absolutely  and  irrespectively, 
IS  better  and  more  desirable  than  adversity ;  and '  ^,  perhaps,  as 
our  spiritual  estate  and  condition  stands,  adversity  may  be  better 
for  us ;  for  that  may  harden,  and  this  may  humble  us ;  that  may 
prepare  us  for  judgment,  this  for  mercy.  As  the  having  blood  in 
our  veins  is  in  itself  naturally  better  than  losing  it,  and  yet  in 
some  cases,  and  under  some  distempers,  the  very  principle  of  life 
becomes  the  occasion  of  death  ;  and  that  blood  kept  in  destroys, 
which  being  let  out  would  recover  and  preserve  us.  Now  the  divme 
wisdom  best  knows  all  the  maladies,  all  the  weaknesses  and  dis- 
tempers of  our  souls,  and  consequently  ought  to  claim  and  challenge 
our  sole  and  absolute  dependence  upon  it,  even  in  its  harshest  and 
most  amazing  prescriptions. 

4.  Let  the  afflicted  person  consider  the  great  goodness,  the 
benignity  and  mercj  of  God  to  all  his  creatures;  which  is  so 
greai,  that  the  psalmist  tells  us,  in  Psalm  cxlv.  9,  it  spreads  itself 
with  a  universal  extent  ''  over  all  his  works ;"  but  especially  the 
noblest  and  most  beloved  piece  of  his  workmanship,  mankind ; 
which  seems  to  have  been  created  by  Grod  purposely  to  show  how 
much  he  delighted  in  mercy.     God  is  the  greatest  of  kings  and 
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potentates,  but  yet  has  nothing  of  a  tyrant  in  his  natufe,  how  ill 
and  tra^cally  soever  some  may  represent  him :  he  takes  no 
delight  m  our  groans,  no  pleasure  in  our  teax^,  but  those  that 
^re  penitential.  It  is  no  pastime  to  him  to  view  the  miseries  of 
the  distressed,  to  hear  the  cries  of  the  orphan  or  the  sighs  of  the 
widow.  The  prophet  tells  us,  in  Lam.  iii.  33,  that  God  does 
not  willingly  afflict  the  children  of  men ;"  he  seems  to  share  ia 
the  suffering,  while  he  inflicts  it ;  and  to  feel  the  veiy  pain  of  his 
own  blows,  while  they  fall  heavy  upon  the  poor  sinner.  And 
again,  in  Isaiah  xxviii.  21,  judgment  is  called  Grod's  '^  strange 
work ;"  a  work  that  he  has  no  proneness  to,  nor  finds  any  com- 
placency in  :  and  therefore,  whensoever  he  betakes  himself  to  it, 
we  may  be  confident  that  it  is  not  for  the  sake  of  the  work  itself, 
but  that  he  has  some  secret,  overruling  design  of  love,  which  he 
is  to  compass  after  an  unusual,  extraordinary  way.  .  He  never 
lops  and  prunes  us  with  his  judgments,  because  he  delights  to  see 
us  bare,  and  poor,  and  naked,  but  because  he  would  make  us 
fruitful ;  nor  would  be  cause  us  to  pass  through  the  fiery  furnace, 
but  to  purge  and  to  refine  us.  For  can  it  be  any  pleasure  to  the 
physician  to  administer  loathsome  potions  or  bitter  pills  ?  or  can 
it  be  any  satisfaction  to  a  father,  to  employ  a  chirurgeon  to  cut 
off  his  child's  arm,  were  not  the  taking  away  a  part  found 
necessary  to  secure  the  whole  .^  Common  humanity  never  uses 
the  ,lance  to  pain  and  torture,  but  to  restore  the  patient.  But 
now  the  care  and  tenderness  of  an  earthly  parent  or  physician  is 
but  a  faint  shadow  and  resemblance  of  uiat  infinite  compassion 
and  affection  which  God  bears  to  his  children,  even  in  the  midst 
of  his  severest  usage  of  them.  For  what  is  or  can  be  that  afOiction, 
through  which  God's  love  does  not  shine  and  show  itself  to  an 
eye  spiritual  enough  to  discern  it?  God  sometimes  dashes  a 
man's  beloved  reputation,  and  exposes  him  to  the  scorn  of  those 
who  are  a  juster  object  of  scorn  themselves.  Sometimes  he 
lessens  a  man's  estate,  and,  after  he  has  ^rown  old  in  wealth  and 
plenty,  brings  him,  at  length,  in  his  declining  years,  to  the  irk- 
some change  of  a  poor,  low,  necessitous  condition  ;  and  sometimes 
again,  God  breaks  in  upon  a  man's  family,  his  dearest  friends  and 
relations,  and  so  bereaves  him  of  a  right  hand,  or  a  second  self. 
But  still,  as  grievous  as  all  these  things  may  seem  at  first  view, 
may  not  yet  the  traces  and  footsteps  of  divine  love  be  discernible 
in  all  these  strokes?  For  some  perhaps  may  value  more  the 
esteem  of  men  than  that  of  Grod ;  and  then  is  it  not  better 
for  such  a  one  to  have  his  name  blasted  amongst  men,  than  blotted 
out  of  the  book  of  life?  Another  may  idolize  his  money,  and 
make  his  gold  his  ^god  ;  and  in  such  a  case,  is  it  not  really  more 
profitable^  for  him  to  lose  an  earthly  estate,  than. to  have  no 
treasure  in  heaven?  And  a  third  may  dote  upon  friends,  and 
place  his  whole  heart  and  confidence  in  his  relations  ;  and  if  so,  is 
It  not  indeed  his  advantage  to  be  stripped  of  a  perishing,  mortal 
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[j  and  taken  into  tbe  bosom  of  an  everlastinff  fatber? 
Certainly  every  such  person  may  write  upon  all  his  losses, 
PerHssem  nisi  perUssem.  For  be  it  reputation,  estate,  friends,  or 
whatsoever  else  is  or  can  be  desirable  to  a  man,  that  he  has  lost ; 
yet,  if  by  all  this  God  has  given  laws  to  his  outrageous  appetites, 
and  bounds  to  his  ambitious  designs ;  if  by  this  he  has  extin- 
guished in  him  the  spirit  of  pride,  and  stirred  up  in  him  the  spirit 
of  prayer ;  and  lastly,  if  by  this  he  has  mortified  his  worldliness 
aad  sensuality,  and  convinced  him  of  the  infinite  vanity,  the  empti- 
ness, and  dissatisfaction  that  is  in  all  created  enjoyments ;  how  much 
soever  such  a  man  has  been  a  sufiTerer,  it  is  certain  that  he  has  been 
no  loser.  He  has  indeed  been  upon  a  great  traffic,  he  has  driven 
the  gainfullest  bargain  in  the  world,  having  exchanged  his  pence 
for  pounds,  things  carnal  for  things  spiritual ;  things  which  perish 
in  their  veiy  use,  for  things  that  never  fade. 

5.  Let  the  afflicted  person  consider  God's  exact  and  inviolable 
justice ;  so  that,  if  he  had  no  kindness  for  us  to  do  us  any  good,  it 
is  certain  that  this  alone  would  keep  him  from  doing  us  any  wrong ; 
for  this  is  the  thing  which  omnipotence  itself  cannot  do. 

God  never  strikes  without  a  cause,  nor  wounds  us  till  ouf  own 
sins  draw  the  sword.  All  punishment  essentially  supposes  and 
implies,  one  way  or  other,  a  guilt  in  the  party  punished;  and 
eveiy  man's  sufferings  are  a  true  comment  upon  his  deserts.  God 
punishes  no  man  beyond  the  rate  and  proportion  of  his  own  de- 
merit, though  short  of  it  he  does  very  oflen;  accepting  small 
payments  for  ^eat  debts,  and  setting  down  fifty  in  the  punish- 
ment, where  sm  has  run  us  in  arrears  to  him  many  thousands  in 
tbe  guilt.  And  can  we  then  think  it  reasonable  to  maunder  and 
repine  at  him,  who  treats  us  with  such  abatements  ?  chastising  us 
with  whips,  when  he  might  lash  us  with  scorpions ;  and  only  cor- 
recting, when  he  might  with  full  warrant  from  his  justice,  con- 
found us?  The  divine  justice  never  acts  up  to  its  highest  pitch, 
in  its  dealing  with  sinners  in  this  world ;  but  still  proceeds  with 
some  temper  and  allay  of  merc^,  which  makes  it  quite  another 
thing  from  what  it  would  be,  if  it  should  flame  out  in  its  own 
native,  proper,  unrelenting  severities.  And  sinners  who  taste  of 
it,  both  in  this  world  ana  the  other  too,  find  the  vast  difference 
of  it  here  and  there,  by  woful  experience  ;  for  here  it  smites  us 
only  with  the  rod  of  admonition,  and  puts  just  so  much  sharpness 
into  the  blow,  as  may  embitter  sin  to  us,  not  thoroughly  revenge 
it  upon  us.  And  therefore,  in  scripture  dialect,  Grod's  righteous- 
ness is  oftentimes  but  another  word  for  his  mercy ;  mercy  being 
still  predominant  in  the  exercise  and  manifestation  of  it.  So  that 
at  tbe  same  time  Grod  punishes  men  both  for,  and  yet  beneath 
their  sins ;  and  with  great  lenity  still  proportions  his  judgments 
rather  to  the  measure  of  their  strengUis,  than  to  that  of  their 
deserts. 

6.  And  lastly,  let  the  afflicted  person  consider  the  method  of 
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Providence,  in  its  dealing  with  such  as  have  been  eminent  for 
their  submissive  deportment  under  God's  afflicting  hand,  and  he 
shall  see  how  mightily  God  has  turned  all  to  their  advantage  at 
last ;  and  that  not  only  in  the  next  life,  but  oftentimes  very  sig- 
nally even  in  this  too.  The  consideration  of  which  alone  may  and 
ougnt  to  administer  no  small  support  to  any  one,  who  has  under- 
standing enough  to  compare  past  events  with  present,  and  so  to 
read  his  own  case  in  other  men^s.  For  in  things  of  this  nature, 
examples  are  the  best  arguments,  and  precedents  the  strongest  per- 
suasives: and  therefore  St.  James,  in  his  last  chapter,  having 
several  times  pressed  this  grand  duty  of  patience,  seals  his  exhorta- 
tion with  this  argument,  in  verse  11,  "Ye  have  heard  of  the 
patience  of  Job,  and  have  seen  the  end  of  the  Lord.''  And  such 
an  end  and  issue  did  God  put  to  Job's  calamity,  that  we  find  his 
prosperity  returning,  or  rather  with  a  full  tide  flowing  in  upon  him 
m  a  more  than  treble  increase :  nay,  and  we  read  of  his  losses  made 
up  to  him  even  in  kind  ;  besides  the  peculiar  advantage  accruing 
to  his  condition  from  the  circumstance  of  his  restitution,  that  by 
thus  immediately  passing  from  one  extreme  to  another,  the  very 
neighbourhood  of  his  sufierings  gave  him  so  much  a  quicker  and 
livelier  taste  of  his  returning  felicity.  And  then  for  David,  who 
so  quietly  endured  the  rage  and  contumelies  of  Shimei,  did  he 
not  presently  see  a  merciful  turn  of  providence  restoring  him  to  a 
more  established  royalty  than  ever  he  was  master  of  before ;  and 
bringing  that  base  tongue  to  lick  the  dust  under  his  feet,  that  a  few 
days  before  had  so  foully  thrown  dirt  in  his  face  ? 

Could  we  but  trust  God  to  do  our  business  for  us,  to  assert  our 
cause,  and  to  vindicate  our  innocence,  we  should  find  that  he  would 
not  only  answer,  but  also  outdo  our  hopes ;  we  should  find  that  our 
sorrows  would  prove  our  harvest,  and  our  sowing  in  tears  make 
us  reap  sevenfold  in  joy. 

Men  are  apt  to  think  both  themselves  and  others  miserable, 
because  they  pronounce  and  pass  judgment  hastily,  from  the  pre* 
sent  sense  of  a  grievance,  without  expecting  its  issue ;  which 
usually  converts  the  sighs  and  lamentations  of  a  pious  mourner, 
into  the  triumphal  songs  of  a  joyful  conqueror ;  and  having  led 
God's  chosen  ones  through  a  Red  sea  and  a  "  howling  wilder- 
ness," plants  them  at  length  safe  and  free,  in  all  the  wealth  and 
affluence  of  a  promised  Canaan.  No  person  that  ever  heartily 
submitted  to  the  rough  dealings  of  Providence,  could  upbraid  it 
with  unkindness  at  the  last ;  but  has  still  found  the  same  hands 
more  bountiful  in  rewarding,  than  ever  they  had  been  severe  in 
striking. 

The  ways  of  patience  may  at  first  indeed  appear  rugged  and 
frightful,  full  of  terror  and  discouragement ;  but  it  is  the  end,  we 
know,  that  still  crowns  the  work,  and  the  issue  and  conclusion, 
from  whence  all  things  take  their  estimate.  A  welcome  recep* 
tion  at  our  journey's  end  is  a  sufficient  recompence  for  all  the 
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&tigue  and  tedioasoess  of  the  way ;  and  the  scripture  tells  lis,  dmt 
as  soon  as  a  woman  in  child-bed  is  delivered,  all  the  panes  and 
travails  of  her  labour  presently  vanish,  and  are  swallowed  up  in 
*'  the  joy  that  a  man  is  bom  mto  the  world."  True  wisdom  in 
taking  the  worth  and  value  of  things,  never  terminates  in  the 
present  state  of  them,  but  casts  its  eye  chiefly  upon  the  future. 
And  therefore,  as  no  man  can  be  accounted  truly  happy,  even  as 
to  the  things  of  this  world,  till  his  death ;  so  neither  can  any  one 
pass  for  truly  miserable  (and  that  even  upon  9  temporal  account) 
till  he  has  finished  his  course  here  ;  for  every  thing  is  well  or  ill, 
as  it  ends :  and  this  let  every  alBicted  person  cause  his  meditations 
chiefly  to  dwell  upon,  still  directing  his  observations  to  the  final 
issue  of  God's  desding  with  such  as  have  signalized  their  patience, 
by  sufifering  his  sharpest  rebukes  with  all  the  stillness  and  com- 
posure, constancy  and  firmness  of  a  pious,  humble,  and  well-re« 
solved  submission. 

Now  these  six  things  in  God  being  seriously  thought  upon; 
namely,  his  irresistible  power ;  bis  absolute,  unaccountable  sove- 
reimty ;  his  infinite,  unerring  wisdom ;  his  boundless  goodness 
and  benignity ;  his  exact  and  inviolable  justice ;  and  lastly,  hia 
gracious  way  of  treating  all  patient  and  humble  sufferers,  are  so 
many  mighty  and  irrefragable  arguments  to  enforce  this  great  duty 
of  submission  upon  us,  as  the  most  rational  thing  imaginable :  and 
that  upon  the  account  of  three  great  and  noble  qualities  constantly 
attending  on,  and  naturally  resulting  from  it,  as  it  stands  related 
to,  and  grounded  upon  those  six  foregoing  considerations.  And 
these  are,  1.  The  necessity;  2.  The  prudence;  and  3.  The 
decency  of  such  a  submission ;  all  which  jointly  and  severally 
prove^  and  demonstrate  the  high  and  transcendent  reasonable^ 
neas  of  it.  I  shall  speak  something  of  each  of  them,  and  so  close 
up  all.     And, 

1.  For  its  necessity.  It  is  most  certain,  firom  what  has  been 
discoursed,  that  in  this,  as  in  all  other  cases,  God  will  have  his 
will ;  and  how  should  it  be  otherwise,  when  nothing  can  with- 
stand it  ?  Submit  we  must  to  the  calamity  inflicted  on  us,  unless 
we  could  be  too  wise  or  too  strong  for  him  that  inflicts  it ;  for 
other  ways  of  escape  there  can  be  none,  but  either  by  wisdom  to 
contrive,  or  by  force  to  wrest  ourselves  out  of  God's  band  :  but  he 
that  does  the  former  must  outwit  omniscience  ;  and  he  that  does 
the  latter  must  overpower  omnipotence.  But  all  such  counsels 
are  vain,  and  ridiculously  impossible ;  for  there  is  no  contending 
with  heaven,  no  wrestling;  with  God,  but  by  prayer.  We  know 
what  a  weak,  pitiful  thmg  a  subject  is,  if  contending  with  his 
earthly  prince;  but  much  more  so,  opposing  himself  to  the 
almighty  King  of  kings,  before  whom  the  powers  of  the  whole 
earth  are  as  nothing,  and  all  the  empires  and  kingdoms  of  the 
world  but  as  so  many  bubbles  before  the  fury  of  the  wind. 
He  who  carries  ^'his  breath   in  his  nostrils"  surely  should   be 
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oarefiil  to  cany  a  pious  and  a  discreet  tongae  in   his   mouth. 

^^  Who,''  says  the  prophet  Isaiah,  speaking  of  the  dreadful  power 
of  God,  '^  would  set  briars  and  thorns  against  him  in  battle  i  he 
would  go  through  them,  he  would  bum  them  together,"  Isaiah 
zrvii.  4.  Briars  indeed  may  be  sharp  and  troublesome,  bat  not 
to  the  fire  that  feels  them  not,  but  in  a  moment  devours  and  con- 
sumes them.  In  like  manner  men  may  snarl,  and  word  it  high 
against  Providence;  but  we  have  already  observed  what  sil^, 
senseless  things  such  verbal  assaults  are  against  the  Creator  and 
Governor  of  the  universe,  and  to  what  little  puipose  we  spend 
our  breath  against  him  who  gave  it,  and  can  take  it  away  when 
be  pleases.  Expostulations  and  invectives  may  perhaps  affect 
and  move  a  weak  man  like  ourselves,  but  they  are  lost  before 
they  can  ^et  to  heaven ;  they  cannot  reach,  and  much  less,  pierce 
those  glorious  mansions.  Words  of  rage  and  impatience  can  hurt 
none  but  him  that  speaks  them,  especially  when  they  are  shot  at 
God  :  and  therefore,  as  the  same  prophet  says  again,  in  ch.  xlv. 
9,  ^^  Woe  unto  him  that  striveth  with  his  Maker !  Let  the  pot- 
sherd strive  with  the  potsherds  of  the  earth,"  and  then  possibly 
they  may  strike  one  another  in  pieces.  But  a  pot^erd  is  a  very 
unnt  thing  to  run  against  a  brazen  wall,  or  to  dash  itself  upon  thie 
"  rock  of  ages." 

All  affronts  put  upon  God  by  such  a  refractory,  contumelious 
behaviour  as  we  have  been  speaking  of,  are  to  be  reckoned 
amongst  the  absurdities,  as  well  as  the  impieties  of  our  actions ; 
such  as  reason  itself  would  decry,  should  religion  be  silent 
Things  so  full  of  paradox  and  brutish  irrationality,  that  could  great 
sins  be  fit  to  be  laughed  at,  they  were  fitter  to  be  run  down  with 
scoff  and  sarcasm,  than  to  be  thought  worthy  of  a  serious  confutap 
tion ;  but  though  it  is  not  for  us  to  laugh  at  them,  we  may  be  sure 
that  God  does. 

In  fine,  this  we  may  rest  satisfied  of,  that  whensoever  God's 
hand  is  upon  us,  we  must  either  yield  a  voluntary,  or  be  forced  to 
a  violent  submission.  If  our  stubbornness  is  such,  that  we  will 
not  bend,  it  is  certain  that  our  weakness  is  also  such,  that  we  must 
needs  break.  If  God's  message  will  not  win  upon  Pharaoh,  his 
plagues  shall  compel  him  ;  and  therefore,  when  he  sent  Moses  to 
him,  he  put  a  rod  into  his  hand,  as  well  as  a  word  into  his  mouth* 
When  God  fully  purposes  to  afflict  a  man,  he  is  like  a  bird  in  a 
net,  the  more  he  strives  and  flutters,  the  more  he  is  entangled  ;  for 
the  Supreme  Judge  of  all  things  is  resolved  to  go  through  with 
his  "  great  work  of  judgment,''  and  to  make  all  obstinate,  sturdy 
sinners  know,  that  he  has  power  to  constrain,  where  his  goodness 
will  not  persuade. 

2.  The  second  qualification  of  the  submission  here  spoken  of, 
which  also  is  a  further  argument  to  enforce  it,  is  the  great  pru- 
dence, as  well  as  the  necessity  of  it.  There  are  few  things  in 
the  world  so  totally  and  entirely  bad,  but  some  advantage  may 
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be  made  of  them  by  a  dexteroos  managimient ;  and  it  is  ceriaiidjr. 
a  man's  wisdom  to  make  the  best  of  a  bad  condition :  there  bemg. 
a  certain  kind  of  pious  and  prudential  husbandry,  by  which  ai 
man  may  so  improve  a  calamity,  as  to  make  the  endurance  of  itfaali 
the  performance  of  a  duty,  and,  by  his  behaviour  imder  it,  .to  pT0-< 
cure  a  release  from  it.     We  should  with  Isaac  take  the  wood  upoa^ 
our  shoulders,  though  we  ourselves  are  designed  for  the  sacrifice  9 
and  who  knows,  but  as  in  his  case,  so  in  ours  also^  a  patient  reaig* 
nation  of  ourselves  to  the  knife  may  be  the  sure  and  direct  way.  to 
rescue  us  from  it?    For,  according  to  the  commerce  that  Grod. 
has  established  between  this  and  the  other  world,  momentary  sor- 
rows are  improvable  into  everlasting  joys;  and  we.  may  build  aa. 
high  as  heaven,  if  we  lay  the  foundation  deep  and  low  in  patience 
and  humility.     In  2  Cor.  iv.  17,  '^  Our  light  afBictioa,"  says  the. 
apostle,  '^  which  is  but  for  a  moment,  workotb  for  us  a  far  more 
exceeding  and  eternal  weight  of  glory."    In  which  words,  it  is, 
worth   our  while  to  observe  the  peculiar  force  and  emphasis  of 
the   comparison,   and  the  vast  difference  of  the  things  that  the- 
apostle  here  confronts  one  against  another :  it  is  a  ^^  ught  afflic- 
tion," set  against  a  "  weight  of  glory ;"  "  a  light  affliction  for  a 
moment,"  against  '^  an  exceeding  and  eternal  weight  of  glory :" 
so  that  it  is  impossible  to  word  things  to  a  higher  dispropoition. 
And  now,  when  the  case  stands  thus,  if  a  man  would  not  en^ 
dure  so  much  as  the  smart  of  a  out  finger  to  gain  a  crown ;  or, 
as  I   may  so  speak,  would   not  lose  a  hair  to  save  his   head; 
should  we  not   question  his  wisdom  as   much   as  his  courage? 
and  look  upon  him  as  one  so  far  from  living  by  finith,  that  he- 
does  not  so  much  as  live  up  to  common  sense?    For  as  Naa** 
man's  servant  said  to  him,  when  he  refiised  in  scorn  to  follow 
the.  prophet's  advice,  ^*  Had  the  prophet  bid  thee  do  some  great 
thing,  wouldest  thou  not  have  done  it  ?"     So,  where  heaven  is 
the  prize,  who  would  not  endure  hell  itself  for  a  while,  to  obtain 
that  at  last  ?    But  upon  how  much  easier  terms  are  we  treated  by 
God,  when  he  says  only,  Suffer  a  few  inconsiderable  grievances 
here   patiently,  and  that  for  a  very  short  time,  and  then  be  in- 
finitely, unchangeably  happy  for   ever?      It  is  wisdom,  wisdom 
upon  the  truest  and  strictest  estimate  of  things,  not  only  to  en- 
dure,  but  even  to  choose   a   temporal  evil,  which  leads  to  an 
eternal  good. 

But  admit  that  such  a  submission  to  the  hand  of  God  should 
not  rid  us  from  the  calamity  he  is  pleased  to  bring  upon,  us,  yet 
this  we  may  be  sure  of,  that  it  will  give  us  ease  and  relief  under 
it ;  and  if  it  takes  off*  nothing  of  our  load,  yet  it  will  certainly 
add  to  our  strength.  Eor  it  is  really  armour  to  the  inner  man, 
and  (if  you  will  admit  the  expression)  it  is  a  kind  of  breast-plate 
within  us  ;  it  being  the  nature  of  patience  to  make  heavy  things 
seem  light,  and  of  impatience  to  make  the  lightest  things  become 
really  heavy.  It  is  this  that  renders  every  affliction,  according  to 
Vol.  IV.— 30  v  2 
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the  prophetic  phrase,  truly  and  propeily  *^  the  burden  of  the 
Lord."  And  still,  the  more  we  strive  to  cast  ofi*  God's  yoke^  the 
more  it  galls  us.  The  sum  of  all  is  this,  that  since  there  is  an 
inevitable  necessity  of  our  sufiering,  when  God  calls  us  to  sufler, 
it  must  needs  be  the  highest  piece  of  Christian  policy,  by  our  sub- 
missive demeanour  to  make  a  virtue  of  necessity,  to  extract  good 
out  of  evil,  and  to  endure  that  with  patience,  which  we  cannot 
remedy  by  power. 

3.  And  lastly,  to  the  necessity  and  prudence  of  such  a  sub- 
missive deportment  und^  the  hand  of  God,  let  us  add  also  the 
decency  of  it,  as  none  of  the  least  enforcing  considerations  to 
oblige  us  to  it :  for  we  may  trust  it  to  the  decision  of  any  ordi- 
nary, if  unprejudiced  reason,  whether  it  can  be  comely  for  a  sin- 
ful, obnoxious  creature  to  contend  with  him  in  whose  hand  his 
very  life  and  soul  is,  and  '^  whose  are  all  his  ways,"  as  Daniel  ex- 
presses it  to  Belshazzar,  Dan.  v.  23 ;  and  whether  it  can  be  fit  for 
a  slave,  a  vassal,  to  quarrel  and  contest  the  will  and  pleasure  of 
his  absolute  lord  and  sovereign. 

Add  to  this  the  follies  and  absurdities  6f  impatience,  considered 
simply  in  itself,  and  abstracted  from  those  aggravations  that  it 
receives  from  the  peculiar  quality  and  condition  of  some  persons : 
for  in  the  very  nature  of  it,  as  such,  it  degrades  a  man,  not  only 
from  the  degree  of  a  Christian,  but  also  of  a  man,  stripping  him 
of  bis  very  understanding  and  consideration ;  and  so  turning  not 
only  religion,  but  also  reason  itself  out  of  doors.  ^'  In  patience 
possess  ye  your  souls,"  says  our  Saviour,  Luke  xxi.  19.  It  is 
this  that  gives  a  man  the  possession  of  himself ;  for  impatience 
does,  as  it  were,  thrust  him  out  of  the  present  possession  of  his 
senses :  it  invades  the  capitol,  reason  is  enslaved,  and  passion 
domineers  ?  During  the  furies  of  which,  he  ceases  for  that  time 
to  be  rational,  and  passes  into  the  rank  and  order  of  brutes,  which 
are  wholly  governed  by  appetite,  and  the  present  impulse  of 
sense,  in  opposition  to  the  sober  conduct  of  reason,  discourse,  and 
deliberation. 

Impatience  has  always  these  two  ill  ingredients  in  the  very  con- 
stitution of  it,  pride  and  anger ;  and  can  any  thing  possibly  be 
more  indecent,  more  absurd,  and  more  to  be  exploded,  than  a 
proud  beggar,  an  aspiring  lump  of  dirt  ?  or  can  there  be  a  greater 
paradox  in  manners,  than  at  the  same  time  to  be  saucy,  and 
to  depend ;  to  be  arrogant,  and  yet  indigent  ?  And  then  for 
anger,  it  is  a  monstrous,  irregular,  unbecoming  passion,  even 
when  it  shows  itself  against  an  equal,  but  how  much  more 
against  a  superior ;  and  yet  incredibly,  unconceivably  more, 
when  it  fumes  and  rages  against  the  immense  power  and  the 
unquestionable  prerogative  of  the  supreme  Sovereign  of  all 
things,  whom  our  anger  cannot  reach,  but  the  least  spark  of 
whose  anger  can  for  ever  consume  us!  What  a  discomposure 
does  this  ungovemed   affection  work   in  the  whole   intellectual 
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Irame,  turning  the  mind  topsy-turvy,  clouding  its  apprebensions, 
entangling  its  connsels,  and  confounding  its  reasonings,  till  it  has 
fumed  that  little  light  which  is  in  it  into  darkness,  and  so  quite 
hlown  out  ^^  the  candle  of  the  Lord."  And  can  this  be  a  dispo- 
sition of  mind  becoming  a  rational  nature  ?  a  nature  that  God  has 
made  but  one  pitch  lower  than  that  of  the  angels  ? 

But  so  much  the  more  intolerable  is  such  a  stubborn,  unsub- 
fflisaye  frame  of  spirit  in  men ;  when  the  whole  host  of  the  crea* 
tion  besides,  are  with  the  highest  readiness  and  alacrity  continually 
intent  upon  the  execution  of  their  great  master's  commands.  The 
whole  104th  Psalm,  that  noble  and  sublime  piece  of  sacred  poetry, 
is  a  full  description  of,  and  a  panegyric  upon  the  creatures'  readi- 
ness to  serve  their  great  Lord  ;  in  verses  6  and  7,  "  The  waters," 
says  the  psalmist,  stood  upon  the  mountains ;  but  at  thy  rebuke 
they  fled,  and  at  the  voice  of  thy  thunder  they  hasted  away." 
Nothing  to  be  seen  but  absolute  obedience,  even  in  these  inani- 
mate creatures,  which,  it  seems,  can  obey  a  command,  though 
they  cannot  so  much  as  hear  it.  And  then  for  other  creatures,  en- 
dued with  a  bare  principle  of  life  and  sense,  they  also  act  in  a 
constant  compliance  with  the  divine  will,  and  that  sometimes 
against  the  most  natural  inclination  of  their  own.  What  more 
ravenous  than  a  hungry  lion  ?  and  yet  he  shall  restrain  his  furious 
appetite,  when  Grod  commands  him  not  to  touch  a  Daniel  ?  What 
more  devouring  than  the  ravens  ?  and  yet  even  they  shall  part 
with  their  own  food  to  an  Elijah,  when  God  bids  them  purvey  for 
a  servant  of  his  in  distress.  And  shall  men,  after  all  this ;  man, 
that  has  been  so  signally  obliged  by  heaven,  above  all  the  rest  of 
Ae  creation  ;  shall  he,  I  say,  be  the  only  thing  that  shall  resist  and 
oppose  the  proceedings  of  the  Almighty,  by  fretting  and  striving 
against  every  passage  of  Providence  that  comes  athwart  either  his 
desires  or  designs  ?  If  this  be  not  the  highest  transgression  of  the 
rules  of  decency,  then  surely  there  is  no  such  thing  as  decency  or 
regularity,  order  or  proportion,  in  the  whole  frame  and  economy  of 
this  visible  world. 

And  thus  having  further  enforced  this  grand  duty  of  submission, 
upon  these  three  several  accounts ;  to  wit,  of  its  absolute  necessity ; 
its  high  prudence  and  policy  ;  and  lastly,  its  great  decency :  I  sup- 
pose there  can  need  no  other  arguments  to  bind  it  fast  upon  the 
consciences  of  those  who,  besides  their  indispensable  duty  to  God, 
hold  it  their  no  small  concernment  to  acquit  themselves  to  the 
world  also,  in  all  these  considerations. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  foregoing  discourse  may  teach  us  an  art 
that  all  the  wisdom  of  the  world  cannot  teach  ;  which  is,  to  know 
how  to  make  ourselves  happy  in  the  most  afHicted,  abject,  and 
forlorn  condition  of  life :  and  that  ist  in  short,  to  acquiesce 
cheerfully  and  entirely  in  the  good  pleasure  of  Almighty  God, 
whatsoever  our  estate  or  condition  in  this  world  falls  out  to  be : 
for,  to  put  all  into  one  word,  could  men  be  but  willing  to  do 
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yrh»t  God  com  mauds,  and  to  suflfer  what  God  infficta,  dbere  eonajid 
be  no  more  room  for  any  such  thing  b»  discontent  or  miseiy,  in.  the 
whole  course  of  things  here  below.  The  killing  force  pf  the 
greatest  and  the  fiercest  judgments,  is  even  broken  by  yieldapco 
and  submission ;  for  still  it  is  opposition  that  strengthens  ^ca]amity«r 
And  when  the  creature  will  needs  wage  war  with  God,  God  acts 
with  the  greatest  reason  and  equity  that  can  be  expected,  even 
firom  men  warring;  against  men;  those  that  will  fight  it  out,  ha 
kills ;  and  those  £at  will  ^eld,  he  spares. 

The  felicities  and  misenes  of  this  world  are  disused  by  God 
variously,  and  the  changes  of  our  lives  are,  for  the.  v^ost  part, 
much  more  numerous  than  the  years  of  them;  so  that  he  who 
now  flourishes  with  all  the  plenty  and  glory  that  Providence  can 
heap  upon  him,  may,  in  a  short  time,  see  himself  stripped  and 
disrobed  of  all ;  and  then  the  use,  the  worth,  and  value  of  a 
patient  submissive  spirit  will  come  to  be  understood ;  since, 
without  it,  it  will  be  impossible  so  to  behave  ourselves  under 
God's  afflicting  hand,  as  not  to  add  provocation  to  provocation, 
Qr  to  fall  under  one  calamity,  without  making  it  the  occasion  of 
another. 

Which  consideration  surely  should  be  sufficient  to  beget  in  us  a 
readiness,  not  only  to  bear,  but  even  to  ''take  up  our  cross;" 
and  to  make  every  suffering  free  and  voluntaiy,  by  a  subsequent 
act  of  choice, ''  looking  unto  Jesus,"  our  great  pattern  and  ex- 
ample, who,  in  obedience  to  his  Father's  will,  ''  endured  the 
cross,  and  despised  the  shame,  and  is  now  set  down  at  the  right 
hand  of  God." 

To  which  he,  of  his  mercy,  vouchsafe  to  bring  us  all  ;  to  whom 
be  rendered  and  ascribed,  as  is  most  due,  all  pioise,  might, 
majesty,  and  dombion,  both  now  and  for  evermore.     Amen. 
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tAMT  I. 
CHftltniurS  BXHOETED  TO  UTS  PEACEABLY. 

■ 

ROMAKS  ZII.    18. 

If  it  be  possible^  as  much  as  Udhinyou^  live  peaceably  toUh  oilmen^ 

CHBisTiANtTY,  if  we  Well  weigh  and  c<MBisi(ier  it,  in  the  aereral 
parts  and  members  of  it,  throughout  the  whole  system,  may  be 
justly  called  the  last  and  the  most  correct'  editioii  of  the  law  of 
nature,  there  being  nothing  excellent  amptigst  the  heathens,  as 
deducible  from  the  extertisu  light  of  nature,  but  is  adopted  into 
the  body  of  Christian  precepts.  Neither  is  there  any  precept  id 
Cbristiafuty  so  severe  and  mortifying,  and  at  the  mst  face  and 
appearance  of  things  grating  upon  our  natural  conrenienoies^ 
but  will  be  resolved  into  a  natural  reason;  as  advancing  and 
improving  nature  in  the  higher  degrees  and  grander  concerns 
of  it 

And  of  so  universal  a  spread  is  the  benign  influence  ai  this  re» 
ligion,  that  there  is  no  capacity  of  man,  but  it  takes  care  for ;  not 
only  his  religious,  but  his  civd  and  political.  It  found  the  world 
ttttder  government,  and  has  bound  those  bonds  of  government 
faster  npOn  it,  by  new  and  superadded  obligations.  And  by  the 
best  methods  of  preservation,  it  secures  both  the  magistrate's 
prerogative  and  the  subject's  enjoyment,  by  the  happy  provisions 
of  peace ;  the  encomiums  of  which  ^reat  blessing  I  shall  not 
now  pursue,  nor  forestal  here  what  will  more  aptly  be  inserted 
hereafter. 

The  text^^we  ate,  is  a  vehement,  concerning,  passionate  exhor^ 
tation  to'tfais'biessed  dilty,  and  great  instrument  of  society,  peace  1 
*'  If  It  be  possible,  live  peaceably."  It  is  suspended  upon  the 
strictest  conditions,  stretching  the  compass  of  its  necessity  com<» 
mensurat^  to  the  utmost  latitude  of  possibility. 

Tfte  wordis  are  easy,  but  their  matter  full ;  and  so  require  a  full 
and  a  large,  that  is,  H'  suitable  proseciitkm ;   which  I  shall  en^* 
dtatour  to  give  them  in  the  discussion  of  these  four  particulars. 
'  h  The  showing  what  is  impUed  in  the  duty  here  enjoined. 

Hi  What  are  iuie- measures  and  proportions  by  which  it  is  to  be 
determined. . 

m.  What  art  the- means  by  which  it  is  tp  be  eflected. 

IV,  What  tfat  motives  by  wlttch  it  may  be  enforced. 


L  And  for  tfce^fi»t'<rf  these,  the  My  hen  etifomediBf  '^live 
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peaceably;"  whicb  expression  is  ambiguous,  and  admits  of  a 
double  signification.  1.  It  may  be  taken  for  the  actual  enjoyment 
of  peace  with  all  men :  in  which  sense  he  only  lives  peaceably, 
whom  no  man  molests.  2.  It  may  be  taken  for  a  peaceable  be- 
haviour towards  all  men :  in  which  sense  he  lives  peaceably,  by 
whom  no  man  is  molested. 

J  he  first  of  these  senses  cannot  be  here  intended  by  the  apostle, 
that  for  these  two  undeniable  reasons. 

(1.)  Because  so  to  live  peaceably  is  impossible ;  and  what  can- 
not possibly  be  done,  cannot  reasonably  be  commanded.  The  im- 
possibility of  it  appears  upon  these  two  accounts. 

1st.  The  contentious,  unreasonable  humour  of  many  men.  Upon 
this  score,  David  complains  of  his  enemies,  that  "when  he  spoke 
of  peace,  they  were  for  war."  Many  of  the  enmities  of  the  world 
commence  not  upon  the  merit  of  the  person  that  is  hated,  but 
V  upon  the  humour  of  him  that  hates ;  and  some  are  enemies  to  a 
man  for  no  other  cause  in  the  earth,  but  because  they  will  be 
his  enemies.  The  grounds  of  very  great  disgusts  are  not  only 
causeless,  but  oftentimes  very  senseless.  Some  will  be  a  man's 
enemies  for  his  looks,  his  tone,  his  mien,  and  his  gesture ;  and 
upon  all  occasions  prosecute  him  heartily  with  much  concern- 
ment and  acrimony.  And  therefore  that  argument  is  insignificant, 
which  I  have  often  heard  used  by  some  men  to  others ;  who, 
when  they  complain  of  injurious  dealings,  think  they  have  irre- 
fragably  answered  them  in  this.  Why  should  such  a  one  be  your 
enemy  ?  what  hurt  have  you  done  him  ?  or  what  ^od  can  he 
do  himself  by  injuriously  treating  of  you  ?  All  which  supposes 
that  some  reason  may  and  must  be  given  for  that  which,  for  the 
most  part,  is  absolutely  unreasonable.  A  little  experience  in  the 
world  would  quickly  and  truly  reply  to  these  demands,  that  such 
or  such  a  one  is  an  enemy,  not  upon  provocation,  but  that  his 
^nius  and  his  way  inclines  him  to  insult  and  to  be  conten- 
tious. And  nature  is  sometimes  so  favourable  to  the  world,  as 
to  set  its  mark  upon  such  a  person,  and  to  draw  the  lines  of 
bis  ill  disposition  upon  his  face ;  in  which  only  you  are  to  look 
for  the  causes  of  his  enmities,  and  not  in  the  actions  of  him  whom 
he  prosecutes. 

There  are  some  persons,  that,  like  so  many  salamanders,  e8fr> 
not  live  but  in  the  fire,  cannot  enjoy  themselves  but  in  the  heats 
and  sharpness  of  contention :  the  veiy  breath  they  draw  does 
not  so  much  enliven,  as  kindle  and  inflame  them ;  they  have 
so  much  bitterness  in  their  nature,  that  they  must  be  now 
and  then  discharging  it  upon  somebody;  they  mnist  have 
vent,  and  sometimes  breathe  themselves  in  an  invective  or 
a  quarrel;  or  perhaps  their  heahh  requires  it:  should  they 
be  quiet  a  week,  they  would  need  a  purge  and  be  forced  to  take 
physic. 

And  now,  if  any  one  sKould  be  molesied  and  have  his'  peace 
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di8tai1>ed  hj  sadi  a  person,  would  he  be  solicitous  to 'find  out  the 
cause,  and  satisfy  himself  about  the  reason  of  it  ?  When  yon  see 
a  mad  dog  step  aside  out  of  his  walk  only  to  bite  somebody, 
and  then  return  to  it  again,  you  had  best  ask  him  the  reason  why 
he  did  so  ?  Why,  the  reason  is,  that  he  is  mad,  and  his  worm 
will  not  let  him  be  quiet,  without  doing  mischief  when  he  has 
opportunity. 

Now  such  tempers  there  are  in  the  world,  and  always  were,  and 
always  will  be ;  and  so  long  as  there  be  such,  how  can  there  be  a 
constant,  undisturbed  quietness  in  societies  ?  We  may  as  well  ex« 
pect  that  nobody  should  die  when  the  air  is  generally  infected,  or 
that  poisen  should  be  still  in  the  stomach,  and  yet  work  no  effect 
upon  the  body.  God  must  first  weed  the  world  of  all  contentious 
spirits  and  ill  dispositions,  before  a  universal  peace  can  grow  in  it. 
And  this  may  be  one  reason  to  prove  that  a  "  living  peaceably 
with  all  men,"  as  it  signifies  the  actual  enjoying  of  such  a  peace, 
is  utterly  impossible. 

2dly.  The  second  reason  is  from  the  contrary  and  inconsistent 
interests  of  many  men.  Most  look  upon  it  as  their  interest  to 
be  great,  rich,  and  powerful;  but  it  is  impossible  for  all  that 
desire  it  to  be  so ;  forasmuch  as  some's  being  so  is  the  very  cause 
that  others  cannot  As  the  rising  up  of  one  scale  of  the  balance 
does  of  necessity  both  infer  and  effect  the  depression  of  the 
dther. 

This  premised,  we  easily  know  further,  that  there  is  nothing 
which  men  prosecute  with  so  much  vigour,  vehemence,  and 
activity,  as  their  interest,  and  the  prosecution  of  contrary  interests 
must  needs  be  carried  on  by  contrary  ways  and  motions ;  which 
will  be  sure  to  thwart  and  interfere  one  with  another :  and  this 
is  the  unavoidable  cause  of  enmity  and  opposition  between  persons. 

Sometimes  we  see  two  men  pecking  at  one  another  very  eagerly, 
with  all  the  arts  of  undermining,  supplanting,  and  ruming  one 
another.  What !  is  it  because  the  one  had  done  the  other  an  ip* 
jury  ?  or  because  he  is  of  a  quarrelsome  temper  ?  Perhaps  neither ; 
but  because  he  stands  in  his  way  ;  he  cannot  rise,  but  by  his  dis* 
grace  and  downfall ;  he  must  be  removed,  or  the  other  person's 
designs  cannot  go  forward.  Now  as  long  as  both  these  interests 
bear  up  together,  and  one  has  not  totally  run  down  and  devoured 
the  other,  so  long  the  persons  will  be  engaged  in  a  constant  enmity 
and  contest. 

The  ground  that  the  poet  assigned  as  one  great  cause  of  th« 
civil  wars  between  Csesar  and  Pompey,  MuUis  ufife  helium^  is  that 
into  which  most  men's  particular  quarrels  and  enmities  are  resolved. 
In  peace  eveiy  man  enjoys  his  own ;  and  therefore  he  that  has 
nothing  of  his  own  will  be  ready  enough  to  blow  the  trumpet  fbr 
war,  oy  which  he  may  possibly  gain  an  estate,  being  secure 
already  that  he  can  lose  none. 

What  is  the  reason  that  it  is  observed  in  tradesmen  and  arti 
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ieers,  that  ihey  are  always  abnost  detracting  frofai  one-  hnotfaer ; 
hot  that  it  is  the  apparent  interest  of  one,  by  begetting  in  men  a 
rile  esteem  of  the  other,  to  divert  his  custom  to  himself,  or  at 
least  to  secure  that  in  his  own  hands  which  he  has  already  ?  If 
the  other  person  is  the  only  workman,  why  then  he  shall  mono- 
polize all  the  custom ;  if  he  be  as  good  as  this,' then  this  shall  have 
the  less ;  and  this  is  that  which  sets  them  upon  perpetual  bicker- 
lass  and  mutual  vilifications. 

The  sum  of  all  is,  that  most  men's  interests  lie  croiss,  their  ad* 
vanta^s  dash,  or  at  least  are  thought  to  do  so:  and  contrary 
qualities  will  prey  upon  one  another.  Where  men's  interests  fight,^ 
fliey  themselves  are  not  like  to  be  long  at  peace.  But  now  God, 
in  his  wise  providence,  is  pleased  to  cast  the  affairs'  of  mankind 
into  such  a  posture,  that  there  will  be  always  such  inequalities 
and  contrarieties  in  the  conditions  and  estates  of  n>eA.  And  this  is 
the  other  reason,  why  to  enjoy  peace  with  all  men  is  impossible. 

(2.)  But  in  the  next  place,  admitting  that  it  weie  not  impossible^ 
yet  thus  to  ^^  live  peaceably  with  all  men  "  cannot  be  the  sense  of 
the  apostle's  exhortation,  forasmuch  as  it  can  be  no  man's  duty. 
That  which  is  the  matter  of  duty  ought  to  be  si  thing  not  only  pos- 
sible in  itself,  but  also  in  the  power  of  him  to  whom  it  is  enjoined. 
But  it  is  not  in  my  power  to  enjoy  peace  with  all  men,  since  this 
depends  upon  their  behaviour  towards  me,  ahd  not  immediately 
upon  mine  towanis  them.  And  therefore  it  can  be  no  more  my 
duty,  than  it  is  my  duty  that  another  mto  should  foot  be  a  thief  or 
a  murderer.  If  he  will  be  so,  I  cannot  prevent  him,  he  only  is 
the  master  of  his  own  will  and  actions :  and  where  the  power 
of  acting  is  seated,  there  only  lies  the  obligation  o[  duty  ;  other- 
wise, if  I  should  be  obliged  to  that  which  depends  not  at  all  upon 
my  power,  a  man  might  as  well  tell  me  that  I  am  obliged  to  see 
that  it  does  not  thunder,  or  that  the  Turk  does  not  invade  Ger- 
many. Wherefore  it  is  clear  that  the  words  of  the  text  are  to  be 
understood  only  in  the  second  sense  propounded  ;  and  that  living 
peaceably  imports  no  more  than  a  peaceable  behaviour  towards 
all  men  :  which  being  the  duty  here  enjoined,  we  are  to  see  what 
is  included  in  it. 

And  for  this  it  seems  adequately  to  consist  of  these  two  thin^ ; 
1.  A  forbearance  of  hostile  actions.  2.  A  forbeartince  of  iiyu^ 
nous,  provoking  words. 

This  seems  to  take  in  the  whole  scope  of  it,  as  comprehending 
all  tliat  makes  up  the  behaviour  of  one  niaa  towards  another, 
which  are  his  actions  and  his  words ;  what  he  does  and  what  h^ 
days.  And  if  those  unruly  instruments  of  action^  the  tongue  and 
the  bands,  be  regulated  and  kept  quiet,  there  must  needs  ensue  ap 
-entire  peace. 

'  1.  And  first,  the  Hving  peaceably  implies  a  total  forbearance  of 
all  hostile  actions;  and  that  in  a  double  respect:  (1.)  In  a  way 
of  prevention.    (2.)  In  a  way  of  retaliation. 
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(1.)  For  the  first,  I  call  that  prevention,  ^hen  a  man  unpn>« 

Toked  makes  an  injarious  invasion  upon  the  rights  of  another, 

whether  as  to  his  person  or  estate.     God,  for  the  preservation  of 

society,  has  set  a  aefence  upon  both  these,  and  made  propriety 

sacred,  by  the  mounds  and  fortifications  of  a  law.     For  what 

living  were  there,  did  not  the  divine  authority  secure  a  man  both 

in  his  being,  and  in  the  means  of  his  being ;  but  should  leave  it 

fiee  for  the  stronger  to  devour  and  crush  the  weaker,  without 

being  responsible  to  the  almighty  Governor  of  all  things,  for  the 

injury  done  to  his  feUow-creature,  and  the  contempt  passed  upon 

flie  divine  law?    And  certainly  one  would  think  it  not  only  a 

reasonable,  but  a  very  easy  thbg  for  a  man  wholly  unprovoked 

to  keep  his  hand  fi-om  his  brother's  throat,  to  let  him  live  and 

enjoy  Ids  limbs,  and  to  have  the  benefits  of  nature,  and  the  common 

rij^ts  of  creation.    It  is  a  sad  thing  for  a  man  not  to  be  safe  in 

bis  own  house,  but  much  more  in  his  own  body,  the  dearer  earthly 

tabernacle  of  the  two.    How  barbarous  a  thing  is  it  to  see  a  Romu- 

lus  imbruing  his  hands  in  the  blood  of  his  brother !  and  he  that 

kills  his  neighbour  kills  his  brother,  as  to  the  common  bonds  and 

cognation  of  humanity.    Now  all  murders,  poisons,  stabs,  and  un- 

just  blows,  fall  under  this  violation  of  the  peace  in  reference  to 

men's  persons ;  which  God  will  avenge  and  vindicate,  as  being  parts 

of  his  image :  for  there  is  none  who  requires  to  be  honoured  in 

himself,  who  will  endure  to  be  aflironted  so  much  as  in  his  picture. 

It  is  looked  upon  by  some  as  a  piece  of  gentility  and  height  of 

spirit,  to  stab  and  wound,  especially  if  they  are  assured  that  the 

injured  person  will  not  resist ;  and  so  secure  them  the  reputation 

of  generosity  without  the  dancer  of  betraying  their  cowardice. 

The  other  instance  of  vidence,  is  the  forcible  wringing  fiom 
men  the  supports  of  life,  their  estates,  their  revenues,  or  whatso- 
ever is  reaucible  to  this  notion,  as  contributing  either  to  their 
subsistence  or  convenience.  And  this  is  not  to  be  understood 
barely  of  oppression  managed  by  open  and  downright  defiance ; 
but  by  any  other  sinister  way  whatsoever,  as  the  overbearing 
another's  right  by  the  interest  and  interposal  of  great  persons, 
by  vexatious  suits  and  violence  cloaked  with  the  formalities  of  a 
court  and  the  name  of  law.  And  whosoever  interverts  a  profit 
belonging  to  another  by  any  of  these  courses,  is  a  thief  and  a 
robber  ;  perhaps  a  more  safe  and  creditable  one  indeed,  but  still 
a  thief;  and  that  as  really  as  if  he  did  it  by  plunder  and  seques* 
tration ;  which  is  only  a  more  odious  name,  but  not  a  more  unjust 
filing. 

And  he  is  no  less  a  disturber  of  the  peace,  and  a  breaker  of 
ftis  law,  who  oppresses  the  widow,  and  grinds  the  face  of  the 
fiitherless  and  the  poor,  than  he  who  forages  a  country  with  an 
army.  For  that  is  only  violence  with  a  greater  noise,  and  more 
solemnities  of  terror.  But  God,  who  weighs  an  evil  action  by 
the  malignity  of  its  principle  and  the  unjustness  of  its  design. 
Vol.  IV.— 31.  X 
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and  not  by  those  exterior  circumstances  which  only  clothe  its 
appearance,  but  not  at  all  constitute  its  nature,  has  as  much  vtti* 
geance  in  store  for  an  oppressing  justice  (if  that  be  not  a  coao* 
tradiction  in  the  terms)  as  he  has  ior  the  pillaging  soldier  or  tht 
insolent  decimator:  it  being  as  truly  oppression  m  the  accouiKla 
of  heaven,  when  proclaimed  by  the  groans  and  cries  of  jtfae 
orphan,  as  when  ukiered  in  with  the  sound  Of  the  trumps  and 
ihe  alarm  of  war. 

For  wherein  should  consist  the  difference  ?  Is  it  because  one 
stands  upon  his  ground  and  repels  the  inVasioiif  and  the  oAiet 
opens  his  bosom  to  the  blow,  and  resigns  himself  to  his  oj^ressoir 
with  patience  and  silence  ?  Is  it  peace,  because  the  man  is  gaeged 
and  cannot,  or  overawed  and  aares  not  ciy  out  of  oppression? 
Or  is  he  therefore  not  wronged,  because  his  adversaiy,  by  his 
place  or  greatness,  has  set  himself  above  the  reach  of  justice,  and 
IS  ffrown  too  big  for  the  law?  It  was  an  acute  and  a  prop^ 
sayug  of  one  concerning  a  prevailing  faction  ^f  men,  SolUudimem 
cum  fecerinij  pacem  vocdni  ;  when  they  have  devoured,  wasted^ 
and  trampled  down  all  before  them,  so  that  there  is  none  indeed 
so  much  as  left  to  resist,  that  they  call  peace.  But  certainly 
neither  are  the  oeace^makers  blessed,  nor  is  the  peace  a  blessings 
that  is  procured  by  such  dismal  methods  of  total  ruin  and  deao* 
lation.  And  thus  much  for  the  forbearance  of  hostility  in  point 
of  orevention  or  provocation. 

(2.)  In  the  next  place,  there  is  required  also  a  forbearance  of 
all  hostile  actions,  as  to  retaliation.  I  shall  not  run  forth  into 
the  common  place  about  revenge,  it  being  a  subject  large  and 
important  enough  to  be  treated  of  in  a  discourse  bv  itself.  But 
this  I  shall  say,  that  according  to  the  weights  and  measures  by 
which  Christianity  judges  of  things  and  actions,  he  that  revenges 
an*  injury  will  be  found  as  truly  a  male&ctor,  in  the  aonrt  eS 
heaven,  as  he  that  does  one.  And  he  that  requires  '^  an  eye  for  eye, 
and  a  tooth  for  a  tooth,"  is  a  Jew,  and  not  a  Christian ;  a  person 
of  a  mean  spirit  and  a  gross  notion,  unacquainted  with  the  subli* 
mity  and  spirituality  of  so  refined  and  excellent  a  religion.  . 

A  peaceable  deportment  is  one  of  the  great  duties  enjoined  in 
it:  and  the  rule  and  measure  of  that  is  to  be  charity,  of  which 
divine  quality  the  apostle  tells  us  in  1  Cor.  ^ciii.  7,  that  it  '^  suffers 
all  things,  hopes  all  things,  endures  all  things."  The  very  genifus 
and  nature  of  Christianily  consists  in  this,  that  it  is  a  passive  r^ 
ligion  ;  a  religion  that  composes  the  mind  to  quietness,  upon  the 
hardest  and  the  most  irksome  terms  and  conditions.  And  tJM 
irulh  is,  if  it  drives  on  a  design  of  peabe,  we  shall  find,- that  the 
consequences  of  revenge  make  as  great  a  breach  upon  that  as  a 
first  defiance  and  provocation.  For  wti«  not  this  amswered  widi 
resistahce  and  retribution,  it  would  perhaps  exhale  and  vanish; 
attdthe  peace  would  at  least  be  preserved  on  one  side*  For  be 
the  injurious  person  never  so  quanBlscMnej  yet  the  4)«iai«el*miist 
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fidl,  if  the  iBJured  peraon  will  not  fight.  Fire  sometimes  goes 
out  as  much  for  want  of  being  stirred  up,  as  for  want  of  niel. 
And  therefore  he  that  can  remit  nothing,  nor  recede,  nor  sacrifice 
the  prosecution  of  a  small  dispensable  right  to  the  preservation 
of  peace,  understands  not  the  full  dimensions  and  latitude  of  this 
greet  duty ;  nor  remembers  that  he  himself  is  ruined  for  eyer, 
should  God  deal  with  him  upon  the  same  terms. 

The  great  God  must  relax  his  law,  and  recede  fipom  some  of  his 
rights ;  and  eveiy  day  be  willing  to  put  up  and  connive  at  many 
wrongs,  or  I  am  sure  it  is  impossible,  for  him  to  be  at  peace  with 
us.  Ete  shines  upon  his  enemies,  and  drops  the  dew  of  heaven 
upon  the  base  ana  the  unthankfiil.  And  in  this  very  instance  of 
perfection.  Matt.  v.  48,  he  recpmmends  himself  to  our  imitation. 

If  revenge  were  no  sin,  forgiveness  of  injuries  could  be  no 
duty.  But  Christ  has  made  it  a  grand  and  a  peculiar  one ;  indeed 
fio  great,^  as  to  suspend  the  whole  business  of  our  justification 
upon  it,  m  Matt,  xviii.  35.  And  in  the  foregoing  verses  of  that 
chapter,  treating  of  the  unmercifiil  servant,  who  exacted  a  debt 
firom  hiis.poor:  fellow-servant,  we  fiind  that  "his  lord  was  wroth 
with  him,  and  delivered  him  to  the  toimentors."  Neither  could 
it  have  profited  him  to  hstve  said>  that  be  exacted  but  what  was 
lawfully, his  own;  what  was  due  to  him  upon  the  best  and 
the  clearest  terms  of  propriety.  No ;  this  excused  not  the  neoui 
of  a  merciless  proceeding  firom  him,  who  had  but  newly  tasted  of 
mercy,  and  being  pardoned,  a  thousand  talents,  remorselessly  and 
unworthily  took  his  fellow  by  th?  throat  for  a  hundred  pence.   . 

It  is  or  may  be  the  case  of  every  one  of  us.  We  pray  every 
day  for  for^veness;  nay,  we  are  so  hardy  as  to  pray  that  Goo 
would  "forgive  us  just  so  a^  we  for^ve  others >"  anci  yet  often- 
times we  can  be  shaip,  fiirioua,  and  revengefiil ;  prosecute  every 
supposed  injury  heartuy  and  bitterly ;  and  think  we  do  well  ana 
generously  not  to  yield  nor  relent:  and  what  is  the  strangest 
filing  in  the  world,  notwithstanding  an  express  and  loud  declarar 
tion  of  God  to  the  contrary,  all  this,  time  we  look  to  be  saved  by 
m^cv;  and,  Uke.  Saul,  to.  be  caught  into  heaven,  while  we  are 
preathing  nothing,  but  persecution,  .blood,  and  revenge. 

But  as  to  the  great  duty  of  peaceableness  which  we  have  been 
discoursing  of,,  we  must  Icnow^  that  he  who  affronts  and  injures 
his  brother  breaks  the  peace ;  but  withal  that  he  who  owns  and 
r^ays  the  ill  tum^  perpetuates  the  breach.  By  the  former,  a  sin 
is  only  bom  into  the  world,  but  by  the  latter  it  is  brought  up, 
nourished,  aQd  maintained.  .  And  perhaps  the  greatest  unquiet- 
ness  of  human,  affairs  is  not  so  much  chargeable  upon  the  injuria 
.pus,  as  the  ^revengefiU.  The  first  undoubtedly  has  the  greater 
i;uilt;  but  the  other  causes  the  greater .  disturbance.  As  a  storm 
.CQuid  not  be  so  hurtfiil^  were  it  not  for  the  opposition  of  trees 
and  houses ;  it  ruins  no  where,  but  where  it  is  withstood  and  re- 
p^ed»    Jt,.has  indeed  ((he  same  force  when  it  passes  over  the 
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rash,  or  the  yielding  osier:  but  it  does  not  roar  nor  become 
dreadful,  till  it  grapples  with  the  oak,  and  rattles  upon  the  tops 
of  the  cedars.  And  thus  I  have  shown  the  first  thing  included 
in  a  peaceable  behaviour,  viz.  a  forbearance  of  hostile  actions, 
and  that  both  as  to  provocation  and  retaliation.  But  whether  all 
kind  of  retaliation  be  absolutely  unlawful,  shall  be  inquired  into 
afterwards. 

2.  The  other  thing  that  goes  to  constitute  a  peaceable  beha- 
viour^ is  a  forbearance  of  injurious,  provoking  words.  I  kno^w 
none  that  has  or  deserves  a  reputation,  but  tenders  the  defence 
of  it  as  much  as  of  his  person  or  estate.  And  perhaps  it  has  as 
great  an  influence  upon  his  contents  and  emoluments,  as  both  of 
diem.  It  is  that  which  makes  him  considerable  in  society.  He 
is  owned  by  his  friends,  and  cannot  be  trampled  upon  by  his  ene- 
mies. Even  those  that  will  not  love  him,  will  yet  m  some  manner 
respect  him.  For  till  the  enclosures  of  a  man's  good  name  are 
broken  down,  there  cannot  be  a  total  waste  made  upon  his 
fortunes. 

Upon  this  it  is,  that  abusive  language,  by  which  properly  a 
man's  repute  is  invaded,  is  by  all  men  deservedly  looked  upon  as 
an  open  defiance,  and  proclaiming  of  war  with  such  a  person: 
and  consequently,  that  the  reviler  is  as  great  a  disturber  as  an 
armed  enemy;  who  usually  invades  a  man  in  that  which  is  much 
less  dear  unto  him.  Rabshakeh  broke  the  peace  with  Hezekiah 
as  much  by  his  railing,  as  by  the  army  that  besieged  him.  And 
he  that  flin^  dirt  at  a  man  aSronts  him  as  much  as  he  that  flings 
a  stone  at  bun.  A  wound  upon  the  skin  is  sometimes  sooner  got 
oS*than  a  spot  upon  the  clothes. 

I  would  fain  know,  wh^t  man  almost  there  is,  that  does  not 
resent  an  ugly  reflexive  word,  with  more  acrimony  and  impa- 
tience, than  he  would  the  stab  of  a  poniard.     He  remembers  it 
more  tenaciou^,  prosecutes  it  more  thorou^y,  and  forgets  it 
much  more  difficultly.     And  the  reason  is,  because  a  blow  or  a 
wound  directs  an  evil  only  to  a  man's  person,  but  an  ill  word  de- 
signs him  a  wider  calamity;  it  endeavours  the  propa^tion  and 
spreading  of  his  unhappiness,  and  would  render  him  miserable  as 
far  as  he  is  known,    besides,  it  hurts  him  so  as  to  put  the  repa* 
ration  of  that  hurt  absolutely  out  of  his  power:   for  it  lodges 
his  infamy  in  other  men's  thoughts  and  opinions,  which  he  cannot 
command  or  come  at,  so  as  to  recti^  and  disabuse  them.    But 
admit  that  the  defamed  person  by  a  blameless  and  a  virtuous  de- 
portment wipes  off  and  confutes  ttie  calumny,  and  clears  himself 
m  the  esteem  of  men;  yet  it  is  of  those  only  with  whom  the 
scene  of  his  converse  lies :  but  in  the  mean  time  the  slander 
spreads  and  flies  abroad ;  and  many  hundreds  come  to  hear  the 
ill  words,  by  which  the  man  is  abused,  who  never  come  to  see  his 
own  behaviour,  by  which  he  is  righted. 

I  conclude  therefore,  that  this  great  duty  of  living  peaceably 
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is  not  consummate,  mthout  a  constant  and  a  careful  suppression 
of  all  oflensiye  and  provoking  speeches.  And  he  who  does  not 
acquit  himself  in  this  instance  of  a  Christian  behaviour,  will  find 
hereafter,  that  men  will  meet  with  as  certain  a  condemnation  for 
Nrhat  they  have  said,  as  for  what  they  have  done. 

And   thus  much  for  the  first  general  thing  proposed  for  the 

handling  of  the  words :  namely,  to  show  what  was  implied  in  the 

duty  enjoined  in  thenf.    I  pass  now  to 

n.  The  second,  which  is  to  consider,  what  are  the  measures  and 
proportions  by  which  ii  is  to  be  determined.  And  those  are  ex- 
pressed in  these  words :  "  If  it  be  possible,  live  peaceably."  Now 
possible  may  be  taken  two  ways. 

1st.  As  it  is  opposed  to  naturally  impossible,  and  that  which 
cannot  be  done.  Which  sense  cannot  be  here  intended,  as  being 
supposed  in  all  just  and  reasonable  commands.  For  none  can 
rationally  command  or  advise  a  man  to  that  which  is  not  natu- 
rally wimin  his  power,  as  has  been  already  observed. 

2dly.  It  may  be  taken  as  it  is  opposed  to  morally  impossible, 
and  that  which  cannot  be  done  lawfully :  for  it  is  a  maxim  in  the 
civil  law,  Id  possumus  qtiod  jure  possumus  ;  which  was  the  sense 
of  Joseph's  answer  to  his  mistress,  in  Gen.  xxxix.  9,  ^^  How  can 
I  do  this  ereat  wickedness,  and  sin  against  God  ?"  and  of  that  of 
the  apostk,  2  Cor.  xiii.  8,  ^^  We  can  do  nothing  against  the  truth, 
but  for  the  truth."  In  both  which  places,  not  the  possibility y  but 
the  lawfulness  of  the  action  is  specified;  and  that  is  the  sense 
here  intended. 

But  now  the  observance  of  peace  being  limited  by  the  measure 
of  lawful,  it  follows,  that  where  the  breaking  of  the  peace  is  not 
unlawful,  there  the  maintaining  of  it  ceases  to  be  a  necessary 
duty.  It  is  of  some  moment  therefore  to  satisfy  ourselves  when 
it  is  lawful,  and  when  unlawful  to  break  the  peace.  And  all  in- 
quiries concerning  this  are  reducible  to  these  two. 

1.  Whether  it  can  at  all  be  lawful  ? 

2.  Supposing  that  it  may  be  lawful,  when  and  where  it  ought 
to  be  iudged  so  ? 

Under  the  first  of  these  I  shall  discuss  that  great  question. 
Whether  war  can  be  lawful  for  Christians  ?  Under  the  second,  I 
shall  show  those  general  grounds  that  may  authorize  a  war,  and 
£rom  thence  descend  to  the  resolution  of  parncular  cases.    As, 

(l.)  Whether  it  can  be  lawful  to  break  peace  with  the  magis- 
trate? 

(2.)  Whether  it  may  be  lawful  for  one  private  man  to  make 
^ar  upon  another,  in  those  encoimters  which  we  commonly  call 
duels  ? 

(3.)  Whether  it  be  lawiul  for  a  man  to  repel  force  with  force, 
so  as  to  kill  another  in  his  own  defence  ? 

(4.)  And  lastly,  since  the  prosecution  of  another  in  courts  of 
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judicature^  is  ia  its  kind  a  breach  of  the  mutual  bond  of  peace,  I 
shall  inquire  whether  it  be  allowable  for  Christians  to  go  to  law 
one  with  another  ? 

All  these  things  admit  of  much  doubt  and  dispute ;  end  yet, 
being  matters  of  common  and  daily  occurrence,  it  concerns  us  to 
have  a  right  judgment  of  them. 

1.  I  shall  begin  with  the  first  question,  which  is  concerning 
the  lawfulness  of  war,  in  order  to  the  resolution  of  which,  I  shafl 

E remise  what  it  is.  War  may  be  properly  defined,  a  state  of 
.ostiUty,  or  mutual  acts  of  annoyance,  either  for  the  preservation 
of  the  public  firom  some  mischief  intended,  or  in  the  vindication 
of  it  for  some  mischief  already  done  to  it. 

The  ground  of  war  therefore  is  some  public  hurt  or  mischief; 
and  since  this  may  be  twofold,  either  intended  or  actually  done, 
there  are  accordingly  two  distinct  kinds  of  war,  defensive  or 
offensive. 

1st.  Defensive  is  in  order  to  kee]^  off  and  repel  an  evil 
designed  to  the  public ;  and  therefore  is  properly  an  act  of  self- 
preservation. 

2dly.  Ofiensive  is  for  the  revenging  a  public  injury  done  to  a 
community,  and  so  is  properly  an  act  of  justice. 

It  is  clear,  therefore,  that  the  lawfulness  and  justness  of  war  is 
founded  upon  the  justness  of  its  cause  ;  and  this  being  once  found 
out,  and  rightly  stated,  I  affirm,  that  it  is  allowable  before  God 
to  cease  fix)m  peace,  and  to  enter  into  a  state  of  war ;  and  that 
upon  the  strengdi  of  these  arguments : 

(1.)  That  which  is  a  genuine,  natural,  and  necessary  conse* 
quent  derived  firom  one  of  the  chief  principles  of  the  law  of 
nature,  that  is  lawful :  but  so  is  war,  namely,  firom  the  principles 
of  self-preservation,  the  noblest  and  the  most  acknowledged  of 
all  those  principles,  by  which  nature  regulates  and  governs  the 
actions  of  the  creature.  Hoc  et  ratio  doctiSy  necessitas  barbaris^ 
Jiris  natura  ipsa  pnescripsity  ni  omnem  semper  vim  qudcunque  ope 
possintj  (t  corporey  h  cap&Cy  it  vitd  sud  propuharent.  Cicero,  in  his 
Defence  of  Milo.  Ana  that  self-preservation  cannot  be  maintained 
without  war,  is  too  evident  to  be  proved.  The  Jews,  when  they 
were  set  upon  by  their  enemies  on  the  sabbath  day,  and  then 
murdered  and  massacred,  because  they  thought  it  unlawfiil  to 
make  any  resistance,  or  to  defend  themselves  on  that  day,  have 
transmitted  the  sad  truth  of  this  assertion  in  bloody  letters  to 
posterity. 

That  men  will  sometimes  invade  the  rights  and  the  lives  of 
others,  is  certain ;  and  it  is  also  as  certain,  that  the  naked  breast 
is  not  the  surest  armour,  nor  patience  the  best  weapon  of 
defence. 

Do  we  expect  a*  rescue  from  heaven  ?.  and  that  God  should 
•send  down: fire  fh)m  the  clouds,  arid  work  miracles  for  our  pre- 
servation?     Experience  sufficiently  convinces  us  that  such  an 
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eiq)ectation  is  vain.  God  deUvers  men  bv  meansy  when  means 
are  to  be  had,  and  by  the  interposal  of  their  own  endeavours: 
and  therefore  he  that  flies  to  the  church,  when  he  should  be  in 
the  field,  and  takes  his  prayer-book  in  his  hand,  when  he  should 
take  his  sword,  tempts  Gou  and  loses  himself;  and,  according  to 
a  due  estimate  of  things,  becomes  a  murderer,  by  so  patiently 
sufiering  another  to  be  so. 

Victnx  paiieniia  is  a  puff  and  a  metaphor ;  and  may,  perhaps, 
in  the  issue  of  things,  bear  a  man  through  a  domestic  injury  or  a 
private  affront;  but  I  never  read  that  it  put  an  amiv  to  flight, 
or  rebated  the  courage  or  controlled  the  invasion  of  a  fighting 
enemy. 

Besides,  patience  is  properly  the  suflfering  quietly  when  God 
in  his  providence  calls  us  to  suffer ;  but  it  is  not  a  sufiferin^  when 
Cod  calls  us  to  act  and  to  stand  upon  our  own  defence.  As  m  some 
men  we  see  it  usual  to  veil  their  cowardice  and  pusillanimity  with 
the  names  of  prudence  and  moderation ;  so  that  which  some  call 
patience,  wiU  be  once  found  nothing  else  but  a  lazy  relinquish- 
ment of  the  rights  and  privileges  of  their  nature ;  and  that  a  life 
and  a  being  was  much  cast  away  upon  such  as  would  not  exert 
the  utmost  power  they  had  to  defend  it.  This  argument  is  pro- 
perly for  defensive  war. 

(2.)  The  second  is  for  offensive;  and  it  proceeds  thus:  That 
which  is  a  proper  act  of  retributive  justice  is  lawful ;  but  such  a 
thing  is  war,  it  being  a  retribution  of  punishment  for  a  public 
hurt  or  injury  done  by  one  nation  to  another.  That  he  who  does 
a  wrong  should  suffer  for  it,  is  a  thing  required'  by  justice,  the 
execution  of  which  is  committed  to  the  supreme  power  of  every 
nation:  and  why  justice  may  not  be  done  upon  a  company  of 
malefactors  defending  themselves  with  arms,  as  well  as  upon  any 
particular  thief  or  murderer,  brought  shackled  and  disarmed  to 
the  block  or  the  gallows,  I  cannot  understand. 

The  case  in  a  civil  war  is  clear  between  a  magistrate  assisted 
by  his  subjects,  against  another  rebel  part  of  his  subjects :  for  he 
being  the  supreme  power,  the  right  of  punishing  offenders, 
whether  sinde  or  in  companies,  is  undoubtedly  in  him.  But 
since  to  punish  is  properly  an  act  of  a  superior  to  an  inferior,  and 
two  kingdoms  or  nations  seem  to  be  equal,  and  neither  to  have 
any  superiority  or  jurisdiction  over  the  ouier,  it  may  be  doubted, 
how  the  one's  making  war  upon  the  other  can  be  properly  an  act 
of  punitive  justice? 

To  this  I  answer,  that  though  these  two  kingdoms  or  states  be 
in  themselves  equal,  yet  the  injuiy  received  gives  the  injured 
people  a  right  of  claiming  a  reparation  jfrom  those  that  did  the 
injury;  and  consequently,  in  that  respect,  gives  them  a  kind  of 
superiority  over  the  other.  For,  in  point  of  right,  still  the 
injured  person  is  superior:  and  the  reason  is,  because  common 
justice  is  concerned  in  his  behalf;  to  whose  rules  all  nations  in 
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the  vorld  owe  a  real  subjection.  If  it  were  not  for  war,  there* 
fore,  there  could  be  no  provision  made  of  doing  justice  upon  an 
offendmg  nation:  justice  would  only  prey  upon  particular  pep- 
sons;  but  national  robberies,  national  murders,  must  pass  in 
triumph,  with  the  reputation  of  virtues,  as  high  and  great  actions, 
above  the  control  of  those  common  rules  that  govern  the  particu- 
lar members  of  societies.  In  a  word,  society  could  not  consist,  if 
it  were  not  lawful  for  one  nation  to  exact  a  compensation  for  the 
injuiies  done  to  it  by  another;  and,  upon  the  refusal  of  such 
conq>ensation,  to  endeavour  it  by  force  and  acts  of  hostility. 
Wherefore  I  conclude,  that  war  must  needs  be  just,  when  the 
instrument  of  its  management  is  the  sword  of  justice.  And  this 
argument  is  for  offensive  war. 

But  before  I  dismiss  it,  there  is  one  doubt  that  may  require 
resolution,  and  it  is  this;  that  admitting  that  an  injured  nation 
may  lawfully  make  war  upon  the  nation  that  injured  it,  yet  is  it 
lawful  for  the  injurious  nation,  being  thus  justly  assaulted  by  war, 
also  to  defend  itself? 

I  answer,  that  it  is;  and  that  upon  this  ground,  that  be  a 
man's  delinquency  against  the  laws  of  society  never  so  great,  yet, 
as  long  as  he  retains  the  nature  of  a  man,  he  also  retains  the 
natural  right  of  self-defence  and  preservation;  unless  where,  by 
his  own  consent,  he  has  quitted  it. 

But  you  will  say,  a  particular  malefactor  is  bound  to  resign  up 
his  life  to  the  punishment  of  the  law  without  resistance :  and  the 
case,  as  to  this,  seems  to  be  the  same  in  a  particular  malefactor 
and  an  injurious  nation ;  war  bein^  a  doing  of  justice  upon  one, 
as  the  execution  of  the  gallows  is  upon  the  other:  and  conse- 
quently the  obligation  to  a  non-resistance  seems  to  be  the  same 
in  both.  I  answer,  that  the  case  is  very  different;  and  that 
upon  this  reason,  that  a  particular  member  of  a  commonwealth 
has  consented  and  submitted  to  the  laws  of  the  nation  of  which 
he  is  a  member,  which  laws  enjoin  malefactors  to  surrender  up 
their  lives  to  justice  without  resistance;  whereupon,  the  right  of 
resisting  is  lost  by  his  own  consent.  But  now  there  is  no  law 
imposed  upon  one  nation  by  another,  or  owned  and  submitted  to 
by  any  nation,  that  obliges  it,  for  having  done  an  injury  to 
another  nation,  without  resistance  to  endure  the  effects  of  war 
and  a  hostile  invasion;  whereupon  it  still  keeps  the  right  of 
defending  itself  a^inst  all  opposition,  how  just  soever  it  be  on 
their  sides  that  mt^e  it. 

(3.)  The  third  aimiment  is  for  all  kind  of  war  indifferently; 
and  it  runs  thus:  If  St.  John  the  Baptist,  Christ  himself,  and 
the  apostles,  judged  the  employment  of  a  soldier  lawful,  then 
war  is  lawful.  The  consequence  is  apparent ;  for  every  employ- 
ment is  lawful  or  unlawful,  according  to  the  lawfulness  or  un- 
lawfulness of  the  actions  to  which  it  is  designed :  an  employment 
being  indeed  nothing  else  but  a  constant  engaging  of  a  man's  self 
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m  soch  or  such  a  way  of  action.  And  now  for  the  assumption, 
that  St  John  the  Baptist,  Christ  himself,  and  the  apostles, 
jodeed  the  life  and  employment  of  a  soldier  lawful,  it  shall  be 
made  appear  particularly. 

And  first,  for  St.  John  the  Baptist ;  it  was  his  great  office  to 
be  the  preacher  of  repentance,  and  to  consign  it  witii  the  great 
sacrament  of  baptism:  upon  which  it  is  rational  to  conclude,  that 
he  admitted  none  to  baptism  without  declaring  to  them  what  sins 
tfaey  were  to  repent  of.  And  since  the  sum  of  his  doctrine  was, 
that  men  should  bring  forth  firuits  worthy  of  repentance;  when 
any  men  asked  him  what  they  were  to  do,  to  fulfil  this  great 
command,  it  is  most  consonant  to  reason  to  judge,  that  his  an- 
swer taught  them  all  that  was  included  in  that  duty,  and  showed 
them  whatsoever  was  inconsistent  with  it.  But  now,  when  the 
soldiers,  amongst  others,  asked  John,  what  they  should  do, 
liuke  iii.  14,  he  speaks  nothing  at  all  of  laying  down  their  em- 
ployment ;  but  ratiier  confirms  that,  by  prescribing  rules  to  them 
how  they  should  manage  it :  as,  "  Do  violence  to  no  man,  neither 
accuse  any  one  falsely,  and  be  content  with  your  wages.'*  In 
short,  it  is  not  imaginable  that  the  great  forerunner  of  the  Mes* 
sias,  even  one  of  the  greatest  persons  that  was  bom  of  women, 
should  busy  himself  to  instruct  men  how  they  should  lawfully 
manage  such  an  employment  as  was  in  itself  absolutely  unlawful ; 
and  to  countenance  men  to  receive  wages  for  a  work  that  he 
judged  highly  impious  and  unjust. 

In  the  next  place,  for  the  judgment  of  Christ  and  his  apostles 
about  this  matter;  the  first  we  have  in  Matt.  viii.  10,  where 
Christ,  speaking  of  the  centurion,  said,  that  '^  he  had  not  found 
so  much  faith,  no,  not  in  Israel."  And  the  like  is  testified  of 
Cornelius  the  centurion,  in  Acts  x.  1,2,  that  he  was  *^  a  devout 
man,  and  one  that  feared  God  with  all  his  house.'' 

From  whence  I  argue  thus:  He  whose  faith  Christ  com- 
mended, and  he  to  whom  the  Spirit  of  God  bore  this  testimony, 
that  he  was  ^^  a  devout  man,  and  feared  God,"  could  neither  of 
tiiem  be  engaged  in  a  course  of  life  absolutely  imlawful ;  other- 
wise saving  faith  and  the  fear  of  God  would  be  consistent  with 
a  settied,  constant,  resolved  living  in  sin.  For  he  whose  employ- 
ment is  sinful,  sms  habitually,  and  with  a  witness;  and  we 
might,  with  as  much  propriety  of  speech  and  truth  in  divinity, 
commend  the  faith  of  a  highway-man,  and  say  a  devout  bawd 
and  a  devout  cheat,  as  a  devout  centurion.  I  conclude,  therefore, 
that  war  is  a  thing  in  itself  lawful  and  allowable,  and  that  the 
proof  of  it  stands  firm,  both  upon  the  prbciples  of  nature  and 
the  principles  of  Christianity.  And  being  so,  it  is  a  great  won- 
der that  Faustus  Socinus  and  his  school,  in  other  tilings  too 
partial  defenders  of  nature,  should  yet  in  this  so  undeservedly 
desert  it,  as  to  assert  all  war  to  be  utterly  unlawful ;  not  indeed 
by  virtue  of  the  law  of  nature,  or  of  Moses,  but  of  Christ,  who, 
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ther  my,  has  p^ected  the  two  kametf  and  superadded  hi^er 
and  more  sublime  precepts. 

But  still  I  cannot  see  that  this  sect  of  men  are  able  to  quit 
themselves  from  the  chai^  of  very  sreat  unreasonableness  in  mis 
assertion.  For  in  those  truths  mat  concern  the  theory  of 
the  Christian  religion,  as  about  the  Trinity  and  the  like,  they 
vehemently  contend  that  all  scriptureS|  howsoever  in  the  clearest 
s^pearance  of  natural  construction  looking  that  way,  vet  ought 
to  be  interpreted  and  brought  down  to  the  analogy  and  rules  of 
natural  reason.  But  here,  in  the  highest  concerns  of  practice, 
in  which  men's  lives  and  fortunes,  their  being  and  well-being  are 
immediately  interested,  they  strip  men  of  all  the  rights  of  nature, 
and  that  under  pretence  of  such  an  injunction  fix)m  the  Christian 
religion.  It  concerns  us  therefore  to  inquire  into  their  argu- 
ments ;  which  we  shall  do,  first,  by  examining  the  general  ground 
upon  which  they  stand;  and  then  by  traversing  those  several 
scriptures  which  these  men  allege  in  the  behalf  of  their  opinion. 

1.  First  of  all  then,  they  lay  this  as  the  foundation  of  all  their 
arguings  in  this  particular,  that  God  under  the  Mosaical  covenant 
maide  only  promises  of  temporal  possessions  and  blessings  to  his 
people;  and  therefore  giving  them  a  temporal  Canaan,  it  was 
necessaiy  that  he  should  allow  them  the  means  of  defending  it, 
which  was  properly  by  war,  and  repulsing  their  temporal  ene- 
mies: but  now  under  the  covenant  of  grace,  established  by  the 
mediatorship  of  Christ  with  the  world,  God  has  made  no  express 
promise  of  any  temporal  enjoyments  or  felicities;  but  rather, 
on  the  contrary,  bids  us  despise  and  take  our  minds  wholly  on 
from  them.  And  therefore,  according  to  the  tenor  of  such  a 
covenant,  he  has  made  no  provision  to  secure  his  people  in  any 
such  temporalities,  but  taken  from  them  all  right  of  war  and 
resistance. 

To  this,  which  is  a  proposition  current  through  the  main  body 
of  the  Socinian  divinity,  I  answer,  that  it  is  both  false  in  itself, 
and  as  to  the  present  purpose  hugely  inconclusive. 

For  first,  it  is  to  be  denied  that  God  transacted  with  his  people, 
under  the  Mosaical  covenant,  only  in  temporal  promises :  he  did 
indeed,  according  to  the  thick  genius  of  that  people,  too  much 
intent  upon  wondly  happiness,  express  and  shadow  forth  spiri- 
tual blessings  under  temporal ;  but  that  they  had  hopes,  and  con- 
sequently promises  of  a  better  life  after  this,  is  clear  trom  sundry 
places,  as  particularly  that  in  Psalm  Ixxiii.  24,  where  David  says 
to  God,  Thou  shalt  guide  me  with  thy  counsel  here,  and  after* 
ward  receive  me  to  glory."  And  it  is  clear  from  all  the  forego- 
mg  verses,  diat  by  the  guidance  of  God's  counsel,  he  understood 
God's  favour  to  mm  throu^out  all  the  whole  compass  of  his  life. 
But  more  fuUy  in  Heb.  xi.  13,  where  the  divine  author,  speak- 
ing of  the  ancient  heroes  before  the  times  of  the  gospel,  says, 
that  ^'  they  all  died  in  the  faith,  not  having  received  the  promises^ 
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but  hsving  seen  Ibem  aftr  off,  and  were  persuaded  of  them,  and 
embraced  them,  and  confessed  that  they  were  strangers  and 
pilgrims  on  the  earth.''  What  could  be  said  more  fully  and  ex* 
pressly  to  show  the  insolence  of  that  assertion,  that  by  taking 
fiom  the  Mosaical  church  all  promise  of  future  blessedness, 
would' degrade  them  to  the  rank  of  brutes  and  swine,  and  epi-^ 
cures,  who  lire  only  by  this  beastly  principle :  Let  us  eat  and 
drink  to-day,  for  to*morrow  we  shall  die. 

And  finder,  it  is  also  false,  that  God  has  under  the  corenant 
of  grace  made  no  temporal  prorision  for  the  persons  under  it. 
For  what  mean  those  words  of  Christ,  Matt.  vi.  33,  "  Seek  ye 
first  the  kingdom  of  God,  and  aU  these  things  shall  be  added  unto 
you."  God  indeed  did  not  design  these  temporals  as  parts  of  the 
great  promised  blessing,  as  he  cBd  under  the  Mosaical  covenant, 
but  only  as  appendages  and  concomitants  of  it,  that  so  he  miriit 
show  the  spiritual  nature  of  this  covenant  to  be  much  above  that 
of  the  oth^ :  but  still  it  follows  not  but  Grod  has  made  an  allow* 
ance  of  temporal  necessaries  under  the  second  covenant,  though 
not  in  the  same  manner  and  upon  the  same  terms  that  he  did 
under  the  first.  It  is  clear  therefore,  that  the  contrary  proposi- 
tion is  felse ;  and  that  it  is  as  weak  in  the  nature  of  an  argument, , 
as  it  is  false  in  the  nature  of  a  proposition,  is  no  less  manifest. 

For  if  the  only  reason  that  made  war  lawful  to  the  Jews,  was 
because  it  was  a  means  to  secure  them  in  the  possession  of  their 
temporal  Canaan,  against  the  invasion  and  mcursions  of  the 
enemy,  then  when  there  was  no  such  incursion  or  invasion,  it 
ceased  to  be  lawful:  this  is  a  natural  inference.  But  the  con- 
trary is  evident:  for  we  know  that  they  commenced  a  lawful 
war  against  the  tribe  of  Benjamin,  their  brethren,  in  which  there 
could  be  no  pretence  either  of  securing  or  enlarging  the  borders 
of  the  promised  land ;  but  only  a  just  revenge  acted  upon  them, 
for  a  black  and  villanous  trespass  upon  the  laws  of  common 
justice  and  humanity. 

And  then  for  the  Christian  church;  suppose  they  should  have 
no  federal  or  spiritual  right  to  their  earthly  possessions,  yet  thev 
have  a  civil  and  a  natural  right ;  which  right  they  may  accord- 
ingly defend :  since,  by  virtue  of  the  covenant  of  grace,  to  have 
a  title  to  heaven ;  andf  withal  to  have  a  civil  and  temporal  claim 
to  their  earthly  estates;  and  further,  to  maintain  that  claim 
against  the  violence  of  an  enemy ;  are  not  at  all  opposite  or  con* 
trarv  one  to  the  other,  but  veiy  fairly  subordinate. 

But  that  I  may  thorougmy  pluck  up  this  false  foundation, 
grounded  upon  the  difference  of  the  two  covenants,  I  shall 
observe  this :  that  since  in  the  former  covenant  there  were  some 
things  of  moral  and  external  right,  some  things  only  of  positive 
institution,  peculiarly  made  for  and  restrained  to  the  church  and 
commonwealth  of  the  Jews;  whatsoever  alterations  and  abro-' 
gations  have  been  made  by  Christ  under  the  second  covenant, 
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were  onW  of  those  poatiye  laws,  peculiar  and  proper  to  ttie 
Jews ;  all  other  things,  which  depended  upon  the  eternal  and  im- 
mutable laws  and  rights  of  nature,  remaining  inviolately  the 
same  under  both  covenants,  and  as  unchanged  as  nature  itself. 
Now  such  a  thing  I  affirm  die  right  of  war  to  be,  as  being  the 
result  and  dictate  of  that  grand  natural  right  of  self-preservation. 
It  is  the  voice  of  reason  and  nature,  that  we  should  defend  our 

Eersons  from  assassination,  and  our  estates  from  violence;  and 
e  that  seeks  for  rescue  from  any  thing  but  a  vigorous  resist* 
ance,  will  find  himself  wronged  to  that  degree,  that  it  will  be 
too  late  for  him  to  be  righted. 

Having  thus  removed  the  false  ground  of  the  arguments 
proving  the  utter  unlawfrilness  of  war ;  I  come  now  to  see  what 
countenance  this  opinion  receives  from  scripture;  from  which 
the  abettors  of  it  argue  thus:  If  we  are  expressly  commanded, 
"  not  to  resist  evil,  but  being  smitten  on  the  right  cheek,  to  tum 
the  other  also,"  as  in  Matt.  v.  39 ;  and  to  '^  recompense  no  man 
evil  for  evil,"  nor  to  "  avenge  ourselves,  but  rather  to  give  place 
to  wrath,"  as  in  Rom.  xii.  17,  19.  If  also  we  are  commanded  to 
^Move  our  enemies,"  as  in  the  same  Matt,  v.,  then  war,  which 
includes  in  it  the  clean  contrary,  is  utterly  imlaMdul. 

Before  I  answer  these  particular  scriptures,  I  shall  premise 
this :  What  if  we  should  answer  Socinus  in  his  own  words  ? 
who  in  his  book  De  Jesu  Christo  Servaiore^  disputing  against 
Covelus  for  the  disproving  of  Christ's  satisfaction,  has  the  hardi* 
ness  to  say,  that  the  word  satisfaction  is  not  to  be  found  in  scrip- 
ture: which  is  true.  But  supposing  that  it  were;  yet  it  being, 
in  his  judgment,  contrary  to  nght  reason,  it  was  not,  he  says,  to 
be  admitted  in  the  sense  naturally  signified  by  it.  So  say  I ; 
these  scriptures  indeed,  however  mey  prohibit  self-defence,  yet 
ibis  being  contrary  to  the  light  of  nature  and  right  reason,  they 
are  not  to  be  admitted  in  their  proper  signification.  Surely  this, 
though  it  were  a  bold  and  a  profane  speech,  yet  to  him  it  were  a 
very  full  answer,  who  makes  the  veiy  same  plea  upon  a  parallel 
occasion. 

But  we  shall  not  need  such  refuges.  To  those  scriptures 
therefore,  I  answer,  that  they  are  to  be  understood  oiuy  of 
private  revenge  acted  by  one  particular  man  upon  another,  and 
not  of  a  public,  managed  by  the  authority  of  the  magistrate: 
but  such  a  revenge  only  is  war.  That  the  words  are  so  to  be 
imderstood  is  clear,  as  the  occasion  of  those  in  Matt.  v.  shows : 
for  Christ's  design  was  to  beat  down  that  corrupt  and  false  doss 
of  the  Pharisees  upon  the  law,  who  taught  that  it  was  lawful  for 
any  pnvate  man  to  right  and  revenge  himself  with  his  own 
hands ;  provided  that  he  observed  the  just  measure  of  equality 
between  the  evil  which  he  sufifered,  and  the  evil  which  he  re- 
turned: whereas  indeed  Moses  committed  the  execution  of  this 
law  of  retaliation  only  to  the  magistrate.    Hereupon  Christ  tells 
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lliein,  fhat  it  was  the  duty  of  prirate  men  not  to  resist  evil,  nor 
to  revenge  themselves,  but  being  smitten  upon  one  cheek  to 
torn  the  other;  which  words  are  not  literally  to  be  understood, 
for  neither  Chnst  himself  nor  the  apostle  Paul  so  behaved  them- 
selves: but  being  smitten  upon  the  iace,  they  expostulated  the 
injury  of  the  blow,  John  xviii.  23,  and  Acts  xxiii.  3.  But  they 
are  only  a  hyperbolical  speech,  prescribing  a  veiy  great  degree 
of  patience  and  composure  of  mmd ;  and  that  of  die  two,  we 
diould  rather  choose,  having  received  one  injurious  blow,  to  ofie** 
ourselves  to  another,  than  to  sin  against  God  by  revenging  it 

But  that  this  prohibition  of  revenge,  further  urged  in  Rom. 
zii.  19,  concerns  only  private  men,  and  not  absolutely  damns  all 
kind  of  revenge,  acted  by  a  public  person,  is  manifest ;  for  not 
above  six  verses  off,  namely,  in  ch.  xiii.  4,  the  apostle  is  so  far 
fiom  denying  this  to  the  magistrate,  that  he  tells  us  it  is  Jie 
veiy  design  of  his  o£Bce :  and  that  ^'  he  beareth  not  the  sword 
in  vain ;"  as,  being  ^^  the  minister  of  God,  a  revenger,  to  execute 
wradi  upon  him  that  doeth  evil."  We  cannot  merefore  make 
ttie  apo^e  to  forbid  all  revenge,  without  a  gross  and  a  palpable 
contradicting  of  himself.  But  besides,  as  touching  revenge, 
which  is  properly  a  retaliation,  or  repaying  one  evil  tor  another, 
fliat  this  IS  not  a  thing  in  its  nature  unlawful,  is  invincibly 
proved  by  this:  that  God,  by  an  express  law,  under  the  Mo- 
saical  economy,  committed  the  exercise  of  it  to  the  magistrate. 
But  were  it  a  thing  in  the  very  nature  of  it  unjust,  God  could 
not  so  much  as  permit  or  allow  the  practice  of  it,  much  less 
countenance  it  by  a  law. 

As  for  the  next  injunction,  of  ^Moving  our  enemies,"  I 
answer ;  1.  That  it  is  there  directed  by  Christ  to  particular  per- 
sons, not  public  bodies  or  whole  nations.  2.  But  secondly,  ad« 
mittbg  that  it  extends  to  these  also,  yet  I  assume  that  the  love 
here  commanded  is  not  properly  a  love  of  friendship,  but  a  love 
ct  charity ;  which  consists  m  a  freedom  from  any  malice  to,  or 
hatred  of,  our  enemies'  persons :  and  this  may  continue  and  be 
maintained,  even  while  a  man,  either  in  the  defence  or  vindica* 
tion  of  his  country,  kills  his  adversaiy  in  the  field.  For  I  sup- 
pose a  judge  may  be  in  charity  with  a  malefactor  while  he 
condemns  him ;  and  the  executioner  have  no  design  of  hatred  to 
him  whom,  by  the  duty  of  his  olBBce,  he  makes  a  sacrifice  to 
common  justice. 

The  case  is  the  same  in  war;  where,  when  a  man  IdUs 
another,  it  is  not  because  he  has  not  a  love  of  charity  to  his  per* 
son,  but  because  he  is  bound  to  love  his  prince  and  his  country 
wi&  a  greater. 
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SERMON  XVUI. 

PAST  n. 

Romans  xn.  18. 

If  it  be  possibky  as  much^  as  lieih  in  fouj  Uoe  peaceabfy  with  alt 

men, 

2.  The  second  argum«xt  to  prove  &e  unla^rfuhess  of  all  war. 
Is  taken  from  that  prophecy  in  Isaiah  ii«  4,  where  it  is  said  of 
those  that  shall  live'  in  the  times  of  the  gospel^  that  they  shaB 
''beat  their  swords  into  ploas;fa-dtBre8,  and  their  spears  into 
pnming-hooks ;"  and  '.'  nation  shall  not  lift  up  sword  against  na^ 
tion,  neither  stvall  tliey  learn  war  any  more." 

^n9u>.  But  to  lids  I  answer,  1.  That  prophecies  only  fopetell 
the  future  event  of  things,  but  determine  nothing  concerning 
either  the  lawfulness  or  unlawfiilness  of  those  thmgs.  2.  u 
these  words  are  understood  literally,  diat  after  the  coming  of  the 
Messias  war  shall  eveiy  where  cease ;  then  they  prove  nothings 
but  what  the  Jews  pretend  to  prove  by  diem,  which  is,  that 
JesUs  Christ  is  not  tiie  Messias ;  forasmuch  as  since  his  coimng 
we  have  seen  no  such  thing  as  a  general  cessation  of  war  over 
the  world. 

For  the  exjdieation  of  this  place  therefore  we  must  obseiire ; 
&at  in  scripture,  things  have  those  effects  ascribed  to  them  which 
they  have  a  natural  ntness  to  produce ;  thouefa  by  accident,  and 
o&er  impediments,  they  never  actually  produce  them»  Thus^ 
because  the  ^spel  delivers  such  preoq)ts  to  die  world,  which  it 
men  would  live  up  to  there  would  certainly  ensue'  such  a  xm^ 
versal  peace  and  tianquillity ;  therefore  the  production  of  such  a 
peace  is  ascribed  to  the  gospel,  though*  through  the  vice  and 
oorruption  of  men,  the  case  of  things  rail  out  to  be  much  othei^ 
wise. 

But  it  may  be  replied,  that  fhen,  however,  those  who  obey  and 
live  up  to  the  precepts  of  the  gospel,  ought  to  abstain  from^  all 
war ;  whence  it  follows,  that  according  to  those  precepts,  war  is 
unkwfiil. 

■  I  answer,  that  upon  simposition  of  such  in  absolute  ob^ 
dienee>to  the  doctrine  of  Christ,  war  indeed  would  not  he  law« 
fill,  because  the  veiy  ground  and  occasion  of  it  would  be  taken 
away,  by  the  inoffensive  behaviour  of  one  man  towards  another. 
But  the  dispute  is  here  concerning  what  is  lawful  to  be  done 
when  the  generaUfy  of  the  world  hve  not  according  to  the  tenor 
of  this  doctrine,  but  invade  the  ri^ts  of  others,    ui  which  case 
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I  affirm,  diat  the  gospel  rends  not  from  any  the  privileges  of  a 
natural  defence,  and  the  prosecution  of  justice  in  a  lawful  war. 
As  for  instance,  the  gospel,  as  much  as  any  doctrine  can  do, 
makes  provision  fliat  there  should  be  no  thieves  or  murderers  in 
the  world,  by  a  prohibition  of  those  unhallowed  courses:  but 
yet  when  it  ialls  out  that  men  obey  not  those  prohibitions,  but 
engage  in  such  practices,  surely  it  does  not  strip  the  magis* 
trate  of  all  right  to  animadvert  upon  such  ofienders,  but  leaves 
the  axe  as  sharp  and  the  gibbet  as  strong  as  ever  it  was  under  the 
law.    This  exception  therefore  concludes  nothbg. 

But  then  by  me  way,  for  the  further  clearing  of  the  text  from 
the  Jews'  objection,  raised  out  of  it  i^ainst  Jesus  Christ's  being 
tfie  Messias ;  besides  what  has  been  said,  I  add  frirther,  as  to  the 
very  literal  impletion  of  the  prophecy,  that  when  it  is  foretold 
that  a  diing  shall  come  to  pass  m  the  time  of  the  gospel,  it  is  not 
necessary  to  understand  that  it  must  happen  immediately  upon 
the  introduction  of  it,  and  to  be  always  to  be  found  in  the 
world  during  the  contmuance  of  the  gospel:  but  it  is  sufficient 
if  it  come  to  pass  and  be  folfilled  in  any  period  of  it.  And  who 
knows,  but  before  the  world  ends  God  may  ^ve  the  gospel  such 
a  progress  over  the  earth,  and  withal  such  a  mighty  influence 
upon  me  hearts  of  those  that  profess  it,  that  there  may  be  such  a 
universal  peace  to  be  seen  amongst  all  nations,  and  such  glorious 
halcyon  ds^,  as  the  Very  literal  purport  ck  these  prophecies 
seems  to  exhibit  to  us.  From  whence  I  infer,  that  we  must  first 
see  an  end  of  all  things,  before  the  Jews'  objection  can  be  ad- 
mitted to  prove  what  it  does  intend. 

3.  The  third  argument  for  the  unlawfrilness  of  war,  is  taken 
from  that  place  in  Matt.  xxvi.  52,  where  Christ  commanding 
Peter  to  put  up  his  sword,  tells  him,  that  '^  aD  they  that  take  the 
sword  sha.ll  perish  by  the  sword."  From  whence  it  follows, 
"tfiat  since  Christ  allowed  not  his  disciple  the  use  of  the  swon}, 
and  that  upon  such  an  occasion  as  the  defence  of  his  master, 
and  him  also  the  Lord  and  Saviour  of  the  world,  certainly  be 
would  not  allow  of  it  as  lawful  upon  any  other  occasion  wlm^tso- 
ever.  To  this  I  answer,  that  the  sense  and  meaning  of  eveiy 
speech  is  to  be  limited  to  the  subject-matter  of  it,  and  also  to  be 
measured  by  that  which  first  occasioned  the  utterance  of  it 
Now  Christ  reprehends  Peter,  because  that  by  an  unwarranted 
thou^  perhaps  a  well-meaning  zeal,  and  without  anv  leave, 
either  had  or  asked  from  Christ  himself,  he  flew  upon  tne  higb- 
priest's  servant  in  that  manner.  The  words  therefore,  howsoever 
uttered  in  general  terms,  signify  only  thus  much;  that  those  who 
without  any  call  or  warrant  fit)m  the  lawful  superior  power,  but 
merely  by  the  instigation  of  a  hot  zeal,  and  a  hotter  head,  shall 
presume  to  use  the  sword,  such  "shall  perish  by  the  sword.*' 
But  this  concludes  nothing  against  the  lawfulness  of  those  men's 
waging  war,  who  come  to  it  armed  with  the  authentic  call  of  the 
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supreme  magistrate,  to  ^om  God  has  committed  the  defence  of 
the  subject  and  the  administration  of  justice.  It  is  indeed  a 
dagger  in  the  throat  of  their  cause,  who  can  dare  to  raise  armies, 
ruin  countries,  and  subvert  goyemments,  upon  no  other  com- 
mission,  than  the  impulse  of  a  furious  ambition  and  a  pretended 
inspiration. 

4.  The  fourth  and  last  argument  for  the  unlawfulness  of  war 
may  be  framed  thus:  that  which  proceeds  from  a  sinful  cause, 
and  produces  sinful,  unlawful  effects,  that  itself  is  unlawful.  But 
so  does  war.  For  the  sinfulness  of  its  cause,  we  haye  an  accoimt 
of  that  in  James  iy.  1,  "  Whence  come  wars  and  fightings  among 
you  ?  Come  they  not  hence,  even  of  your  lusts  ?"  And  for  the 
unlawfulness  of  its  effects,  we  need  only  sunrey  our  own  expe* 
rience,  without  recurring  to  any  further  histories  to  inform  us, 
what  dismal  cruelties,  rapines,  and  outrages  are  the  constant 
inseparable  attendants  of  war.  Now  for  that  which  issues  from 
so  eyil  a  beginning,  and  draws  after  it  such  eyil  consequences,  it 
is  certainly  yeiy  strange  if  it  should  not  be  in  a  high  degree  eyil 
itself.    But  to  this  I  answer : 

(1.)  As  for  that  place  of  St.  James,  it  speaks  only  of  personal 
Quarrels  and  dissensions  between  particular  men,  and  not  of  na* 
tional  hostilities  managed  by  the  public  conduct  of  the  magistrate ; 
which  only  is  the  thing  here  disputed  of. 

(2.)  But  secondly,  admit  that  the  words  may  be  extended  to 
national  hostilities  and  wars  between  people  ana  people ;  yet  the 
apostle  speaks  only  of  .what  usually  are  the  causes  of  war ;  and 
not  what  are  so  of  necessity  and  according  to  the  nature  of  the 
thing  itself:  which,  thou^  on  one  side  they  are  unlawful, 
namely  on  that  which  giyes  the  offence ;  yet  on  the  other,  the 
causes  of  it  are  not  always  men's  lusts ;  but  a  rational  defence  of 
their  country,  and  a  due  vindication  of  public  justice. 

In  a  word,  it  is  one  thing  to  speak  of  war,  as  actually  it  uses  to 
be  managed,  and  another  to  speak  of  it  as  it  ought  and  may  be 
managed.  And  this  affords  also  an  answer  to  the  second  part  of 
the  argument,  concerning  those  sad  and  sinful  effects  that  follow  it, 
as  imjust  violences,  rapines,  cruelties,  and  the  like.  Of  all  which 
it  is  to  be  said,  that  they  proceed  only  bom  the  corruption  and  vice 
of  those  who  manage  it,  but  are  utterly  extraneous  to  the  nature  of 
war,  considered  precisely  in  itself.  I  Know  no  action  so  good  and 
allowable  but  may  derive  a  contagion  by  passing  through  ul  hands. 
But  we  are  not  to  jud^  of  the  nature  of  any  thing  or  action,  by 
that  which  is  only  accidental  to  it.  The  nature  of  war  consists 
properly  either  in  the  repelling  of  an  mtended,  or  the  revenging  of 
a  received  injury.  But  whether  this  be  done  with  unjust  rapmes 
and  hideous  cruelties  upon  the  innocent,  or  duly  and  justly,  the 
nature  of  war  is  still  the  same :  the  quality  is  indeed  altered  from 
just  to  unjust,  but  that  amounts  to  no  more  than  the  ill  performing 
of  a  thing  in  itself  indifferent. 
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AbA  tkaa  I  bete  answered  all  the  argnmetits  tiiat  to  me  seem 
to  be  rf  any  mom^it  to  prove  the  absolute  unlawfulness  of  all 
iRrar;  upon  the  strength  of  which  answers,  I  think  I  may  reckon 
upon  it  as  a  prorea  assertion,  that  war  is  not  a  thing  m  itself 
uslawfiil. 

I  suppose  nobody  will  conclude  the  foregoing  discourse  to 
luiye  been  a  commendation  of  war,  much  less  an  exhortation  to 
it.  It  is  indeed  a  lawful,  but  a  sad  remedy.  And  I  &ink  there 
is  none  who  looks  upon  it  as  a  sufficient  argument  to  persuade 
him  that  the  cutting  off  a  leg  or  an  arm  is  a  desirable  tfamg,  be- 
cause it  is  better  to  do  so,  than  to  have  a  ^ngrene  spread  itself 
orer  the  whole  body.  Caustics  and  corrosives  may  be  endured, 
but  certainly  the  causes  that  make  them  necessary  are  not  to  be 
ehosen.  War  can  be  desired  only  in  the  nature  of  a  remedy, 
and  a  remedy  always  supposes  an  evil.  And  I  know  no  argu- 
ment so  strong  to  prove  die  lawfiilness  of  war,  but  that  war  itself 
is  a  stronger  argument  to  prove  the  worth  and  the  convenience  of 
peace. 

I  have  now  done  with  the  first  general  inquiry,  concerning  the 
raeasores  by  which  die  great  duty  of  peaceableness  is  to  be  de- 
termined: which  was,  whether  war  could  be  at  all  lawful?  I 
come  now  to  ^  second,  which  is  to  inquire,  upon  supposition 
that  it  may  be  lawful.  When  and  where  it  ought  to  be  judged  so  ? 
And  here  I  shall, 

Flr8^  Lay  down  some  genml  grounds  that  may  authorize  war. 
And, 
Secondly,  Descend  to  the  resolution  of  particular  cases. 
For  the  first  of  these,  I  shall  lay  these  four  general  grounds  of 
the  lawfulness  of  it,  premising  first  what  is  the  nature  of  peace. 

Peace  is  properly  the  mutual  forbearance  of  acts  of  hostility  or 
annoyance,  in  order  to  the  preservation  of  our  nature  in  all  its  due 
rights  and  capacities. 

It  is  clear  therefore,  that  peace  is  a  means  or  mstrument  de- 
signed only  to  such  an  end.  Now  that  ceasing  to  be  able  to 
compass  this  end,  to  which  it  is  designed,  ceases  also  to  be  an  in- 
strument or  means,  and  consequently  to  engage  us  to  use  it: 
whereupon  it  is  lawfiil  to  enter  into  a  contrary  estate,  namely  of 
hostility  or  war.  From  whence  follow  these  assertions,  as  so 
many  general  grounds  of  it. 

1.  When  those  with  whom  we  are  at  peace  declare  that  they 
will  annoy  us,  unless  we  cut  off  our  limbs,  and  injure  and  mangle 
our  bodies;  and  accordingly  upon  our  refiisal  disturb  us;  as 
Nabaah  the  Ammonite  did  to  the  men  of  Jabesh  Gilead,  offering 
them  peace  only  upon  condition  that  they  would  let  hun  thrust 
out  their  ri^t  eyes,  1  Sam.  xi.  2 ;  it  is  in  such  a  case  lawfiil  to 
iBtpel  and  resist  tiiat  force  or  disturbance.  For  every  one  has  a 
ri^t  to  preserve  his  limbs  and  the  Acuities  of  his  nature. 
'  2.  When  those  with  whom  we  are  at  peace  declare  war  wiOi 
Vol.  IV 33  y  2 
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^8)  unless  we  will  reiMHiiioe  oUr  i^liffkm,  and  npmi  dur  pifufal'do 
80 ;  which  is  the  case  of  the  pope's  exposing  the  domikuoas  at' 
th<N$e  whom  he  calls  heretics  to  the  intasion  ot  othnr  -  pfinoes ;  '^ik 
ip.  then  lawful  to  repel  and  resist  that  force  or  hiYaaion*'  Vt^ 
reason  is,  because  every  man  has  a  natural  right  to  theuse.cfj 
that  which  he  apprehends  indispensably  ^xonduce  to  his  chkft^ 
good:  and  that. is  his  religion.  • 

:3.  When  one  nation  injures  another  to  that  degree,  «8' to  blasiF 
its  honour  and  r^utetion ;  it  is  lawful .  to  reytn^  that  •  pablio 
breach  of  honour  by  a  public  war.  The  reason  is^*  bdeauaa  tfid 
honour  of  a  nation  is  an  absolutely  neoessatry  to.  the  wel&re  %ad> 
support  of  it,  as  its  trade  or  Commerce;  k  being  indeed  the  gnmlb 
instFument  pf  both,  and  perhaps 'also  ttf  its  very  liafeiy  end nriial 
subsistence:,  it  being  seldbm  known,  that  a  goremmeiift 
honoured  and  despised  abroad,  did  long  presenr^.  itself  in 
and  re9pect  at  home. 
.  4,  When  those  with  whom  we  are  at  peace  declare  war  with 
us,  unless  we  will  ^uit  our  civil  rights,  as  our  estates  and  iamdyf 
lies,  and  the  potection  of  the  laW9,  and  aecoidin^y  upon-  DQf  ke- 
hsil  do  so :  it  is  law^  to  enter  into  war  with  those  who'  wake 
$uch  Senoro^chments  upon  us.  The  reason  isybecfluaofwhleii  mit 
$K>Gieties  are  consdtuted  aiid  submitted  to,  every  mka  so  sobmiUiag 
to  them  has  a  natural  right  to  the:  conveniencesiassi  Mj^ymeifeits.  w 
such  societies. 

Now  the  foundation  of  the  lawfulness  txf  war  in  all  the  iblre- 
mentioned  cases  is,  because  whatsoever  a  man  has  a  lawful  rfgUl 
to  possess  or  enjoy,  he  has  by  consequence  a  right  to  use  uli'tfaose 
ijDteaiks  which  are  absolutely  necessiury  to;  the  possesnon  at  enjoy- 
ment of  that  thing. 

You  will  say  now,  that  accordibg  to  this  dbotme,  -  when  -  ihe 
prince  Encroaches  upon:  his  subject^- bodies,  estates, ! or  feUgion; 
they  may  lawfully  resist  or  oppose  him. 

.  This '  objiection  brings,  in  the  lesolntibn,  of  the '  first  paiticalar 
case  pcopo^ed  by  us  to  be  discussed^  which:  is:  Whether  lit  be 
la\i|rfiil  for  subjects  in  any  case  to  make  war  upon  thewagpsc^ 
trate?  My  answer  to  it  is  in  the  negBti^e:-  And  the  renson  is^ 
becausei  the  subject  has  resigned  up  all  riffht.of  Tesistanne  iaka 
the  hands  of  his  prince  and  governor.  And  for  this*  we  nuuH 
observe,  that  as  every  man  has  naturally  a  right  to  resbtimyMfB 
thai  shall  anndy  him  m  his  lawful  engo^ents;  sehe  has  a'gehe- 
ral  natur^  right,  by  which  he  is  master  of  all  tbe  particttkMP 
lights  of  his  nature,  so  as  to  retain  Ifaekn  or  ireoede  6om  themy 
9nd  give  them  away  as  he  pleases.  •  Now  when  :a  inan'ciniflebts 
to  be  a.flubject,  and  to  acknowledge  anyone  for  -hirgori^niory  htf 
does  by  that  very  action  invest  him  with  afl  ,fte  'n^essaiy  meant 
#f  bduaga  governor;  the  diief  of  which  is,  a  quitting  ud  pa|t>i 
ing  with  tnat  natural  rigjht  of  resisting  him  upon;  any  oecstebn 
tHiatsorvei);.    And  every  man  oonscnts'to  farve^miehna'one.^ 
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gOTimofi  frolnwhom  he  coyenanis  to  reoeiye  pfoteotion,  ttad  to 
yflMttx  he  does  not  aotoally  declaie  a  non-subjectioii. 

This  being  laid  down,  it  follows,  that  it  is  not  more  natnnl 
A>r  a  maoa  to  resist  another  particular  man,  who  would  deprive 
Ijiim  of  his  rights,  than  it  is  natural  finr  him  not  to  reast  his  prtnee 
upon  the  same  occasion.  Forasmuch  as  by  a  superior  and  general 
light  of  nature,  he  ha$  parted  widi  &is  partkufar  right  of  resist- 
ance :  and  consequently  having  given  his  prince  the  propriety  of 
H,  .he.  cannot  any  more  use  it,  umeas  his  prince  should  sarreodei 
it  back  to  him  again ;  which. here  is  not  supposedv  And  thi»  n 
die  ground  upon  which  I  judge  a  resistance  of  the  supreme 
losagistxate,  both  udawfiil  and  Irrational.  But  there  have  not 
been  wanting  in  jthe  world  scholam  to  teach^  aitf.well  as  soUieTS  to 
act  the  eontraiv.  Such  as  have  weakened  the  ties  of  govevn^ 
ment,  and  shaicen  the  supremacy  of  princes,  by  prescribing  of 
cases  in  which  this  duty  of  nonresistance  binds  not  &e  sub)eet « 
and  by  which  they  are  so  discharged  of  their  aUegiance,  as  tO'  bt 
let  loose  to  carve  for  themselves,  and  to  restrain  thebr  superiors. 

But  before  I  come  tp  survey  any  of  their  opudons,  I  aball 
{>remise  this  rule  or  maxim :  that  those  whom  die  people  have  m 
right  of  proceeding  against,  so  as  to  punish  them;  by  law ;  those 
also  diey  may  proceed  against  by  war  and  open  iorce,  in  case 
HM  legal  course  of  proceeding  be  obstructed. 

The  reason  is,  because  war  is  a  remedy  npoui  the  defimk  of 
law ;  and  therefore  where  the  coercive  power  of  the  *  law  cannot 
have  its  effect,  war  is  to  take  place,  and  siqpply  the  want  .of  it: 
UK  judicia  desinunty  incipU  betluffi^  savs  Grotius,  in  his  second 
book  De  Jure  Belliy  cap.  i.  sect.  2.  Upon  which  ground  it  is; 
that  one  private  man  cannot  revenge  an  injunr  upon  another  by 
open  force ;  the  law  being  open  for  him  to  ri^nt  lumself  by  ;  but 
one  nation  may  by  force  and  war  revenge  an  iniury  done  to  it  by 
another  nation ;  because  there  is  no  provision  of  a  coefcive  powet 
slated  by  a  law  between  them,  by  which  one  nation  may  imgitad 
die  other,  and  so  have  a  reparation  of  an  injuiy  made- it  by  die  sear 
tenee  of  a  common  judge.  Now  I  prenuse  this  observation  to  shoiw, 
that  whosoever  teaches  that  the  people  may.  judicially  proeeed 
against  and  punish  their  prince,  the  same  person  does  by  conse* 
quence  affirm  that  the  people  may  also  take  up  aims  agunst  him^ 
when  diey  cannot  otherwise  bring  him  to  sudh  a  judicial  process.  ' 
.  This  being  observed,  I  cannot  but  set  before  you  those  sereral 
cas^s  assigned  by  Grotius  in  his  first  book  De  Jure  BelK,  and 
foUrai  chapter,  in  which  he  asserts  it  lawfiil  for  the  people  to 
proeeed  against  their  prince.  As, 
!   (1.)   Wiy^n    according  to    the    professed  constitution  of  tke 

SVemment,  die  prince  is  accountable  to  the  people,  as  'ut  Imoe* 
*moni  where  the  people  owned  a  coercive  power  eiver  dieif 
king,  which  power,  they  deposited  in  the  heads  of  their  ephori; 
whOy.by  viitue  thereof,  restrained,  the  king  «t  the  peopk's  {deaanai 
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(2.)  When  a  prince  quits  and  relinquishes  all  right  of  gorem* 
ment :  after  which  action,  he  says,  the  prince  may  be  dealt  withal 
as  any  other  private  man. 

(3.)  When  he  would  transfer  and  alienate  the  right  of  gorem- 
ment  to  another ;  in  which  endeavour,  he  says,  the  subjects  may 
hinder,  and  by  force  resist  him. 

(4.)  When  he  actually  attempts  the  destruction  of  all  his 
people. 

(5.)  When  he  holds  the  grant  of  the  sovereignty  from  the 
people  upon  conditions,  and  fails  in  the  fulfilling  of  those  con- 
ditions. 

(6.)  When  the  prince  holds  but  part  of  the  supreme  power, 
the  senate  or  peo{ue  holding  the  other  part :  in  which  case,^  if 
the  prince  invades  that  part  of  the  sovereign  power  not  belonging 
to  him,  those,  to  whom  that  part  does  belong,  may  resist  him. 
According  to  this  doctrine,  those  amongst  us  who  taught  that  the 
king  was  one  of  the  three  estates,  and  that  the  parliament  was  a 
power  coordinate  with  him,  did  by  consequence  teach,  that  in 
some  cases  they  might  make  war  upon  him ;  and  their  practice 
was  not  short  of  their  doctrine. 

(7.)  When,  in  the  conferring  of  the  sovereignty  to  a  prince, 
the  people  declare,  that  in  certain  cases  it  shall  be  lawful  for 
them  to  resist  him :  and  the  reason  is,  because  he  who  transfers 
his  right  to  another,  may  transfer  it  upon  what  terms  or  under 
what  reserves  he  thinks  fit.  This  seems  of  near  affinity  with 
the  fifUi  instance,  but  it  is  not  altogether  the  same :  for  *ihe 
former  is  suspended  upon  the  prince's  not  doing  of  something 
which  he  conditioned  to  do ;  but  this  speaks  not  of  the  prince's 
action,  but  of  some  events  of  affairs,  under  which  the  people  put 
in  caution,  that  their  subjection  to  him  should  cease. 

These  aphorisms  I  had  rather  rehearse  than  animadvert  upon ; 
the  great  reputation  of  the  author  making  all  censures  upon  him, 
thourii  perhaps  true,  yet  unhandsome.  But  the  foundation 
which  he  had  laid  a  little  before,  in  the  seventh  section  of  the 
same  chapter,  seems  large  enough  to  bear  all  these  super* 
structures,  and  many  more.  For  proposing  the  question.  Whe- 
ther the  law  of  not  resisting  the  mamstrate  binds  the  subject 
in  a  great,  imminent,  and  extreme  danger?  he  answers,  that 
most  Taws,  human  and  divine,  though  running  in  absolute 
terms,  yet  imply  a  condition  of  relaxation  in  cases  of  ex- 
tremi^.  And  K>r  this  law,  of  not  resisting  the  magistrate,  he 
says  it  sprung  first  firom  the  consent  of  the  people,  who  for  the 
benefits  of  government  and  society,  resigned  memselves  up  to 
the  absolute  disposal  of  a  sovereign  ;  which  people,  he  says,  had 
they  been  asked  whether  they  would  have  chosen  rather  to  die, 
than  in  any  case  whatsoever  to  resist  their  sovereign  with  an 
armed  power,  he  conceives  they  would  never  have  owned  that  to 
have  been  their  wUl  and  intention ;  and  consequently,  that  the 
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sense  of  that  law,  which  is  to  be  measured  by  the  sense  of  those 
from  whose  consent  it  took  force,  oug^t  still  to  be  supposed  to 
imply  an  exception  in  cases  of  extreme  danger.  And  accordingly 
lie  concludes,  in  page  87,  that  for  his  part  he  could  not  con- 
demn a  people,  under  such  a  dan^r,  so  defending  themselves: 
that  is,  by  a  resistance  of  the  magistrate ;  for  that  is  the  thing 
that  he  is  debating  of  expressly,  and  exemplifies  it  by  the 
Maccabees  defending  themselves  widi  an  army  against  Antiochus. 

This  assertion,  I  am  apt  to  think,  in  the  fuU  improvement  of 
it,  would  widen  itself  to  a  veiy  stranse  latitude.  But  thus 
much  mav  be  said  for  this  author,  ttiat  he  breathed  a  popular  air, 
and  Uvea  a  member  of  a  commonwealth,  which  needed  such 
maxims  as  these  to  justify  its  being  so. 

But  David  Paraeus  has,  with  a  much  more  bare&ced  impu- 
dence, flown  in  the  hce  of  sovereignty,  in  a  set  and  long  dispute 
upon  Rom.  xiii.,  a  strange  text,  one  would  think,  to  preach  re- 
bellion upon.  His  arguments  therefore  I  shall  briefly  examine 
and  remove,  and  so  conclude  this  question. 

The  whole  discourse  stands  upon  these  two  propositions. 

Prop,  1.  The  first  is,  that  it  is  lawful  for  the  inferior  magis- 
trates to  resist  and  punish  the  supreme ;  and  some  of  the  cases 
in  which  they  may  do  so  are  these.  1.  If  he  blasphemes  God, 
or  causes  others  to  do  so.  2.  If  he  does  the  subjects  some  great 
uqury.  His  words  are.  Si  ipsis  Jwi  atrox  injuria;  a  term  of  a 
very  large  comprehension,  and  it  is  hard  if  any  pretence  cannot 
clodie  itself  with  this  name.  3.  If  the  subjects  cannot  fireely 
enjov  their  lives,  estates,  and  consciences. 

This,  I  say,  subverts  all  government ;  for  if  the  prince  may  be 
punished,  it  rollows, 

(1.)  That  he  is  not  supreme;  for  aU  punishment,  as  such,  is 
an  act  of  the  superior  upon  the  inferior. 

(2.)  If  the  mferior  ma^strates  may  punish  him,  then  they 
may  also  judge  when  he  is  to  be  punished ;  and  consequently  the 
prince  is  never  secure,  since  it  is  in  their  power  to  judge  this 
when  they  think  fit ;  and  they  will  undoubtedly  think  it  fit,  when 
they  find  it  for  their  advantage. 

His  reasons  for  this  doctrine  are  principally  these  two. 

1.  He  lays  down  this  division:  kings  are  absolute,  or  by  com- 
pact; and  subjoins,  that  there  is  none  in  Europe  but  is  by  com* 
pact,  and  upon  conditions.  Upon  this  he  reasons  thus ;  that 
such  a  prince,  violating  the  conditions  upon  which  he  holds  the 
sovereignty,  may  be  judged  by  the  people  or  senate  that  made 
him  prince,  upon  those  conditions. 

To  this  I  answer,  first,  that  those  who  hold  the  supremacy  upon 
any  such  conditional  grant,  upon  default  of  these  conditions,  may  in- 
deed be  made  accountable  to  their  people ;  but  then  I  deny  that 
either  the  kings  of  England,  France,  or  Spain,  hold  their  king- 
doms by  any  such  compact.    Yet,  because  the  kings  of  England 
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'an  oadi-  nt  their'  coronation  to  govem  by  such  and  such  laira, 
'^^cfa,  in  case  they  should  not,  Milton,  and  such  othera,  are  so  bold" 
as  to  absolve  the  subject  from  his  allegiance;  I  shall,  to  dasdi  that 
puritan,  antimonarohical  tenet,  lay  down  tbic^  distinction,  that  it  is  one " 
thing  for  a  king  to  promise  to  manage  his  Idngly  office  according  to 
such  rules,  and  another  thing  to  take  upon  mm  &e  kingly  office* 
upon  condition  that  he  so-  ^vems :  it  is  this  latter  only  that  would 
render  him  accountable  to  his  people ;  but  the  former,  if  not  fulfilled^ 
is  not  breach  of  an  anteced^iit  condition,  but  only  breach  of  a  subse- 
quent promise,  for  the  sin  of  which  he  is  answerable  only  to  God. 
t  2.  The  odier- reason  for  the  inferior  magistrates'  resisting  the  sur 
preme  is  this;  becausethey  are  joined  wim  him  as  assoeia^  in  the 
goyen^ment,  and  God  has  committed  die  defence  of  the  people  to 
3iem  in  their  order ;  by  viitue  of  whidi  commission,  they  are  to  de- 
fend them  against  the  supreme  magistrate  himself,  if  a  tyrant,  as  well 
as  against  i^iy  other :  forasmuch  as  being  entrusted  with  the  people's- 
defence,  it  matters  not  who  the  persons  are,  i^ainst  whom  they  are' 
to  be  defended. 

But  to  tiiis  the  answer  is  read^,  by  a  positive  denial  of  that  false 
and  base  principle,  that  the  infenor  magistrates  are  associates  with 
the  supreme ;  and  that  God  immediately,  commissions  them  to  gO¥- 
em  and  defend  the  people.  For  they  are  not  the  prince's  associates, 
but  his  instruments  in  goyemment,  and  have  no  power  but  what 
they  receive  immediately  from  him ;  and  that  he  who  acts  by  aii* 
dbority  from  another,  cannot  by  that  authority  act  against  him,  whose 
will  and  gift  is  the  alone  cause  of  that  authority,  is  too  clear  to  need 
any  proof. 

It  would  be  too  long  particularly  to  insist  upon  his  othdr  reasons 
to  this  purpose ;  I  shall  reduce  them  therefore  to  general  heads,  an- 
nexing to  each  their  req)ectiye  solutions. 

(1.)  He  argues  from  several  scripture  instances;  as  Ehud  killing^ 
Eglon,  and  Jehu  killing  Joram. 

(2.)  From  many  instances  of  the  heathens,  as  the  Romans  depo- 
posing  Tarquinius. 

(3.)  From  several  speeches  of  princes,  acknowledging  a  kind  of  de- 

Fendence  upon,  and  an  accountableness  to  their  people.    To  which 
answer, 

(1.)  For  those  scripture  instances  and  examples,  that  most  of 
tfiem  are  set  down  without  any  approbation  or  disapprobation, 
but  only  by  a  bare  historical  narration ;  and  withal '  that  the 
honesty  of  the 'person  does  not -legalize  every  one  of  his  actions. 
And  periiaps  it  can  no  more  be  said,  that  to  depose  or  loll  a 

i)rince  is  just,  because  Ehud  and  Jehu  did  it,  than  because  David 
eft  Solomon  in  charge  to  revenge  an  old  injury  upon  Shimei,  a 
man  may  now-a-days,  having  pardoned  an  mjuty,  yet  justly 
cause  his  son  to  revenge  it.  Add  to  tfaisythat  those  persons  are 
said 'to  have  done  what  they  did  by  an  especial  commission  or  war- 
rant from  God ;  which  men  now-a-days  cannot  pretend  to. 
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.  (8»)  In.  the  neict  ptoee,  to  his  allegBfion  of  ike  enmple  of  the( 
^mans,  I  answer,  that  it  was  unlawfiil,  and  that  to  use  it  here 
IB  to  proT&  the  lawfulness  of  one  rebellion  by  another. 

(3.)  And  for  those  aeveial  speeches  and  coneessions.of  princes^ 
acknowledging  their  right  at  the  pec^le's  dispose,  I  answer,  that 
we  are  not  to  judge  of  the  ri^  of  princes  by  what  they  may 
aometimea  apeak  in  flatter^,  upon  design^  or  necessity..  Besides, 
that  the  ooncessiofts  this  or  thait  prince  maJces  from  hia  own  risht^ 
cannot  prejudice  or  infringe  the  right  of  others.  And  Uius 
ihacb-  for  Paneus^s  first  proposition,  hy  which  we  see  how  he  has 
aimed  inferigoir  magbtrates,  as  sherifis,  bailiffi,  constables,  and  the 
like,  agunst  their  prince;  and  it  is  much  diat  he  did  not  take 
care  afio.for  their  catling  of  triennial  parliaments.  But  does  h^ 
stop  here  ?  No,  he  proceeds  further  in  another  propositxon,.whidi 
isdiis: 

Pr$p.  2.  If  the  prince  shall  offer  violence  to  the  subject,  as  a 
tytaot,  murderer,  or  adulterer,  and  there  is  no  help  to  be  had 
from  any  inferior  magistrate,  then  it  is  lawful  for  every  jMivaAe 
Ban. to  defend  himself,  m  d  armisj  as  from  a  common  thief  or 
murderer. 

This  is  wholeaome  divinity  indeed,  and  it  was  not  to  be  doubted, 
but  that  the  former  assertion  would  in  the  end  produce  this.  His 
re^tsons  for  it  are  these  two. 

1.  Because  what  the  inferior  magistrates  may  do,  diat  every 
private  man  may  do  in  his  own  b^alf,  in  a  case  of  pecessitf » 
The  consequence,  I  confess,  is  good,  and  therefore  grant  this  to 
be  just  as  lawfol  as  I  have  already  proved  the  former.;  that  is, 
indeedy  abaolutelv  wicked  and  unlawful. 

2w  -  Because  omerwise  God  would  have  put  it  into  the  power  of 
the  magistrate  to  destroy  the  commonwealth.  To  this  I  answer, 
I.  That  the  magistrate  is  but  a  particular  man,  and  therefore 
catnnot  effect  such  a  thing  by  himself,  but  by  the  assistance  of 
otibefs,  against  whom  some  are  of  opinion,  that  the  subjects  may 
defend  tibemselves.  As  amongst  us,  let  any  man  rob  or  injure 
us,  and  althou^  he  be  ever  so  much  commanded  by  the  king  to 
do  so,  yet  we  have  our  action  against  him  at  law.  But  still 
those  who  hold  that  the  king's  instruments,  in  any  act  of  violence 
u^n.  the  subject,  may  be  resisted,  qualify  their  asseition  with 
these  two  cautions:  first,  that  the  violence  offered  be  apparent 
lotd  notorious,  such  as  no  man  endued  with  common  reason  can 
doubt  of  or  deny ;  secondly,  that  the  person  of  the  king  be  still 
aacced  and  untouched:  yet,  since  a  king,  without  an  absolute 
cfbedi^nce  to  those  instruments  whom  he  shall  think 'fit  to  employ, 
is  but  a  mere  mockery,  and  an  insignificant  shadow;  and  since 
to  make  the  subjects  judges,  when  Siey  are  to  obey  persons  s6 
eotaimissioned  by  him,  and  when  to  resist  them  clearly  opens  a 
door  to  an  insolent  shaking  off  all  subjection:  I  cannot  think  it 
safe  to  build  any  thing  upon  this  assertion.    2.    In  the  second 
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phce  therefore  I  answer,  that  I  see  no  inconyenience  in  grantuig*^ 
that  that  absolute  authority  which  kings  are  inrested  withal^ 
puts  it  within  their  power,  by  the  abuse  of  it,  to  ruin  the  com- 
monwealth. For  if  God  puts  it  in  the  prince's  power  to  be  able 
to  preserve,  undoubtedly  the  same  power,  misemployed,  will  be 
as  able  to  destroy  society:  he  indeed  is  to  be  responsible  to  God 
for  his  tyrannical  abuse  of  his  trust ;  but  subjects,  whether  their 
subjection  makes  them  happy  or  miserable,  yet  still  are  to  be 
subjects. 

And  thus  I  think  I  have  answered  Pareeus's  discourse,  in  which 
he  sets  himself  as  a  bold  arbitrator  between  the  prince  and  the 
subject,  so  stating  the  privileges  of  one,  as  utterly  to  subvert  the 
prerogative  of  the  other.  Trie  usual  patrons  of  this  doctrine 
against  princes  are  the  Jesuits,  who  are  properly  the  pope's  jani- 
zaries; and  those  of  the  presbyteiy,  whether  at  home  or  beyond 
the  seas.  But  this  opinion,  that  the  supreme  magistrate  may  be 
resisted  by  his  subjects,  I  think  none  can  confute  so  fully  as  &e 
supreme  magistrate  himself. 

2.  The  next  case  that  comes  to  be  resolved,  according  to  &e 
order  proposed  by  us,  is.  Whether  it  can  be  lawful  for  one 
particular  man  to  make  war  upon  another,  in  those  encounters 
which  we  commonly  call  dueb  ? 

A  duel,  called  by  the  Greeks  fiowfuixio^  and  by  the  Latins 
dueUumj  receiving  its  denomination  from  the  persons  engaged  in 
it,  is  properly  a  fight  or  combat  between  two  persons,  mutually 
undertaken,  appointed,  and  consented  to  by  each  of  them. 

That  the  action  is  not  a  thing  in  itself  absolutely  unlawfiil  is 
apparent,  because  otherwise  it  could  not  be  lawful  for  two  m^ 
meeting  in  a  battle  to  fidit  one  with  another ;  nor  for  one  man 
to  fight  for  the  defence  of  his  life,  with  the  murderer  that  assaults 
him.  Since,  therefore,  this  falls  within  the  number  of  those 
actions,  which,  being  indifferent  in  their  nature,  come  to  be 
stamped  lawful  or  unlawful  by  their  principles  and  circumstances, 
and  other  determining  ingredients  of  action,  we  are  to  inquire 
when  it  is  to  be  allowed,  when  not.  In  which  inquiry  we  shall 
set  down, 

1st.  The  cases  in  which  a  duel  is  lawful. 

2dly.  The  cases  in  which  it  is  impious,  unlawful,  and  utterly 
to  be  disallowed. 

(1.)  First  of  all  then,  when  two  malefactors  stand  convict,  and 
condemned  to  die,  and  the  magistrate  appoints  them  to  fight 
singly ;  in  which  fi^t  he  that  overcomes  shall  have  his  life :  in 
this  case  it  is  lawful  for  persons  so  condemned  to  accept  of  such 
a  fi^ht.  The  reason  is,  because  on  either  side  it  is  only  a  mutual 
desire  of  doing  execution  upon  a  malefactor  convict:  and  it  is 
lawful  for  one  malefactor,  upon  the  warrant  or  allowance  of  the 
magistrate,  to  do  execution  upon  the  other. 

(2.)  When  two  armies  are  drawn  out  to  fight,  and  the  decision 
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of  tbe  battle  is  cast  upon  a  single  combat,  it  is  la^^l  for  any  two 
persons,  upon  the  appointment  of  the  generals,  to  undertake  such 
a  combat ;  the  reason  is,  because  it  is  allowable  for  soldiers  under 
command  to  obey  their  generals  in  all  things  not  apparently  un* 
iusrt:  and  a  general  has  full  power  to  draw  out  as  much  or  as 
uttle  of  his  army  to  fight,  as  he  shall  judge  most  conducible  for 
the  success ;  there  bein^  no  ground  to  conclude,  why  he  may  not 
as  well  command  one  smgle  soldier,  as  one  regiment  or  body  of 
men,  to  fight,  how  and  when  he  shall  judge  fit.  Besides  the  con- 
venience of  this  course,  that  it  is  a  compendium  of  war,  and  a 
redemption  of  the  lives  of  thousands  by  the  death  of  one,  bring- 
ing all  the  advantages  of  a  conquest,  without  the  dismal  miseries 
of  a  battle. 

(3.)  When  one  challenges  another,  and  resolves  immediately 
to  IdU  the  challenged  person,  unless  he  accepts  the  combat,  it  is 
then  lawfiil  for  him  to  accept  it;  forasmuch  as  this  is  nothing 
else  but  a  repelling  of  force  by  force,  and  so  is  resolved  into  pure 
self-preservation:  which  shall  be  considered  of  by  itself  idler- 
wards. 

But  a  case  may  be  here  propounded:  Suppose  one  should 
accuse  another  for  his  life  falsely,  offering  to  verify  his  accusation 
by  single  fight,  and  the  judge  should  declare  that  he  would  pro- 
ceed to  the  sentence  immediately,  unless  the  person  so  accused 
would  undertake  thus  to  fight  with  his  accuser  in  single  combat. 

In  answer  to  this,  some  a£Brm  that  the  accused  person  may  law- 
fully accent  the  challenge,  it  seeming  to  be  equally  a  repeUmg  of 
force,  and  the  result  much  the  same,  whether  the  accuser  endea- 
vours to  kill  the  accused  by  his  own  hand,  or  by  the  unjust 
sentence  of  the  judge.  But,  with  submission  to  better  judg- 
ments, I  conceive  that  it  is  not  lawfiil  for  him  in  this  case  to 
accept  the  combat,  the  instances  propounded  being  not  indeed  the 
same ;  for  in  one  the  danger  is  from  the  sentence  of  the  judge, 
which,  however  unjust,  a  man  is  bound  to  submit  to ;  in  the  other, 
&e  danger  is  from  the  force  of  a  private  person,  which  no  man  is 
obliged  to  submit  to,  but  has  a  natural  right  to  repel. 

And  if  it  be  replied,  that  such  a  one  is  necessitated  to  fi^t 
with  his  challenger  in  his  own  defence,  for  that  otherwise  he 
must  die ;  I  answer,  that  this  very  thing  implies,  that  the  neces- 
sity or  compulsion  is  not  absolute,  but  only  conditional,  unless  he 
will  submit  to  death ;  which  of  the  two  he  is  rather  to  choose, 
than  to  commit  a  sin.  For  the  man  is  under  a  judicial  process, 
and  so  has  no  right  to  defend  himself  by  force :  neither  matters 
it  to  say,  that  the  judge,  by  his  permission  or  command,  gives 
him  a  right ;  for  the  judge,  by  commanding  or  permitting  him  so 
to  defend  himself,  unjustly  balks  his  own  duty,  which  would 
oblige  him  to  decide  the  case  of  the  innocent  another  way ;  and 
the  judge's  going  agsdnst  his  duty,  by  an  unjust  command,  can- 
not give  any  man  a  right  to  do  according  to  that  command.  If 
Vol.  IV.— 34  Z 
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the' man  i»  cottdeomed,  and  diem,  be  suflSeis ;  bat  if  be  fifj^.iiridi 
bis  accuser,  wheB  tbe  law  ougbt  to  deliver  bim,  be  acts,  and  tbat 
Uiijusdy.  And  tbis  is  to  be  observed,  that  tboug^  a  man,  by  the. 
uBjust  sentence  of  a  judge,  is  obliged  to  suffer  an  unjust  punish- 
ment; yet  be  cannot,  by  any  aJlowance  or  command  of  the 
ji^e,  bave  any  rigbt  or  obligation  to  do  an  unjust  action. 
'  Tbe  «unt  of  this  case  is,  tbat  a  maai  under  the  forementioned. 
condition,  is  bound  ratber  to  die  by  an  unjust  sentence,  than  to. 
take  an  undue  course  for  bis  vindication. 

.  2dly.  I  come  now  to  show  these  cases  in  which  duels  are  to  be 
judged  utterly  unlawftd. 

(1.)  As  first,  when  they  are  undertaken  for  vain  ostentation,, 
and  diat  either  of  affection  to  the  dead ;  as  it  was  the  custom  of 
&e  Romans  heretofore,  upon  tbe  death  of  some  commander  .or 
ffieat  man,  for  some  soldiers  voluntarily  to  undertake  a  single 
fight  at  the  funeral  solemnities;  and  to  kill  one  another,  as 
it  wece,  by  way  of  sacrifice,  in  honour  of  the  dead ;  by  that 
declaring  their  loss  so  great,  that  they  had  no  will  to  survive 
them.  It  was  a  custom  also,  for  ostentation  of  strength  and 
valour,  at  their  public  sights  and  shows,  for  persons  to  entertain 
the:  spectators  with  duels,  and  to  die  like  fools,  to  please  they 
knew  not  whom ;  till  at  length  this  wretched  custom  so  prevailed^ 
that  some  would  hire  themselves  at  the  Pnetorian  shows,  to  fi^t 
thus  in  single  combat,  as  men  are  now-a-days  hired  to  act  upon 
the  stage;  and  these  were  called  gladiator^,  a  term  that  grew  to 
as  great  ignominy  amongst  the  Romans,  as  ''  thief"  or  ^'  cutter"  is 
amongst  us.  I  suppose  I  need  not  take  anv  pains  to  prove  the 
unlawfulness,  nay,  the  sottishness  of  such  duellings,  where  men 
sold  their  lives  for  a  crown  or  an  angel ;  and  by  a  preposterous 
way  of  labouring  earned  wages,  not  to  get  their  livings  but  to 
procure  their  death;  It  argued  also,  by  the  way,  a  strange 
savageness  in  the  Roman  temper,  that  men,  women,  and  children 
should  come  with  such  eagerness  to,  apd  enjoy  themselves  with 
such  delight,  at  those  barbarous  spectacles,  in  which  their  chiefeal 
diversion  and  recreation  was  to  behold  these  dueUecs  kill  one 
another  upon  the  stage.  From  which  custom,  as  vile  as  it  was, 
both  on  their  parts  mat  beheld,  and  on  theirs  that  fought,  most 
learned  men  are  of  opinion,  that  the  use  of  duels^  now  so 
firequent,  had  its  infamous  original. 

(2.)  Another  case  in  which  men  used  to-  undertake  single  ccmf 
bats,  was  for  the  cleansing  of  themselves  fiom  some  crime  objeoted 
to  them;  which  must  needs  be  unlawful. and  highly  irrational,  as 
being  a  means  noways  suited  in  its  nature  to  such  a  purpose; 
and  withal,  a  bold  presumption  upon  Provid^tce^  that  any  one, 
without  any  warrant  firom  the  revealed  will  of  God)  should  pre* 
sume  tbat  he  must  detennine  the  success  on  the  right  side.  Fof 
tbe  ridiculous  unreasonableness  of  it,  besides  the  demonstrationi 
of  e^qperience,  that  the  guilty  has  firequently  killed  the  innocent^ 
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it.is  &rtlier  eTident,  from  the  rery  nature  of  the  dung:  fo^  h 
there  any  natural  inference,  from: a  man's  strength  or  success,  to' 
his  innocence?  or  is  it  anj  argument,  that  the  man  did  not 'steal 
anofiier's  goods,  or  defile  his  oed,  because  he  had  better  skill  at 
IiLi  weapcm  than  his  accuser,  and  so  slew  him?  I  should  both 
siHiae  my  own  labour  and  your  patience,  should  I  endeavour  tX3f 
heat  down  this  senseless  custom  by  any  fiirdier  confutation. 

(3.)  A  third  case  is,  when  two  agree  upon  a  single  combat,  for 
the  derision  of  the  ri^t  of  possesan^  any  goods  or  estate,' 
mutually  clsdmed  by  bom,  in  ^iUdck  it  is  agreed  that  the'  right 
shall  iyi  to  the  conqueror.  This  also  is  utterly  unlawful,  air 
being  a  course  wholly  extrinsical  to,  and  unfitted  for  the  decision 
of  matters  of  right. 

For  in  every  doubtful  case,  there  is  yet  a  right  on  one  side ; 
and  where  there  is  a  right,  there  a  rig^t  may  be  proved :  the 
provmgof  which  belongs  to  the  law,  and  the  courts  of  Justice  f 
and  he  that  seeks  for  law  from  his  rapier,  which  he  should  seek 
from  the  judge,  deserves  to  have  his  person  instead  of  his  case 
brought  to  the  bar.  No  man  has  a  right  or  power  to  choose  the 
way  of  having  his  right  tried,  by  any  course  not  prescribed  or 
permitted  by  Sie  law.  He  indeed,  whose  right  the  thing  is,  may 
possess  and  defend  it  against  him  who  is  pleased  to  doubt  of  the 
osier's  right;  and  in  tbe  defence  of  it  may  lawfully  kill  him  in 
his  unjust  and  violent  invasion ;  but  yet  he  may  not  voluntarily 
and  by  choice  cast  the  deciding  of  his  questioned  right  upon  the 
issues  of  a  single  combat,  a  thing  otherwise  disallowed. '  The 
reason  is,  because  though  eveiy  man  is  master  of  his  own  right, 
yet  he  is  not  master  of  the  way  by  which  that  right  is  to  be 
tried:  that  being  by  all  laws  taken  out  of  private  hands,  and 
vested  in  the  person  of  a  public  jud^.  And  to  what  purpose 
are  courts  open,  and  tribunals  ereot^,  if  causes  must  be  tried  in 
the  field,  and  inheritances  conveyed  by  the  decrees  of  a  lawless* 
combat,  and  a  contingent  conquest  ?  ^ 

(4)  The  fourth  and  grand  case  is,  when  a  duel  is  undertaken 
either  for  revenge  or  some  injury  done,  or  for  vindication  of  a 
man's  honour,  upon  the  account  of  some  afiront  passed  upon  him. 
As  for  the  first  of  these,  all  plea  of  lawfulness  is  taken  from  it, 
by  what  has  been  already  said  in  condemnation  of  private  revenge.  * 
And  for  the  second,  which  is  the  defence  of  the  great  idoi  and 
Diana  of  the  duellists,  called  hcmour;  it  is  confessed  that  the 
case  of  the  challenger,  and  of  him  that  is  challenged  is  very  dif- 
ferent. And  for  me  former,  there  are  few  that  patroni2e  or  ab- 
solve him,  under  what  pretence  soever  he  may  absolve  himself.' 
But  for  the  latter,  many  &tr  allegations  may  be  made :  as,  Aat 
he  loses  his  reputation  upon  refusal  of  the  combat:  and  that,  as 
to  the  real  concernments  of  life,  and  the  advantage  of  his  foitunes, 
he  is  thought  unfit  for  any  public  command  or  preferment  which 
requires  a  person  of  courage ;  he  is  demised,  scorned,  and  trains 
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pled  upon,  by  which  the  contents  and  comforts  of  life,  dearer 
than  life  itself  are  torn  from  him :  but  with  a  non  obstante  to  all 
this,  I  affirm  anj  acceptance  of  a  duel  in  such  a  case  to  be  un- 
lawful. And,  m  answer  to  what  has  been  alleged,  I  reply,  first, 
that  it  proves  only  to  be  a  difficult  duty ;  such  as  the  exercise  of 
most  virtues  are,  especiaUy  according  to  those  straight  lines  of 
duty  drawn  by  Christianity.  For  if  every  inconvenience  attend- 
ing the  performance  of  a  duty,  should  change  it  fi:om  being  a 
duty,  where  is  the  difficulty  of  being  religious  ?  How  can  any 
man  be  obliged  to  suffer  for  conscience  sake,  if  fear  of  suffering 
unties  the  obligation  ? 

The  upshot  of  the  dispute  is,  God  by  his  providence,  for  the 
trial  of  a  man's  sincerity,  and  his  obedience  to  the  divine  law,  calls 
him  to  an  act  of  duty,  beset  with  high  dissuasives,  grim  circum- 
stances, and  great  discouragements.  So  that  the  point  lies  here : 
will  you  lose  your  soul,  or  your  reputation,  the  favour  of  God, 
or  the  opinion  of  men?  quit  your  hopes  of  eternity,  or  the 
momentaiy  breath  of  a  popular  applause?  I  suppose  here  the 
weight  and  reason  of  the  thing  is  sufficient  to  determine  his 
choice,  and  to  support  his  spirit  in  all  the  calamities  that  shall 
attend  it. 

Besides,  that  which  is  here  supposed,  which  is  loss  of  honour, 
is  indeed  no  such  thing :  the  measure  of  honour,  is  the  judgment 
of  the  knowbg,  and  the  pious,  and  the  virtuous,  who  will  value 
and  applaud  the  passive  magnanimity  of  such  a  one,  that 
durst  look  a  duty  in  the  face,  in  spite  of  scorn,  and  conquer 
the  scoffs  of  the  world,  of  which  the*  most  reputed  for 
valour  are  afiraid.  All  that  he  loses  is  the  opinion  of  those  that 
rate  honour  by  a  £adse  rule,  and  measure  glory  by  the  standard  of 
their  own  ignorance,* vanity,  and  rashness:  and  the  same  persons 
who  condemn  him  for  this,  would  slight  him  as  much  for  not 
talking  obscenely,  nor  scoffing  at  religion,  and  whatsoever  is  sa« 
cred,  and  for  not  drinking  himself  to  the  condition  of  a  barrel  or 
a  sponge ;  or  not  rapping  out  such  hideous  oaths,  as  might  even 
provoke  divine  justice  to  revenge  the  impiety  of  them  upon  a 
place  or  a  nation.  Those  indeed  who  look  upon  the  not  domg  of 
these  things  as  a  pedantry,  would,  no  question,  account  all  remsal 
of  a  duel  poorness  and  pu^animity. 

It  was  a  wise,  a  pruaent,  and  indeed  a  valiant  answer  of  a  cer- 
tain commander,  who  being  challenged  by  one  of  his  enemies  to 
a  duel,  told  him,  that  he  would  meet  him  in  the  head  of  the  ene- 
my; which  to  a  soldier  was  the  true  opportimity  of  fortitude, 
because  indeed  the  scene  of  duty. 

But  he  that  has  not  the  courage  to  puff  at  all  popular  surmises, 
and  to  esteem  himself  superior  to  the  riots  and  mistakes  of  hec- 
tors ;  but  by  a  foolish  facility  appears  and  ventures  his  life  at  the 
word  and  challenge  of  a  fiinous  sot,  whose  life  is  not  worth  the 
keeping,  £edls  ingloriously,  and  descends  to  his  grave  widi  tht 
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buiial  of  an  ass ;  shame  is  his  winding-sheet,  and  the  solemnity  of 
his  funeral,  the  reprehension  of  the  wise,  ^e  pity  of  the  good, 
and  the  laughter  of  his  companions ;  who  can  make  sport  at  the^ 
loss  of  a  soul,  and  the  miseries  of  danmation.  , 

And  thus  I  hare  shown  the  several  cases  in  which  dn^  are 
unlawful;  and  I  suppose  I  preach  to  an  auditoiy  that  needs  no 
other  argument  against  them,  than  the  demonstration  of  theuc 
unlawfulness:  yet  since  other  arguments  there  are,  I  think  a 
truth  cannot  be  too  much  confirmed. 

And  amongst  these,  the  judgment  of  men  generally  condemn- 
ing them  is  no  contemptible  one.  I  have  already  observed  what 
an  ignominious  name  the  name  of  gladiator  was  amongst  the 
heathen  Romans :  and  in  the  laws  of  the  Lombards,  even  while 
they  permitted  the  use  of  those  duels,  they  branded  them  witik  a 
mark  of  in&my.  Incerti  summ  de  judicio  Deij  et  muUos  audivi- 
mus  per  pugrutm  sine  justd  causd  suam  causam  perdere,  Sed  prop^ 
ier  amsududinem  genks  nostra  Longobardorum  legem  impiam  vetare 
non  possumus.  They  called  it  an  impious  law,  even  while  they 
suffered  it  to  continue,  and  declared  that  they  did  so,  because  the 
corruption  and  vice  of  the  nation  was  too  strong  for  them,  and 
beyond  the  control  of  remedies.  The  canon  law,  even  to  those 
that  died  in  justs  or  tiltings  (which  were  but  in  a  manner  the 
shadows  of  a  duel),  yet  denied  them  the  privilege  of  Christian 
burial,  in  the  fifth  book  of  the  decretals  of  Gregory,  ch.  i.  De 
Tomeamentis.  And  if  you  will,  you  may  to  these  add  the  judg- 
ment of  the  council  of  Trent,  orthodox  enough  in  this  matter, 
where  their  interest  gave  them  no  cause  to  be  otherwise,  sess.  25, 
chap.  19,  Detestabiiis  duellorum  usus  fabricante  diabolo  imtroductusy 
ut  cmentd  corporum  morte  OMmarum  etiam  permciem  lucretury  ex 
Ckrisikmo  orhe  peniius  extemdnetur.  Were  it  as  needfiil  as  it  is 
easy,  many  more  authorities  might  be  added,  to  discountenance 
this  profane  practice;  but  I  suppose  these  are  enough  to  give 
more  credit  to  the  refusal  of  a  auel,  than  can  accrue  upon  the 
acceptance  of  it,  firom  the  opinion  and  vogue  of  debauched  per- 
sons ;  whose  infamy  will  not  let  their  censure  be  a  reproach. 

But  the  second  and  chief  argument  shall  be  taken  firom  the 
wretched  consequences  of  the  uiing  itself,  which  are  twofold: 
1.  Such  as  attend  the  conquered  person.  2.  Such  as  attend  the 
conqueror. 

As  for  the  conquered  person,  he  is  sure  of  these  two  evils. 

(1.)  A  disastrous  death.  And  surely  it  ought  to  be  a  veiy 
gfCBt  gain  that  is  to  counterbalance  the  loss  of  life ;  something 
more  uian  the  reputation  of  not  giving  the  wall,  not  enduring  a 
abating  word  or  a  trivial  disrespect;  which  mi^t  otherwise 
have  been  confuted  by  silence,  conquered  by  contempt,  and  out- 
lived by  the  next  hour.  But  now  aU  the  labour  and  expense  of 
a  man's  former  education,  all  the  hopes  and  usefiilness  of  his  re- 
maining yearSy  the  expectations  of  his  friends,  and  perhaps  tha 
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8iip|K>rt8  of  a  iainily,  are>  lopped  off  «t  a  btew^  extiftgvriited'ih:  a 
moment,  with  an  overplus  of  misety  6om  tbe  tadiiMB  .of.  Him  imm 
6asioii. 

It  is  a  sad  thing  lor  any  hopeibl  man^  in  ft«  vigoar  aS  ids 
jearsy^*be  carried  off  by  a  plague,  or  afeyer,  or  an  ludbrtmate 
accident ;  but  still  all  that  is  uncomfoitabte  in  these  is,  that  rdir 
man  is  dead ;  but  there  is  no  Criminal  aroumstance,  from  <  dhe 
manner  of  his  death,  to  embitter  his  remembrance  :•  be  ^d  jiot 
die  by  a  sin,  or  by  any  thing  that  might  stain  his  6umriving:jnamci 
or  endanger  his  future  condition*  At  was,  the  action  of  PiRiTi- 
dence,  which  pie^  will,  and  mortality  mu|A' submit  to.  :  Sut  Jbe 
that  dies  in  a  auel,  so  falls  to  the  earth,  that  it  is  tobe-feaved  he. 
fells  much  lower;  and  that  the  iron  enter»  deeper  into  faia  sooL 
than  into  his  body,  and  kills  much  further  dian  it  reaches.  And 
this  introduces  the  other  fatal  consequence,  which  attends  itiie. 
person  thus  vanquished ;  and  Aat  is, 

(2.)  Death  eternal.  ^  When  two  persons  come  into  th&.fifdd  upon 
such  an  expedition,  they  defy  one  another,.,  they  defy^^  |awv 
both  of  Ood  and  man,  and  they  defy  heU»  their>  business  is^ 
which  shall  send  the  other  it  that  piace  of  misery  first.  For 
certainly  whosoever  quits  the  body  with  the  marks  of  murder 
and  revenge  fresh  upon  his  soul,  and  passes  from  his  cottquerinff 
advei^nry  to  his  dreadful  Judge  ^  shall  in  that  world  be  conaemned 
for  a  murderer,  though  it  was  his  ill  hap  to  be  murdered  in  thia.. 

Nay,  there  will  lie  a  double  char^  o(  murder  upon  faha : 
namely,  for  being  both  the  unjust  occasion  of  his  own  aeath,  and: 
the  designer  of  his  adversary's :  for  it  is  the  design  thatimakes  the 
murderer,  and  iiot  the  event  and  issue  of  the  action,  which' 0) 
wholly  contingent  and  extrinsical  to  the  will.  For  sliall  a  man 
be  therefore  accounted  no  murderer,  because  he  had  less  courage^ 
les3  skill,  or  less  luck  than  his  opposite?  because^ his  purpose* 
was  stronger  than  his  arm?  or  because  his  foot  slipped^  of  his 
misgt^ded  rapier  hit  upon  a  rib,  and  kept  ibe  frUal  poitii  from  tba* 
legions  of  me,  and  so  ^ve  the  adversaiy  opportunity  to  be  xfuom 
sure  and  misdiievous  m  his  thrust?  AU  which  plea  or  «xouae 
aipounts  tano  more  than  this,  that  he  would  have  aiaiii  his 'ad- 
versary wilh  all  his  heart,  but  was  prevented,  and  could  not.  ' : 

I  neither  will  nor  dare  pronounce  any  thing  in  limkation  ofi 
the  exteot  of  God's  mercy ;  but  this  I  shall  say,  that  accordiay 
to  the  stei^ding  rule  and  tenor  o^  Ood'si  revealed  will,  he  that 
dies  in  a  dud  undertaken  upon  an  unjust  cause,  affinds  nd^und 
for  any,  one  to  judee  that  he  is  savedt  for  he  > dies  in*  his  sus, 
directing  hi^  sword  to  his  broiher^s  heart;  00  that  ^re  w 
nothing  but  his  last  brea&  passing  between  his  mJudevoiisintettii' 
tion  and  the  final  giving  up  of  hid  accounts  to  God^;'  befbra  whom' 
he  ha^  no  other  cause  to  dlege  for  his  -dying  in  this  laiaiiner^ 
but  that  he  was  prond,  passionate,  or  revengeful;  sad  qoalifi* 
cations  to  rscoxam^  a  man  to  the  tribunal;  of  such  a  jttdge 
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Wdlttf^'SMn  here  the  miserable  cfemse^Qences  that  befiill  fiie 
touquered  dueller. '  Let  us  now,  in  the  next  place,  take  a  sumy; 
df  those  thai  befidl  the  ecmquferor ;  and  these  alsa  are  thre^.    * 

'(1.)  In  ease  fae  is  apprehended:  die  law  has  provide*  &at  fyt 
him  whidi  he  did  Anr  his  adTersaiy^  but  in  a  more  ignominipit^ 
iiannei*.  'The  ropi^  and  the  gibbet  is  to  be  his  portion ;  die  he 
nmst;  and  what  hononr  a  man  wins  br  saves,  by  Uiat  which  gi^es 
hffm  an  bppovtiadtf  of  being  hanged,  i£l  hard  to  be  understood; 
kill  he  that  mistakes  the  <;art  for  a  triumphd  chariot,  or  the 
gallcA^-Hree  foi  a  tiinrnphal  arch,  may  apply  himself ;  to  ti^e  Ob- 
taining such  yietoites  as  the^. 

-  (2.)  fitit  secondly^  snppOM  that  he  escapes  by  ^^t;*  yet  then 
he  quib^  hii  eounC^,  and  Kres  a  banished :  man,  and  like  Cate, 
having  murdered  bur  brother,  he  presently  betakes  himself  to 
wanider  ^abotft  the  woHd,  leaving  behind  him  the  coniiscation  of 
his  goods,  a  family  lamenting,  and  perhaps  starving ;  and  some 
of  I  theni'^penid venture  dying  for  grief,  and  .so  feeling  the  mur- 
detous  licence  of  his  laetlon,  as  really,  though  not  in  the  same 
manner,  as  his  slain  adversarf .  Surely  diese  will  be  sad  acci'< 
dents  to  a  man  in  cold  bfcod,  when  the  fary  of  his  passion,  which 
abus^  his  treason,  and  represented  revenge  so  pleasant^  shall  be 
ever,  and  transmit  'die  thine  naked  to  his  recovered  judgment,  tq 
be  eonsideietf  according  to  Its  real  aspect  and  al]  itk  sharp  events. 
By  this  time,  undoubtedly,  he  will  see  how  ^ach  better,  it 
hdd  beien  for  him  to  have  kept  himself  quiet  and  innocent  in  thfe 
peaceable^  enjoyment  of  his-  iriends,  his  estate,  and  country;  thad 
U^'wandeV  ato  an  indigent  muidererin  a  $trange  land,  from  whence 
fte  ^se  df  4ds  ^It,  the  severrty  df  the  la^s^  and  the  exaspera- 
tion of  tfie  murdered  person's  friends,  ready  to  prosecute  .mos^ 
kws '  ttgaiMt  "hhn,  'continaally  terrify  tdm  from  all  thoughts;  of  a 
letairtK  1"  ' 

(3.)  But,  in  the  third  and  last  place,  we  will  suppose  the  man 
to  have  better  fortune :  that  he  has  fought  and  killed  his  adver- 
sary, and  so  satisfied  his  revenge :  and  moreover,  that  through 
the  intercession  of  great  friends,  willing  to  share  his  guilt,  and 
derive  some  of  the  blood  upon  their  own  heads,  he  has  not  by 
fli^t  escaped,  but  by  a  full  acquitment  outbraved  justice^  and 
triumphed  over  the  law,  and  so  stands  secure  as  to  all  temporal 
retribution.  But  still,  after  all  this,  may  we  not  ask  concerning 
such  a  one,  is  all  well  within  ?  How  fares  it  with  him  in  the  court 
of  conscience?  Is  he  able  to  keep  off  the  grim  arrests  of  that? 
Can  he  drown  the  ciy  of  bloody  and  bribe  his  own  thoughts  to  let 
him  alone?  Can  he  fray  off  the  vulture  from  his  breast,  that 
night  and  day  is  gnawing  his  heart,  and  wounding  it  with  ^stly 
and  amazing  reflections? 

Whether  it  is,  that  God  has  done  it  for  the  defence  of  men's 
lives,  or  whether  it  is  the  unnaturalness  of  the  sin,  or  whatsoever 
else  may  be  the  cause,  certain  it  is,  that  there  is  nothing  which 
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dogs  the  conscience  so  incessandy,  6stens  upon  it  so  oloasly,  and 

tears  it  so  furiously,  as  the  dismal  sense  of  blood-guiltmesB. 
The  man  perhaps  endeavours  to  be  merry;  he  goes  about  his 
business,  he  enjoys  his  cups  and  his  jolly  company ;  and  possibly, 
if  he  fought  for  revenue,  he  is  applauded  and  admired  by  some  ; 
if  he  fought  for  a  mistress,  he  is  smiled  upon  for  a  day.  Bat 
when  in  the  midst  of  all  his  gaieties,  his  conscience  shall  come 
and  sound  him  in  the  ear:  Sir,  you  are  to  remember  that  you 
have  murdered  a  man,  and  what  is  more,  you  have  murdered  a 
soul ;  you  have  sacrificed  an  immortal  natiure,  the  image  of  (Sod, 
and  the  price  of  Christ's  blood,  to  a  pique,  a  punctilio,  to  the 
lores  of  a  pitiful  creature,  lighter  than  vanity,  and  emptier  than 
the  air :  and  these  are  the  worthy  causes  for  which  your  brother 
now  lies  in  the  regions  of  darkness  and  misery,  without  relief, 
without  recovery ;  an  eternal  sacrifice  to  a  short  passion,  a  rash 
anger,  and  a  sucuien  revenge. 

Now  when  these  reasomngs  shall  be  joined  with,  the  considera- 
tions of  the  divine  justice,  and  the  retributions  that  heaven  re- 
serves for  blood ;  these  sad  reckonings,  that  are  in  store  for  the 
successful  acquitted  murderer:  believe  it,  where  these  thoughts 
shall  lay  hold  of  the  conscience,  they  will  leave  their  marks  be- 
hbd  them.  But  if  the  man  feels  none  of  these  stings  or  remorses, 
his  condition  is  infinitely  worse :  he  is  sealed  up  under  a  spirit 
of  searedness,  and  reprobation,  and  an  invincible  curse.  And  it  is 
a  sign  that  God  intends  him  not  the  grace  of  repentance,  perhaps 
for  denying  his  brother  the  opportunities  of  it,  by  a  sudden 
death ;  and  sending  him  out  of  the  world  in  such  a  condition, 
that  it  were  ten  thousand  times  better  for  himself  never  to  have 
come  into  the  world,  than  that  he  should  leave  it  under  the  like. 

I  have  nothing  more  to  say  concerning  such  a  person,  but 
that  his  sin  has  put  him  in  such  an  estate,  that,  living  or  dying, 
he  is  unavoidably  miserable. 
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SERMON  XIX 

PABT  in. 
CHHI8TXANS  EXHORTED  TO   LIVE  PEACEABLY. 

Romans  zn.  18. 
IfUhepossihU^  asmuch  as  Keth  in  jfou^  Hve peaceaUi/  fffUk  aU  men 

You  may  remember  that  the  second  particular  laid  down  for 
the  prosecution  of  these  words,  was  to  assign  the  measures  and 
proportions  b]^  which  the  duty  of  living  peaceably  was  to  be  de- 
termined :  wmch  I  showed  were  contamed  within  the  bounds  of 
lawjul.  In  my  inquiries  into  which,  I  undertook  the  resolution 
of  several  cases.  As,  concerning  the  lawfulneiss  of  war:  of 
keeping  or  breaking  the  peace  with  the  magistrate;  as  also  of 
duels.  All  which  I  have  already  finished,  so  that  there  remain 
onh^  two  more  to  be  discussed.    One  of  which  is, 

3.  Whether  it  be  lawful  to  repel  force  by  force,  so  as  to  kiU 
another  in  one's  own  defence  ? 

The  matter  of  which  question  is  very  different  from  that  about 
duels.  For  a  duel  is  a  fi^t  freely  and  voluntarily  undertaken 
by  the  offer  of  one  party,  and  the  acceptance  of  the  other.  But 
this  is  a  sudden,  a  violent,  and  unforeseen  assault,  in  respect  of 
him  that  is  assaulted ;  who  thereupon  enters  not  into  combat 
upon  any  precedent  choice  or  deliberate  appointment;  but  upon 
the  sudden  alarms  of  force  and  necessity,  and  the  compulsions  of 
an  extreme  danger.  In  which  condition  we  are  to  suppose  the 
man  Cut  off  from  all  possibiHty  of  flying,  shut  up  from  aU  succour 
by  a  rescue,  or  remedy  by  the  law ;  but  driven  into  those  straits, 
both  of  place,  time,  and  all  other  circumstances,  that  all  evasion 
is  rendered  desperate  and  impossible,  but  through  the  blood  of 
his  adversary.  In  this  case  I  affirm  it  to  be  lawml  for  a  man  to 
save  himself  by  destroying  his  enemy,  and  that  upon  these  two 
reasons: 

The  first  taken  from  that  which  we  have  already  insisted  upon  ; 
the  ^23l  natural  ri^t  of  self-preservation:  which  ri^t  is  as 
fiill  m  particular  persons  as  in  public  bodies.  It  is  the  veiy 
first-bom  of  all  the  rudiments  of  nature;  and  the  veiy  ground 
and  reason  of  its  actions:  not  instilled  by  precept,  but  su^ested 
by  instinct.  A  man  is  no  more  instructed  to  this,  than  he  is  to 
be  hungry  or  thirsty,  when  nature  wants  its  due  lefection.    And 
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Hiat  as  to  this  particular  the  rights  of  nature  are  not  abridged  by 
Christian  religion,  will  appear  from  the 

Second  argument,  taken  from  that  place  where  Christ  com- 
mands his  disciples  to  provide  themselves  swords :  but  to  have 
allowed  them  the  instruments  of  defence,  and  at  the  same  time 
to  have  forbid  the  use  of  them  as  unkwful,  had  been  highly  irra« 
tional.  I  suppose  Christ  did  not  command  those  poor  fishermen 
to  wear  swords  for  ornament  only,*  as  men  do  now-a-days ;  but 
that  he  might  countenance  them  in  the  management  of  their  own 
preservation,  amidst  those  many  unjiist  vioIeiUfes  mi  assaults, 
that  were  hkely  enough  to  attend  men  odious  to  the  world  for 
the  promulgation  of  severe  truths. ' 

Add  to  mis  the  sufirage  of  the  civil  law,  where  the  code  in  the 
Cornelian  law  De  SiearUs  utters  itself  thus:  Is  qid  oggfe^iortAk 
vel  quemcunque  aiium  in  dubio  vita  discrindne  constiitdus  occiderUy 
mdlam  ob  id  factum  calummam  metuere  d^iei.  And  fiiftb^,'in 
the  Aquilian  law,  to  the  same  purpose :  Vim  tri  repelkre  annts 
leges  omtnaque  jura  permUhmt. 

So  that  we  have  seen  the  verdict  of  nature,  of  Christy  «nd  of 
the  civil  law,  in  the  present  case ;  and  he  whom  these  absolve  is 
a  just  and  an  innocent  person,  whatsoever  other  law  knay  con- 
dann  him.  Yet  since  nature,  in  the  present  corruption  of  man* 
kmd,  is  weak  and  dark,  an^  so  apt  to  ftriqudge  of  the  necessity 
of  self-defence ;  oftentimes  making  that  to  be  so^  which  itidei^ 
is  nothing  else  but  an  unnecessary  fesff'or  a  sinful  revise  |  it 
being  a  very  easy  thing  to  clothe  an  unlawful  action  Ot  desigli 
with  a  lawful  name:  therefore  it  concerhs  us  so  to  assert  the 
privilege,  as  to  take  off  ^the  danger ;  and  this  will  be  done  br 
statbg  it  under  its  due  liinitations.  In  oider  to  which,  I  Am 
endeavour  to  clear  these  three  imquiries. 

1st.  What  are  those  things,  for  the  necessaiy  defence  of  whidi' 
it  may  be  lawful  to  kill  the  unjust  invader  ? 

2diy.  What  are  the  conditions  required  to  render  that  defence 
lawful? 

3dly.  Who  are  the  persons  against  whom  we  may  jusdy 
manage  such  a  defence  ? 

And  first  for  the  things  that  may  be  thus  defended. 

(1.)  The  first  is  life  ;  the  eminent  and  certain  dan^r  of  which 
does  laiwiully  unsheath  every  man's  sword  in  the  defence  cf  it. 
For  where  it  is  lawful  to  live,  it  is  lawful  to  d6  all  those  things 
without  which  life  cannot  be  preserved.  Life  is  a  purdiase  to 
be  rated  at  the  loss  of  all  things'  else.  He  that  loses  it,  loses  all 
&e  world  with  it,  and  every  thmg  dies,  as  to  th^  firoldon  of  Hie 
dying  man.  There  is  no  reparation  to  be  made  fbr  it,  either  in 
kmd  or  anything  else,  ais  in  some  degree  it  maybe  donei  in  all 
other  losses.  For  he  that  loses  his  frien^  or  hia  hoteut,  may  be 
repaid  witik  an  estate,  thouj^  not  to  an  equalilrf  of  com^mnMionk 
But  a  lost  life  can  be  repaid  with  no  enjoyment,  since  It  is  die 
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fofondaiion  of  aD  odier  enjoyments;  and  no  tnaii  enjoys'Ony  thing 
but  the  living.    For  can  we  think  that  a  pOB^oos  burial  or  a 
fine  tomb  wfll  make  the  dead  any  amends,  or  to  haiie  a  few 
mournful  words  spoken  of  him  for  fashion-sake,  as  that  he  was 
aa  exceUent  person,  and  diat  it  was  a  loss  to  the  public  that  he 
should  be  snatched  away  by  such  a  disaster ;  which  Vofds,  b^g 
dead,  he  cannot  hear ;  and  if  alive,  perhaps  would  not  much  re- 
gard.   But  all  this  while,  the  man  conttnues  the  portion  of  worms 
and  rotteimess,  and  the  maX  injury  of  death  -  maintains  lite  full 
efiect  upon  hun.    All  atter«honour&  and  commemorations  being 
but  like  the  serving  up  of  a  banquet  to*  a  grave^  or  like  the  cere- 
mony  of  courtship  and  compliment  to  the  cold  flints  and  the 
insensible  rocks. 

(2.)  When  a  man  is  in  imminent  dancer  of  the  mutilation  of 
a  leg  or  an.  arm,  or  the  like,  it  is  lawful  to  prevent  the  loss  of 
either  by  the  death  of  the  assailant.  For  who  knows  but  ike 
loss  of  a  pait  may  brmg  the  destructicHi  of  the  whole.  Where 
the  danger  is  indefinite,  there  the  utmost  and  the  greatest  is  to 
be  feared,  and  ^roportionably  to  be  provided  agaiiist.  The  man 
periiaps  in  the  issue  of  the  conflict  mav  lose*  but  a  finger,  but 
thereupon  his  hand  may  gan^ne,  and  then  his  arm,  and  firom 
dience  the  mischief  reach  his  heart ;  or  he  msqr'  receive  but  a 
blow  only,  which  blow  may  sow  the  seeds  of  death-  in  his  body, 
in  an  imposthume,  which  shall  grow  and  prevail,  and  at  length 
break,  and  bear  him  to  his  grave.  In  which  case  there  is  ho 
doubt  but  the  man  is  murdered,  though  it  be  ten  years  before  he 
dies,  as  truly  as  if  he  had  breadied  his  last  the  very  next  minute. 
For  he  murders  a  man,  who  gives  him  a  hurt,  upon  whidi  deadi 
certainly  and  irrecoverably  follows,  whatsoever  the  time  of  it 
chance  to  be.  The  cause  may  have  its  effect,  be  the  distance  of 
time  or  place  what  it  will,  so  long  as  it  reaches  it  by  the  con- 
nexion of  a  certain  influence.  And  he  that  pulls  one  end  of  the 
.chain,  moves  the  remotest  link  of  it  as  surely  as  if  he  did  it  by 
an  immediate  touch. 

But  suppose  that  death  should  not  follow  upon  the  loss  of  a 
limb,  and  moreover  (which  is  yet  impossible),  that  the  assaulted 
person  knew  so  much,  yet  nature  no  less  dictates  the  preservation 
pf  every  part ;  it  being  as  natural  to  a  man  to  be^ntire  and  perfect, 
as  to  be,  and  to  have  all  his  limbs,  as  any  one  of  them.  Besides 
that  it  is  oflen  worse  than  death  itself  to  live  with  the  defi>rmip 
ties  and  pains  of  a  shattered,  mandied  body  c  as  a  burden  to  one's 
self^  aivTa  contempt  to  others.  From  which  miseries  there  are 
few,  but,  were  it  m  their  power,  would  ransom  themselves  with 
the  price  of  the  world:  and  of  their  blood  too,  did  not  the  awe 
ipf  (jod  and  the  terrors  of  another  deadi  kecfi  them  tFom  break* 
ing  the  uncomfortable  prison  of  such  a  body,  to  pass  to  aa  eternal 
gxecutio^. 
(3.)  When  a  person's  chastity  is  invaded  by  foroe,  it  iargtwfeedi 
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on  all  hands  to  be  lawful  to  kill  the  person  that  invades  it.  For 
this  is  as  irreparable  as  life  itself;  it  is  lost  but  once,  and  if  it 
should  come  in  competition  with  life,  it  would  be  judged  more 
valuable.  Upon  which  ground  Tamar,  had  she  had  strength  and 
courage  enough,  might  have  saved  her  brother  Absalom  the 
labour  of  killing  Amnon,  and  prevented  an  unjust  revenge  by  a 
just  defence. 

To  lose  one's  life  is  indeed  a  miseiy,  but  it  is  no  dishonour ; 
but  the  ravished  person  is  dishonoured,  her  glory  stained,  and  the 
lustre  of  that  reputation  by  which  she  lives  ana  stands  accepted 
in  the  world,  is  blasted  for  ever.  I  know  no  parent,  who  deserves 
to  be  a  parent,  who  had  not  rather  see  a  child  dead,  than  de- 
floured.  Vir^ius  rescued  his  daughter  from  the  lust  and  vio- 
lence of  Appms  Clodius  the  decemvir,  by  stabbing  her  dead  with 
his  own  hand.  I  am  not  concerned  to  warrant  his  action ;  but 
surely  it  argues  the  value  that  the  very  heathen  put  upon  their 
chastity,  when  the  veiy  design  against  it  was  thought  fit  to  be 
prevented  by  the  death  of  the  innocent,  and  to  be  revenged  upon 
the  nocent,  even  to  the  subversion  of  a  government. 

(4.)  In  the  fourOi  place,  as  for  the  preservation  of  estate  or 
goods,  the  case  admits  of  some  more  doubt.  And  there  are 
opinions  both  for  the  afiirmative  and  the  negative. 

Those  who  hold  the  negative  argue, 

First,  From  the  law  of  Moses,  which  in  Exod.  xxii.  2,  3,  dis- 
tinguishes the  case  of  a  thief  robbing  by  day  and  by  night, 
allowing  it  for  lawful  to  kill  him  if  he  makes  an  invasion  in  the 
ni^t :  whereas  if  he  is  killed  in  the  day,  the  same  law  avouches 
the  man  that  killed  him  guilty  of  murder.  Of  which  difference 
these  two  reasons  are  alleged:  1.  Because  it  cannot  be  dis- 
tinguished in  the  night,  whether  he  comes  barely  to  steal  or  to 
murder  also ;  and  therefore  it  is  lawful  to  kill  him,  not  considered 
merely  as  a  thief,  but  upon  just  suspicion  that  he  might  come  as 
a  murderer.  2.  Because  goods  taken  away  m  the  night  leave  the 
person  robbed  destitute  of  all  means  by  which  to  discover  the 
robber,  and  consequently  of  all  legal  means  by  which  to  recover 
what  he  had  lost. 

vJ?w.  This  is  true,  and  upon  the  strength  of  this  very  grouiid 
I  answer  this  argument  brought  firom  the  Mosaic  law,  by  affirm- 
ing, that  howsoever  the  letter  runs,  yet  the  -design  of  fliat  law 
was  not  to  make  every  killing  of  a  thief  in  the  day-time  murder, 
but  that  usually  and  ordinarily  it  was  to  be  accounted  so.  For 
since  the  law  makes  it  lawful  to  kill  a  thief  in  die  night,  because 
at  that  time  all  people  being  usually  disposed  to  their  rest,  it 
supposes  that  there  are  no  witnesses  present,  by  whose  means 
the  injured  man  might  have  right  against  him  at  law:  but  un- 
lawful to  kill  him  in  me  day,  because  then  it  supposes  that  there 
may  be  witnesses,  as  for  the  most  part  there  are.  Yet  since 
sometimes  it  so  ftdla  out,  that  there  neither  are  nor  can  be  any ; 
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It  win  follow  by  analogy  of  reaaon,  that  a  man  under  such  cir- 
camatances  is  permitted  to  deal  with  a  thief  as  in  the  ni^t; 
siace  the  very  cause  for  \iriuch  he  was  permitted  to  do  it  then, 
does  equally  take  place  now. 

In  the  second  place,  some  argue  against  the  lawfulness  of  killing 
a  robber  for  the  preservation  of  our  goods,  from  the  tenor  of  the 
gospel,  and  the  design  of  Christian  region ;  which  bids  the  pro- 
fessors of  it  despise  and  trample  upon  these  temporal  things,  and 
therefore  certainly  permits  them  not  to  prevent  the  loss  of  them 
with  the  blood  of  any  one  who  should  presume  to  take  them. 
To  this  I  answer,  that  the  ^spel  commands  us  only  to  despise 
these  things  comparatively,  m  reference  to  spiritual  and  eternal 
felicities.  Otherwise,  if  die  words  be  understood  absolutely,  it 
could  not  be  lawful  for  us  so  much  as  to  defend  our  lives ;  since 
some  texts  in  the  letter  of  them  command  us  no  less  to  despise 
these,  than  those  other  enjoyments. 

I  conclude  therefore  for  the  affirmative,  that  it  is  lawful  for  a 
man  to  defend  his  estate  and  goods  against  an  unjust  force,  even 
with  the  death  of  him  who  offers  that  force,  if  they  cannot  be 
retained  and  possessed  otherwise.  The  reason  is,  because  they 
are  the  means  and  support  of  life,  and  therefore  are  to  be 
reckoned  in  the  same  account  with  life  itself.  If  one  should  say, 
that  it  were  lawful  for  a  man  to  knock  him  on  the  head,  that 
^ould  offer  to  batter  down  his  house  to  the  ground  before  his 
face ;  but  that  he  was  by  no  means  to  touch  him,  in  case  he  only 
took  away  the  chief  pillar,  upon  which  the  house  leaned;  not- 
withstandmg  that  upon  the  removal  of  that  pillar  it  must  fall  as 
unavoidably  as  if  it  were  pulled  down :  surely  such  a  distinction 
were  grossly  absurd  and  ridiculous. 

The  case  is  the  same  here.  Neither  does  that  reply  take  off 
the  argument,  that  a  man  may  live  though  his  estate  be  lost,  as 
by  labour,  charity,  or  the  getting  of  another.  For  this  is  acci- 
dental, and  it  may  fall  out  otherwise.  And  eveiy  man  is  to  look 
upon  what  he  possesses  as  his  only  subsistence ;  since  he  is  not 
certain,  upon  the  loss  of  it,  to  have  any  other :  nay,  he  is  certain 
that  at  the  present  he  has  none ;  nor  is  like  to  have  any  for  the 
future,  unless  some  accident  or  opportunity  of  a  livelihood  offers 
itself,  which  he  is  not  to  suppose  or  build  upon,  it  being  wholly 
uncertain  and  contingent ;  especially,  so  as  to  take  him  off  from 
his  dependence  upon  that  which  is  certain  and  present. 

Should  a  man  put  his  whole  estate  into  a  jewel,  either  for  con- 
cealment of  his  estate,  as  being  otherwise  in  danger,  or  for  some 
other  advantage  or  convenience;  and  should  be  set  upon  for  it 
by  a  thief  upon  the  road,  so  that  all  hope  of  rescue  being  out  of 
die  way,  there  remained  no  other  means  to  preserve  it  but  by 
killing  the  robber  upon  the  place :  I  must  confess,  I  can  see  no 
solid  reason  why  he  might  not  do  justice  upon  him,  and  right  to 
himself,  by  sending  him  out  of  the  world  with  his  blood  upon 

2  A 
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Ids  O'lvn  head.  If  any  exoeUent  and  pious  persons  have  ckoisen 
to  do  otherwise,  the  thief  was  beholden  to  tiiem ;  and  they  kaire 
oofy  quilted  their  own  right,  which  lays  no  injunction  at  all  u^on 
ofliers  to  quit  theirs. 

For  if  a  man  sets  upon  me  in  the  highway  to  kill  me,  all  grani 
that  I  may  in  my  own  defence  kill  him;  but  if  he  would  only 
take  my  money,  that,  it  seems,  I  must  relinquish  by  any  means 
rather  than  take  his  life*.  But  let  the  reason  of  the  difference  be 
assigned.  If  I  ask,  what  makes  it  lawful  for  me  to  kill  him  in 
the  former  case?  it  will  be  answered  surely,  to  preserve  my  life. 
But  I  reply,  Is  not  my  life  as  much  decoyed  if  I  am  starved, 
as  if  I  am  stabbed  ?  And  when  my  money  is  once  gone,  I  am 
sure  I  may  be  starved,  aind  none  can  assure  me  that  I  shall  not. 
For  am  I  certain  that  I  shall  find  a  bag  of  money  or  a  table 
spread  in  the  road,  or  that  people  will  be  so  charitable,  as  upon 
free  cost  to  keep  me  from  hunger  and  cold  ?  which  anno]puices, 
unless  they  willi  do  so,  must  as  surely  despatch  me,  as  either  a 
rapier  thrust  into  my  bowels,  or  a  bullet  sent  to  my  heart. 

Neither  is  that  nurther  exception  of  any  moment,  that  there  is 
no  proportion  in  point  of  vdue  between  the  loss  of  money  and 
the  loss  of  a  life.  For  in  the  present  case  my  money,  compared 
to  my  enemy's  life,  is  not  to  be  considered  barely  as  sudi  a  sum 
of  money,  but  as  it  is  the  necessary  support  of  my  life :  so  that 
really,  and  in  efiect,  the  comparison  is  between  his  life  and  mine ; 
in  which  I  conclude  myself  warranted,  by  the  rights  and  laws  of 
nature,  to  prefer  my  own  before  his.  Nay,  if  it  were  but  a  six- 
pence that  be  would  rifle  me  of,  and  I  haa  no  other  visible  sub- 
sistence in  the  world  but  that  poor  sum,  I  might  lawfully  defend' 
that,  as  I  would  myself,  that  is,  with  tiie  death  of  my  enemy; 
aind  count  it  as  equal  a  stake  against  his  life,  as  if  it  were  tien 
thousand  millions. 

And  thus  I  have  shown  those  four  things  which  it  is  lawful 
for  a  man  thus  to  defend;  namely,  life,  limbs,  chastity,  and 
estate :  where,  before  I  pass  any  further,  I  shall  add  this,  that 
whatsoever  it  is  lawful  for  a  man  to  do  in  these  cases  for  himself, 
the  same  also  is  lawful  for  him  to  do  in  the  same  danger  and  ex- 
tremity of  his  neighbour.  The  reason  is,  because  the  measure 
and  standard  of  his  love  to  his  neighbour,  is  to  be  the  love  that 
he  bears  to  himself.  Which  yet,  by  tne  way,  is  to  be  understood 
under  equal  cases  and  circumstances:  for  though  we  are  com- 
manded to 'Move  our  neighbour  as  ourselves,"  yet  it  follows  not, 
but  when  the  danger  must  inevitably  fall  upon  one  of  us,  we 
may  preserve  ourselves  before  our  neighbour;  because,  in  the 
same  condition,  we  are  bound  to  desire  no  more  for  ourselves, 
but  that  our  neighbour  should  save  us  in  the  next  place  to  him- 
self; and  therefore,  by  virtue  of  this  precept,  he  can  desire  no 
more  of  us.  In  a  word,  we  are  to  love  our  neighbour  as  our- 
selves, putting  him  into  the  same  condition  and  circumstances  in 
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reference  to  us,  as  we  are  in  reference  to  him :  and  therefon.^  aa 
I  myself  could  not  in  reason  desire,  but  that  my  neighbour,  in  a 
danger  equal  to  us  both,  should  first  defend  himself;  so  my 
aeioibour  cannot  deny,  but  that  I  should  do  as  much  for  myself 
onder  this  condition,  as  I  allow  him  to  do  for  himself  under  the 
same.    But  this  by  way  of  digression. 

Certain  it  is,  that  Uie  defence  of  our  neighbour  in  his  ex- 
tiemity  engages  us  to  all  those  extraordinary  courses  that  we 
took  for  own  preservation.  Upon  this  account  it  was,  that 
Abraham  armed  his  household,  and  slew  kings  for  the  rescue  of 
his  kinsman  Lot,  taken  captive  by  them.  Gen.  xiv.  14,  15.  And 
Ibere  is  no  man,  whose  concerns  and  obligations  terminate  within 
himself;  but  he  is  a  relative  person,  and  must  own  a  debt  to 
friendship,  to  consanguinity,  and  society.  For  as  in  the  natural 
body  the  whole  is  maintained  by  that  sympathy  and  mutual  feel- 
ing, that  the  members  have  of  the  condition  of  each  other ;  by 
which,  when  any  of  them  is  in  distress,  it  calls  for  and  receives 
help  and  relief  fix>m  all  the  rest :   so  it  is,  according  to  its  pro* 

Sortion,  in  the  political  body,  which  is  only  an  aggre^te,  arti- 
cial  man.  Every  particular  person  lies  under  an  obligation  to 
come  in  to  the  succour  of  his  endangered  brother,  as  the  hand 
would  presently  liil  itself  up  in  the  defence  of  the  leg  or  the  fiice, 
to  repel  and  beat  off  whatsoever  would  annoy  them.  And  the 
coDtraiy  would  be  barbarous  and  absurd,  a  perverting  of  the  de- 
signs of  nature,  which,  by  thus  leaving  the  interest  of  every 
pait  single  in  itself,  and  divided  from  and  independent  upon  the 
concernment  of  its  fellows,  would  quickly  draw  a  ruin  and  disso- 
lution upon  the  whole  fabric.  That  man  who  could  stand  and 
see  another  stripped  or  hacked  in  pieces  by  a  thief  or  a  rogue,  and 
not  at  all  concern  himself  in  hb  rescue,  is  a  traitor  to  the  laws 
of  humanity  and  religion ;  he  commits  murder  with  his  eyes, 
and  sheds  blood  by  not  striking  a  blow;  and  shall  one  day 
account  to  God  for  the  guilt  of  that  action,  that  was  as  crimi- 
nally permitted  by  him  as  done  by  the  other. 

2dly.  I  come  now  to  the  second  thing,  which  is,  to  show  the 
conditions  required  to  legalize  such  a  defence  of  ourselves  and 
fortunes.     And  they  are  these : 

(1.)  That  the  violence  offered  be  so  apparent,  and  withal  so 
^at  and  pressing,  that  there  can  be  no  other  means  of  escaping 
it,  but  by  killing  the  adversary:  otherwise,  if  a  man  makes  it 
great  by  his  own  presumptions  and  fears,  and  so  makes  it 
necessary  to  himself  to  repel  that  injury  with  a  mortal  wound 
from  his  rapier,  which  he  might  have  done  with  a  blow  of  a 
switch  or  a  thrust  of  his  arm,  he  is  a  murderer ;  nor  will  it  excuse 
him  to  plead  a  danger  which  was  only  created  by  his  own  appre- 
hensions. Thus  in  the  late  rebellion,  when  some  persons,  by  the 
Suilt  of  great  villanies,  had  exasperated  majesty,  and  so  having 
eserved,  were  pleased  also  to  fear  the  just  consequences  of  their 
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actions;  they  were  so  bold  as  to  strike  the  first  blow,  and  then 
80  impudent  as  to  say  that  they  did  it  in  their  own  defence. 
But  that  saying  of  Vibius  Crispus,  commended  by  Quintilian, 
may  be  here  fitly  applied,  Quts  tibi  sic  Hmere  perrrdsit^  Fear 
greatens  and  redoubles  every  evil,  it  stretches  the  shadow,  and 
enlarges  the  suspicion:  but  blood  must  not  be  shed  upon  sur* 
mise. 

That  which  must  warrant  a  man  in  this  before  God  and  his 
conscience,  must  be  a  danger  as  manifest  as  the  light ;  a  life  eiren 
perishing,  and  in  the  very  jaws  of  death :  not  a  hazard  that  may 
De  disputed,  but  an  extremity  that  calls  and  cries,  and  admits  of 
no  answer  but  an  immediate  deliverance.  And  if  in  this  case  a 
life  be  taken  away,  he  only  is  a  murderer  that  deserved,  not  he 
that  inflicted  the  blow. 

(2.)  It  is  required,  that  all  possibility  of  recourse  to  the  magis- 
trate for  a  legal  protection  be  taken  away.  In  which  case  the 
law  leaves  eveiy  man  to  his  own  natural  defence.  For  men  are 
not  made  for  laws,  but  laws  for  the  good  and  preservation  of 
men :  and  therefore  though  they  enjoin  the  injured  person  to  fly 
to  them  for  succour ;  yet  when  he  is  surrounded  with  such  cir- 
cumstances as  render  such  access  to  them  impossible ;  and  in  the 
mean  time  that  life,  for  the  preservation  of  which  those  laws 
were  designed,  is  under  an  unavoidable  danger,  without  flying  to 
othier  remedies ;  should  those  laws  tie  a  man's  hand  in  such  a 
case,  they  were  only  snares  and  traps,  and  means  to  deliver  a 
man  naked  and  undefended  to  be  devoured  by  his  enemy. 

But,  as  I  observed  before,  war  is  a  remedy  upon  the  failure 
of  law.  And  when  the  supreme  and  fatal  law  of  necessity  comes 
to  be  in  force,  all  inferior  obligations  disband  and  vanish:  and 
the  law  that  tells  a  man  that  no  particular  person's  injury  can 
take  from  him  his  right  to  live,  ought  to  take  place,  and  both  to 
direct  him  what  he  is  to  do  in  this  affair,  and  to  absolve  him 
when  he  has  done. 

(3.)  In  the  third  place,  it  is  required  that  a  man  in  the  act  of 
defending  himself  designs  merely  his  own  defence,  without  any 
hatred  or  bitter  purpose  of  revenge  towards  the  person  who  thus 
invades  him.  A  lawful  action  may  be  depraved  and  changed  by 
the  intervenience  of  an  ill  intention.  Jehu  executed  the  com* 
mand  of  God  in  extirpating  the  house  of  Ahab,  and  consequendy 
that  action  of  his  was  lawful;  but  yet  we  find  that  the  same 
action  was  reckoned  to  him  for  sin,  because  a  particular  malice 
and  design  against  Ahab's  house  mingled  with  it,  and  so  altered 
the  whole  complexion  of  the  performance. 

To  discern  whether  a  man  in  these  defensive  conflicts  be  acted 
bv  a  purpose  of  self-defence,  pure  and  unmixed  from  any  roice 
of  revenge,  I  confess  is  very  difficult,  in  case  the  assault  shall  be 
continued  till  it  determines  in  the  death  of  one  party.  But  if 
the  defendant  chance  to  prevail  over  the  assailant  to  that  degree, 
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as  to  be  able  to  secure  himself  from  him  without  taking  of  his 
life,  and  yet  shall  not  be  brought  to  rive  over,  or  acouiesce,  till 
he  has  despatched  him:  thou^  his  nrst  stroke  in  this  engage- 
ment was  but  defence,  and  so  lawful;  yet  the  sharpness  of  re- 
venge growing  upon  his  spirit  in  the  midst  of  the  action,  it  is  to 
be  feared  diat  the  last  stroke  was  murder,  and  so  will  pass  in  the 
accounts  of  heaven. 

And  thus  much  for  the  second  thing,  namely,  to  show  the 
conditions  reouired  to  render  the  killing  of  another  in  our  own 
defence  lawful. 

3dly.  The  third,  which  I  shall  despatch  in  a  word  or  two,  is 
to  inquire  who  are  the  persons  against  whom  we  may  lawfully 
thus  defend  ourselves.     And  for  this,  I  cannot  conceive  that  any 
doubt  can  be  raised,  but  concerning  these  two,  a  magistrate  and 
a  parent.     As  for  the  magistrate,  the  grounds  diat  I  have  already 
laid  of  non-resistance,  by  virtue  of  eveiy  subject's  quitting  his 
natural  right  of  defending  himself  against  the   magistrate,   and 
resigning  up  all  power  of  resistance  into  his  governor's  hands, 
sufficiendy  proves,  that  this  doctrine  gives  no  countenance  to  the 
subject  in  repelMng  any  invasion  made  upon  him  by  his  prince. 
But  as  for  a  parent;  the  son  has  made  no  such  resignation  of 
his  right  up  to  him.     And  therefore  there  are  not  wanting  some 
casuists  amongst  the  Jesuits,  who  have  ventured  to  own  the 
lawfulness  of  a  man's  defending  himself  against  parents  as  well 
as  kings,  and  all  superiors  whatsoever ;  even  with  the  death  of 
those  who  shall  invade  him.    But  yet  I  affirm,  that  for  a  son  in 
any  case  whatsoever  to  take  away  his  Other's  life,  from  whence, 
under  God,  he  received  his  own,  seems  to  imply  such  a  turpitude 
in  the  thing  itself,  and  to  offer  such  a  grievance  to  nature,  that 
he  is  to  choose  to  die  rather  than,  upon  an^  inducement  of 
extremity,  to  stain  his  hands  in  the  blood  of  his  father.     Ihis  I 
will  grant,  that  in  case  a  father  shall  unjusdy  assault  the  life  of 
his  son,  his  son  may  proceed  to  defend  himself  so  far  as  to  disk 
arm  him,  shut  him  up,  and  bind  him ;  but  to  kill  him  is  unna- 
tural and  intolerable.     And  if  a  son  cannot  otherwise  secure  his 
life  from  bis  father's  violence,  it  is  more  eligible  to  die  a  thousand 
deaths,  than  to  make  such  a  monstrous  and  inhuman  trespass 
upon  so  sacred  a  name  and  relation. 

And  thus  I  have  endeavoured  both  to  clear  and  to  assert  the 
doctrine  of  self-defence  in  its  due  latitude.  In  all  which  dis- 
course I  am  not  sensible  that  I  have  uttered  any  thing  but  the 
voice  of  nature,  and  the  rightly  explained  sense  of  religion. 

As  fbr  those  who  assert  the  contrary,  and  by  taking  from 
mankind  all  right  of  self-preservation,  would  have  them  stUl  Uve 
in  the  world  as  naked  as  they  came  into  it:  I  shall  not  wish 
them  any  hurt,  but  if  I  would,  I  could  scarce  wish  them  a 
gmter,  dian  that  they  might  feel  the  full  effect  and  influence  of 
meir  own  opinion. 
Vol.  IV.— 36.  2  A  2 
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4tlil7.   The  fourth  and  last  case  to  be  resolved  is,   Since  ta 

Erosecute  another  in  courts  of  judicature  is  in  its  kind  a  certain 
reach  of  the  mutual  bond  of  peace,  whether  it  be  allowable  for 
Christians  thus  to  prosecute  and  to  go  to  law  one  with  another  ? 

It  may,  parhaps,  at  first  sig^t  seem  a  strange  and  an  insolent 
design,  to  bring  a  thin^  vouched  by  custom,  owned  by  practice, 
and  established  by  aumority,  under  dispute:  yet  since  it  is  no 
less  our  duty  to  be  able  to  give  a  reason  of  what  we  do,  than  of 
what  we  believe ;  and  since  there  are  not  wanting  scriptures,  to 
whose  rules  we  profess  to  submit  our  practice,  yet  in  appearance 
contrary  to  this;  and  since  there  are  also  some  in  the  world, 
who  tmnk  they  have  sufficient  ground  from  those  scriptures  to 
entert^n  a  contrary  opinion:  I  conceive  I  may,  without  blame, 
alter  into  a  disquisition  of  a  thing  already  controverted ;  that  so, 
by  an  impartial  survey  of  the  reasons  of  both  sides,  we  may 
settle  our  future  practice  upon  such  sure  grounds,  that  if  it  ap- 
pears we  have  been  in  the  wrone,  we  may  be  convinced,  and 
brought  off  from,  but  if  in  the  ri^t,  we  may  be  confirmed  in  die 
thing  hitherto  allowed  by  us. 

As  for  those  who  have  been  so  bold  as  to  arraign  the  courts  of 
law  themselves,  they  are  the  anabaptists ;  'who  succeed  into  all 
the  principles  and  opinions  of  the  old  anabaptists,  those  sons  of 
confusion*,  that  once  so  infested  Germany :  concerning  the  nature 
of  whose  opinions  I  cannot  but  judge  this,  that  those  who  own  a 
design  to  remove  and  cast  down  all  human  laws  and  jud^ents, 
ought  to  be  persons  either  absolutely,  and  even  to  a  necessity 
innocent,  or  very  hishly  male&ctors ;  the  former  of  which  might 
oppose  ihem  as  needless ;  the  latter,  as  dreadful  and  destructive. 
As  for  their  innocence ;  the  stories  of  their  barbarous  rebellions, 
murders,  and  the  desolations  made  by  them,  have  settled  men's 
judgments  concemmg  that.  And,  therefore,  if  their  opinions 
grow  fi-om  their  guilt,  in  conjunction  with  their  ignorance,  as  it 
cannot  appear  from  what  root  else  they  should  grow,  I  shall 
endeavour  to  remove  the  latter,  leaving  the  laws  themselves  to 
deal  with  the  former. 

In  the  management  of  this  question,  I  shall,  1.  Examine  the 
argurbents  brought  against  the  aUowableness  of  Christians  going 
to  law.  2.  Consider  what  may  be  argued  and  alleged  for  it* 
3.  Propose  the  conditions  required  to  warrant  men  m  such  a 
practice. 

First  of  aU  then,  their  arguments  seem  principally  to  bear 
upon  two  places  of  scripture. 

(1.)  The  first  is,  that  formerly  hinted  by  me,  and  reserved  to 
be  discussed  in  its  proper  place  here,  which  is  in  Matt.  v.  40, 
where  Christ  determines  that  general  precept  of  not  resisting 
evil,  to  an  utter  abolition  of  all  law-suits;  commandbg  every 
disciple  of  his,  that  in  case  any  man  will  ^'  sue  him  at^law,  and 
tidce  away  his  coat,  he  should  let  him  have  his  cloak  also."    And 
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ecftainly  there  is  acue  any  thmg  more  indispensably  necessu; 
to  a  man's  subsistence,  than  his  raiment  But  now  if  a  man 
shall  be  obliged  even  to  lelinquish  this,  and  resign  it  up  to  die 
hand  of  violence,  rather  than  to  recover  it  by  a  legal  trial,  it 
must  needs  follow,  that  the  rigour  of  this  command  cuts  off  all 
pretences  of  going  to  law  whatsoever. 

In  answer  to  this,  I  cannot  but  observe,  that  it  is  the  custom 
of  this  sort  of  men  still  to  argue  from  the  letter  of  scripture,  in 
abstraction  fix)m  the  sense ;  and  without  any  pondering  either  of 
flie  occasion,  circumstances,  or  coherence  of  the  text,  immediately 
to  fly  and  &^n  upon  the  bare  outside  of  the  expression.  Two 
things,  therefore,  may  be  answered  to  this  text. 

1st.  That  it  is  not  certain,  that  what  we  render  by  '^  suing  at 
law"  signifies  air^  such  thing;  the  Greek  is  *9  9i%wti,  oet  «pi^va»; 
but  x^wfuu  signifies  to  strive,  war,  and  contend  with  ano&er  by 
force ;  so  that  it  is  all  one  with  /**««fl©o*,  xai  iptf«<rflat  tfo*.  But  to  sue 
another  at  law  is  'piviw  <  and  that  with  an  accusative  case,  *9  ^i^^*i 
9i  xp^VcMT ;  and  to  be  sued,  in  the  passive,  xplwftat, ;  according  to 
which,  t9  0^^^ti  tfo»  spt^^MM,  takins  <jo4  for  ^fto  aav,  must  signify,  "  to 
him  that  is  willing  to  be  sued  by  thee  at  law ;"  the  meaning  being 
this ;  he  that  has  taken  thy  coat  fi'om  thee,  and  is  willing  to  be 
biDught  by  thee  into  a  trial  for  it,  to  him  give  thy  cloak  also. 
Which  sense  besides  that  it  is  highly  incongruous,  *w  x^^^  ««'  x^ 
/kftv  should  have  gone  before  <ro«  xpc^ot,  and  so  the  words  have  run* 
thus :  ^'  To  him  that  is  desirous  to  take  thy  coat,  and  then  to  go  to* 
law  with  thee  for  it :"  and  not  preposterously,  "  To  him  that  is  dest* 
rous  to  go  to  law  with  thee,  and  to  take  thy  coat,  to  him  give  thy: 
cloak  also ;"  which  is  to  make  the  going  to  law  antecedent  to  the. 
wron^  or  injury  about  which  men  go  to  law. 

It  IS  more  probable  therefore,  that  the  sense  of  the  text  is  this ; 
^'If  any  one  would  unjustly  contend  with  thee,  and  forcibly  take 
away  thy  cloak,  let  him  have  thy  coat  also."    According  to  which; 
sense,  the  words  speak  nothing  at  all  of  the  suits  or  trials  at  law.' 
And  this  interpretation,  grounded  upon  the  propriety  of  the  word,* 
and  so  fiiUy  agreeing  both  with  what  goes  before,  and  with  what 
follows  after,  if  any  one  will  positively  insist  upon  it,  I  do  verily 
believe,  cannot  by  any  solid  reason  be  disproved. 

2dly.  But  because  I  think  such  respect  is  to  be  had  to  the 
translation,  that  it  is  not,  but  upon  very  urgent  necessity,  t6  be 
receded  from ;  therefore,  in  the  second  place,  I  add,  that  these 
words  are  to  be  interpreted  with  analogy  to  the  design  carried 
on  by  Christ  throughout  this  whole  chapter,  which  is,  to  show 
the  perverse  and  sinful  practice  of  the  Jews,  in  which  they  were- 
abetted  by  the  pharisees ;  and  withal  to  declare,  of  how  much  -. 
contrary  a  temper  his  disciples  and  followers  ought  to  be. 

Now  the  custom  of  the  Jews  was,  upon  the  receiving  any  in- 
jury, to  pursue  that  law  of  retaliation  so  fiercely  and  bitterly, 
that  sometimes  (as  I  have  observed  before)  one  private  man 
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would  execute  it  upon  another;  and  when  they  could  not  safely 
or  conveniently  do  it  themselves,  but  were  forced  to  implore  the 
help  of  the  magistrate,  and  to  drag  the  injurious  person  before 
him ;  yet  they  aid  it  with  so  much  acrimony  and  gall,  and  such 
designs  of  personal  revenge,  that  it  sufficiently  appeared  to  any 
impartial  or  judicious  eye,  that  in  all  their  prosecutions  of 
oflenders,  they  did  not  so  much  consult  either  the  satisfaction  of 
Justice,  or  their  own  necessary  reparation,  as  indeed  seldom  need- 
ing any  at  all,  as  they  did  the  fioiitless  gratification  of  a  remorse* 
less,  vindictive  humour. 

Hereupon  Christ  reads  a  contrary  lecture  of  patience,  meek- 
ness,  and  quietness,  to  his  disciples,  telling  them,  that  in  case 
they  should  have  any  thing  injuriously  purloined  from  them, 
they  should  rather  sit  down  under  the  loss  of  that  and  a  much 
greater  thing  too,  than  with  so  much  virulence  and  exasperation 
of  mind,  as  was  common  amongst  the  Jews,  and  unreprehended, 
not  to  say  countenanced  by  the  pharisees,  pursue  the  recovery  of 
their  former  right.  These  words  therefore  do  not  absolutely  pro- 
hibit them,  being  injured,  to  endeavour  a  just  reparation;  but 
conditionally  rather  to  quit  the  benefit  of  justice,  than  to  follow 
it  in  a  sinful  manner.  They  are  a  sublime  precept  of  patience, 
upon  a  wrong  offered  to  our  goods,  parallel  to  those  words,  ^*  If 
any  one  smite  thee  on  the  right  cheek,  turn  the  other  also;" 
which  enjoins  the  same  measure  of  patience  upon  a  wrong  offered 
to  our  persons.  And  consequently,  as  heretofore,  in  the  exposi- 
tion of  those,  I  showed  from  Christ's  own  practice,  the  best  com- 
ment upon  his  precepts,  that  they  were  not  to  be  understood 
according  to  the  ri^d  import  of  the  letter,  as  if  every  man  were 
bound  to  covet  injuries  and  to  court  affiY)nts;  so  I  affirm  also, 
that  this  command  is  not  to  be  exacted  according  to  the  bare  sur- 
face of  the  words,  but  to  be  enlarged  to  the  allowance  and  lati- 
tude of  a  figure,  as  being  indeed  just  such  another  hyperbole: 
which  is  a  trope,  that  to  set  forth  the  greatness  of  a  thing  more 
emphatically,  words  it  in  expressions  greater  than  reallv  it  is. 
And  thus  much  in  answer  to  what  they  argue  from  this  place  of 
scripture. 

(2.)  The  next  great  place,  which  some  think  to  speak  as  fully 
to  their  purpose  as  this,  is  that  in  1  Cor.  vi.  7,  "  Now  there  is 
utterly  a  fault  amongst  you,  because  ye  go  to  law  one  with  ano- 
ther. Why  do  you  not  rather  take  wrong?  Why  do  you  not 
rather  suflfer  yourselves  to  be  defrauded?"  Which  words  cer- 
tainly amount  to  a  pregnant  and  full  prohibition  of  all  going  to 
law,  since  they  declare  it  to  be  our  du^  rather  to  suder,  nay, 
even  to  embrace  any  wrong,  than  by  such  means  to  recover  our 
right. 

But  to  this  I  answer, 

Ist.  That  what  we  render  "  a  fiiult,"  is  in  the  Greek  not  "W 
*9^t  but  only  v^^vt^j  which  signifies  properiy  a  weakness  or 
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defect;  and  such  do  not  alwa^,  or  of  necessity,  cany  sin  along 
with  tbem.  According  to  which  sense,  the  apostle  does  not  con^ 
demn  their  going  to  law,  as  a  thing  in  itself' sinful  or  unjust; 
but  as  low  and  weak,  and  not  answerable  to  that  greatness  and 
generosity  of  spirit,  which  became  persons  owning  so  excellent  a 
profession. 

2dly.  But  in  the  second  place,  admitting  that  the  apostle's  de» 
sign  here  is  to  discountenance  this  practice,  not  only  as  weak  and 
ilmudable,  but  also  as  sinful  and  disaUowable ;  yet  I  affirm,  that 
he  accounted  it  not  sinful  from  the  very  nature  of  the  action, 
but  only  the  irregularity  of  the  circumstance;  that  they  went  to 
law  upon  every  slight  occasion,  before  unbelievers,  m  ver*  1. 
And  though  to  go  to  Taw  be  very  allowable,  yet  for  Christians  to 
prosecute  one  another  before  the  tribunals  of  infidels,  for  those 
mjuries  which  they  mi^t  fairly  compromise  by  the  arbitration 
and  decision  of  persons  of  their  own  body,  was  a  thing  that  re« 
fleeted  a  high  disgrace,  and  left  a  great  scandal  upon  Christian 
religion;  and  consequently  as  great  a  guilt  upon  those  who 
brought  the  scandal. 

In  short,  the  apostle   here  either   reprehends  them  only  for 
going  to  law  before  unbelievers,  or  barely  for  going  to  law,  as 
being  a  thin^  utterly  unjust  in  itself.     If  he  designs  only  the 
former,  as  it  is  clear  from  the  whole  chain  of  the  context  from 
the  fiist  verse  to  the  ninth,  that  he  does;  then  it  concludes 
nothing  against  the  latter,  but  that  before  a  believing  judge,  and 
a  Christian  court,  with  a  due  observance  of  other  circumstances, 
Christians    may  right  themselves  at  law.      But  if  it  be  said, 
that  the  apostle  directs  the  edee  of  this   reproof  against  the 
veiy  action  itself;    then  let  it  be  made   out,  how  the  aposde 
can   accord  himself  with  himself,   who  sufiers  Christians  to  go 
to  law  before  the  saints,   in  ver.   1 :   "  Dare  any  one  of  you, 
having  a  matter  against  another,  go  to  law  before  the  unjust, 
and   not  before  the  saints?"     Which  shows,  that  what  he  pro- 
hibits under  one,  in  the  very  same  breath    he  permits  under 
the  other.    Nay,  he  proceeds  to  ^ve  reasons  why  they  should 
manage  the  judgment  of  these  thmgs  themselves,  in  ver.  2,  3, 
"  If  the  world  shall  be  judged  by  you,  are  ye  unworthy  to  judge 
the  smallest  matters  ?"    And  ^^  Know  ^e  not  that  ye  shall  judge 
angels?  how  much  more  things  pertaining  to  this  life?"    And 
again,  in  ver.  5,  '^  I  speak  to  your  shame.    Is  it  so,  that  there  is 
not  a  wise  man  amongst  you  ?  no,  not  one  that  shall  be  able  to 
judge  between  his  brethren  ?"    And  now,  is  it  not  as  clear  from 
all  mese  places,  as  if  they  were  writ  with  a  sunbeam,  that  the 
apostle's  intention  is  not  levelled  against  their  going  to  law,  but 
against  the  persons  before  whom  they  did  it?    That  they  chose 
to  discover  and  rip  up  the  sores  of  the  church,  before  such  infi* 
dels  as  would  deride  them,  rather  than  before  Christians,  who 
would  endeavour  to  conceal  and  cure  them. 
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The  only  thing  that  can  be  repKed  here,  is,  that  in  those 
primitiye  times  of  Christianity,  the  Christians  had  no  tribunals 
or  power  of  judging,  as  being  under  the  jurisdiction  of  heathen 
{potentates :  and  therefore  what  they  did  in  order  to  the  deciding 
of  controrersies  and  suits  between  man  and  man,  they  did  not 
do  as  judges  armed  with  the  civil  power,  but  as  arbitrators  chosen 
end  consented  to  amongst  themselreS)  for  the  ending  and  com- 
{)08ing  of  differences.  And  therefore,  Aough  it  might  be  lawiul 
to  bnng  one's  cause  before  such  judges,  yet  it  panhol  now  be 
lawful  to  sue  a  brother  in  any  of  our  courts,  properiy  so  .caQed, 
as  holding  a  power  of  jurisdiction  from  the  magistrate. 
.  But  to  this  I  answer ;  that  this  is  so  far  mm  overthrowing  or 
weakening  the  thing  which  it  is  brought  to  disprove,  that  it  is  a 
notable  argument  to  confirm  it :  f<^  if  the  apostles  allowed  it  as 
lawfol  for  them  to  bring  their  causes  before  Christians,  that 
they  might  exercise  a  judicial  act  in  deciding  them^  who  ,yet  were 
not  endued  with  any  legal,  judicial  authoritg^  from  the  magistrate ; 
certainly  it  were  hi^)^y  strange  and  irration^,  to  prohibit  men 
to  seek  for  the  same  judicial  acts,  from  such  as  were  both  Chris- 
tians, and  also  empowered  with  such  a  judicial  authority  from  the 
civil  governor,  in  a  word,  it  would  amount  to  this ;  that  Chris* 
tians  mi^ht  tr^  their  causes  before  Christians,  not  having  any 
legal  jurisdiction  for  that  purpose,  but  only  the  consent  of  the 
contending  parties.  But  when  the  same  persons  come  to  have 
the  stamp  of  public  authority,  enabling  them  so  to  do  by  virtue 
of  their  office;  why  then,  all  trials  before  them  must  presently 
cease  to  be  lawful,  and  become  only  a  betraying  of  the  rights 
and  privileges  of  believers.  I  shall  say  no  more  of  this  wild  and 
inconsequent  deduction,  but  that  it  is  an  ar^ment  fit  to  be  found 
only  in  the  mouth  of  those,  whose  custom  it  is  to  dispute  against 
reason,  and  to  fiffht  against  government.- 

(3.)  The  thira  argument  ^against  the  allowableness  .of  Christ 
tians  goin^  to  law,  is  that  strict  command  that  lies  upon  them  to 
for^ve  injuries,  and  c(msequently  not  to  prosecute  them  in  courts 
bf  judicature,  forasmuch  as  these  two  seem  utterly  inconsistent 
.  6ut  to  this  abo  I  reply,  that  in  most  injuries  we  are  to  conr 
aider  and  distinjguirii  two  things:  first,  the  right  that  is  lost; 
secondly,  the  offence  done  to  whom  it  is  lost.  And  thotiigh  it 
may  be  my  duty  to  forgive  the  offence  done  me  by  him  that 
violently  takes  away  my  right;  yet  it  follows  Hot  that  I'  must 
therefore  quit  my  right ;  but  maj,  with  full  allowance  of  equity 
and  piety,  endeavour  the  regainmg  of  that,  while  I  fully  remit 
the  other.  And  that  this  is  not  a  mere  verbal  distinction  .with- 
out a  difference,  is  evident  from  hence:  tibat  supposing  that 
■omebody  robs  me  of  my  ffoods,  and  I  recover  them  all  to  the 
value  of  the  utmost  falthing;  yet  still  after  this  recovery  it  is 
certain  that  the  man  has  done  me  an  injury,  and  reason  ai)d  re- 
ligion will  oblige  him  to  ask  me  forgiveness ;  which  it  ootild  not 
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do,  supposing  that  the  wrong  did  not  continue,  even  after  I  was 
repossessed  of  what  I  had  lost.  It  is  clear  therefore,  that  the 
prosecution  of  one's  right  at  law  does  yet  leave  a  fkir  scope  for 
the  exercise  of  forgiveness;  and  consequently  that  they  may  not 
exclude  or  justle  out  one  another. 

I  cannot  think  of  any  thing  else  in  ^ripture  that  seems  to 
cast  any  probability  of  iavour  upon  this  opmion:  and  therefore 
looking  upon  the  proof  of  it  as  desperate  upon  this  account,  I 
proceed  to  the  second  thing;  which  is,  to  show  what  may  be 
argued  for  the  allbwableness  of  Christians  prosecuting  their 
rights  in  courts  of  judicature^ 

But  beforehand  I  shall  premise  this:  That  the  ground  upon 
which  all  such  prosecutions  proceed. is  twofold:  1.  Restitution; 
and,  2.  Punishment.  That  is,  a  man  is  sued  either  to  restore 
what  he  has  taken  from  another ;  or  brought  into  court  for  some 
offence  or  mischief  done  by  him,  for  which,  since  no  restitu- 
tion can  be  made,  he  is  to  sustain  some  penal^  for  the  satisfac- 
tion of  the  law.  In  which  two  cases,  though  it  is  obvious  to  see 
that  a  man  may  prosecute  another  for  the  restitution  of  some- 
thing taken  from  him,  without  any  thoughts  of  bitterness  or 
revenge;  yet  since  the  punishment  of  another  cannot  at  ^D 
redound  to  my  advantage  or  reparation,  it  may  be  inquired, 
what  can  warrant  a  man  in  his  prosecution  of  another,  only  to 
bring  him  to  this,  without  being  chargeable  with  the  designs  of 
revenge.  To  this  I  answer,  that  this  obligation  and  subjection 
to  the  community,  of  which  he  is  a  member,  engages  him  to  this. 
For  eveiy  man  is  bound  to  endeavour  the  good  and  preservation 
of  the  public,  and  consequently  to  prosecute  a  thief  or  a  mur- 
derer, though  personally  they  have  not  injured  him,  forasmuch 
as  such  persons  have  made  a  breach  upon  society  and  common 
justice;  which  requires  a  reparation:  yea,  and  that  so  strictly, 
mat  if  a  man  is  robbed,  though  being  master  of  his  own  right, 
he  might  choose  i^hether  upon  that  score  he  would  prosecute 
him  for  such  robbeiy ;  yet  since  by  the  same  there  is  an  injury 
done  to  the  public,  which  he  cannot  pardon,  the  law  binds  him  to 
prosecute  the  robber,  and  makes  him  liable  to  be  prosecuted 
xumself,  in  case  he  should  not.  I  conclude  therefore,  that  aD 
these  prosecutions  of  a  man  in  the  courts  of  law  are  just  and 
allowable.  And  so  I  pass  to  the  arguments  for  the  proof  of  the 
assertion ;  which  are  tnese : 

(1.)  To  endeavour  the  execution  of  iustice  in  the  proper  acts 
of  it  between  man  and  man,  is  allowable  before  God,  and  not 
repugnant  to  religion:  but  without  going  to  law,  there  can  b^ 
no  such  endeavour  for  the  execution  of  justice,  and,  consequentlv 
it  is  tO/  be  admitted.  That  the  former  is  not  repugnant  to  reli- 
^on  18  clear;  for  then  justice  and  religion  would  be  contngry^ 
which  would  be  to  cast  a  hi^  asperaon  upon  both. 

Justice  is  the  noblest  dictate  issuing  from  the  principles  of  im* 
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proved  nature ;  and  nature,  which  is  the  law  of  God  written  in 
our  hearts,  cannot  contradict  his  law  as  it  is  written  in  his  word. 
Grod  cannot  write  the  same  thing  a  duty  in  one  law,  and  a  sin  in 
the  other.  Justice  came  down  from  heaven,  and  descended  upon 
mankind,  as  a  communication  of  a  divine  perfection  flowing  from 
him  whose  great  attribute  is  to  be  the  Just  One,  and  the  re- 
warder  of  every  man  according  to  his  works. 

As  for  the  assumption  of  the  ar^ment,  that  the  exercise  of 
this  great  blessing  of  the  world,  justice,  cannot  take  place,  unless 
it  be  lawfrd  to  prosecute  offenders  before  courts  and  judges;  it 
b  a  thing  that  requires  no  laborious  proof.  For  can  we  expect 
that  thieves  and  murderers  should  come  and  surrender  their  per- 
sons to  the  vengeance  of  the  law  freely,  and  of  their  own  accord, 
as  scorning  all  arrests,  and  preventing  attachments  by  sheriflTs, 
constables,  and  such  other  necessary  instruments  of  force  .^ 
Will  they  arraign  themselves,  be  both  jury  and  evidence,  and 
stand  convict  by  the  generous  openness  of  their  own  confession  ? 
When  and  where  do  we  read  of  any  instance  or  example  of  such 
strange  transactions?  When  men  by  frequent  villanies  have  lost 
even  common  honesty,  may  justice  expect  satisfaction  from  their 
ingenuity  ?  But  these  are  unlikelihoods  not  to  be  insisted  upon ; 
and  we  may  well  venture  the  issue  of  the  whole  controversy  upon 
this,  that  when  these  things  come  to  pass,  then  the  prosecution 
of  causes  at  law  will  cease  to  be  allowable. 

(2.)  The  second  ai^ument  is  this;  that  if  Christian  religion 
absolutely  prohibits  and  disallows  all  pursuit  of  a  man's  right  at 
law :  then  the  strict  observance  of  this  religion  unavoidably  draws 
after  it  the  utter  dissolution  of  all  government  and  society;  a 
sad  consequence,  but  naturally  issuing  from  such  an  antecedent. 
For  does  not  society  consist  in  a  due  distinction  of  propriety 
amongst  men,  and  in  their  peaceable  and  secure  enjoying  that  of 
which  they  are  proprietors  ?  Do  not  all  public  bodies  bear  upon 
the  great  basis  of  m£um  and  tuum  between  particular  persons, 
and  upon  the  provision  it  makes  to  protect  those  persons  in  their 
respective  tides  to  what  they  possess  ?  And  moreover,  is  not  the 
foundation  of  all  just  possession,  a  just  acquisition;  as  by  gift, 
labour,  or  the  like,  by  which  the  world  shares  the  common  bene- 
fits of  nature,  dividing  to  each  man  his  portion,  and  enclosing  it 
to  him  from  the  encroachments  and  pretences  of  all  others  ?  These 
things,  I  suppose,  must  be  granted  to  be  the  very  fundamentals 
aikd  first  uniting  principles  of  society. 

But  now,  if  there  be  no  coercive  power  to  call  men  to  account 
for  their  actions ;  when  the  world  shall  be  infested  with  the  vio- 
lent and  the  unjust,  who  will  not  labour,  but  yet  possess ;  who 
are  nobody's  heirs,  and  yet  will  inherit ;  raising  a  new  claim,  upon 
force,  rapme,  and  oppression :  what  will  become  of  order,  of  pro- 
priety, and  right?  all  those  hmges  upon  which  the  affairs  ot 
mankmd  and  the  peace  of  nations  move  and  depend  ? 
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He  that  has  the  strongest  ami,  the  sharpest  sword,  the  boldest 
front,  and  the  fidsest  heart,  must  possess  the  world.  Whatsoever 
he  grasps  must  be  his  own:  right  and  possession  will  be  terms 
convertible.  The  meek  and  the  injured  part  of  mankind  shall 
retain  a  right  to  nothing,  but  to  patience  under  the  insultations 
of  the  mighty  and  the  unjust,  and  shall  see  that  they  can  be 
lawfully  nothing  else  but  miserable,  when  the  very  plea  of  the 
law  itself  is  rendered  unlawful.  And,  what  is  the  greatest 
misery  of  all,  these  bonds  of  oppression  must  be  bound  upon 
men  by  the  ties  of  religion.  Thieves  rob  us  of  our  goods,  and 
then  this  robs  us  of  our  remedies.  And  men  will  persuade  us, 
ttiat  Jesus  Christ  makes  it  our  duty  to  be  poor,  wretched,  injured, 
forlorn,  and  destitute,  as  often  as  it  shall  please  the  lawless  ava- 
rice and  insolence  of  our  enemies  to  make  us  so. 

Had  the  primitive  Christians  owned  this  to  have  been  the 
genius  and  true  btent  of  what  they  professed,  it  would  quickly 
nave  hissed  Christianity  out  of  the  world,  as  the  bane  of  govern- 
ment, and  the  destroyer  of  whatsoever  was  settled,  regular,  and 
excellent  amongst  men.  It  would  have  exposed  it  both  to  the 
scorn  and  hatred  of  all  governors.  And  the  setting  up  the  pro- 
fession of  it  in  any  kingdom  would  have  been  Uke  the  brbging 
of  a  public  plague  into  the  bowels  of  a  nation ;  or  the  courting 
of  a  foreign  invasion,  to  trample  down  all  before  them  with  ruin 
and  confusion.  For  surely  the  removal  of  all  courts  of  judica- 
ture would  have  had  no  less  mischievous  effects  upon  a  people, 
than  either  of  those  annoyances.  But  had  this  been  the  design 
of  Christianity,  there  is  no  doubt  but  all  nations  would  have 
stood  upon  their  guard,  and  kept  it  off  like  a  pest;  and  courts 
of  judicature  would  sooner  have  suppressed  this  religion,  than 
this  religion  could  have  beat  down  those  courts. 

I  conclude  therefore,  that  it  is  far  from  the  purpose  of  Christ's 
doctrine  to  forbid  injured  persons  to  take  their  course  at  law; 
ander  the  gospel,  courts  are  to  be  as  much  open  as  churches. 
And  to  plead  the  cause  of  the  afflicted,  the  fatherless,  and  the 
"widow,  is  but  part  of  that  great  office  which  God  has  honoured, 
by  sometimes  assuming  it  to  himself.  Christianity  came  to  in- 
vest the  world  with  new  helps  and  privileges,  and  not  to  abridge 
men  of  their  old.  This  religion  has  provided  no  asylum  foi 
thieves  or  murderers;  it  neither  secures  nor  sanctifies  wrong  oi 
oppression.  And  therefore  that  opinion,  which  lays  this  as  a 
block  in  their  way,  who  would  proceed  to  a  legal  recovery  of 
their  rights,  is  to  be  rejected,  as  absurd  and  insufferable. 

Yet  since  men  are  too  prone  to  stretch  their  just  allowances 
beyond  their  bounds,  to  abuse  privileges,  and  to  spoil  a  due  ac- 
tion by  undue  circumstances  of  prosecution  ;  I  shall  therefore,  in 
the  third  and  last  place,  briefly  propose  those  conditions  that  are 
required  to  warrant  men  in  their  law  proceedings  and  contentions. 
And  they  are  three. 
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(1;)  First,  that  a  man  takes  not  this  course  a^nst  any  ofe, 
but  upon  a  very  great  and  urgent  cause.  Every  httle  wrong  and 
trespass  is  not  a  sufficient  warrant  for  me  to  disturb  my  neigh- 
bour's peace,  and  to  make  him  miserable.  It  must  be  a  loud  and 
a  clamorous  injury,  that  has  broken  in  upon  a  man's  reputadon 
or  estate,  so  that  one  cannot  be  entire  nor  the  other  safe  without 
a  reparation,  which  must  give  him  a  lawful  call,  to  'Use  so  sharp 
a  remedy.  But  those  uncharitable,  unworthy  motives,  that 
usually  act  men  in  these  prosecutions,  sufficiently  declare  hovr 
much  they  deviate  bom  the  rules  of  religion:  for  what  more 
usual  than  such  kind  of  speeches,  '^I  will  spend  five  hundred, 
a  thousand  pounds,  but  I  wUl  have  my  will."  So  that,  it  seems, 
it  is  not  so  much  to  have  right,  as  to  have  their  will,  for  which 
some  go  to  law.  But  let  me  say  to  such,  that  God  will  spend  a 
thousand,  nay,  ten  thousand  curses  upon  them,  but  that  he  will 
fully  punish  such  a  wicked  and  unmerciful  disposition. 

(2.)  Supposing  that  the  wrong  is  ^at,  and  calls  for  repara- 
tion, yet  m  the  next  place  it  is  requu-ed  that  a  man  be  willing, 
upon  any  tolerable  and  just  terms,  to  a^ee  with  his  adversary, 
rather  than  to  proceed  to  a  suit :  otherwise  he  does  not  sacrifice 
to  justice  or  to  necessitjr,  but  to  a  liti^ous  humour  and  an  ill- 
nature,  that  loves  contention  for  contention's  sake,  and  descends 
to  it,  not  as  a  remedy,  but  a  recreation :  he  designs  pot  to  advan- 
tage himself,  but  to  afflict  and  harrass  his  adversary ;  and  there- 
fore is  willing  to  undergo  the  trouble  and  misery  of  following 
the  suit  himself^  only  for  the  base  pleasure  of  seeing  another 
miserable. 

For  surely  it  must  be  a  very  strange  height  of  virulence,  that 
shall  make  a  man  thus  prefer  the  continuance  of  a  quarrel  before 
an  amicable  composure  of  it!  when  Providence  is  pleased  to 
order  the  state  of  things  so,  that  litigiousness  is  not  only  a  great, 
but  also  a  very  troublesome,  laborious,  and  costly  sin.  A  man 
cannot  be  wicked  in  this  respect,  but  with  the  expense  of  much 
money,  the  labour  of  lone  attendances,  and  the  anxiety  of  muc);L 
care.  And  when  a  man  has  wisely  made  a  shift  to  recover  one 
hundred  pounds  with  the  expense  of  three,  and  for  many  terms 
run  up  and  down,  backwards  and  forwards,  sedulously  ana  indus- 
triously to  no  purpose ;  he  will  find  those  words  of  the  apostle 
to  the  Corinthians,  ready  upon  every  slight  cause  to  prosecute 
one  another  at  law,  "  Why  do  you  not  rather  teke  wrong  ?  why 
do  you  not  suffer  yourselves  to  be  defirauded  ?"  to  have  been  not  so 
much  a  lesson  of  piety,  as  of  policy,  thrift,  and  good  husbandry. 
And  surely  if  we  compare  the  charges,  vexation,  and  noise  of  a 
suit,  with  that  pitiful  design  which  for  the  most  part  is  driven  at 
by  it ;  if  thus  contentiously  to  go  to  law  be  a  sin,  as  undoubtedly 
it  is ;  why  then  we  need  look  no  further,  nor  enjoin  such  a  one 
any  other  penance,  but  that  he  should  ^o  to  law  again. 

'3.)  But  thirdly  and  lastly,  supposmg  that  both  the  wrong  is 
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in  itself  veiy  great,  and  no  satisfaction  or  conditions  of  agree- 
ment are  onered  by  him  that  did  it,  but  that  the  injured  person 
must  of  necessity  conunence  a  suit  against  him;  yet  then  it  is 
required,  that  he  manaee  it  by  the  rule  of  charity,  and  not  ^th 
any  purpose  to  revenge  himself  upon  his  adversary.  But  certainly 
it  IS  a  very  rare  thing,  and  seldom  found,  to  see  a  man  of  so  clear  a 
breast,  so  sincere  a  desi^,  as  to  have  waded  through  such  pro* 
secutions  \¥ithout  any  mterposal  of  vindictive  thoughts.  The 
action  indeed,  as  I  have  proved,  is  in  itself  lawful,  but  the  person 
diat  is  to  manage  it  is  weak  and  sinful,  and  it  is  ten  to  one  but 
his  corruption  strikes  in,  Bud  bears  a  share  in  what  he  does ;  and 
then  the  issue  of  the  whole  business  turns  but  to  the  accounts  of 
mn :  and  when  the  suit  is  ended  here  below,  there  is  an  action  of 
revenge  brought  against  him  in  the  court  above.  And  there- 
fore, mough  he  who  thus  chooses  to  right  himself  does  lawfully  ; 
yet  (except  in  cases  of  extremity)  certainly  that  man  does  more 
safely,  who  considers  that  he  is  but  weak,  and  so  ofiers  not  him- 
self to  the  temptation. 

And  thus  I  have  finished  the  resolution  of  the  last  case  pro- 
pounded, and  I  hope  have  stated  the  controversy  with  that  truth 
and  equality,  that  I  have  not  at  all  derogated  firom  the  law  of 
Ciod,  while  I  asserted  the  laws  of  men. 
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SERMON  XX. 

PAKT   IV. 
CHRISTIANS  EXHORTED  TO  LIVE  PEACEABLY. 

RoBCANS  xn.  18. 

If'  U  be  posstbUy  as  much  as  lieth  in  you,  live  peaceably  with  all 

tn/tn. 

When  I  first  entered  upon  these  words,  I  laid  the  prosecution 
of  them  in  the  discussion  of  these  four  particulars. 

I.  To  show  what  was  included  in  this  great  duty  of  living 
peaceably. 

II.  "Wliat  were  the  measures  and  proportions  by  which  it  was 
to  be  determined. 

m.  What  were  the  means  by  which  it  was  to  be  effected. 

IV.  What  were  the  motives  and  arguments  by  which  it  mig^t 
be  enforced. 

The  first  two  of  these  I  have  at  length  despatched ;  and  the 
last  two,  as  containing  nothing  of  controversy,  but  being  of  plain 
and  practical  consideration,  1  shall  finish  in  this  discourse,  and 
conclude  this  subject. 

m.  And  first,  for  the  means  amducibk  to  our  pefformance  of 
this  excellent  duty^  I  shall,  amongst  those  many  that  possibly  each 
man's  particular  experience  may  better  suggest  to  him,  select 
and  reckon  these. 

1.  A  careful  suppression  of  all  distasteful,  but  however  of  aD 
aggravating  apprehensions  of  any  ill  turn  or  unkind  behaviour 
fi^m  men.  He  that  will  preserve  himself  in  a  regular  course  of 
acting,  must  not  only  attend  the  last  issues  of  the  performance, 
but  watch  the  berinnings,  and  secure  the  fountains  of  action; 
and  he  will  find  it  but  a  vain  attempt  to  oppose  it  in  its  birth, 
when  he  should  have  encountered  it  in  its  conception.  A  great 
sin  or  a  great  virtue  is  a  long  time  in  forming  and  preparing 
*  within,  and  passing  through  many  faculties  before  it  is  ripe  for 
execution.     And  wnen  that  chain  of  preparations  is  laid,  diis 

Srhaps  is  then  necessaiy  and  unavoidable.  As  when  a  man  has 
:ed  his  thou^ts  upon  an  affront  offered  him,  resented  it  sharply, 
and  rolled  it  m  his  mind  a  lon^  time,  so  that  the  rancour  of  those 
thoughts  begms  to  reach  and  mfect  the  passions,  and  they  begin 
to  rise  and  swell,  and  those  also  to  possess  the  will,  so  that  £is 
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espouses  it  into  fiill  resolves  and  purposes  of  revenge :  it  is  then 
too  late  to  command  a  man  under  these  dispositions  and  proxi- 
mities of  action^  to  be  peaceable ;  he  is  possessed  and  iu]l,  and 
admits  of  no  advice.  The  malicious  desi^  has  got  head  and 
maturity;  and  therefore  will  certainly  pass  mto  act,  and  rage  in 
a  man's  behaviour,  to  the  degree  of  railing,  or  downright  blows, 
or  perhaps  bloodshed;  or  some  other  instance  of  a  great  mis- 
chief. 

But  -had  a  man,  by  an  early  wariness  and  observance  of  his 
teeming  thoughts,  crushed  those  infant  shaipnesses,  those  first 
disgusts  and  eradgings,  that  began  to  sour  and  torment  his  whole 
mind ;  he  would  have  found  the  humour  curable  and  conquerable : 
and  for  all  these  seeds  and  litde  essays  of  disturbance,  yet  as  to 
the  main  event  of  practice,  he  must  have  passed  for  a  peaceable 
man. 

Has  a  man  therefore  received  an  injury,  a  disrespect,  or  some- 
thing at  least  that  he  thinks  to  be  so ;  if  he  would  now  maintain 
himself  in  a  due  composure  of  spirit,  and  stop  the  sallyings  out 
of  a  hasty  and  indecent  revenge,  and  all  this  with  success  and  a 
certainty  of  effect;  let  him  first  arrest  his  thoughts,  and  divert 
them  to  some  other  object.  Let  him  but  do  this  easy  violence 
to  himself,  as  to  think  of  something  else :  amongst  those  thou- 
sand things  in  the  world  that  maj  be  thought  on,  let  him  fix 
upon  any  one ;  as  his  business,  his  studies,  or  the  news  of  the 
time:  but  amongst  other  thinss,  let  the  thoughts  be  directed 
rather  to  reconciling  objects,  sudi  as  are  apt  to  leave  a  pleasure 
and  a  sweetness  upon  the  mind ;  as  a  man's  lawful  and  innocent 
recreations,  the  delights  of  a  journey,  of  a  cured  sickness,  or  an 
escaped  danger,  or  the  like.  But  chiefly,  let  the  thoughts  be 
busied  upon  such  things  as  are  peculiar  and  proper  antidotes 
against  the  grudge  conceived.  As,  let  a  man  remember  whether 
he  never  received  a  courtesy  firom  that  person  who  he  thinks 
has  provoked  him;  and  let  him  consider,  whether  that  courtesy 
did  not  outweigh  the  present  injury,  and  was  not  done  with 
greater  circumstances  of  kindness,  than  this  of  disrespect.  Now 
by  such  arts  and  methods  of  diverting  the  thoughts,  the  quick 
sense  of  the  injury  will  by  degrees  be  eluded,  weakened,  and 
baffled  into  nothing:  and  tiie  gmdge  will  strike  a  man's  appre- 
hensions but  as  a  gentle  breath  of  air  does  his  face,  with  a  tran- 
sient, undiscemible  touch,  leaving  behind  it  neitiier  sign  nor 
impression. 

For  we  must  know  that  it  is  the  morose  dwelling  of  the 
thou^ts  upon  an  injury,  a  long  and  sullen  meditation  upon  a 
wrong,  that  incorporates  and  rivets  it  into  the  mind.  And  upon 
this  reason  it  is  ill  affronting  the  melancholy  and  the  thinking 
man,  whose  natural  temper  and  complexion  lays  what  he  has  ob- 
served before  him,  by  more  frequent  remembrances,  and  more 
stable  and    permanent    representations;    so  that    the  mind   has 
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opportunity  to  carry  its  examination  to  every  particnlat  circum- 
stance,  part,  degree,  and  occasion  of  the  afllront,  brooding  xipon 
it  >¥ith  such  a  close  and  continued  intention,  till  it  binds  the 
remembrance  and  resentment  of  it  upon  the  soul,  ^vith  bands  of 
iron  and  links  of  brass,  never  to  be  dissolved,  or  fetched  asunder^ 
by  time,  or  kindness,  or  any  after-attempts  of  reconciliation. 

If  a  man  Mri3l  indulge  his  thoughts  upon  a  disrespect  oflered 
him ;  he  will  find  bow  by  degrees  they  wilL  raise  and  advsUice, 
and  get  the  masteiy  of  him.  That  which  first  did  but  lightly 
move,  shall  presently  warm,  then  heat,  afterwards  chafe,  and  at 
length  fire  and  inflame  him :  and  now  the  evil  is  mown  mighty 
and  invincible,  and  swelled  into  a  strange  unlimiteoness,  so  that 
that  which  perhaps  but  a  week  or  tw6  nso  was  no  more  than  a 
slight  displeasure,  and  to  be  smiled,  or  talked,  or  slept  away,  is 
now  like  to  go  off  like  a  clap  of  thunder,  to  scatter  a  huge  iliin, 
and  determine  in  something  dismal  and  tra^cal. 

We  shall  find  that  this  way  of  thinking  had  the  like  effect 
upon  David,  but  upon  a  better  subject,  in  PSfeJm  xxxix.  3,  "  My 
heart  was  hot  withm  me;  while  I  was  musing  the  fire  burned: 
then  spake  I  with  my  tongue.?    We  see  here  the  gradation  by 
which  this  holy  man's  thoughts  led  his  zeal  up  to  its  fiill  height. 
In  like  manner,  when  an  injury  has  passed  upon  a  man,  he  bedns 
to  muse  upon  it,  and  upon  this  his  heart  grows  hot  within  him, 
and  at  length  the  fire  bums,  and  then  he  i^eaks  with  his  tongue  ; 
perhaps  railing  and  reviling:  and  it  is  well,  if  in  the  issue  he 
does  not  also  strike  with  his  hand.    The  lion  has  not  always  such 
a  present  supply  of  fierceness,  as  to  fit  him  to  fly  upon  his  prey, 
till  by  the  echoes  of  his  own  roarings,  and  the  fi"equent  striking  of 
himself  with  his  train,  he  has  caued  up  his  drowsy  spirits,  and 
summoned  his  rage  to  attend  his  appetite,  and  so  fiilly  chafed 
himself  into  his  natural  fury ;  and  then  he  is  a  lion  incieed,  and 
to  meet  him  is  death,  and  to  behold  him  a  terror  next  to  it. 
This  is  exactly  the  case  of  the  angry  and  contentious  man  5  he 
provokes  and  works  up  himself  to  a  passion  by  a  restless  employ- 
ment of  thought  upon  some  injury  done  him ;  till  from  a  man  he 
grows  into  a  beast  of  prey,  and  becomes  implacable  and  intoler* 
able.     Surely  therefore  it  concerns  the  virtuous  and  the  wary, 
and  such  as  know  how  absolutely  necessary  it  is  to  conduct  every 
action  of  piety  b}^  die  rules  of  prudence,  to  endeavour  peace- 
ableness,  by  keeping  down  the  first  inconsiderable  annoyances 
and  disturbances  of  it,  which  like  the  mustard-seeds  in  their  first 
sowing  are  very  smaU  and  contemptrbte,  but  being  grown;  up, 
shoot  out  into  branches  and  arms,  spread  into  a  vast  compass, 
and  settle  into  a  firm  stren^  and  consistency  of  body. 

Compare  a  disgust  in  its  beginnings  and  after  its  continuance. 
in  the  first  appearance  and  the  last  effects  pf  it ;  and  we  shall 
find  the  disproportions  monstrous  and  unmeasureable.  No  man  is 
able  to  give  laws  to  an  overgrown  humour,  and  to  grapple  widi 
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a  conruption  ripe  and  anned  with  all  its  advantages.    Who  wo6ld 
thmk,  when  he  sees  a  little  spring-head,  and  beholds  the  narrow-  • 
ness  of  its  circle,  its  quiet  bubblings  and  small  eniissions,"that  hj 
that  time  this  little  thing  had  crope  three  or  four  miles  off,  it 
should  be  spacious  in  its  breadth,  formidable  in  its  depth,  ^ow 
insolent  in  a  tempest,  rise  and  foam  and  wrestle  with  die  wmds, 
lau^  at  every  thing  in  its  way,  and  bear  its  conquering  stream 
over  dams  and  Iocks,  and   all  opposition.     Why  thus  also  it  is' 
'with  the  mind  of  man:   after  he  is  offended,   if  he  will  not  be 
brou^t  to  discharge  his  thoughts  of  the   offence,  he  may  think* 
and  think  so  long,  till  he  has  thought  a  diAasteftd  apprehension 
into  an  action  of  murder. 

But  as.  in  order  to  a  man's  keeping  of  the  peace,  bdth  wi& 
Iiimself  and  others,  it  highly  lies  upon  him  to  give  no  entertain* ' 
ment  to  disgustful  thoughts,  conceived   from  the  behaviour  of 
men  towards  him  ;  so  he  is  much  more  to  abandon  and  take  heed 
of  all  aggravating  thoughts.    If  he  will  not  pass  over  and  forget 
an  offence,  at  least  he  is  not  to  heighten  it ;  to  make  that  great, 
which  is  but  small;  and  numerous,  that  is  but  single.     If  a 
man  were  to  chastise  a  child  for  a  fault,  and  presently  by  an' 
error  of  fancy  should  persuade  himself,  that  certainly  that  child 
was  some  great  porter,  and  should  measure  out  stnpes  to  him 
accordingly;  there   is   no  doubt  but  the  injury  would  quickly- 
Senear  in  a  sad  effect. 

There  are  indeed  no  venial  sins  towards  fjod,  but  there  are 
between  men;  and  therefore  he  who  shall  prosecute  a  venial 
offence  with  a  mortal  hatred,  and  swell  a  mole-hill  into  a  moun- 
tain, beholding  evety  thing  under  new  created  heights  and 
additions ;  he  betrays  a  turbulent  disposition,  and  a  mind  to 
^rtiich  peace  and  the  spirit  of  peace  is  wholly  a  stranger. 

It  is  not  unusual  to  hear  such  speeches  fall  from  some  mouths: 
He  did  such  a  thing  purposely  to  spite  me ;  had  he  not  known  that 
I  disgusted  it,  it  had  never  been  spoken  or  done  by  him.  Whereas 
perhaps  the  man,  in  the  word  or  action  for  which  he  is  censured, 
tbou^t  no  hurt,  much  less  designed  any ;  but  did  it  by  an  innocent 
carekssness,  not  sufficiently  alarmed  by  an  experience  of  the  base- 
nessj  the  falseness,  and  the  exceptiousness  of  men,  to  set  a  greater 
caution  or  guard  upon  his  behaviour ;  orperhaps,  take  it  at  the 
worst,  it  was  a  word  extorted  from  him  by  ibe  exasperation  of  his 
q)irit,  and  before  he  was  aware,  borne  upon  the  wings  of  passion, 
and  so  auickly  out  of  his  reach,  and  not  to  be  recalled. 

But  snail  we  now  play  the  exactors  and  the  tyraiifts,  squeezing 
eveiy  supposed  inegdanty  tiU  we  fetch  blood,  and  according  to 
^at  unworthy  course  condemned  in  Isaiah  xxix.  21,  ^^make  a: 
man  an  offender  for  a  word?"  Are  we  so  perfect  ourselves^  as' 
to  need  no  allowances,  no  remissions,  no  fkvourable'  interpreta- 
tions of  what  we  do  or  say?  Or  are  we  so  unjust,  ad  when* we 
need  t&ese  things  ourselves,  to  deny  ttiem  to  bthers?  ' 
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Would  any  one  be  willing  to  be  tak^i  upon  an  advantage  ?  to 
have  every  slip  and  weakness  of  his  discourse  critically  observed, 
every  inadveitency  in  bis  behaviour  maliciously  scanned,  and  at 
length  heightened,  and  blown  up  to  a  crime,  or  a  great  accusation  ? 
Surely  there  is  no  man  so  privileged  from  the  common  lot  of 
humanity  or  natural  affections,  but  that  he  is  sometimes  more 
open  and  gay,  free  and  unconcerned,  and  so  obnoxious  to  the 
unseasonable  rigours  of  a  watching  ill-natured  adversary.  And, 
on  the  other  side,  there  is  no  man  but  sometimes  siiners  the 
vicissitude  of  trouble,  business,  thought,  and  indisposition  of 
mind,  that  may  cast  a  roughness  upon  his  deportment,  and  for  a 
while  interrupt  the  complaisance  of  his  converse.  And  shall 
these  things  be  now  counted  grounds  sufficient  to  Build  a  dislike 
upon,  that  shall  vent  itself  in  the  disturbance  of  a  man's  peace, 
the  hatred  of  his  person,  the  undermining  of  his  interest,  and 
the  extinguishing  his  reputation  ?  It  is  as  certain  as  certainty  it- 
self, that  oftentimes  they  do  so :  and  therefore  I  have  nothing  to 
say  more  as  to  this  particular,  but  to  make  use  of  that  prayer  of 
St.  Paul,  2  Thess.  id.  2,  ^'Grod  deliver  us  from  unreasonable 
men :"  for  "  the  way  of  peace  such  have  not  known." 

And  thus  much  for  the  first  means  to  help  us  in  the  duty  of 
living  peaceably;  namely,  a  mature  and  careful  suppression  of 
all  mstasteful,  but  especiallv  of  all  aggravating  apprehensions, 
either  of  the  defective  or  mjlty  instances  of  men's  behaviour 
towards  us.  ^ 

2.  A  second  sovereign  means  conducing  to  the  same  great 
purpose,  is  the  forbearing  of  all  pragmatical  or  malicious  informa- 
tions against  those  with  whom  we  converse.  It  was  a  worthy 
saving  of  Solomon,  well  beseeming  that  reputation  of  wisdom 
wnich  he  stands  renowned  for  in  hmy  writ,  that  ''he  that  repeat- 
eth  a  matter  separateth  very  friends."  The  carrying  of  a  tale, 
and  reportmg  what  such  a  one  said  or  such  a  one  dio,  is  the  way 
to  sow  such  grudges,  to  kindle  such  heart-burnings  between  per- 
sons, as  oftentimes  break  forth  and  flame  to  the  consumption  of 
ftmilies,  courts,  and  perhaps  at  length  of  cities  and  km^oms. 
The  mischief  such  incendiaries  do  is  incredible,  as  being  mdeed 
for  the  most  part  inevitable.  And  a  vine  or  a  rose-tree  may  as 
well  flourish  when  there  is  a  secret  worm  lurking  and  gnawing 
al  the  root  of  them ;  as  the  peace  of  those  societies  thrive,  that 
have  sugh  concealed  plagues  wn^ped  up  in  their  heart  and 
bowels. 

For  let  us  consider  the  case  a  little.  There  is  perhaps  in  some 
united  bodv,  collection,  or  society  of  men,  some  pick-thank  cater- 
pillar or  other,  who,  either,  to  ingratiate  himself  with  some  great 
one,  or  to  mischief  some  whom  he  maligns,  or  peradventure  both, 
comes  and  cringes  and  whispers,  and  tells  his  stoiy,  and  possibly 
with  some  dissembled  expressions  of  respect  to  the  person  whom 
he  is  about  to  ruin ;  as  that  he  b  heartdy  sorry  that  such  a  one, 
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irliom  he  had  always  an  esteem  jfbr,  should^so  midiehaye  and  for- 
get himself,  as  to  be  guilty  of  such  things  as  he  found  and  heaid 
Elm  to  be ;  and  indeed  was  a  lone  time  before  he  could  believe 
any  such  matter  of  him,  out  of  me  great  honour  he  bore  him. 
Nerertheless  thus  and  thus  it  is,  and  he  is  troubled  that  he  should 
be  forced  to  be  the  messenger  of  any  thing  to  his  disadvantaee. 

Well,  the  good  man  has  told  his  story,  and  the  secret  bolt  is 
shot:  let  us  now  see  into  how  many  cursed  consequences  this 
viperous  piece  of  villany  is  like  to  spread  itself;  and  that, 
whether  we  consider  the  accusation  as  true  or  as  &Ise;  as  re- 
lating to  the  person  accused,  or  to  him  before  whom  he  is  accused. 
And  first  we  will  take  the  allegation  that  such  informers  usually 
make  in  their  own  behalf,  that  truly  they  said  nothing  but  what 
was  truth,  and  they  conceive  truth  may  be  lawfully  spoken. 
Very  good !  Be  it  therefore  a  truth.  But  yet  give  me  leave  to 
ask  such  persons  a  few  questions :  as  whether  a  truth  may  not 
be  reported  with  as  malicious  a  design  as  the  greatest  felsity  that 
ever  was  hatched  in  hell ;  and  whether  to  tell  a  truth  witb  the. 
purposes  of  malice,  be  not  a  sin  of  as  black  a  hue  in  the  accounts 
of  heaven,  as  to  contrive  and  tell  a  downright  lie.  I  would  also 
ask,  whether  the  person  who  told  this  truth  would  have  been  as 
ready  to  teQ  it,  had  it  made  for  the  other's  advantage  as  much  as 
it  does  for  his  prejudice :  and  whether  he  would  be  willing  that 
eveiy  thing  should  be  told  and  published  which  is  true  of  himself. 
I  believe  the  answer  to  these  interrogatories  would  appear  but 
very  lame  and  imperfect. 

cut  since  truth  is  a  thing  that  seldom  dwells  in  the  mouths 
and  discourses  of  informers,  we  will  suppose  the  accusation  to  be, 
as  for  the  most  part  it  is,  really  false.  And  that  either  as  to  the 
very  matter  of  it,  there  being  absolutely  no  such  thin^  as  is  re* 
ported ;  or  at  least  in  respect  of  some  portion  and  circumstance 
of  the  narration ;  some  little  thing  bein^  added,  over  and  above 
the  true  state  of  the  matter,  or  somethmg  being  concealed  that 
should  have  been  mentioned :  either  of  which  may  make  such 
an  alteration  in  the  case,  that  that  which  one  way  is  innocent 
and  allowable,  the  other  way  becomes  impious,  vile,  and  criminal. 
It  is  in  such  reports  as  it  is  in  numbers,  the  addition  or  detrae* 
tion  but  of  one  unit  makes  it  presently  another  number. 

But  now  if  we  proceed  further,  and  direct  the  consequences  of 
this  degenerous  practice  to  the  persons  concerned  in  it  ;^  as  first, 
to  him  that  is  informed  against:  we  shall  find  that  whether  the 
information  be  true  or  fuse,  his  condition  is  very  miserable. 
For  if  it  be  true,  all  opportunities  of  deprecating  his  offence,  and 
of  reconciling  himself  to  the  person  offended,  are  cut  off  and  taken 
out  of  his  hands ;  but  in  the  mean  time,  the  accusation  lies  festering 
in  Ae  other's  mind  to  whom  it  is  delivered,  waiting  onfy  for  an 
occasion  suddenly  to  attack  or  ruin  the  poor  man,  who  knows  not 
of  the  cloud  which  hangs  over  him,  nor  of  the  snare  thfi  is 
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spread  under  him;  but  is  snapped  and  destroyed  before  he  i»' 
aware,  without  any  remedy  or  escape.  But  if  the  things  deposed 
against  him  be  false,  as  mquently  they  both  are  and  may  venr 
well  be,  by  reason  of  the  accuser's  presumption  that  he  ahaU 
never  be  brought  to  vouch  or  prove  what  he  has  said ;  why  &en 
an  innocent  person,  unheard,  untried,  and  bereaved  of  all  power 
to  clear  himself,  and  to  confute  his  accuser,  is  concluded  a^nst, 
and  ccmdemned ;  his  sentence  is  passed,  Aie  purpose  of  his  ruin 
sealed,  and  the  man  is  blown  up  before  ever  he  understands  that 
there  is  so  much  as  any  crime,  accusation,  or  accuser  of  him  in 
the  world.  And  is  not  this  a  horrid  and  a  barbarous  thing,  and 
a  perversion  of  the  very  designs  of  society  ?  For  to  what  pur- 
pose do  men  unite  and  convene  into  corporations,  if  the  mischiefr  . 
they  suffer  under  them  are  greater  than  those  that  attend  them 
in  a  state  of  dispersion  and  open  hostility  ?x 

Oertainly  it  is  a  ^evance  to  nature,  and  to  that  common 
reason  and  justice  which  presides  over  mankind,  to  see  a  brave, 
an  uplift,  and  a  virtuous  person  fall  by  the  informations  and 
base  arts  of  an  atheist,  a  sycophant,  and  an  empty  dressed 
feUow ;  such  a  one,  that  if  but  one.  thud  part  of  mankind  were 
like  lum,  neither  Grod  nor  man  would  think  the  world  worth 
preservation.  And  yet  such  are  the  men  that  overthrow  viitue, . 
disappoint  merit,  and' render  the  rewards  of  Ihe  good  and  the 
vicious  accidental  and  promiscuous :  and  in  a  word,  are  ihe  peste 
and  vennin  that  disturb  and  infest  societ;|r. 

But  neither  is  the  poor,  accused,  rumed  person  the  only  one 
that  is  abused  and  injured  by  the  >false  and  malicious  informer, 
but  even  he  who  by  such  information  is  brought  to  niin  him. 
For  is  it  not  the  worst  of  injuries,  that  such  a  wretch  should 
make  a  great  person  the  instrument  of  his  an,  and  the  prosecutor 
of  his  inalice,  and  all  this  by  abusing  his  intellectuals  with  a  lie? 
deceiving  and  cheating  him  with  &lse  persuasions^  in  order  to  a 
gaining  him  to  a  base  or  a  cruel  action ;  first  blinding  his  eye, 
and  then  using  his  hand,  and  making  him  to  do  that  upon*  a  fiuse 
representation  of  things,  which,  bad  he  be«i  rightly  inJPormed  of, 
he  would  not  have  done  for  a  worid.  It  is  like  the  making  of  a 
man  drunk,  and  then  causbg  him  to  si^  a  deed  for  the  passing 
away  of  his  estate.  In  short,  it  is  a  danng  encroachment  and  an 
intolerable  injury.  And  if  there  were  any  one  that  might  law- 
fully not  be  forgiven,  it  is  this. 

But  the  abuse  rests  not  here ; :  for  such  sycophants  by  these 
practices  do  not  only  abuse  men  in  their  understanding,  Ihm 
interest,  and  their  peace,  by  first  making  them  to  believe  a 
falsehood,  and  then  to  sacrifice  a  fifiend  or  an  innocent  man  to 
audi  a  belief;  but  further,  they  abuse  them  b  that  very  instanee 
for  which  they  accuse  others*  It  being  veiy  fiequeixt,  nay  m 
own  little  experience  has  observed  it,  that  those  who  are  so*  ofr 
cUus,  by  the  traducing  of  others,  to  fawn,  cog,  and  "flatter  mea  • 
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to  their  feces,  are  as  apt  to  vilify  them  behind  ^eir  backs  as  anV 
other  whatsoever !  nay,  the  matter  of  the  accusation  by  which 
tfiey  secretly  stab  others,  are  usually  some  unwary  expressidtm 
sHpped  from  those  persons,'  while  they  have  been  trepanned  into  a 
compliance  with  tne  informer's  discourse,  in  his  undervaltiing, 
upbraiding,  and  detracting  fit)m  the  same  men,  before  whom 
afterwards  he  is  so  dilimit  to  accuse  them. 
'  Now  in  this  case  mere  is  nodiingso  much  tobe  wished  for,  as 
that  some  lucky  hand  of  Providence  would  bring  the  person 
informed  against,  and  the  person  to  whom  he'  was  informed 
against,  togetter;  titat  they  might  compare  notes,  and  confer 
v^at  the  informer  had  said  on  bioth  sides.  And  the  truth  is^  so 
it  falls  out  by  a  strange  eonneidon  and  trace  of  events,  that 
Bsoally  such  whisperers  aire  discovered,  and  that  that  which 
passing  from  the  mouth  is  but  a  whisper,  from  the  echo  and 
rebound  becomes  a  voice :  the  efiect  of  whidi  is,  diat  a  tile  per> 
son  comes  to  be  underatood,  and  then  to  be  abhorred,  and  to  be 
pohited  at  as  he  passes  by,  with  such  kind  of  elogies  as  these: 
"There  goes  a  person  for  whom  no  one  bieathingwas  evertiie 
better,  but  many  ruined,  blasted,  and  undone;  me  scourge  of 
society,  a  spit-poison,  a  viper,  and  to  be  abandoned  and  shunned 
by  all  companies,  like  a  mortal  infet*tton:  and  yet  withal  so 
despicable,  so  detested,  and  that  amidfit'the  greatest  successes  of 
bis  base  projects,  that  the  conditiionrof -him  who  is  most  ruined 
by  him,  even  while  he  is  ruined,  is  much  more  eligible  and  *d^ 
sirable ;  as  of  the  two,  I  know  no  man,  but  had  rather  be  spit  upon 
by  a  toad  than  be  a  toad." 

I  wonder  what  such  persons  think,  or  propose' to' themselves, 
when  they  come  to  aflront  God  in  his  house,  praying,  heating 
tfermons,  and  receiving  sacmments ;  when  tfiere'  is  no  sin  or  cor* 
ruption  incident  to  the  depraved  nature  of  man,  that  more  pecu* 
liarly  unfits  them  for  this  divine  and  blessed  duty,  than  the  m 
that  we  have  been  discoursing  of.  And  I  am  confident,  tiiat 
when  such  a  person  thrusts  himself  upon  the  ordinance,  and 
receives  the  cons^mted  eleinefkts  *,  ht  yet  partdees  no  more  of  tiie 
body  and  blood  of  Christ,  or  the  real  benefks  of  them,  than  the  rat 
that  gnaws  the  bread,  a  creature  like  himself,  dose^  mischievous, 
and  contemptible. 

We  have  seen  here  how  much  such  persons  and  practices  hiter- 
nipt  the  peace  of  societies;  but  yet  we  are  to  know  tfiat  the 
burden  of  Uiis  chafge  is  not  so  wholly  to  lie  upon  the  fiamers 
and  bringers  of  such  informations,  but  Uiat  some  is  to  rest  upon* 
those  al^  who  ar^  ready  to  hear  them.  Fbr  as  there  is  a  parity 
c^  guilt  between  the  thief  and  the  reoeiver,  so  there  seems  to  be 
the  like  bet^^een  the  teHer  and  the  hearer  of  a  maKcious  repoitr 
ted  diat  upon  veiy  great  reason.  For  who  wotild  lm>ek,  where 
he  despaired  of  entmnoe?  or  what  husbflndman 'would  ea^A  his 
seed  but '  into  an  t^ea  and  a  prepared  fiirmw?  s&  it  ia  most  oor^ 
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tain,  tbat  ill  tongues  would  be  idle,  if  ill  ears  were  not  open. 
Ai^d  therefore  it  was  an  apposite  saying  of  one  of  the  ancients, 
that  both  the  teller  and  the  hearer  of  mlse  stories  ought  equally 
to  be  hanged,  but  one  by  the  tongue,  the  other  by  the  ears: 
and  were  every  one  of  them  so  served,  I  suppose  nobody  would 
be  so  fond  of  those  many  mischie6  brou^t  by  such  persons  upon 
the  peace  of  the  world,  as  to  be  concerned  to  cut  them  down, 
unless,  peihaps,  by  cutting  off  the  forementioned  parts,  by  which 
they  hung. 

But  when  there  is  a  conspiracy  and  an  agreement  on  both  sides, 
and  one  ill-nature  tells  a  tale,  and  another  ill-nature  thanks  him 
fi>r  it;  and  so  encourages  him  in  the  custom,  by  showing  how 
ready  he  is  to  hear  his  words,  and  to  do  the  intended  mischief;  so 
that  the  ball  is  kept  up,  by  being  tossed  from  one  hand  to  the 
other ;  let  not  that  society  or  company  of  men,  who  are  blessed 
with  such  persons  amongst  them,  expect  any  such  thing  as  peace ; 
they  may  as  well  expect  that  the  winter  sun  will  ripen  their 
summer  fruits,  or  the  breath  of  the  north  wind  preserve  their 
blossoms.  No;  they  will  find,  that  the  blasts  of  contention 
will  blow  and  whistle  about  their  ears,  and  a  storm  arise  which 
shall  endan^r  their  tranquillity  to  an  utter  shipwreck,  without 
any  possibility  of  being  appeased,  but  by  throwing  such  wretches 
and  rene^does  from  God  and  good-nature  overboard. 

Let  this  therefore  be  the  second  means  to  advance  us  in  the 
duty  of  living  peaceably;  namely,  to  abominate  such  practices 
ourselves,  and  to  discountenance  them  in  others.  It  is  a  prescrip- 
tion easy  and  sovereign,  and  such  a  one  as  will  not  fail  in  the  ex- 
periment: but  acconung  to  the  proportions  of  its  efficacy,  will 
manifest  a  certain  and  a  happy  influence,  for  the  restoring  of 
peace,  and  the  refreshmg  of  human  converse:  for  when  the 
troublers  of  Israel  are  removed,  the  trouble  of  it  must  needs 
cease. 

And  thus  much  for  the  second  means  of  maintaining  the  duty 
of  peaceableness. 

3.  The  third  that  I  shall  prescribe  b,  that  men  would  be  will- 
ing  in  some  cases  to  wave  the  prosecution  of  their  rights,  and  not 
too  rigorously  to  insist  upon  them.  There  are  some  things  which 
it  may  be  lawful  for  a  man  to  do,  but  £dling  under  cross  circunv> 
stances,  may  be  infinitely  inexpedient.  To  require  reparation 
for  a  wrong,  is  a  thing  ffood  and  lawful ;  but  sometimes  it  may 
be  done  so  unseasonably,  uat  peace,  which  is  a  much  better  thing, 
is  lost  by  it.  That  same  stamachus  cedere  nescius  found  in  most, 
is  the  thine  that  foments  quarrels,  and  keeps  men  at  such  un* 
peaceable  aistances.  I  will  not  lose  my  rimt,  says  one ;  and  I 
will  suffer  no  wrong,  says  anottier:  and  so  the^  enter  into  a  con* 
flict,  both  pulling  and  contesting,  till  the  qmetness  of  society  is 
torn  asunder  betwixt  them.  Now  it  is  here  apparent,  that  unless 
aoB  of  these  shall  relinquish  what  he  supposes  to  be  his  ri^t,  the 
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ocmtioYersy  must  of  necessity  be  peTpetual.  But  certainly  peace 
is  an  enjoyment  so  high,  that  it  deserves  to  be  bought  at  the  rate 
cf  some  lesser  abridgements ;  and  a  man  shall  find  that  he  never 
does  himself  so  much  right,  as  when  upon  such  an  occasion,  he 
•parts  with  his  ri^t.  u  may  possibly  be  of  some  difficulty  to 
assign  all  those  instances  in  which  peace  may  challenge  this  of 
us,  as  to  surrender  a  right  for  its  preservation ;  and  though  cases 
of  this  nature  are  as  numberless,  and  indefinite,  as  particular  ac- 
tions and  their  circumstances ;  yet  to  contrijbute  something  to  the 
conduct  of  our  practice  in  so  weighty  and  concerning  a  matter,  I 
shall  presume  U^  set  down  some. 

(1.)  As  first,  when  the  recovery  of  a  right,  according  to  the 
best  judgment  that  human  reason  can  pass  upon  things,  seems 
impossible :  prudence  and  duty  then  calls  upon  a  man  to  surcease 
the  prosecution  of  that,  and  rather  to  follow  peace.  It  will  per- 
haps be  repfied  here,  that  this  case  is  superfluous  and  absurd,  for 
no  rational  man  will  endeavour  after  that  which  he  apprehends 
impossible.  I  answer,  that  this  seems  true  indeed,  did  all  that 
were  rational  act  rationaUy.  But  besides,  supposing  this  also; 
yet  unless  a  man  acts  virtuously  as  well  as  rationsQly,  he  may 
propose  to  himself  the  prosecution  of  a  thing  impossible,  not  in- 
deed with  a^  design  to  obtain  that  thing,  but  for  some  other  end 
or  purpose :  as  either  to  gratify  a  humour,  or  to  annoy  an  enemy, 
or  the  like.  As  for  instance,  he  that  should  prosecute  a  poor 
widow,  not  worth  above  two  mites,  for  the  debt  of  a  thousand 
talents  due  to  him  firom  her,  yet  by  reason  of  this  her  great  po- 
verty, contracted  by  losses  and  misfortunes,  utterly  unpayable; 
tiiat  man  prosecutes  an  impossible  thing,  and  at  the  same  time 
knows  it  to  be  so,  and  accordingly  despairs  of  the  recoveiy  of  his 
debt,  yet  he  continues  the  suit,  because  his  disposition  may  in- 
cline him  to  be  troublesome,  vexatious,  and  unmerciful;  and 
where  money  is  not  to  be  had,  to  pay  himself  with  revenge.  He 
may  be  one  that  tastes  the  calamities  of  a  ruined  adversary  with 
a  high  relish,  and  finds  a  music  in  the  widow's  sighs,  and  a  sweet- 
ness in  her  tears. 

But  now,  in  such  a  case  is  it  not  rational  to  conclude,  that 
Christianity  calls  us  to  peace,  rather  than  to  a  firuitless  prosecu- 
tion of  a  desperate  right  P  where  Providence,  by  taking  away  all 
possibility  and  means  of  payment,  seems  to  have  decided  the  case 
for  pardon,  and  the  opportunities  of  exercising  a  Christian  grace. 

We  may  be  also  called  to  the  same  duty  of  not  demanding  our 
right,  when  the  power  and  villany  of  the  oppressor  put  the  re- 
gaining of  it  under  an  impossibility.  But  you  wiU  reply ;  This 
IS  a  very  hard  saying':  for  ought  any  one's  injustice  to  prejudice 
me  in  the  claim  of  my  right  ?  I  answer,  no :  if  that  claim  had 
any  likely  prospect  of  a  recoveiy.  Otherwise,  what  rational  ef- 
fect can  follow  it  ?  for  by  all  a  man's  clamours  and  suits  for  right, 
he  is  not  at  all  benefited,  and  yet  the  peace  is  disturbed ;  nay,  it 
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is^ott^  to  stamp  his'  actum  irrationti,  that  he  lasea  Us  own* 
|ieace  without  the  least  recompence ;  all  his  eadeavouis  expiriii|g; 
i^to  air,  and  vanishing  with  no  effect:  for  the  door  of  justice  ia- 
sl^ut,  and  his  little  attempts  cannot  force  it  open.  .  . 

It  is  in  a  thing  in  itself  lawful  and  commendable,  for  a  subject 
to  Youch  and  assert  the  tide  of  his  prince.  But  should  it  so  fiiU 
out,  that  a  tyrant  and  li  usurper  ^ps  up  into  his  throne,  and 
tbejce  surrounds  himself  with  armed  legions  and  a  prevailing  in- 
terest, so  that  justice  and  loyalty  are  forced  to  shrink  in  their 
beads,  and  so  aU  purposes  of  resistance  become  wholly  insignifi- 
cant ;  will  any  one  say  that  it  is  here  the  duty  of  any  particular 
person  to  stand  forth  and  defend  his  prince's  claim,*  in  defiance  of 
the  usurper,  by  which  neithejr  his  prince's  right  is  in  the  least  ad- 
vantaged, nor  the  oppressor's  power  at  all  weakened  or : infringed; 
but  yet  the  common  peace  is  interrupted,  and  a  niin  brought 
upon  his  own  head,  and  the  head  of  his  confederates  j 

Thus,  when  a  bird  comes  to  be  immured  ia  tnQ..cage,  being 
taken  from  its  natural  range  in  the  air  and  the  woods,  and  begins 
to  feel  the  injury  of  a  restraint  and  the  closeness  of  a  prison,  it 
strives  and  flutters  to  recover  its  native  liberty ;  and  perhaps  with 
striving  breaks  a  wing  or  a  leg,  and  so  pmes  away ;  and  after  all 
this  unquietness,  is  yet  forced  at  last  to  die  in  the  cage.  It  is  so 
with  a  person  overpowered  in  his  right,  and  bereaved  of  it  by 
those  with  whom  he  cannot  grapple.  Christianifv  and  reason 
command  him  not  here  to  labour  in  vain,  but  to  malce  a  virtue  of 
necessity,  and  to  acquiesce,  expecting  the  issues  of  Providence, 
which  disposes  of  thmgs  by  a  rule  known  only  to  itself.  And  by 
so  doing,  a  man  is  no  worse  than  he  was  before ;  but  the  peace  la 
maintained,  and  the  rewards  of  patience  may  be  well  expected. 

(2.)  In  the  second  place,  it  seems  to  be  a  man's  duty  to  quit 
the  claim  of  his  right,  when  that  right  is  but  trivial,  small,  and 
inconsiderable,  but  ihe  recovery  of  it  troublesome  and  content 
tious.  That  which  being  lost  makes  a  man  not  much  the  poorer, 
nor  recovered,  much  the  richer,  cannot  authorize  him  to  enter 
into  the  turmoil,  the  din,  and  noise  of  a  suit,  or  a  long  contest. 
Nothing  can  warrant  a  man  in  these  courses  but  necessity,  or  a 
great  inconvenience  ;  which  in  the  supposed  instance,  is  not  plead- 
able. But  he  proceeds  upon  the  dictates  of  humour,  the  sug- 
gesdons  of  revenge,  and  the  instigations  of  an  unouiet  disposition : 
me  conseauences  of  which,  in  this  world,  are  out  ill;  and  the 
rewards  of  them  in  the  next  much  worse.  This  whole  method 
is  like  the  applying  of  corrosives,  and  caustics,  and  the  most  tor- 
menting remedies,  to  remove  the  pain  of  a  cut  finger,  or  like  the 
listing  of  armies  to  chase  away  flies :  the  means  and  the  desiga 
are  hugely  disproportionable. 

(3.)  In  the  third  place,  it  seems  to  be  a  man's  duty  to  recede 
from  his  claim  of  any  particular  ri^ht,  when  for  the  injury  done 
him  he  has  a  recompence  offered  him,  in  some  good  equivalent, 
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Md  peibaps  gpeater,  tbou^  of  another  kind.  A  man  baa  depo- 
sited a  jewel  in  another's  hand ;  the  jewel  comes  to  be  lost  or 
stolen :  but  the  person  to  whose  keeping  it  was  entrusted  is  will- 
ing to  make  him  satisfaction,  in  paying  him  the  full  value  of  it 
in  money,  or  in  giving  him  another  of  a  greater  price.  In  wbich 
case,  should  the  {>erson  endamaged  utterly  refuse  all  such  satisfac- 
tion, a^d  rigidly  insist  upon  me  restitution  of  that  individual 
thing,  he  declares  himself  a  son  of  contention,  an  enemy  of  peace, 
and  an  unreasonable  exactor. 

Nay,  the  equity  of  this  extends  even  to  those  losses,  for 
which,  perhaps,  no  recompence  perfecdy  equivalent  can  be 
made ;  yet  when  the  utmost  that  the  thing  is  capable  of  comes 
to  be  tendered,  justice,  acting  by  the  rules  of  charity,  will  tie  up 
the  injured  man  from  rightmg  himself  by  any  further  prosecu- 
tions. As  for  instance,  we  will  suppose  a  man  defamed,  and 
injured  in  bis  reputation ;  in  this  case,  the  word  that  gave  him 
the  wound  cannot  be  unsaid  again,  or  revoked,  any  more  than  a 
apent  hour  be  called  back,  or  yesterday  brought  again  upon ,  the 
st^ge  of  time,  but  it  is  ^one  and  past  recovery.  Yet  th^  mis- 
chief done  by  this  word  is  permanent  and  ^at,  it  has  spilt  a 
man's  good  name  upon  the  ground ;  which,  like  spilt  water,  can- 
not be  gathered  up  again.  But  after  this,  the  slanderer  cornea 
to  be  touched  with  remorse  and  sorrow  for  what  he  has  done, 
acknowledges  and  deprecates  his  fault  before  his  slandered 
brother ;  retracts  his  words,  as  publicly  as  they  were  spoken, 
oflers  turn  a  large  sum  of  monejr  or  a  great  advant^:  what 
now  is  the  injured  person  to  do  in  this  condition?  True  it  is 
that  a  good  name  v$  unvaluable ;  and  all  the  pelf  in  the  world  is 
not  an  e^ual  ransom  for  it.  Yet  it  is  also  as  true,  that  no  quar- 
rel, how  just  soever,  ought  to  be  immortal ;  but  ought  to  be  let 
&31  upon  due  reparation  :  and  the  ver^  nature  of  mis  case  ad* 
mits  of  no  other  or  greater  reparation  than,  what  has  been 
offered^  Should  it  therefore  be  flung  back  in  the  offerer's  face, 
and  the  action  of  slander  go  on  rigorously  and  inexorably,  I  am 
afiraid  the  scene  would  be  altered,  and  that  he  who  prosecutes 
his  right,  having  yet  more  malice  than  ri^ht  of  his  side,  would, 
in  the  estimate  of  the  supreme  Judge,  nrom  the  injured  person 
turn  to  be  the  injurious. 

The  like  may  be  said  in  the  loss  of  a  limb,  or  any  part  of  the 
body,  as  an  eye  or  an  arm.  Certain  it  is,  that  he  who  has  struck 
out  my  eye,  or  cut  off  my  arm,  has  not  the  magazines  of  nature 
so  in  his  power,  as  to  be  able  to  give  me  another ;  nor  will  all 
his  estate  recompence  the  injury  of  a  maimed,  deformed  body 
yet  if  he  will  endeavour  to  give  me  the  best  recompence  my  saa 
condition  will  receive ;  and  make  up  the  loss  of  these  with  sup- 
plies of  other  advantages:  I  must  be  contented,  and  lie  down 
patiendy  under  my  calamity,  no  longer  owning  it  under  the 
notion  of  an  injury,  from  the  man  that  did  it,  but  as  a  sad  proi 
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vidence  from  heaven,  as  an  arrow  shot  from  the  bow  in  ihe 
clouds,  to  punish  my  sins  and  to  exercise  my  patience.  And 
therefore  all  suits,  and  actions,  and  endeavours  after  a  severe 
retribution  must  be  let  (all ;  I  must  not  vex,  worry,  and  undo 
him.  The  eye  that  God  has  left  me  must  not  be  evil,  because 
man  has  robbed  me  of  the  other ;  nor  the  remaining  arm 
stretched  out  to  revenge  the  blow  that  lopped  off  its  feUow. 

And  thus  I  have  ^own  the  cases  in  which  the  duty  we  all 
owe  to  peace  may  command  us  sometimes  to  remit  the  rigid  pro- 
secutions of  our  right ;  which  was  the  third  means  proposed  to 
give  success  to  our  endeavours  after  peaceableness. 

4.  A  fourth  is,  much  to  reflect  upon  the  great  example  of 
Christ,  and  the  strict  injunction  lying  upon  us  to  follow  it  We 
shall  find  that  his  whole  life  went  in  a  constant  recession  from 
his  own  rights,  in  order  to  the  tranquillity  and  peace  of  the  pub- 
lic: he  was  bom  heir  to  the  kingdom  of  the  Jews,  yet  never 
vouched  his  title,  but  quietly  saw  the  sceptre  in  a  usurper's 
hand;  and  lived  and  died  under  the  government  of  those  who 
had  no  right  to  govern.  When  tribute  was  demanded  of  him, 
he  clearly  demonstrated  the  case  to  Peter,  in  Matt.  xvii.  24 — 26, 
that  they  had  neither  ridit  to  demand,  nor  he  obligation  to  pay 
any;  yet  in  ver.  27,  we  find  that  he  would  be  at  the  expense  of 
little  less  than  a  miracle,  rather  than,  by  refiising  to  obey  an 
xmjust  exaction,  to  disturb  the  peace.  ^'Lest  we  should  offend 
them,"  says  he  to  Peter,  ^^  go  thou  to  the  sea,  and  cast  an  hook, 
and  take  up  the  fish  that  first  cometh  up :  and  thou  shalt  find  a 
piece  of  money  in  his  mouth ;  that  take,  and  give  for  me  and 
thee.''  But  what  if  they  had  been  offended,  it  had  been  but  an 
offence  taken,  not  given :  for  where  nothing  is  due,  nothing  was 
to  be  paid,  nor  consequently  to  be  demanded ;  yet  so  tender  was 
he  of  the  public  peace,  that  he  waved  all  these  pleas  and  argu- 
mentations, and  complied  with  the  common  practice. 

Nay,  and  what  is  more,  in  the  great  concernment  of  his  life, 
rather  than  occasion  a  tumult,  or  any  unpeaceable  disorder, 
though  amongst  persons  then  about  the  greatest  viUany  that 
ever  the  sun  saw ;  he  quitted  the  grand  right  of  self-preserva- 
tion :  which  case,  though  it  was  peculiar  and  extraordinary,  and 
so  obliges  not  us  to  every  particular  of  the  action ;  yet  the 
design  of  peaceableness,  which  induced  him  to  such  a  behaviour, 
calls  for  our  imitation  in  general,  that  we  should  be  willing  to 
break  many  high  inconveniences,  rather  than  be  the  occasions  of 
any  public  disturbance.  They  sent  out  an  inconsiderable  com- 
pany with  swords  and  staves  to  apprehend  him ;  but  what  could 
this  pitifiil  body  of  men  have  done  to  prejudice  his  life,  who, 
with  much  more  ease  than  Peter  drew  his  sword,  could  have 
summoned  more  angels  to  his  assistance,  than  there  were  legicms 
of  men  marching  under  the  Roman  eagles  ?  But  he  chose  rather 
to  resign  himseff  silendy  and  unresbtingly,  like  a  lamb  to  (he 
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skater,  and  so  to  recommend  the  excenency  of  patience  to  all 
hi«  mseiples,  in  a  strange  instance  and  a  great  example. 

Now  I  suppose  that  it  needs  not  much  labour  to  evince,  thdt 
what  Christ  did,  upon  a  moral  account,  equally  engages  the 
practice  of  his  disciples,  according  to  their  proper  degree  and 
proportion.  And  therefore  we  are  to  study  those  divine  lessons 
of  peace,  to  admire  and  conform  to  his  behaviour,  to  transcribe 
his  copy,  and  to  read  a  precept  in  every  one  of  his  actions.  And 
this  is  Ae  fourth  means  to  enable  us  to  quit  ourselves  in  the 
great  duty  of  peaceableness. 

5.  The  fifth  and  last  which  I  shall  propose,  which  stirely,  fof 
its  efficacy  and  virtue,  will  be  inferior  to  none  of  the  former,  is 
this;  not  to  adhere  too  pertinaciously  and  strictly  to  our  own 
judgments  of  things  doubtful  in  themselves,  in  opposition  to  the 
judgment  of  our  superiors,  or  others  who  may  be  rationally  sup- 
posra  more  skilful  in  those  things.  If  we  pursue  most  of  those 
contentions  which  affict  the  world,  to  their  first  principle,  we 
shall  find  that  tiiey  issue  firom  pride,  and  pride  from  self-oninton, 
and  a  strange  persuasion  that  men  have  of  their  knowledge  of 
those  thin^  of  which  diey  are  indeed  ignorant.  I  am  not  for 
the  implicit  faith  of  the  papists,  or  for  any  man  to  pluck  out  his 
own  eyes,  and  to  be  guided  by  another  man's,  in  matters  plain, 
obvious,  and  apprehensible ;  and  of  which  common  reason^  with- 
out the  assistiince  of  art  and  study,  is  a  competent  judge.  But 
svffely  in  things  difficuh  and  controverted,  the  learned,  who  have 
made  it  their  busmess  to  wade  into  those  depths,  should  be  con- 
sulted and  trusted  to,  before  die  radi  and  illiterate  determinations 
of  any  particular  man  whatsoever. 

The  not  doing  of  which,  I  am  sure,  has  ruined  the  peace  of 
this  poor  church,  and  shaken  it  into  such  unsettlements,  that  the 
youngest  person  alive  is  not  like  to  see  it  recovered  to  its  full 
strength,  vigour,  and  establiriiment.  There  is, not  the  least  re- 
tainer to  a  conventicle,  but  diinks  he  understands  the  whole 
business  of  religion,  as  well  as  the  most  studied  and  profound 
doctor  in  the  nation.  And  for  those  things  that  by  pious  and 
mature  deUberfeition,  grounded  upon  the  Word  of  Crod  and  the 
constant  practice  of  antiquity,  have  been  ordained  for  the  better 
and  more  decent  management  of  divine  worship,  ttif^e  is  scarce 
any  preacldhg,  discontented  ignoramus,  any  groaning  old  woman, 
or  an^  factious  ^opkeeper,  who,  for  want  of  custom,  sits  reading 
the  bible,  but  win  very  pertl;^,  and,  as  they  think,  also  rery 
judiciotisly,  call  them  in  question.  For  of  those  many  thousanas 
who  use  to  read  die  scripture,  there  are  few  who  underetand 
it,  and  f^wet  who  tUnk  tibey  do  not;  whereupon  they  renture 
on  all  occasions  to  affix  such  bold  interpretations  on  the  most 
oooeemiii^  passages,  as  either  thdr  interest  or  their  ignorance 
shdl  surest. 

And  lumng,  upon  such  pit^l  grounds,  taken  up  an  opinioni 
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they  are  as  ready  to  fight  for  it,  and  to  assert  it  with  the  last 
drop  of  their  blood.  Armies  shall  be  raised,  swords  drawn,  and. 
the  peace  of  a  kingdom  sacrificed,  to  a  notion  as  absurdly  coti«> 
ceived  as  impudenUy  defended.  Laws  must  be  repealed,  or  lie 
unexecuted,  customs  abrogated,  and  sovereignty  itself  must  be 
forced  to  bow  before  the  exceptions  of  a  tender  conscience ;  and 
to  gire  way  to  eveiy  religious  opiniator,  who  is  pleased  to  judge 
his  peculiar  sentiments  in  sacred  matters  the  great  standard  of 
truth,  to  which  all  must  conform.  For  thou^  they  deny  a  con- 
formity to  the  church  in  its  constitutions,  yet  they  think  it  very 
reasonable,  nay  necessary,  that  the  church  should  conform  to 
them ;  whereas  it  is  most  certain  from  experience,  that  such  per* 
sons  seldom  persist  so  steadily  in  any  one  opinion,  as  for  a  year's 
space  to  conform  thoroughly  to  themselves. 

I  conclude  therefore,  that  there  is  no  such  bane  of  the  common 
peace,  as  a  confident  singularihr  of  opinion:  for  men's  opinions 
shall  rule  their  practices,  and  when  their  practices  shall  get  head 
and  countenance,  they  shall  overrule  the  laws.  If  when  men  shall 
refuse  to  yield  obedience  to  statute  and  government,  and  for  such 
refiisal  plead  that  their  conscience  will  not  give  them  leave  to  think 
such  obedience  lawful,  and  for  this  assign  no  other  reason,  but  be- 
cause they  are  resolved  to  think  so,  or  allege  some  places  of  scrip- 
ture, which  they  wiU  be  sure  to  understand  in  their  own  sense, 
though  persons  much  more  numerous  and  knowing  than  they  un- 
derstand them  in  a  far  different  one ;  and  then,  after  all,  shaU  have 
this  accepted  by  governors,  as  a  sufiicirat  reason  to  exempt  them 
fix>m  the  common  obligation  that  the  law  designs  to  lay  upon 
every  subject ;  there  is  no  doubt  but  that,  by  this  course,  the  venr 
foundation  of  peace  and  government  will  ouickly  be  unsettled, 
and  the  whole  fabric  of  diurch  and  state  mrown  back  into  its 
former  confusion. 

And  thus  much  for  the  third  particular  proposed  for  the 
handling  the  words*,  namely,  to  show  by  what  means  we  might  be 
enabled  to  the  great  duty  of  living  peaceably.    I  come  now  to 

IV.  The  fourth  and  last ;  which  is  to  show,  what  are  the  tnxh 
tw€8  and  arguments  by  which  this  duty  may  he  enforced,  I  suppose, 
many  may  be  gathered  here  and  there  from  what  has  been  al- 
ready delivered,  and  therefore  I  shall  be  the  briefer  in  this. 

1.  The  first  enfi[>rcing  argument  that  I  shall  propound,  shall 
be  taken  firom  the  excellency  of  the  thing  itself;  which  indeed 
is  so  great,  that  the  highest  appellations  of  honour  recorded  in 
scripture  are  derived  from  peace.  God  himself  is  pleased  to  in- 
sert it  amcmgst  his  own  titles,  and  to  be  called  "the  God  of 
peaee,"  Rom.  xv.  33.  It  is  also  the  honourable  name  of  Ae 
Mesaah,  that  he  was  to  be  "  the  Prince  of  peace,"  Isaiah  ix.  6 ; 
and  that  in  the  most  eminent  manner  that  could  be:  for  he 
desigihed  the  time  of  his  nativity  when  there  was  a  general  peace 
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oyer  the  whole  world  in  the  reign  of  Aagastns  Csesar.  And  the 
£rst  message  that  was  sent  from  heaven  upon  his  nativity  was  a 
message  ofpeace,  Luke  u.  14,  ^^  GHory  be  to  Grod  on  hirii,  and 
on  earth  peace,  good-will  towards  men.''  The  whole  doctrine 
that  bv  himself  and  his  apostles  he  preached  to  mankind,  is 
called  the  gospel  of  peace,''  and  ^^  the  word  of  peace,"  Rom.  x. 
15.  The  last  legacy  that  he  beoueathed  to  his  disciples  at  his 
departure  out  of  Uie  world  was  a  legacy  of  peace ;  John  xir.  27, 
'^  My  peace  I  leave  with  you,  my  peace  I  give  unto  you :  not  as 
the  world  giveth,  give  I  unto  yod."  And  the  works  of  the  Holy 
Ghost  in  the  hearts  of  believers  are  expressed  by  the  same  thing, 
Gal.  V.  22,  ^'  The  fruit  of  the  Spirit  is  love,  joy,  peace."  And 
in  the  last  place,  both  the  effects  and  rewards  of  piety  are  set 
forth  by  this,  Rom.  xv.  13,  '^  The  God  of  hope  fill  you  with  all 
joy  and  peace  in  believing."  In  a  word,  there  is  no  one  virtue 
or  excellent  quality  in  the  world,  from  which  there  be  half 
so  many  denominations  of  honour  and  expressions  of  blessing 
taken  by  the  penmen  of  holy  writ,  as  from  peace.  It  is  the 
very  style  and  phrase  of  scripture;  and  if  I  diould  endeavour 
to  mention  how  often  it  is  thus  used  in  it,  I  must  not  so  much 
quote  particular  texts,  as  transcribe  books  and  chapters. 

Now  certainly  that  must  needs  be  a  riorious  thing,  that  thus 

fives  titles  of  glory  to  the  Prince  of  ^ory,  that  thus  fills  the 
eraldry  of  heaven,  and  calls  gifts,  eraces,  blessings,  and  every 
good  thing,  after  its  own  name.  The  heathen  custom  was  to 
derive  their  names  of  honour  from  the  triumphs  of  war,  as 
Numidicus,  Asiaticus,  Africanus:  but  Christian  religion,  that 
came  to  unite  and  cement  society,  to  compose  differences,  and  to 
conquer  minds  only,  has  made  up  its  catalogue  of  honours  with 
names  of  peace,  a  virtue  of  a  more  benign  nature,  that  can  adorn 
one  man  without  the  disgrace  of  another. 

2.  The  second  motive  to  peace  shall  be  taken  from  the  excel- 
lency of  the  principle  frt>m  which  peaceableness  of  spirit  pro- 
ceed!s.  It  is  from  a  pious,  a  generous,  and  a  great  mind.  Little 
thin^  are  querulous;  and  the  wasp  much  more  angry  and 
trouolesome  than  the  eagle.  He  that  can  slight  affronts,  despise 
revenge,  and  rather  suffer  an  inconvenience  than  employ  hi» 
passion  to  remove  it,  declares  himself  above  the  injuries  of  men, 
and  that  thou^  others  would  disturb  him,  yet  he  will  not  be  di8-> 
turbed,  he  is  too  strong  to  be  shaken ;  and  so,  has  both  his  quiet 
ness  and  his  reputation  in  his  own  keeping. 

Now  certainly  it  is  more  deorable  to  be  such  a  person,  than  tu 
be  a  subject  axid  a  slave  to  every  man's  distemper  and  impru^ 
dence ;  for  so  he  is  whom  every  man  is  able  to  exasperate  and 
disquiet :  he  has  let  go  his  h^qpmess,  and  put  it  into  the  power 
of  tnose  who  regard  not  their  own,  and  therefore  is  forced  to  be 
lyuserable,  whensoever  any  other  man  may  think  fit  to  be  proud, 
insolent,  and  passionate.    I  jnppoae  I  need  no  greater  ar^unent 
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to  rtoommend  a  peioeabk  tanqper^  ten  the  mtseiy  of  sach  a 
oooditioD. 

3.  The  third  moti¥e  to  peaee  skall  be  taken  fiom  the  con- 
sequent bleasiiig  entailed  upon  it  Irf  a  peouhar  piomise,  Matt  r. 
9)  Blessed  are  the  peace-oMkers ;''  and  I  may  add,  by  a  parity 
cS  reason,  no  less  blessed  are  the  peace-preserrecs.  Tl^  treasures 
of  heaven  are  opened,  and  the  designs  of  Providence  laid  to  serve 
the  interest  of  tne  peaceable*  All  contingencies,  usasaal  passages 
and  casualties  of  afiairs,  shall  conspire  into  a  happy  event,  in 
lefeoence  to  such  persona.  For  when  (Sod  intends  a  blessing,  a 
blessing  with  an  emphasis  and  a  peculiarity,  as  he  does  here,  he 
takes  a  raaa  into  a  nearer  tuitbn,  eqpousea  his  concerns,  (firects 
Us  actions,  and  orders  his  occasions*^ 

I  do  not  doubt  but  the  blessing  here  pronounced  to  the  peace* 
able  is  such  a.  one  as  reaches  heaven,  and  nms  forth  into  etemityy 
and  does  not  determine  in  these  transient  enjoyments  and  earthly 
felicities;  yet  since  these  also  lie  in  the  bowels  of  the  promise, 
and  xfiay  come  in  as  a  &ir  overphiSy  or  serve  as  a  comfortable 
earnest  of  those  great  hi^pinesses  that  as  yet  are  but  withm  our 
profiipect;  I  shall  take  notice  of  two  instances  of  this  blessing,  that 
will  certainly  attend  the  peaceable  in  this  world. 

(1.)  The  first  is  an  easy,  undisturbed,  and  quiet  enjoyment  of 
themselves*  While  a  man  is  careful  to  keep  the  peace  wi^ 
others,  he  will  in  the  rebound  find  the  influence  o[  it  upon  him- 
8el£  He  has  no  enmities  to  prosecute,  no  revenges  ta  beware  of, 
no  su^icions  to  discompose  his  mind.  But  he  that  will  disturb 
odiers,  of  necessity  casts  himself  under  all  those  evils.  For  he 
that  anronts  or  injures  a  man,  must  be  at  die  trouble  to  make 
that  afiront  good ;  he  must  also  expect  that  the  afironted  personr 
waits  for  an  oj^rtonity  to  rq>ay  him  with  a  shrewd  recom* 
pence :  whereupon  he  is  to  be  always  upon  hia  guard,  to  hevken 
and  look  about,  and  contrive  how  he  may  finstrate  the  intended 
bk>w.  All  wluch  is  a  continual  torment  and  a  sad  vexation ;  and 
Uke  being  upon  the  watch  every  night,  while  others  are  at  th^ 

lest 

But  then  the  chielest  misery  of  all  is  this,  that  as  it  is  a  very 
restless,  so  it  is  a  very  needless  condition.  For  what  necessity  is 
theie  that  I  should  imdeitake  the  trouble  of  troubling  another  ?* 
Why  should  I  take  so  much  pams  to  be  disturiied  snd  out 
of  order,  when  the  diarge  at  which  I  may  purchase  my  own 

Juietness  is  no  greater  thmi  only  to  let  other  men,  enjoy  tibeirs  ?' 
f  (  should  strike  any  one  a  great  blow  on  the  teeth,  it  is  very 
piobable  that  I  may  bruise  my  own  hand,  as  well  as  hurt  his 
mee.  But  tlie  peaceable  man  is  composed  and  settled  in  the 
ipost  of  those  oisturbances  that  eBdi>roii  the  worid  round  thcut 
him.  He  can  sleep  in  a  stocm,  because  he  had  no  hand  in  the 
raising  it.  He  conjured  no  evU  spirit  up,  and  so  is  not  put  upon 
^be.  t|«HAle,to  coiyuie  him  down  agvn.    He  is  like  a  sword  rest* 
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ing  in  its  scabbard,  which  by  that  means  both  hurts  nobody  and 
preserves  itself. 

(2.)  The  other  instance  of  the  great  blessing  attending  the 
peaceable  in  this  world,  is  that  honour  and  reputation  which  such 
a  temper  of  mind  and  course  of  life  fixes  upon  their  persons. 
Every  one  looks  upon  such  a  man  as  a  public  blessing,  as  a  ^ 
from  heaven,  as  a  help  and  remedy  to  the  fixities  and  misenes 
of  mankind.  There  is  ncme  but  is  forced  to  confess,  that  he  has 
been  the  better  for  such  a  one ;  and  consequently,  to  acknowledge 
a  debt  to  Providence,  that  ever  be  baiew  him  or  conversed  with 
him. 

But  on  the  contrary,  is  there  any  oae  that  prays  for  or  honours 
a  plague,  a  rat,  a  serpent,  or,  which  is  worse  uian  all,  a  false  and 
a  maucious  informer  ?  As  amongst  all  ike  trees  and  plants  t£  the 
earth  the  bramble  is  the  most  troublesome,  so  it  is  also  tine  most 
contemptible.  It  is  the  great  and  notable  curse  of  the  earth  to 
bear  briers  and  thorns:  and  it  is  also  their  doom  to  be  burnt; 
and  I  know  nobody  that  would  find  a  miss  of  them.  For  idben 
such  persons  are  removed,  afflicted  society  seem  to  have  a  little 
respite  and  time  of  breathing:  for  while  they  have  sec^  to  act 
the  mischief  c^  their  temper,  they  are  like  some  flies,  that  first  by 
their  venom  make  a  sore,  and  th^  set  vpea  it  and  afflict  it 

But  it  being  the  nature  of  mankind  to  fasten  an  honour  there 
only  where  ^ey  find  either  something  like  to  God,  or  beneficial 
to  themselves ;  let  not  such  nuisances  tbiidc,  that  any  generoua 
nind  can  either  honour  or  effect  them ;  for  such  can  be  consider* 
able  for  nothing,  but  because  diey  are  able  to  do  mischief;  and  I 
know  nodiins  so  vile  or  base  in  natuie,  but  thai  sometimes  it  has 
power  to  do  hurt.  Is  there  any  thing  more  weak  and  pitiful  than 
a  flea  or  a  gnat  ?  and  yet  ihey  have  sting  and  sharpness  enou^ 
to  trouble  a  wise  man. 

It  is  therefore  the  peaceable  mind  only,  the  mind  which  studies 
how  to  compose,  and  heal,  and  bind  up  the  bleeding  wounds  of 
society,  that  is  truly  great  and  honourable.  The  name  of  such 
is  like  an  ointment  poured  forth,  which  we  know  is  both  healing 
and  fitigrant  Honour  and  respect  court  them  and  pursue  them ; 
and  when  thev  have  finished  a  glorious  life  here,  ennobled  by  the 
good  offices  done  by  them,  their  report  survives  them,  and  their 
memory  is  blessed.  Their  name  is  gloiified  upon  earth,  and 
th^'ir  souls  in  heaven. 
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death  the  wages  of  sin.  * 

Romans  vi.  23. 
Tht  wages  of  sin  is  death. 

The  two  great  things  which  make  such  a  disturbance  in  the 
world,  are  sin  and  death ;  the  latter  both  the  effect  and  punish- 
ment of  the  former.  Sin,  I  confess,  is  an  obvious  subject,  and 
die  theme  almost  of  every  discourse ;  but  vet  it  is  not  discoursed 
of  so  much,  but  that  it  is  committed  much  more :  it  being  like 
that,  ill  custom  spoken  of  b^  Tacitus  in  Rome,  semper  vetabUur^ 
semper  retinebUur.  But  while  the  danger  continues,  we  must  not 
give  over  the  alarm;  nor  think  a  discourse  of  sin  superfluous, 
while  the  commission  of  it  is  continual,  and  yet  the  preventioa 
necessary. 

In  the  words,  we  have  a  near  and  a  close  conjunction  between 
the  greatest  object  of  the  world's  love,  which  is  sin,  and  the 
greatest  object  of  its  hatred,  which  is  death.  And  we  see  them 
presented  to  us  in  such  a  vicinity,  that  they  are  in  the  very  con- 
fines of  one  another ;  death  treading  upon  the  heels  of  sin,  its 
hateful,  yet  its  inseparable  companion.  And  it  is  wonderful  to  con- 
sider, that  men  should  so  eagerly  court  the  antecedent,  and  yet 
so  strangely  detest  the  consequent;  that  they  should  pour  gall 
into  the  fountain,  and  vet  cry  out  of  the  bitterness  of  the  stream : 
and  lastly,  which  is  of  all  things  the  most  unreasonable,  that  a 
^•workman  should  complain  that  he  is  paid  his  wages. 

*  The  scope  and  design  of  the  words  I  shall  draw  forth  and 
prosecute  in  the  discussion  of  these  three  following  things. 

.  I.   I  shall  show  what  sin  is,  which  is  here  followed  with  so 

•  severe  a  penalty  as  death. 

n.  I  shall  show  what  is  comprised  in  death,  which  is  here 
allotted  for  the  sinner's  wages. 

nL  And  lasdy,  I  shall  show  in  what  respect  death  is  properly 
called  ^'  the  wages  of  sin."     Of  each  of  which  in  their  order.* 
And, 

I.  For  the  first  of  these,  what  sin  is.  And  according  to  the 
most  known  and  received  definition  of  it,  it  is  ^t^ia^  a  breach  of 
the  law ;  a  transgression,  or  leaping  over  those  boundaries  which 
the    eternal  vnsaom  of   Crod  has  set  to  a  rational  nature;    9 
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receding  from  that  exact  rale  and  measure,  which  God  has  pre- 
scribed to  moral  actions.  This  is  the  general  notion  of  it ;  but 
as  for  the  particular  difficulties,  disputes,  and  controversies,  which 
some  have  started  upon  this  subject,  and  by  which  they  have 
made  the  law  of  God  almost  as  ambiguous  and  voluminous  as 
the  laws  of  men,  I  shall  waive  them  all ;  and  not  being  desirous 
to  be  either  nice  or  prolix,  shall  speak  of  sin  only  under  that 
known  division  of  it,  into  original  and  actual. 

1.  And  first,  for  original  sin.  It  may  seem  strange  perhaps 
that  sin  bears  date  with  our  very  being:  and  indeed,  in  some 
respect,  prevents  it.  That  we  were  sinners  before  we  were  bom ; 
and  seem  to  have  been  held  in  the  womb,  not  only  as  infants  for 
the  birth,  but  as  malefactors  in  a  prison.  And  that  if  we  look 
upon  our  interest  in  this  world,  our  forfeit  was  much  earlier  than 
our  possession :  "  We  are,"  says  the  apostle,  "  by  nature^children 
of  wrath,"  Eph.  ii.  3.  Not  only  by  depravation,  or  custom,  and 
ill-contracted  habits,  but  by  nature ;  the  first  principle  and  source 
of  action.  And  nature  we  know  is  as  entire,  though  not  as 
strong  in  an  infant,  as  in  a  grown  man.  Indeed  the  strength  of 
man's  natural  corraption  is  so  great,  that  every  man  is  bom  an 
adult  sinner.  Sin  is  the  only  thing  in  the  word  which  never  had 
an  infancy,  that  knew  no  minority.  Tantillus  puerj  tardus 
peccatoTf  says  St.  Austin.  Could  we  view  things  in  sendnej 
and  look  through  principles,  what  a  nest  of  impurities  might 
we  see  in  the  heart  of  the  least  infant!  like  a  knot  of  little 
snakes,  wrapped  up  in  a  dunghill!  What  a  radical,  produc- 
tive force  of  sin  might  we  behold  in  all  his  feculties,  ready 
upon  occasion,  and  the  maturities  of  age,  to  display  itself  with  a 
cursed  fertility! 

There  are  some,  I  know,  who  deny  that  which  we  here  call 
original  sin,  to  be  indeed  properly  any  sin  at  all ;  and  will  have 
it  at  the  most,  not  to  be  our  fault,  but  our  infelicity.  And  their 
reason  is,  because  nothing  can  be  truly  and  properly  sin,  which 
is  not  voluntary;  but  original  corraption  in  infents  cannot  be 
Voluntary ;  since  it  precedes  all  exercise  of  their  rational  powers, 
their  understanding  and  their  will. 

But  to  this  I  answer,  that  original  corraption  in  every  infant 
is  voluntary,  not  indeed  in  his  own  person,  but  in  Adam  his  re- 
presentative ;  whose  actions,  while  he  stood  in  that  capacity,  were 
virtually  and  by  way  of  imputation  the  acts  of  all  his  posterity : 
as  amongst  us,  when  a  person  serves  in  parliament,  all  that  he 
.  votes  in  that  public  capacity  or  condition  is  traly  and  politically 
to  be  esteemed  the  vote  of  all  those  persons,  for  whom  he 
stands,  and  serves  as  representative.  Now  inasmuch  as  Adam's 
sin  was  free  and  voluntary,  and  also  imputed  to  all  his  posterity ; 
it  follows  that  their  original  corraption,  the  direct  and  proper 
efiect  of  this  sin,  must  be  equally  voluntaiy ;  and  being  withal 
irregular,  must  needs  be  sinful.    Age  and  ripeness  of  years  does 
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not  give  being,  but  only  opportunity  to  sm.  That  prinoipky 
which  lay  dormant  and  unactive  before,  is  then  drawn  forth  into 
sinful  acts  and  commissions.  When  a  man  is  ^wn  up,  his  cor- 
ruption does  not  begin  to  exist,  but  to  appear;  and  to  spefid 
upon  that  stock,  whioh  it  had  long  brfore. 

Pelagius  indeed  tells  us,  that  the  sons  of  Adam  came  lo  be 
sinners  only  by  imitation.  But  then,  I  would  know  of  him 
what  those  first  inclinations  are,  which  dispose  us  to  such  bad 
imitations?  Certainly,  that  cannot  but  be  sinful,  which  so  power- 
fuUy,  and  almost  forcibly  inclines  us  to  sin.  We  may  conclude 
therefore,  that  even  this  original,  native  corruption  renders  4ie 
persons  who  have  it  obnoxious  and  liable  to  death.  An  evil  heeot 
will  condemn  us,  though  Providence  should  prevent  its  runiung 
forth  into  an  evil  life.  Sin  is  sin,  whether  it  rests  in  the  in* 
elinadons,  or  shoots  out  into  the  practice:  and  a  toad  is  fidl  of 
poison,  though  he  never  spits  it. 

2.  The  other  branch,  or  rather  sort  of  sin,  is  that  which  we 
call  actual.  This  is  the  highest  improvement  of  the  former:  the 
constant  flux  and  ebullition  of  that  corrupt  fountain  in  the  course 
of  a  vicious  life;  that  ^^ abundance  of  the  heart"  declared  in 
expressions,  and  made  visible  in  actions.  It  is  that  which  St. 
John  calls  ^'tfae  works  of  the  devil,"  1  John  iii.  8,  and  the 
apostle  Paul,  ^'the  deeds  of  the  flesh,"  Rom.  viii.  13,  and  ^^a 
walking  and  living  after  the  flesh;"  with  other  such  like  de» 
scriptions. 

Now  actual  sin  may  be  considered  two  ways:  1.  According 
to  the  subject-matter  of  it.     2.  According  to  the  degree. 

1.  For  the  first;  considered  according  to  the  subject-matter  of 
it,  it  is  divided  into  the  sin  of  our  words,  the  sin  of  our  actions,  and 
the  sin  of  our  desires;  according  to  that  siiort,  but  full  account 
given  of  it  by  the  schools,  Aat  it  is  dicjfum,  factum^  aui  amcupUum 
contra  legem  Dei ;  something  said,  done,  or  desired,  against  the 
rule  of  C^d's  law. 

(1.)  And  first  for  the  sin  of  our  words;  the  irregularity  of 
them  is  no  doubt  sinful,  and  imprints  a  guilt  upon  the  speaker. 
We  cannot  say  in  that  lofty  strain  of  mose.  in  Psalm  xii.  4, 
"Our  tongues  are  our  own:  who  is  lord  over  us?"  No;  we 
have  both  a  lord  and  a  law  over  us ;  and  our  tongues  are  not 
so  much  our  own,  as  to  privilege  the  greatest  princes  and 
the  most  illustrious  drolls  fi*om  being  responsible  for  their 
extravagance.  A  word  is  quickly  spoken,  but  the  guilt  of  it 
abides:  like  an  arrow,  it  flies  swift,  and  it  sticks  fest.  And 
our  Saviour  assures  us,  that  "  every  idle  word"  stands  upon  re- 
ccurd  to  be  one  day  accounted  for.  And  that  word  is  such,  which 
is  either  directed  to  no  end,  or  not  to  a  right  one.  A  drfect  in 
either  of  which  leaves  an  immorality  behind  it.  For,  as  it  is  in 
Matt.  xii.  37,  "  By  thy  words  thou  shalt  be  justified,  and  by  thy 
words  thou  shalt  be  condemned."    Thy  own  tongue  shall  give  ia 
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mdenoe  agaiiisl  thee;  and  ihj  sobI  Aall  pass  to  hell  fhnntgh 
^r  own  moulfc. 

(2.)  The  second  sort  of  actual  nn  is  (be  sin  of  our  eitemri 
actions ;  that  is,  of  such  as  are  performed,  not  by  immediate  pro- 
duction or  emanation  from  the  will,  but  by  command  of  Ae  wiH 
upon  some  exJ^mor  paft  or  member  of  the  body,  as  the  proper 
ifiAtrument  of  action.  Such  as  are  the  acts  of  theft,  murder,  un* 
eleanneas,  and  Ae  like.  To  prore  which  to  be  sins,  no  more  is 
KGuired,  but  only  to  read  orer  the  law  of  God,  and  to  acknow- 
leage  its  authori^.  They  being  written  in  such  big,  broad,  and 
fegible  characters,  that  the  times  of  the  grossest  ignorance  were 
ne^er  ignorant  of  the  guilt  and  .tuipitude  inseparably  inherent  in 
them.  And  where  the  written  letter  of  die  law  came  not,  tiiere^ 
according  to  the  apostle's  phrase,  men,  as  to  these  particulars, 
^'  were  a  law  to  themselves,"  and  by  perusing  that  litde  book, 
which  eveiy  man  carried  in  his  own  breast,  could  quickly  find 
enough  bodi  to  discorer  and  to  condemn  those  enormities. 

(3.)  Hie  third  sort  of  actual  sin,  is  the  sin  of  our  desires. 
Desires  are  the  first  issues  and  sallyings  out  of  the  soul  to  un- 
lawful objects.  They  are  sin,  as  it  were,  in  its  first  formation. 
For  as  soon  as  the  heart  has  once  conceived  this  fatal  seed,  it  first 
quickens *and  begins  to  stir  in  desire:  concupiscence  is  the  prime 
and  leading  an,  i^ch  gives  life  and  influence  to  all  the  rest,  so  that 
Ae  ground  and  the  principal  prohibition  of  the  law  is,  '^  Thou  shalt 
not  covet."  And  in  Matt.  v.  we  see  how  scverel}^  the  gospel 
arraigDs  the  first  movings  of  everv  irregular  appetite,  makins 
them  equal  to  the  gross  peipetration  of  the  sin.  And  indeed 
action  is  only  a  consummation  of  desire ;  and  could  we  imagine 
an  outward  action  peiformable  widiout  it,  it  would  be  rather  the 
shell  and  outside  of  a  sin,  than  properiy  a  sin  itself. 

Now  all  these  three  ways,  namely,  by  word,  action,  and  desire, 
does  an  actually  put  forth  itself.  And  this  is  the  division  of  it, 
as  considered  according  to  its  subject-matter. 

2.  The  other  consideration  or  actual  sin  is  according  to  the 
degree  or  measure  of  it ;  and  so  also  it  is  distinguidied  into  several 
degrees  and  proportions,  according  to  which  it  is  either  enhanced 
or  lessened  in  its  malignity. 

(1.)  As  first,  wh^i  a  man  is  engaged  in  a  onful  course  by 
surprise  and  infirmity,  and  the  extreme  frailty  of  his  corrupt 
nature  ;  when  tbe  customs  of  the  worid,  said  the  unruliness  of  his 
offiaetions,  all  conspiring  with  outward  circumstances,  do,  like  a 
torrent,  beat  him  out  of  the  paths  of  virtue,  and,  as  it  were, 
whether  he  will  or  no,  drive  and  bear  him  forwurd  in  the  broad 
road  to  perdition :  which  I  take  to  be  fiequendy  the  condition  of 
the  dangerous,  onwaiy,  hardy  p»rt  of  a  man's  life,  his  youth ;  in 
which  generally  desire  is  hig^,  md  reason  low ;  temptations  ready, 
and  religion  afar  off.  And  in  such  a  case,  if  a  stnct  education, 
and  an  early  infiision  of  lortue  does  not  prepossess  and  season  the 
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heart,  and  thereby  prerent  the  powers  of  sin  in  tbeir  first  and 
most  furious  eruptions;  how  is  a  desperate  wretch  drawn  forth 
into  open  rebeUion  against  his  Maker,  into  a  contempt  of  all 
goodness,  and  a  love  of  those  ways  that  can  tend  to  and  end  in 
nothing  but  his  confusion!  And  yet  this  is  the  most  tolerable 
condition  that  sin  designs  to  bring  the  sinner  into.  1  call  it  the 
most  tolerable,  because  sin,  left  to  its  natural  course  and  ten* 
dency,  would  and  may  plunge  him  into  a  much  worse.  Neverthe- 
less, if  a  remedy  does  not  maturely  interpose,  this  must  certainly 
prove  &tal,  and  the  end  and  wages  of  it  will  be  death. 

(2.)  The  second  degree  of  actual  sin  is,  when  a  man  pursues  a 
course  of  sin  against  the  reluctai^ies  of  an  awakened  conscience, 
and  the  endeavours  of  his  conversion :  when  salvation  waits  and 
knocks  at  the  door  of  his  heart,  and  he  both  bolts  it  out  and  drives 
it  away :  when  he  fights  with  the  word,  and  struggles  with  the 
Spirit ;  and,  as  it  were,  resolves  to  perish  in  spite  of  mercy  itself, 
and  of  the  means  of  ^ce.  This  we  may  see  exemplified  by 
several  instances,  both  m  the  Old  Testament  and  the  New.  Thus 
God  upbraids  the  house  of  Israel,  Isaiah  i.  5,  "  Why  should  ye 
be  stricken  any  more,  ye  will  revolt  yet  more  and  more  ?"  And 
is  there  an^  thing  more  firequent,  than  complaints  of  their  back- 
sliding, their  playing  fast  and  loose  with  God,  and  their  sinning 
against  all  God's  methods  of  reclaiming  sinners  ?  Isaiah  Ivii.  17, 
"I  was  wroth,"  says  God,  '^  and  smote  him :  I  hid  myself,  and 
was  wroth,  and  he  went  on  firowardly  in  the  way  of  his  own 
heart."  Here  we  see  God  angry,  and  the  sinner  unconcerned, 
God  smiting,  and  yet  the  sinner  still  proceeding. 

And  the  like  examples  we  find  of  the  Jews  sinning  in  our 
Saviour's  time:  they  sinned  against  clear  light  and  irresistible 
conviction ;  with  a  hard  heart  and  a  daring  hand.  "  If  ye  were 
bUnd,"  says  our  Saviour,  John  ix.  41,  ^'  ye  should  not  have  had 
sin."  No,  they  sinned  knowingly  and  resolutely,  with  an  open 
eye  and  a  bare  face,  as  if  they  would  even  look  conscience  itself 
out  of  countenance.  If  our  Saviour  did  wonders  and  miracles 
before  them,  they  encountered  miracle  with  miracle,  and  were  as 
miraculous  in  their  obstinacy  as  he  in  his  mighty  works. 

Now  this  is  a  more  robust,  improved,  and  confirmed  way  of 
sinning,  than  any  sinner,  upon  his  first  entrance  into  and  en- 
gagement in  the  service  of  sin,  ever  rises  to;  and  it  takes  in 
many  grains  of  ^ilt  and  mali^ty,  which  were  not  in  the  former ; 
it  inflames  the  smner's  reckomng ;  it  alters  the  nature  and  changes 
the  colour  of  his  sin,  and  sets  it  off  with  a  deeper  stamp  and  a 
more  crimson  dye. 

^  (3.)  The  third  and  last  degree  of  actual  sin  is,  when  a  man 
sins,  not  only  in  opposition,  but  also  in  defiance  to  conscience; 
^  so  breaking  all  bonds,  so  trampling  upon  all  convictions,  that  he 
becomes  not  only  unruly  and  untractable,  but  finally  obstinate 
and  incorrigible.    And  this  is  the  utmost,  the  m  plus  ultra  of 
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impiety,  which  diuts  ihe  door  of  mercy,  and  seals  the  decree  of 
damnatioii.  For  this  we  are  to  reckon  upon,  that  there  is  a  cer- 
tain pitch  of  sin,  a  certain  degree  of  wickedness,  though  known 
to  God  himself  alone,  beyond  which,  God  never  paraoAS  (no^ 
that  it  is  in  its  nature  impardonable,  but  that  God,  according  td 
the  wise  and  unsearchable  economy  of  his  dealing  with  sinnersi 
after  such  a  height  of  provocation,  withdraws  his  grace,  and  surl ) 
ceases  the  operations  of  his  Spirit,  by  which  alone  the  heart  caA 
be  effectually  changed  or  wrought  upon).  So  that  these  being 
thus  withdrawn,  the  sinner  never  actually  repents  or  returns; 
but  being  left  to  himself,  and  the  imcontroUed  sway  of  his  own 
corruptions,  he  still  goes  on  signing,  till  he  ends  his  wretched 
course  in  final  impenitence. 

And  this,  no  doubt,  is  the  true  sense  of  all  those  scriptures 
that  represent  God  limiting  his  grace  to  a  certain  day:  the 
neglect  of  which,  like  the  last  and  fatal  line  drawn  under  the 
sinner's  accounts,  leaves  him  nothing  more  to  expect,  but  a 
dreadful  payment ;  or,  as  the  aposde  calls  it,  '^  a  fearful  looking 
for  of  judgment."  For  as  soon  as  ever  the  sinner  has  filled  the 
cup  of  God's  wrath,  the  next  infusion  makes  it  run  over.  ^ 

And  thus  I  have  shown  the  several  degrees  of  actual  sin,  th6 
several  steps  and  descents  by  which  the  sinner  goes  down  into 
the  regions  of  death  and  the  bottomless  pit 

Now  this  differs  firom  original  sin  thus,  that  that  is  properl] 
the  seed,  this  the  harvest;  that  merits,  this  actually  procures 
death.  For  although  as  soon  as  ever  the  seed  be  cast  in,  there  ii 
a  design  to  reap ;  yet,  for  the  most  part,  God  does  not  actually 

!>ut  in  the  sickle,  tiu  continuance  in  sin  has  made  the  sinner  ripe 
or  destruction. 

n.  Come  we  now  to  the  second  general  thing  proposed ;  which 
is,  to  show  what  is  included  and  comprised  in  deaihj  which  is  here 
allotted  for  the  sinner^ s  wages  ?  Death  is  the  great  enemy  of 
nature,  the  devourer  of  mankind;  that  which  is  continually 
destroying  and  making  havoc  of  the  creation :  and  we  shall  see 
the  full  latitude  of  it,  if  we  consider  it  as  it  stands  divided  into 
temporal  and  eternal  ? 

1.  And  first,  for  death  temporal.  We  must  not  take  it  in 
that  restrained  sense,  as  it  imports  only  the  separation  of  the 
soul  from  the  body :  for  that  is  rather  the  consummation  of  death, 
than  death  itself;  it  is  properly  the  ending  stroke,  the  last  blow 
given  to  the  falling  tree.  But  we  must  take  it  in  a  larger  com* 
pass  and  comprehension;  as  it  is  a  summary  and  compendious 
abridgment  of  all  those  evils  which  afflict  human  nature ;  of  all 
those  calamities  and  disasters,  which  by  degrees  weaken,  and  at 
length  dissolve  the  body. 

Look  upon  those  harbingers  and  forerunners  of  death,  dis« 
eases ;  they  are  but  some  of  the  wages  of  sin  paid  us  beforehand. 
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What  lie  pcdns  and  aches,  und  the  torments  of  the  gout  and  of  the 
gtone,  which  lie  pulling  at  our  eafthly  tabernracle,  but  so  many 
mniisters  and  under^gents  of  death?  "What  are  catanhs  and 
ulcera,  coo^s  and  dropsies,  but  so  many  mementos  of  a  hasten- 
ing dtssolodon,  so  many  foretastes  of  the  grave  ?  What  is  a  con- 
Aumption,  but  a  lingering,  gradual  rotting,  before  we  are  laid 
under  ground?  What  is  a  burning  fever,  but  hell  in  a  shorter 
and  a  weaker  fire  ?  And  to  these  diseases  of  the  body,  we  may 
add  the  consuming  csoes  and  troubles  of  the  mind ;  the  toil,  and 
labour,  and  nicking  intention  of  the  brain ;  all  made  necessaiy 
by  the  first  sin'  of  man ;  and  which  do  as  really,  thou^  not  as 
sensibly  impaur  and  exhaust  the  vitals,  as  the  most  visible 
corporeal  diseases  do,  or  can  do ;  and  let  in  death  to  the  body, 
thou^  by  another  door. 

Moreover,  to  these  miseries,  whi<^  reach  us  in  our  persons, 
we  may  subjoin  those  which  attend  our  condition ;  those  which 
we  are  liable  to  m  our  nsmies  and  estates ;  as  the  shame  and  in- 
frmy,  which  makes  men  a  scorn  to  others,  and  a  burden  to  tfaemt- 
selves ;  whidi  takes  of  the  gloss  and  air  of  all  oAer  enjoyments, 
and  damps  die  quickness,  me  vigour,  and  vivacity  of  me  spirit. 
Also  &e  miseries  of  poverty  and  want,  which  leave  ttie  necessi- 
ties and  the  oonveniencies,  that  is  to  say,  the  second  necessities 
of  nature  unsupplied :  when  a  man  shall  be  forced  to  make  his 
meals  upon  hunger  and  expectation ;  to  be  clothed  wiA  rags,  and 
to  converse  with  filth ;  and  to  live  only  upon  those  alms  which 
the  oovetousness  or  the  surfeit  of  other  men  can  spare. 

Now  all  these  (hin^  are  so  many  breaches  made  upon  our 
happiness  and  well-bemg,  without  which  life  is  not  Ufe,  but  a 
bare,  thin,  insipid  existence ;  and  therefore  certainly  we  cannot 
deny  them  to  be  parts  of  death,  unless  perhaps  from  this  reason, 
that  upon  a  true  estimate  of  ftings,  they  are  indeed  much  worse. 

And  thus  we  have  seen  death  in  the  first  fruits  of  it;  how  by 
degrees  it  creeps  upon  us,  how  many  engines  it  plants  against  us, 
how  many  assaults  k  gives,  till  at  length  it  ends  its  fatal  progress 
in  the  final  divorce  which  it  makes  between  soul  and  body,  never 
vesting,  till  it  has  abased  us  to  our  primitive  earth,  and  to  flie 
dishonours  of  stench,  rottenness,  and  putrefaction. 

2.  But  secondly^  the  grand  payment  of  the  sinner^s  wages  is 
in  death  eternal :  m  comparison  of  which,  the  other  can  scarce 
be  called  death ;  but  only  a  transient  change,  a  short  darkness 
upon  nature ;  easily  borne,  or  at  least  quicldy  past.  But  when 
etemi^  comes  into  the  balance,  it  adds  an  infinity  to  the  weight, 
and  sinks  it  down  to  an  immense  diapirity.  Eternal  death  is  not 
only  the  sinner^  punishment,  but  his  amazement:  no  thought, 
no  created  reason  can  take  the  length  of  an  endless  duration. 

But  there  are  also  some  other  concomitant  properties  of  this 
death,  which  vasliy  mcrease  and  aggravate  the  horror  of  it,  be- 
sides the  bare  conaderations  of  its  eternity. 
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(1.)  As  finty  thai  it  bereaTea  a  wosb  of  all  the  pkasuits  aad 
coBiforts  which  he  enjoyed  in  this  world;  the  loss  of  wfaieh, 
how  poor  and  contemptible  soever  they  are  in  themselvesy  vel 
surely  must  needs  be  very  afflictnre  to  him  who  had  jdaced  his 
whdle  entire  happiness  in  them;  andtbesefore  to  be  stripped 
of  all  these,  and  to  be  cast  naked  and  forlorn  into  utter  darkness 
and  deseition,  cannot  but  be  infinitely  tonneiitiDg,  though  a  man 
should  m^t  with  no  other  tormentors  in  that  place.  For  to 
have  strong,  eager,  immense,  desires,  and  a  perpetual  bar  uod 
divorce  put  between  them  and  their  beloved  objects^  will  of 
itself  be  hell  enough,  thou^  the  worm  should  die,  and  die  firer 
should  be  quenchedl 

For  ho^  will  the  drunkard,  the  epicure,  and  the  wanton  beac 
the  absence  and  removal  of  those  things  that  alone  used  to  please 
dieir  &ncy  and  to  gratify  their  lust!  For  here  ^il)  be  neither 
ball  nor  masks,  plays  nor  mistresses,  for  the  gallant  to  entertain, 
himself  with ;  hece  will  be  company  indeed  good  store,  but  no 
good-fellowship;  roaring  enough,  but  no  rantinff  in  this  place, 
with  what  a  killing  rc^^^  must  the  condemned  worldling  look 
back  upon  his  rich  manors  and  his  larg^  estate,  his  parks  wi  his 
pleasant  gardens !  to  which  there  is  now  no  return  for  him,  bui 
only  by  thought  and  remembrance;  which  can  serve  him  for 
nothing,  but  to  heighten  his  angui^  by  a  bitter  covuparison  of  his 
past  and  present  condition.  And  thia  is  some  of  the  fruit  of  sin, 
which,  by  carrying  out  the  heart  to  a  vicious,,  irregular  enjoyment 
of  the  things  of  this  life,  which  quickly  have  an  end,  treasures 
up  in  the  same  heart  materials  for  such  a  sorow  as  shsU  have 
none. 

(2.)  Eternal  death  bereaves  the  soul  of  that  infinite,  inexpres- 
able  good,  the  beatific  firuition  of  God.    The  greatest  and  the 

auickest  misery  of  a  condemned  sinner  is  the  sense  of  loss*  And 
'  the  loss  of  those  puny  temporal  enjoyments  makes  so  great  a 
part  of  his  punishment,  as  I  have  shown  it  does,  what  then  shall, 
we  say  of  the  loss  of  that,  which  was  the  only  thing  which  gave 
life  and  sgini  to  all  those  enjoyments!  which  gave  them  that- 
substance  and  suitableness  to  our  nature,  as  to  render  them  pro- 
perly felicities!  For  all  the  comfort  that  God  conveys  to  die 
creature,  comes  bom  the  sensible,  refreshing  discovenes  of  his 
presence.  "In  thy  presence,"  says  the  psalmist,  "there  is  &!• 
ness  of  joy,"  Fsalm  xvi.  11.  Tms  is  the  reviving  li^t,  wldch 
scatters  afi  the  darknesses  and  dismal  blacks  of  sorrow;  that 
wipes  off  all  tears :  the  happy  sunshine  which  dries  up  those  dis- 
consolate dews.  For  as  it  is  the  presence  of  the  ki&g  which 
makes  the  court;  so  it  is  the  peculiar  presence  of  God  which 
makes  heaven ;  which  is  not  so  much  the  name  of  a  place,  aa  of  a 
state  or  condition. 

But  now,  there  is  an  everlasting  cloud  d^wn  between  this 
and  a  sinner  under  damnation.    Gm  hides  Uiaself  £Dr  et«r ;  ao 

2d2 
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&at  this  is  the  sum  and  height  of  &e  sinner's  doom,  that  he  is 
condemned  eternally  to  feel  God's  hand,  and  never  to  see  his 
fece. 

(3.)  And  lasdy,  eternal  death  fills  both  body  and  soul  i^rith 
most  intense  pam^  and  the  highest  torment  and  aneuish  which 
can  be  received  widiin  a  created,  finite  capacity.  aQ  the  woes, 
griefs,  and  terrors  which  humani^  can  labour  under,  shall  then, 
as  it  were,  imite,  and  really  seize  upon  the  soul  at  once.  "  I  am 
tormented  in  this  flame,"  says  the  rich  man,  Luke  xvi.  24.  And 
surely  a  bed  of  flames  is  but  an  unei^  thing  for  a  man  to  roll 
himself  upon  to  all  eternity.  The  sufierings  which  shall  attend 
this  estate,  no  tongue  can  express,  no  heart  can  conceive.  Pain 
shall  possess  the  body ;  horror,  agony,  and  despair  shall  rack  the 
mind :  so  that  the  wnole  man  shall  be  made  the  receptacle  and 
scene  of  misery,  the  tragical  scene  for  vengeance  to  act  its 
utmost  upon,  and  to  show  how  far  a  creature  is  capable  of  being 
tormented,  without  the  loss  of  its  being;  the  continuance  of 
which,  under  those  circumstances,  is  but  a  miserable  privilege, 
and  would  gladly  be  exchanged  for  annihilation.  For  every 
lash  which  Gk>d  then  ^ves  the  sinner  shall  be  with  a  scorpion; 
every  pain  which  he  mflicts  shall  be  more  eager  than  appetite, 
more  cruel  than  revenge ;  every  faculty,  both  of  soul  and  bodj', 
shall  have  its  distinct,  proper,  and  peculiar  torment  applied  to  it, 
and  be  directly  struck  there,  where  it  has  the  quickest,  the 
tenderest,  and  the  sharpest  sense  of  anj  painful  impression. 

God  seldom  punishes  or  afflicts  m  this  world,  but  it  is  with 
some  allay  of  mercy ;  some  mixture  of  clemency,  which  even  in 
the  midst  of  misery  may  yet  support  hope.  But  when  sin  has 
lodged  the  sinner  m  hell,  the  cup  which  God  then  administers 
diafi  be  all  justice  without  mercy,  all  wrath  and  venom,  all  dregs 
and  ^et  no  bottom ;  a  cup  never  to  be  drank  ofi",  inexhaustibly 
full,  mconceivably  bitter.  But  I  shall  use  no  other  argument  to 
evince  the  greatness  of  those  torments  but  only  this,  that  the 
devil  shall  oe  the  instrument  of  their  execution.  And  surely  a 
mortal  enemy  will  be  a  dreadful  executioner:  and  the  punish- 
ment which  an  infinite  justice  inflicts  by  the  hand  of  an  implaca- 
ble malice  must  needs  be  intolerable. 

And  thus  I  have  despatched  the  second  general  thing  pro- 
posed; which  was  to  show  what  is  included  and  comprised  in 
death,  which  is  here  allotted  for  the  sinner's  wages.  I  proceed 
now  to  the 

ni.  And  last ;  which  is  to  show  in  what  resped  death  isprth 
perly  caUed  "  the  wages  of  «n."  I  conceive  it  may  be  upon  these 
two  following  accounts. 

1.  Because  the  payment  of  wages  still  presupposes  service  and 
labour.  And  undoubtedly  the  service  of  sin  is  of  all  others  the 
most  painfiil  and  laborious.    It  will  engross  all  a  man's  industry 
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drink  up  aH  his  time;  it  is  a  drudgeiy  without  intennission)  a 
business  without  vacation. 

We  read  of  "the  mystery  of  iniquity:"  and  certainly  the 
mysteiy  of  no  trade  can  be  attained  without  a  long  and  a  con- 
stant sedulity.  Mmo  r^penit  fit  tuffissimus.  It  is  the  business 
of  a  life  to  be  a  complete  sinner. 

Such  as  are  the  commands  of  sin,  such  must  be  also  the  service. 
But  the  commands  of  sin  are  for  their  number  continual,  for 
their  vehemence  importunate,  and  for  their  burden  tyrannical. 

Sin  is  said  to  conceive,  and  to  bring  forth;  and  there  is  no 
birth  without  pam  and  travail.  God  condemned  Adam  upon  his 
transgression  to  the  turmoils  of  sweat  and  labour :  but  one  would 
have  thou^t  that  he  might  have  spared  this  malediction,  when 
labour  is  not  only  the  consequent,  but  the  very  nature  of  sim 
To  dig  the  earth  is  man's  punishment;  but  the  sin  which 
deserves  it  is  the  greater  labour.  For  is  there  any  work  so  toil- 
some, so  full  of  fetigue  and  weariness,  as  to  be  always  at  the  call 
of  an  unlimited  appetite,  at  the  command  of  an  insatiable  corrup- 
tion ?  The  GreeK  is  emphatical,  and  describes  the  nature  of  sm 
in  its  name ;  for  Koi^pKh  which  signifies  m  or  wickedness^  takes 
its  derivation  from  fiopou  which  signifies  labour.  So  that  the 
readiest  way,  it  seems,  to  fulfil  the  apostle's  precept  in  1  Thess. 
iv.  11,  of  "  studying  to  be  quiet,"  is  to  study  to  be  mnocent. 

And  were  there  nothing  else  in  sin  but  the  discomposing  and 
ruffling  of  that  serene,  quiet,  and  undisturbed  firame  of  spirit, 
which  naturally  attends  a  true  and  steady  virtue,  it  were  enou^ 
to  endear  the  one,  and  to  discommend  the  other.  For  sin  seldom 
acts,  but  in  the  strength  of  some  passion;  and  passion  never 
moves  but  with  tummt  and  agitation:  there  being  scarce  any 
passion  but  has  its  contraiy  to  thwart  and  to  encounter  it;  so 
that  still  the  acting  of  them  represent  a  kind  of  little  war  in  the 
soul :  and  accordmgly,  as  the  prophet  Isaiah  says  of  every  battle 
of  the  warrior,  so  we  may  say  of  eveiy  stirring  of  a  high  pasaon, 
that  it  is  "  with  confused  noise."  The  still  voice  of  reason  is 
drowned,  the  sober  counsels  of  religion  are  stifled,  and  not  heard. 
And  must  not  that  man,  think  we,  needs  be  very  miserable,  who 
has  always  such  a  din  and  hurry  in  his  breast  ?  His  passions  ra^ 
ing,  and  his  vicious  appetites  haling  and  pulling  him,  sometimes 
to  this  object,  sometunes  to  a  contrary!  So  mat  what  throu^ 
the  clamour,  and  what  through  the  convulsion  of  exorbitant 
clashing  desires,  the  soul  is  in  a  rent,  distracted  condition ;  like 
Actaeon  amongst  his  dogs,  that  first  bawl  about  his  ears,  and  then 
tear  him  to  pieces. 

The  truth  of  this  is  sufficiently  manifest,  from  the  general 
theory  of  the  thing  itself;  but  the  same  will  appear  yet  more 
evidently  by  running  over  particular  instances. 

And  first,  take  the  voluptuous,  debauched  epicure.  What 
hour  of  his  life  is  vacant  from  the  slavish  injunction  of  his  vice? 
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Is  he  not  continually  ^ndiii||;  both  his  time  and  his  ^sbteooe, 
to  gratify  his  taste  ?  ana,  as  it  were,  to  draw  all  the  elements  to 
his  table,  to  make  a  sacrifice  to  the  dei^  of  hisi  belly  ?  And  then, 
how  uneasy  are  the  conse<juences  of  his  luxury!  when  he  is 
to  srapple  with  surfeit  and  indigestion,  with  hiS  morning  fumes 
and  crudities,  and  other  low  and  ignoble  distempers,  the  efiects 
of  a  brutish  eating?  thus  haying  his  stomach  alws^  like  a 
kitchen,  both  for  fiilness  and  for  filth. 

And  next,  for  the  intemperate  drinker;  i»  not  bis  life  a  cot^ 
tinual  toil  ?  To  be  sitting  up  when  others  sleep,  and  to  go  to  bed 
when  others  rise;  to  be  exposed  to  drunken  quarrels,  and  to 
sordid  converse;  to  have  redness  of  eyes,  rheums^  and  distilla' 
tions ;  a  weakened  body  and  a  besotted  mind  ? 

.And  then  for  the  adulterer  and  unclean  person;  upon  what 
hard  employments  does  his  lust  put  him !  fii^  to  contrive,  plot, 
and  compass  its  sati^ction,  and  then  to  avoid  the  furies  of  an 
enraged  jealousy,  and  to  keep  off  the  shame  of  an  infiunous  dis* 
covery?  We  find  the  adulterer  in  Job  xxiv.  16,  ^^  digging 
through  houses,"  till  at  length,  perhaps,  he  digs  his  own  grave 
too ;  and  by  a  laborious  pursuit,  comes  to  an  ignominious  end. 

Aad  lastly,  for  the  covetous,  scraping  usurer :  it  is  a  question 
whether  he  gathers  or  keeps  his  pelf  with  most  anxiety;  he  is 
restiess  to  set,  and  fearful  to  lose,  but  always  solicitous,  and  at 
work.  And  perhaps  those  who  labour  in  the  mines  are  not  so 
busy  as  those  who  own  them.  But  I  need  say  no  more  of  such  a 
person  but  this,  that  his  business  is  as  vast  and  endless  as  his 
desires ;  and  greater  it  cannot  be. 

And  thus  I  have  shown  the  toil  of  sin,  in  several  particulars, 
to  which  many  more  might  be  added.  In  ^orl,  if  idleness  were 
not  a  sin,  there  was  scarce  any  sin  but  what  is  laborious. 

So  that  now  the  retribution  of  death  following  such  hard  and 
painful  service,  may  properly  bear  the  denomination  of  wages; 
and  be  reputed  ratiier  a  payment  than  a  puni^ment 

2.  The  other  reason,  why  death  is  called  ^*  the  wages  of  am," 
is,  because  wages  do  always  imply  a  merit  in  the  work,  reauirii^ 
such  a  compensation.  Sin  and  death  are  compared  togetner  as 
sowing  and  reapbg :  and  we  all  account  it  a  thing  of  the  highest 
reas^m  and  eqmty  in  &e  world,  that  he  who  sows  should  also 
reiw :  ^^  He  who  sows  to  the  flesh,"  says  the  apostie,  Gal.  vi.  8, 
^^  shall  of  the  fle^  reap  corruption."  The  evil  of  sin  is  eveiy  way 
commensurate  to  the  evil  of  death ;  retaliation  is  the  very  nature 
and  spirit  of  justice;  and  that  a  man,  who  does  an  action  con- 
trary to  another's  good,  should  be  made  to  expiate  it  by  a  suffer^ 
ing  contrary  to  his  own,  is  but  proportion. 

out  to  this  some  make  that  trite  and  popular  objection ;  that  since 
the  same  is  the  measure  and  extent  of  things  oontraary ;  and  since 
our  good  worka  cannot  merit  eternal  life ;  it  should  follow  also,  that 
neither  can  our  sinsi  our  evil  works,  meiit  eternal  death. 
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But'  to  this  I  answer,  that  the  case  is  veiy  difTerent  in  these 
two.  For  to  the  nature  of  merit,  it  is  required  that  the  action 
be  not  due :  hut  now  every  good  action  being  enjoined  and  cowr 
manded  by  the  law  of  God,  is  thereby  made  due,  and  conse- 
quently cannot  merit:  whereas,  on  the  contrary,  a  sinful  action 
being  qidd  inddnium,  altogether  undue,  and  not  at  all  com- 
manded,  but  prohibited,  it  becomes  properlj  meritorious;  and, 
according  to  the  maligni^  of  its  nature,  it  merits  eternal  death. 

But  some  will  yet  further  urge,  that  in  regard  a  sinfiil  acticm 
is  in  itself  but  of  a  finite  nature,  and  withal  proceeds  from  a 
finite  agent;  there  seems  to  be  nothing  of  proportion  between 
that,  and  an  endless,  eternal  punishment  For  what  is  man  but 
a  weak,  mutable  creature  at  the  best  ?  And  what  is  sin,  but  a 
vanishing  action,  which  is  performed  in  the  compass  of  a  few 
minutes,  and  not  to  be  laid  in  the  scale  with  the  inexhaustible 
measures  of  perpetuity  ? 

But  to  this  also  we  answer,  that  the  merit  of  sin  is  not  to  be 
rated,  either  by  the  substance  of  the  act,  or  by  the  narrowness 
and  poorness  of  the  agent ;  but  it  is  to  be  measured  by  the  pro* 
portions  of  its  object,  and  the  greatness  of  the  person  against 
whom  it  is  done.  And  therefore  bemg  committed  against  an 
infinite  majesty,  it  greatens,  and  rises  to  the  height  of  an  infinite 
demerit.  Nevertheless,  because  men  are  apt  to  think  that  God 
treats  them  upon  hard  terms,  and  to  view  sin  with  a  more 
favourable  eye ;  I  shall  in  a  word  or  two  show  what  there  is  in 
the  nature  of  sin,  which  renders  it  so  highly  provoking,  as  to 
deserve  the  greatest  evil  that  omnipotence  itself  can  inflict  upon 
the  creature.    And, 

1st.  Sin  is  a  direct  stroke  at  God's  sovereignty.     Hence  we 
read  of  the  kingdom  of  Satan,  in  contradistinction  to  the  kin^ 
dom  of  God :  and  in  the  conversion  of  a  sinner,  when  grace  is 
wrought  in  the  heart,  the  kingdom  of  God  is  said  to  come  into 
it :  and  the  whole  economy  of  the  gospel  is  styled  '^  the  kingdom 
of  heaven."    So  that  sin  had  translated  God's  subjects  into  a  new 
dominion:  as  amongst  men,  he  who  has  committed  a  felony  or 
a  murder,  usually  flies  the  territories  of  his  lawful  prince ;  and  so 
living  in  another  kingdom,  puts  himself  under  the  necessity  of  a 
new  subjection.     Thus  sin  mvades  the  throne  of  God,  usurps  his 
rcqralty,  and  snatches  at  his  sceptre.    But  now  there  is  nothing 
so  tender,  and  sensibly  jealous  of  the  least  encroachment,  as  pre- 
rogative ;  the  throne  admits  of  no  partner,  endures  no  competitor. 
Rue  and  enjoy  all  Egypt,  says  Pharaoh  to  Joseph,  but  still  with  * 
this  reserve,  that  **  in  the  throne  I  will  be  greater  than  thou." ' 
No  wonder  therefore  if  God  punishes  sin,  whidi  is  indeed  treason 
against  the  king  of  kings,  with  death;   for  it  puts  the  question 
**Who  shall  reign  ?"    It  grasps  at  all,  it  strikes  high,  and  is  pro- 
perly a  blow  given  to  the  supremacy. 

2dly.  Sin  strikes  at  God's  very  being.    lu  Psalm  xiv.  1,  "  The 
Vol.  IV.- 
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fool)^  that  is,  the  siimer,  '^has  said  in  his  heart,  There  is  no 
God ;"  and  if  this  be  his  belief,  it  is  so  because  it  was  first  his 
desire .  Sin  would  step  not  only  into  God's  throne,  but  also  into 
his  room.  And  it  matters  not,  that  the  infinite  perfection  of 
God  sets  him  &r  above  the  boldest  reaches  of  his  rebel-ereature. 
For  it  h  enough  to  see  the  attempts  of  malice:  God  takes  an 
estimate  of  the  sinner  bj  his  will ;  he  is  as  much  a  serpent  now 
he  hisses,  as  if  he  stung:  for  whatsoever  a  man  has  a  heart  to 
wish,  if  he  had  power,  he  would  certainly  eflect. 

And  now,  if  all  this  malignity  lies  wrapped  up  in  the  bowels 
of  sin,  let  none  wonder  how  it  comes  to  deserve  death ;  but  ad^ 
mire  rather  that  Grod  has  not  invented  something  greater  than 
death  (if  possible)  to  revenge  the  provocation. 

And  thus  I  have  finished  the  third  and  last  general  thing  pro* 
posed  to  be  handled  from  the  words:  from  which,  and  all  the 
foregoing  particulars,  what  can  we  so  naturally  and  so  directly 
infbr  and  leain,  as  the  infinite,  incredible  folly,  which  acts  and 
possesses  the  heart  of  man  in  aU  its  purposes  to  sin !  still  pro- 
posing to  the  sinner  nothing  but  pleasure  and  enjoyment,  advan* 
tage  and  emolument,  from  the  commission  of  that  which  will  in- 
fallibly subject  him  to  all  the  miseries  and  killing  sorrows  that 
humanity  is  capable  of.  Sin  plays  the  bait  before  him,  the  bait 
of  a  hide,  contemptible,  silly  pleasure  or  profit;  but  it  hides 
from  his  view  that  fatal  hook,  which  shall  strike  through  his 
heart  and  liver,  and  by  which  that  great  catcher  and  devourer  of 
souls  shall  hold  him  fast,  and  drag  nim  down  tp  his  eternal  exe- 
cution. The  consequent  appendant  miseries  of  sin  are  studiously 
kept  from  the  sinner's  notice;  his  eye  must  not  see  what  his 
heart  will  certainly  rue ;  but  he  ffoes  on  pleasantly  and  uncon- 
cernedly, and  acts  a  more  cruel,  iimuman  butchery  upon  his  own 
soul,  that  ever  any  self-murderer  did  upon  his  own  body. 

I  shall  close  up  all  with  that  excellent  saying  of  the  wisest  of 
men,  in  Prov.  xiv.  9,  that  ''  fools  make  a  mock  at  sin.''  Fools 
they  are  indeed,  for  doing  so.  But  lis  it  possible,  for  any  thing 
that  wears  the  name  ot  reason,  to  bq  so  much  a  fboi,  as  to  make 
a  mock  at  death  too  ?  Will  a  man  play  with  hell,  dally  with  a 
scorpion,  and  sport  himself  with  everlasting  burnings? 

In  eveiy  sin  which  a  man  deUberately  commits,  he  takes  down 
a  draught  of  deadly  poison.  In  every  lust  which  he  cherishes, 
he  embraces  a  dagger,  and  opens  his  IxMom  to  destruction. 

In  fine,  I  have^  endeavoured  to  show  what  «n  is,  and  what 
death  is,  Ae  certain  inevitable  wages  of  sin ;  and  so,  have  only 
this  short  advice  to  add,  and  to  conclude  wifli :  he  who  likes  the 
wages,  let  him  go  about  the  woik. 
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Matthew  t.  8. 
Blessed  are  the  pure  m  heart,  fbr  they  shM  see  Ocd.  • 
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It  may  at  first  seem  something  woBderfal^  especiaSy  since  &» 
times  of  Ibe  gospel,  that  there  should  be  so  few  -men  in  the  world 
happy,  when  happiness  is  so  freely  ofiered,  and  proposed  bv  GodJ 
and  withal  so  universally  and  eag^erly  desired  by  men.    tiut  die 
obviousness  of  the  reason  will  quicldy  supersede  the  wonder;  if 
we  consider  the  perverse  and  preposterous  way  of  men^s  «ctiiig; 
"vdio,  at  the  same  time,  passionately  pursue  the  end,  and  yetj 
overlook  the  means ;  catch  at  the  good  nroposed,  but  abhor  die/ 
eondition  of  the  proposal.     For  aU  would  enjoy  die  felicity  of^ 
seeing  God,  but  scarce  any  can  brook  so  severe  a  4uty  as  ta 
maintain  a  pure  heart;    aU  would  behold  so  entertaining  anc( 
^oiious  a  sight,  but  few  are  willing  to  crowd  for  it  into  the, 
narrow  way.     Men  would  reconcile  their  future  happiness  with 
liieir   present    ease,  pass    to    glory  without    submittmg    to  the 
methods  of  grace.    So  that  the  grand  reason  that  so  many  go  to 
hell,  is  because  they  would  go  to  heaven  fbr  nothing:  the  truth 
is,  they  would  not  go,  but  be  caught  up  to  heaven;  they  would 
(if  I  may  use  the  expression)  coach  it  to  die  other  world,  as 
£lias  did ;  but  to  live  as  the  same  Elias  did  in  this  world,  diat 
lliey  cannot  bear.    In  $ne,  if  we  could  peruse  the  black  roll  of  ^ 
all  those  who  have  peridied  eternally,  we  should  find  that  die' 
seneraiity  of  men  are  lost,  because  they  cannot  eat,  diinik,  sleep, 
and  play  diemselves  into  salvation. 

But  diis  great  sermon  of  our  Saviour  teaches  us  much  other 
tfainj^;  a  sermon  fraught  with  the  most  refined  and  elevated 
doctrine,  the  most  subfime  and  absolute  morality  that  ever  was 
▼ented  into  the  world ;  far  before  all  the  precepts  and  most 
applauded  doctrine  of  the  philosophers ;  yea,  as  fer  before  them 
in  perfection  and  purity,  as  they  were  bdbre  Christianity  in 
lime.  For  they  only  played  upon  the  surfitce  and  outside  of 
vvtue,  gilding  die  actions,  and  giving  some  litde  vatnidi  to  the 
external  behaviour  of  .men :  but  Chrisdaaity  looks  through  all 
diis,  searches  the  reins,  and  pierces  into  the  inmost  recesses  of, 
<he  soul,  never  resting  till  it  stabs  sin,  and  places  virtue  in  Ibe 
very  faiaut.  An  emment  instance  of  which  "we  have  in  these 
words;  which  being  so  rerj  plain  and  easy  in  themselrbs  ou|^t<not 
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to  be  encumbered  ^rith  any  superfluous  explication:  and  there* 
fore  I  shall  pass  immediate^  to  the  discussion  of  them ;  which  I 
shall  manage  under  these  four  following  heads.    As, 

I.  I  shall  show  what  it  is  to  be  ^^  pure  in  heart." 

n.  What  it  is  to '' see  God." 

in.  How  this  purity  of  heart  fits  and  qualifies  the  soul  for 
the  si^t  or  vision  of  God. 

rv.  And  lastly,  make  some  brief  use  and  application  of  the 
whole. 

I.  And  for  the  first  of  these,  we  must  know  that  the  nature  of 
purity  in  general  cannot  be  better  explained,  than  by  its  oppo- 
sition to  these  two  things :  1.  To  mixture.    2.  To  pollution. 

1.  And  first  of  all,  it  excludes  mixture:  that  is  to  say,  all 
conjunction  with  any  difierent  or  inferior  nature;  purity  still 
inftrs  simplicity:  ^Id  cannot  be  called  pure,  though  never  so 
^at  in  bulk,  if  it  has  but  the  least  alloy  of  a  baser  metal. 
Tliough  there  be  in  the  heart  seeds  of  virtue,  principles  of  good- 
ness  and  moralitjr;  yet  if  blended  with  a  greater  or  an  equal 
degree  of  corruption,  that  heart  cannot  challenge  the  denomina- 
tion of  pure :  for,  as  Solomon  says,  Eccles.  x.  1,  even  so  small  a^ 
thing  as  ^'  a  fly  fidling  into  the  apothecary's  ointment,  will  give 
it  an  ofiensive  savour;  and  one  grain  of  folly  will  taint  all  the 
honour  of  him  who  has  a  reputation  for  wisdom."  In  this  sense 
also  is  purity  ascribed  to  the  word  or  law  of  God  in  Psalm  cxix. 
140,  '^  Thy  word  is  pure,  therefore  thy  servant  loveth  it:"  which 
is  an  elogy  that  cannot  be  truly  given  to  any  other  laws  in  the 
world,  no,  not  to  those  of  the  most  renowned  lawgivers,  as  of 
Lycurgus,  Solon,  or  Plato  in  his  commonwealth,  whose  laws, 
though  they  enjoined  many  worthv,  virtuous,  and  noble  actions, 
yet  still  were  debased  by  the  aodition  of  something  vile  and 
filthy,  not  only  allowed,  but  sometimes  also  commended  by  them ; 
still  there  was  a  vein  of  immorality  running  ^through  them,  that 
corrupted  and  defiled  the  whole  channel,  and  the  best  of  human 
laws  have  still  some  mixture  of  imperfection. 

But  now  all  mixture  or  composition  is  a  kind  of  confiision: 
attempting  unity,  where  nature  has  made  variety  and  distinction. 
It  raises  a  certain  war  or  faction  in  the  same  compound ;  and  the 
very  cause  of  death,  dissolution,  and  putre&ction  in  all  sublunary 
bodies,  is  firom  the  contest  and  clashing  of  contrary  qualities  upon 
mixture ;  which  never  takes  away  the  innate  enmity  of  contra- 
ries, thou^  it  may  compose  their  present  quarrel.  Christ  «tatea 
this  matter  fiilly  in  Matt.  vi.  24,  '^  No  man,"  says  he,  ^  can  serve 
two  masters ;  for  he  will  love  the  one,  and  hate  the  other."  In 
like  manner,  it  is  impossible  for  two  opposite  principles  so  to  unite 
and  mix  themselves  in  the  same  heart,  as  equally  to  command  and 
sfaaie  its  obedience  b^  such  just  proportions,  that  it  should  at  the 
same  time  seriously  intend  die  service  of  virtue  and  the  gratifi- 
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cation  of  a  vice.    Now  to  give  thiDes  their  due  and  exact  appel-\ 
lations,  I  conceiye,  in  tbe  aense  hittieito  spoken  of,  a  pure  heart  , 
is  properly  the  same  with  diat  which  is  called  in  scripture  a  ' 
**  single  heart." 

2.  Purity  excludes  also  pollution,  that  is,  all  adherence  of  filtfa^ 
and  outward  contagion ;  as  a  fountain  is  said  to  be  pure,  when 
tfiere  is  no  dirt  or  soil  cast  into  it,  that  may  discolour  or  defile  it/ 
If  the  guilt  of  any  gross  sinful  act  cleaves  to  the  conscience,  that 
conscience  presendy  loses  its  purity  and  virginity.    Every  such' 
sin  falls  upon  it  like  a  blot  of  ink  upon  the  finest  linen  or  the^ 
cleanest  paper.    In  this  sense  St.  Paul  enjoins  purity  to  Timothy, 
1  Tim.  V.  22,  "  Keep  thyself  pure,"  that  is,  free  fi-om  the  ]east 
taint  of  vice  or  scandal.     In  this  sense  also  St.  Paul  declares 
himself  in  Acts  xx.  26,  "  pure  firom  the  blood  of  all  men  ;"  that 
is,  clear  from  the  guilt  or  charge  of  the  murderous  neglect  of  ^ 
souls.     So  that  a  pure  heart  thus  taken,  is  properly  the  same 
^with  that  which  David  calls  a  ^'  clean  heart,"  Psahn  li.  10,  '*  Create 
in  me,  O  God,  a  clean  heart."    For  so  much  of  inherent  sin,  so 
much  of  filth  and  foulness.     The  veiy  frame  and  make  of  man's 
heart  is  out  dust;  but  sin  degrades  it  still  lower,  and  turns  it 
into  dirt. 

Having  thus  shown  what  purity  is  in  the  general  notion  of  it, 
I  shall  now  endeavour  to  show  wherein  the  purity  of  the  heart 
consists.     And  that, 

1.  By  way  of  negation.     It  does  not  consist  in  the  external 
exercise  of  reli^on ;  the  heart  does  not  always  write  itself  upon 
Ae  outward  actions.     These  may  shine  and  dister,  while  that  in 
the  mean  time  may  be  noisome  and  impure.    In  a  pool  you  may 
see  the  uppermost  water  clear,  but  if  you  cast  your  eye  to  the 
bottom,  you  shall  see  that  to  be  dirt  and  mud.     To  rate  a  man's 
internals  by  his  externals,  and  what  works  in  his  breast  by  what 
appears  in  his  face,  is  a  rule  very  fallible.     For  we  often  see  spe- 
cious practices  spread  over  vile  and  base  principles :  as  a  rotten, 
imwholesome  body  may  be  clothed  and  covered  with  the  finest 
silks.      There  is  often  a  fUyax^ofta^  many  leagues  distance  be- 
tween a  man's  behaviour  and  his  heart,     in  Isaiah  xxix.  13,  we 
have  some  '^  drawing  near  to  God  with  their  mouth,  and  honour- 
ing him  with  their  lips,"  of  whom  it  is  said  in  the  very  next  words, ' 
that  "  their  heart  was  fer  from  him."    Lip-devotion  signifies  but 
litde.     Judas  could  afibrd  our  Saviour  the  lip,  while  he  was  ac- 
tually betraying  him  to  his  mortal  enemies.     It  is  in  this  case 
with  the  soul  as  with  the  body,  the  inward  vital  state  of  it  is  not 
always  known  by  the  colour  or  complexion.    For,  I  suppose,  we 
are  not  now  to  learn  that  the  ^rand  governing  principle  of  the 
world  is  hypocrisy.     And  while  it  is  so  m  judging  of  men's  words 
and  actions,  it  is  but  too  oflen  necessaiy  to  read  them,  backwards 
For   though,  naturally  indeed,  they  are  signs,  and  signs  of  the 
thoughts  and  afiections  of  the  mmd ;  yet  art  may,  and  usually 
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does  make  them  much  otherwise.  And  it  is  odds,  but  he 
wldomest)  who  judges  of  men  quite  contrary  to  what  Ihey  ap- 
pear: so  seldom  do  the  inward  and  the  outward  man  correspond 
with  one  another.  And  if  this  were  not  so,  the  prerogative  of 
divine  knowledge  in  judging  of  a  man's  internals  would  not  be 
much  superior  to  the  sagacity  of  a  human  inspection.  For  that 
can  read  all  that  is  legible  to  the  ^e,  all  that  can  incur  into  the 
outward  senses. 

But  still  we  must  observe,  that  this  assertion  of  not  judging 
by  the  outward  actions,  is  to  be  understood  only  of  good  actions, 
not  of  bad*  For  although  an  act  materially  and  outwardly  gpod 
may  proceed  from  a  heart  which  is  stark  naught ;  yet  where  the 
outv^axd  actions  are  bad,  it  is  certain  that  the  heart  cannot  be 
good.  For  the  matter  of  the  action,  which  is  properly  that 
which  comes  into  the  outward  view,  may  be  good,  aiKl  yet  the 
action  itself,  upon  other  accounts,  be  absolute^  evil :  but  if  the 
matter- of  the  action  be  evil  (since  evil  is  from  an^  defect),  the 
whole  action  must  be  so  too.  And  consequendy,  smce  ^*  a  good 
tree  cannot  produce  evil  fruit,"  it  is  manifest  that  the  heart 
which  produces  and  presides  over  those  actions,  is  ancf  must  be 
evil. 

But  to  return  to  what  we  were  before  about:  that  the  outward 
^ety  of  a  man's  behaviour  cannot  certainly  argue  a  pious  and  a 
pure  heart,  is  evident,  because  there  may  be  assigned  several  other 
principles,  short  of  real  piety,  and  yet  sufficient  to  produce  such 
a  behaviour.    As, 

(1.)  A  virtuous  and  strict  education.  Many  are  bom  into  the 
world,  not  only  with  the  general  taint  of  original  sin,  but  also 
with  such  particular  projpensions,  such  predominant  inclinationa 
to  vice,  that  they  are  as  miitful  a  soil  for  the  devil  to  plant  in, 
and  aflbrd  as  much  fuel  for  sin  to  flame  out  upon,  as  it  is  possible 
for  the  utmost  corruption  of  human  nature  to  supply  them  with. 
But  God,  who  in  his  most  wise  providence  restrains  many  whom 
he  never  renews,  has  many  ways  to  prevent  the  outrageous  erup- 
tion of  this  vicious  principle.  And  one  great  one  is  this  of  a 
pious  education ;  which  may  lay  such  strong  fetters,  such  power- 
ful restrictions  upon  the  heart,  that  it  shall  not  be  able  to  lash 
out  into  those  excesses  and  enormities,  which  the  more  licentious 
and  debauched  part  of  the  world  wallow  in!  yet  still,  though 
by  this  the  unclean  bird  be  caged  up,  the  uncleanness  of  its  na« 
ture  is  not  hereby  changed.  For  as  no  raking  or  harrowing  can 
alter  the  nature  of  a  barren  ground,  though  it  may  smooth  and 
level  it  to  the  eye;  so  neither  can  those  early  disciplines  of 
parents  and  tutors  extirpate  the  innate  appetites  of  the  soul,  and 
turn  a  bad  heart  into  a  good :  they  may  indeed  draw  some  plau- 
sible lines  of  civility  upon  the  outward  carriage  and  conversation, 
bat  to  conquer  a  naturd  inclination  is  the  work  of  a  hi^er  power. 
Nevertheless  it  must  be  always  looked  upon  as  a  high  mercy. 
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.'where  God  is  pleased  to  do  90  much  for  a  man  as  this  comes  to ; 
and  whosoever  he  is,  who  in  his  mbority  has  been  kept  from 
those  extravagances  which  his  depraved  nature  would  otherwise; 
have  carried  him  out  to,  and  so  has  grown  up  under  the  eye  of  a) 
careful  and  severe  tuition,  has  cause  with  bended  knees  to  ac-' 
knowledge  the  mercy  of  being  bom   of  religious  parents,   and 
Lred  up  under  virtuous  and  discreet  governors ;  and  to  bless  God 
ivithout  anjT  danger  of  pharisaical  arrogance,  that  upon  this  ac-N 
count  ''he  is  not  as  many  other  men  are."    But  still,  as  I  have) 
lioted,  all  this  is  but  the  sweeping  and  garnishing  of  the  house;' 
and  though  education  may  sometimes  do  that,  yet  it  is  grace  only-^ 
that  can  keep  out  the  unclean  spirit.    And  consequendy  such  a  j 
person,  notwithstanding  all  this  outward  flourish  of  behaviour, 
must  yet  know  that  his  heart  may  be  all  this  while  as  really  un- 
renewed, and  upon  that  score  as  impure,  as  the  heart  of  those 
who,  not  being  hampered  with  such   early  preventions,  break 
forth  into  the  most  open  and  flagitiqus  practices. 

(2.)  The  circumstances  and  occasions  of  a  man's  life  may  be 
such  as  shall  constrain  him  to  appear  in  an  outwardly  pious  aress; 
As  when  a  man's  dependence  is  upon  persons  virtuous  and  relin 
gious ;  and  the  whole  scene  of  his  life  cast  under  those  eyes  thtttl 
shall  both  observe  and  hate  his  impiety,  there  it  is  not  for  his  in-' 
terest  to  uncase  and  discover  himself,  and  to  foUow  the  lure  and 
dictates  of  a  voluptuous  humour.  While  Judas  was  to  associate 
himself  with  Chnst  and  his  disciples,  it  concerned  him,  though 
he  was  really  a  devil,  yet  to  personate  and  act  the  saint. 

Moreover,  when  Providence  has  put  a  man  into  a  low,  a  mean, 
or  an  afflicted  condition,  the  supplies  and  opportunities  of  many 
vices  are  thereby  cut  ofl*,  and  the  man  is  not  able  to  show  him- 
self, or  to  draw  forth  those  base  qualities  which  lie  lurking  in  hisi 
breast.  He  neither  drinks,  nor  whores,  nor  ^es  to  plays ;  but 
he  may  thank  his  purse,  not  his  heart  for  it  Want  and  poveity/ 
bind  him  to  his  good  behaviour:  and  Providence  thinks  fit,  in 
kindness  to  the  world,  to  chain  up  the  fuiy  and  violence  of  hi^* 
passions  by  the  straitness  of  his  fortunes.  For  such  is  the] 
boundless  pride  and  insolence  of  some  natures,  that  should 
they  meet  with  estates  equal  to  the  grasp  of  their  desires,  and 
have  the  plenties  of  the  world  flow  in  with  the  foil  swing  and 
career  of  their  appetites,  they  would  be  intolerable,  i^ietv 
would  even  groan  under  them,  and  neither  heaven  nor  earth 
would  endure  them ;  so  that  there  is  a  necessity,  that  penury  and 
scarcity  should  discipline,  and,  as  it  were,  diet  them  into  sober/ 
courses.  But  still,  amidst  all  these  restraints,  the  mind  of  such 
a  one  may  be  as  base,  as  filthy,  and  as  prone  to  all  lewdness,  as 
the  mind  of  a  thorough-paced  rebel  may  be  to  his  old  ^me,  after 
an  act  of  oblivion.  For  by  all  this.  Providence  oiuy  ties  his 
hands,  grace  does  not  change  his  heart. 

(3.)  The  care  and  tenderness  a  man  has  of  his  honour,  may 
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engage  him  to  demean  himself  with  some  shovr  of  piety  and 
rehgion.  For  there  is  scarce  any  one  so  vicious  (some  few 
monsters,  some  years  since  amongst  us,  excepted)  as  to  desire  or 
judge  it  for  their  credit  to  be  thought  so.  But  generally,  as 
every  such  person  would  gladly  "  die  die  death  of  the  righteous,'* 
so  he  would  willingly  live  with  the  credit  and  reputation  of  the 
righteous  too.  The  principle  of  honour  (even  with  persons  not 
styled  honourable)  will  go  a  great  way ;  and  a  man  will  be  at  the 
cost  of  a  few  seemingly  virtuous  actions  to  be  reputed  a  virtuous 
person.  Men  use  to  go  to  church  in  their  best  clothes,  and  it  is 
for  their  credit  to  put  on  the  fairest  appearance  in  a  religious 
performance.  We  read  how  far  this  principle  carried  the 
Pharisees;  and  what  a  glorious  outside  the  love  of  glory  put 
upon  them.  They  prayed,  they  fasted,  they  gave  alms,  and  in 
short,  had  the  very  art  of  mortification ;  and  yet  within  were  fall 
of  all  fraud,  extortion,  and  excess,  and,  in  a  word,  of  themselves* 
There  were  none,  whose  behaviour  shined  brighter  in  the  eyes  of 
men,  nor  whose  heart  was  more  loathsome  in  the  eyes  of  God ; 
for  tiiey  did  all  to  be  seen  and  talked  of;  and,  as  it  were,  to  ride 
in  triumph  upon  the  tongues  of  men;  and  in  fine,  were  the 
arrantest  puritans  in  the  world,  those  only  of  a  later  date 
excepted,  who  it  is  confessed  have  infinitely  outdone  their 
original.  For  all  the  religion  of  those  pharisees  flowed  only  firom 
the  beholder's  eye,  and  not  from  their  own  heart. ,  They  *  made 
broad  their  phylacteries,  and  enlarged  the  borders  of  their  gar^ 
ments,"  taking  the  measure  of  both  by  the  breadth  and  largeness 
of  their  latitudinarian  consciences :  which  were  of  such  ample 
and  capacious  dimensions,  that  after  they  had  breathed  them- 
selves into  a  stomach  by  a  long  prayer,  they  could  easily  swaUow 
a  thousand  widows'  estates,  lands,  tenements,  and  all,  for  the  first 
course,  and  the  revenues  of  a  crown  and  church  for  the  second, 
of  which  we  can  bring  a  probatum  est  for  a  demonstration. 

Machiavel  himself,  though  no  great  friend  to  religion,  yet 
affirms,  and  very  firequently  too,  that  the  appearance  and  reputa- 
tion of  reli^on  is  advantageous ;  and  that,  we  know,  is  not  to  be 
acQuired  without  many  instances  of  practice,  which  may  afiect 
ana  dazzle  the  spectators  into  admiration,  and  then  make  them 
vent  that  admiration  in  applause.  But  what  is  all  this  to  the 
puritv  of  the  heart,  to  the  sanctity  of  the  inner  man  ?  It  is  all 
but  me  acting  of  a  part,  a  piece  of  pa^antry,  a  mere  contrivance 
of  ambition,  nothing  but  dress  and  disguise,  and  may  possibly 
procure  a  man  some  gloiy  in  this  world,  but  none  in  the  next. 

Now  in^  all  these  motives  to  a  religious  behaviour,  we  may 
observe  this  of  them,  that  they  are  forced  and  preternatural ;  and 
raise  a  motion  which  they  are  not  able  to  keep  up.  As  when  we 
see  a  stone  thrown  upwards,  it  moves  only  from  the  impression 
of  an  outward  force,  and  not  from  the  activity  of  an  inward 
principle ;  and  therefore  it  quickly  sinks,  and  falls  to  die  ground. 
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In  like  manner,  when  there  is  not  a  stock  or  habit  of  purity  in 
ihe  heart,  constantly  and  uniformly  to  diffuse  the  same  mto  the 
outward  actions,  the  appearance  of  piety  will  be  found  too  thin 
and  weak  to  support  itself  long.  And  let  that  man,  whosoever 
he  is,  who  acts  in  the  ways  of  piety  and  virtue  only  upon  the 
force  and  sprine  of  external  inducements,  be  warily  observed  and 
attended  to,  and  it  is  a  thousand  to  one  but  that  some  time  or 
other  his  vice  gives  his  hypocrisy  the  slip,  and  lays  him  open  to 
the  world,  and  convinces  all  about  him,  that  how  ^ir  and  specious 
soever  the  structure  seemed  to  be  which  he  had  raised,  yet  the 
foundation  of  it  was  laid  in  the  sand,  or,  which  is  worse,  in  the  ) 
mud. 

From  all  which  I  conclude,  that  purity  of  heart  neither  con- 
rists  in,  nor  can  certainly  be  proved  by  any  external  religious 
performances  whatsoever. 

2.  In  the  second  place,  therefore,  to  show  positively  whereiri 
it  does  consist :  it  consists  properly  in  an  inward  change  and 
renovation  of  the  heart,  by  the  infusion  of  such  a  principle  into 
it,  as  naturally  suits  and  com{)lies  with  whatsoever  is  pure,  holy, 
and  commanded  by  God.  It  is  not  a  thing  bom,  or  brought  into 
the  world  with  us,  nor  yet  reared  upon  the  stock  of  nature  by 
any  art,  industry,  or  cultivation  of  our  own  whatsoever.  No,  it 
is  and  must  be  the  product  of  a  new  creation.  Nor  can  all  our 
sorrows  and  tears  of  themselves  wash  or  purify  the  heart ;  but 
the  Spirit  of  God  must  move  upon  the  face  of  those  waters,  and 
form  in  it  the  new  creature,  or  the  heart  will  continue  in  its" 
native  filth,  chaos,  and  confusion  for  ever.  Now  where  such  a 
principle  of  purity  is,  it  will  be  like  a  strong  bias,  continually  in- 
clining and  carrying  out  the  soul,  and  that  even  in  its  most^ 
vigorous  appetites,  to  what  is  pure.  For  as  we  rationally  gather 
and  learn  the  nature  of  a  thing,  fix)m  the  quality  of  those  things 
which  agree  or  disagree  with  it ;  so  when  the  heart  kindly  and 
naturally  closes  with  the  purity  and  excellency  of  the  divine  pre- 
cepts, but  on  the  other  side  carries  a  certain  ayersion  to,  and 
loathing  of  the  sordid,  unclean  suggestions  of  sin,  it  is  an*  argu- 
ment that  it  is  advanced  into  new  pnnciples  and  inclinations,  and 
purified  from  those  foul  habits,  which  it  was  originally  polluted 
with. 

Now  there  are  three  things  more  especially  (amongst  many 
others  that  might  be  mentioned)  in  which  this  purity  of  the  heart 
does  certainly  and  infallibly  manifest  itself.    As, 

(1.)  In  the  purity  and  untainted  sanctity  of  the  thoughts.  The 
range  of  the  thougnts  is  firee,  and  may  defir  the  inspection  of  the 
most  curious  and  inquisitive  mortal  beholder :  tiiiey  walk  in  such 
a  retirement,  as  is  open  to  no  eye,  but  to  that  alone,  to  which 
nothing  can  be  hid.  Now  when  a  man  shall  carry  so  strict  a 
hand  over  these,  as  to  admit  of  no  parley  with  vice,  no,  not  in  his 
thoughts ;  when  yet  he  knows,  that  if  he  should  be  never  so  firee 
Vol.  IV.— 42  2  e2 
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and  familiar  with  it  there,  no  man  breathing  could  either  observe 
or  reproach  him  for  it :  this  surely  areues,  that  he  loves  virtue 
for  itself,  and  that  purity,  instead  of  bem^  his  design^  is  become 
his  nature.  For  what  Solomon  says  of  the  dissembling  churl  in 
Prov.  xxiii.  7,  ^'  that  as  he  thinketh  in  his  heart,  even  so  is  he ;" 
the  same  may  be  said  of  eveiy  man  living,  in  respect  of  that 
principle  which  sways  and  governs  his  mbd,  be  it  what  it  will. 

For  since  the  thoughts  are  so  quick  as  to  prevent  all  deUbera« 
tion,  and  withal  so  unruly,  as  for  the  most  part  to  admit  of  no 
control  from  reason,  when  U  would  either  command  or  cany 
them  out  to,  or  remand,  and  take  them  off  from  any  object ;  it 
follows,  that  whatsoever  they  run  out  freely  and  spontaneously 
iipo^,  that  the  mind  is  full  of,  taken  up  and  possessed  with,  so 
that  it  is,  as  it  were,  a  mighty  spring,  incessantly  and  power&illy 
possessing  and  bending  the  thoughts  that  way.  And  therefore 
let  a  man's  outward  actions  seem  never  so  pure,  never  so  un- 
blameable;  yet  if  the  constant  or  main  stream  of  his  thoughts 
runs  impure,  if  they  take  a  liberty  to  rove  over  and  delight  in 
filthy,  unclean  objects ;  and  if  where  the  practice  of  villany  is 
restrained,  it  is  yet  supplied  by  an  active  imagination ;  there  a 
man  may  be  said  to  be  more  cautious  and  reserved  indeed,  but 
not  at  all  the  more  holy.  For  it  is  an  undoubted  argument,  that 
his  heart  is  of  the  same  temper:  since  wheresoever  the  main 
haunt  of  the  thoughts  is,  there  must  the  heart  be  also. 
'  (2.)  The  purity  of  the  heart  is  infallibly  seen  in  a  sanctified 
regulation  of  the  desires*  The  first  step  and  advance  of  the 
soul  is  into  thought,  the  second  into  desire.  Now  the  desires 
have  the  same  privilege  of  secresy  and  fir^dom  with  the  thoughts ; 
and  if  you  would  collect  and  argue  the  nature  of  the  mind  from 
either  of  them,  the  argument  from  these  is  as  evid^t,  and  per- 
haps more  forcible,  tban  from  the  other.  For  the  will  is  the 
Seat  scene  and  subject  of  vice  and  virtue :  and  the  desires  are 
e  immediate  issues  of  that.  No  outward  force  or  art  whatso- 
ever can  stop  the  vent  and  passage  of  desire:  but  the  whole 
soul  flows  forth  in  its  inclinations;  and  therefore,  wheresoever 
they  may  be  discerned,  they  are  the  most  true,  proper,  and  un- 
filing interpreters  of  die  heart.  For  what  else  means  the  Spirit 
of  God  by  that  noted  expression  in  Prov.  xxiii.  26,  "  My  son, 
give  me  thy  heart ;"  but  that  a  man  should  give  God  the  strong- 
est and  most  forcible  operations,  and  (as  I  may  so  express  it)  the 
first-bom  of  his  heart,  his  desires. 

There  was  nothing  fh)m  which  David  gathered  the  sincerity 
and  goodness  of  his  heart  so  much  as  from  the  free  and  natural 
flow  of  his  desires ;  in  Psahn  cxix.  20,  "  My  soul,"  says  he, 


comparison 
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tbe  holy  prophet,    ^d  aflein  in  Psaha  xxzyiiL  9,  David  3111Q* 

up  his  final  appeal  to  Goo,  concerning  the  integrity  of  his  hearty 
in  these  words,     Lord,  all  my  desire  is  before  thee." 

So  that  if  any  man  now  would  certainly  know  whether  his 
heart  be  pure,  he  has  here  a  compendious  and  sure  way  of  trial : 
let  him  read  over  his  desires,  and  strictly  observe  the  motions  of ' ' 
his  will  and  affections.     When  he  is  upon  the  performance  of  any  ] 
holy  duty,  let  him  see  whether  or  no  bis  desires  keep  him  com-  , 
pany  in  it ;  when  the  allurement  of  any  sinful  pleasure  or  profit 
plays  itself  before  him,  let  him  see  whether  his  desires  do  not 
reach  out  after  it,  though  perhaps  his  hand  dares  not.    And  thia 
will  give  him  faithful  information,  and  such  as  will  never  deceive 

(him ;   for  desire  is  properly  the  pulse  of  the  inner  man,  and  as    ' ,  \ 

the  heart  is  afi*ected,  so  that  beats. 

(3.)  The  third,  and  that  not  the  least  argument  of  a  pure 
heart  is  a  fearful  and  solicitous  avoiding  of  every  thing  that  may 
tend  to  sully  or  defile  it.     It  peifectfy  hates  sin,  and  therefore' 
dreads  the  occasions  of  it :  it  makes  a  man  know  no  other  way 
of  ^^  working  out  his  salvation,"  but  '^with  fear  and  trembling.'? 
And  in  this  great  work,  the  trembling  hand  is  still  the  steadiest] 
and  the  feanul  heart  the  most  likely  to  be  victorious.    For  we 
must  know,  that  there  is  nothing  almost  which  we  meet  with, 
nothing  which  comes  before  us,  but  may  be  to  us  an  occasion  of 
sin :   some  things,  indeed,  are  so  directly,  and  others  are   so  by 
accident.     And  therefore,  whosoever  he  is,  who  would  be  wis^ 
unto  salvation,  must  absolutely  fi.y  from  the  former,  and  warily 
observe  himself  in  the  use  of  the  latter.    For  as  the  apostle  says, 
that  ^^the  wisdom  firom  above  is  first  pure;"  so  we  may,  with 
equal  truth,   affirm  convertibly,  that  the  purity  which  is  from 
above  is  first  wise ;  that  is  to  say,  it  considers  and  casts  about  for 
the  best  methods,  how  to  guard  and  secure  itself  against  the 
assaults  and  stratagems  of  the  gprand  enemy,  who  would  destroy 
it.    And  for  this  cause,  be  a  thmg  or  practice  never  so  lawful  ii| 
itself,  yet  if,  either  through  human  firailty  or  the  devil's  subdety, 
it  is  Ukc  to  prove  a  snare  to  a. man,  and  to  engage  him  in  some 
course  or  other  which  is  not  lawful ;  a  principle  of  true  genuine 
purity  will  be  sure  to  keep  aloof  off  from  it ;  and  by  no  means 
admit  tbe  enemy  into  tbe  outworks,  where  it  is  careful  to  defend 
the  main  fort.    A  man  of  a  heart  so  disposed,  will  say  within 
himself,  "  I  will  not  venture  into  such  a  company,  I  will  not  use 
such  a  recreation,  I  will  not  go  to  this  ball  nor  to  that  play,  for 
I  know  not  how  my  mind  may  serve  me  under  such  circum- 
stances ;  God  may  leave  me  to  myself,  and  my  strength  may  fail 
me,  and  my  own  heart  betray  me.    If  I  tempt  God,  God  may  com-f 
mission  the  devil  to  tempt  me,  and  so  the  serpent  slide  into  mV 
bosom  before  I  am  aware."    No,  such  a  one  will  carefully  avoid 
those  spiritual  pest-houses,  where  scarce  any  thing  is  to  be  heard 
or  seen,  but  what  tends  to  the  corruption  of  good  manners;  and 
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'from  whence  not  one  in  a  thousand  returns,  but  infected  with 
the  lore  of  vice,  or  at  least  with  the  hatred  of  it  very  much 
abated  from  what  it  was  before.  And  that,  I  assure  you,  is  no 
inconsiderable  point  gained  by  the  tempter ;  as  those  who  have 
any  experience  of  their  own  hearts  sumciently  know.  He  who 
has  no  mind  to  trade  with  the  devil,  should  be  so  wise  as  to  keep 
away  from  his  shop. 

In  vain,  therefore,  does  any  one  pretend  to  a  pure  heart,  who 

Juts  himself  into  ihe  tempter's  walk,  into  the  very  road  and 
ighway  to  sin  and  debauchery.  For  can  any  one  really  hate  to 
be  defiled,  and  yet  handle  and  embrace  pitch?  abhor  all  im- 
purity, and  yet  plant  himself  in  the  very  neighbourhood  and 
confines  of  it  ?  A  pure  heart  is  a  tender  heart,  and  such  a  one 
as  will  smite  the  breast  that  holds  it,  upon  sight  of  "  the  very 

Eirment  that  is  spotted  with  the  flesh ;"  such  a  one  as  feels  the 
ast  breath  that  may  blow  upon  its  innocence,  and,  in  a  word, 
dreads  the  very  first  approaches  and  remote  dangers  of  that  fatal 
contagion. 

And  thus  much  for  the  first  general  thing  proposed;  which 
was  to  show,  what  this  purity  of  the  heart  is,  and  wherein  it 
does  consist.    I  proceed  now  to 

n.  The  second,  which  is  to  explain  what  it  is  to  see  God. 
The  enjoyment  which  blessed  spirits  have  of  God  in  the  other 
world  is,  both  in  the  language  of  scripture  and  of  the  schools, 
generally  expressed  to  us  by  their  "seeing  God;"  as  in  Matt, 
xviii.  10,  it  is  said  of  the  angels,  that  "  they  always  behold  the 
fiaice  of  God  in  heaven."  And  in  1  Cor.  xui.  12  it  is  said,  that 
hereafter  "we  shall  see  God  face  to  face;"  with  several  other 
places  to  the  same  purpose. 

Now,  concerning  a  man's  thus  seeing  God,  the  schools  raise 
several  disputes,  but  the  most  considerable  of  them  may  come 
under  these  two  heads. 

1.  In  regard  every  man  shall  be  raised  with  a  body  as  well  as 
a  soul,  they  question,  whe&er  this  vision  shall  be  wholly  mental, 
and  transacted  within  the  soul,  or  whether  the  body  shall  be 
refined  and  sublimated  to  such  a  perfection,  and  nearness  to  the 
spiritual  nature,  as  to  be  also  made  a  sharer  in  it  ?  And  whether 
it  be  possible  for  a  corporeal  substance  to  see  an  incorporeal? 
To  which,  those  who  had  rather  be  wise  unto  sobriety,  than  pro- 
nounce boldly  of  such  things  as  their  present  condition  renders 
fhem  uncapable  of  judging  of  certainly,  give  these  answers: 
(1.)  That  me  knowledge  of  this  is  mere  curiosity,  and  conse- 
quentlv  such  as  a  man  may  be  without,  and  yet  know  never  the 
less  of  what  he  is  really  concerned  to  know.  (2.)  That  there  is 
no  express  scripture  to  decide  it  either  way ;  and  natural  phi- 
losophy  18  an  incompetent  judge  in  matters  which  can  be  known 
only  by  revelation.    But, 
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2.  In  &e  next  place,  they  put  the  question,  'whether  the  soul 
shall  enjoy  God,  its  chief  good,  by  an  act  of  the  understanding 
in  its  intuiton  of  him,  or  by  an  act  of  the  will  in  its  adhesion  to 
him.    And  there  are  ^ose  who  fiercely  dispute  it  on  both  sides. 

But  to  this  also  it  may  be  answered,  that  as  the  soul  shall 
enjoy  a  perfect  good,  so  it  must  enjoy  it  after  a  perfect  manner ; 
so  as  to  difiuse  the  enjoyment  into  every  faculty  that  is  capable 
of  it:   that  is  to  say,  it  must  eniov  it  agreeably  to  a  rational 
nature ;   which  first  receives  a  good  by  the  apprehensions  of  the 
intellect,  and  then  transmits  it  to  the  adhesion  and  embraces  of 
the  wiU.    For  a  rational  soul  cannot  love  aRv  good  heartily,  but 
it  must  first  understand  it;   nor  can  it  understand  an  excellent 
good  thoroughly,  but  it  must  also  love  it.    And  consequently,  I 
conclude,  that  the  soul's  fiiiition  of  Grod  is  neither  precisely  by  . 
an  act  of  the  understanding,  nor  vet  of  the  will,  but  jointly  and  ' 
adequately  of  both.     But  I  shall  not  run  out  any  further  into 
these  controversies,  as  bearing  no  such  necessaiy  relation  to  the  / 
matter  before  us. 

Briefly  therefore,  by  our  "seeing  God"  is  meant,  and  under 
it  comprised,  the  whole  enjoyment  of  the  felicities  of  the  other 
life  ;  as  by  seeing  the  sun,"  is  set  forth  the  entire,  total  enjoy- 
ment of  this  life;  as  in  Eccles.  vii.  11,  "By  wisdom,"  says  the 
preacher,  "  there  is  profit  to  those  who  see  the  sun ;"  that  is,  to 
those  who  are  alive  in  the  world.  The  Greeks  also  use  the  same 
phrase,  ^^^^^  4^J  ^cx*ow  being  fi-equently  used  by  Homer  for  the 
whole  enjoyment  of  this  life ;  and  the  Latins  have  the  like  expres- 
sion, luceprivarij  "  to  be  deprived  of  the  light,"  being  with  them 
a  usual  phrase  for  a  man's  loang  his  life. 

Now  our  enjoyment  of  God  is  expressed  to  us  by  our  seeing 
him,  rather  than  oy  any  other  way,  I  conceive,  for  these  reasons. 

(l.)  Because  the  sense  of  seeing  represents  the  object  with 

Ereater  clearness  and  evidence,  than  any  of  the  other  senses., 
ight,  the  great  discoverer  both  of  itself  and  of  all  things  else, 
Is  apprehended  only  by  seeing;  and  the  eye-witness,  we  know, 
is  stdl  the  most  authentic,  uod  will  then  show  himself  to  the 
soul  so  plainly  and  manifestly;  he  will  so  open  and  display  his 
divine  perfections  to  the  understanding,  that  we  shall  know  him 
as  fiilly  and  clearly,  as  we  do  now  those  things  which  we  actually 
see  before  our  eyes ;  though  still,  as  we  must  all  along  suppose, 
after  much  another  way. 

(2.)  A  second  reason  is,  because  the  sense  of  seeing  is  of  all 
the  other  senses  the  most  universally  exercised  and  employed. 
For  as  long  as  a  man  lives,  every  moment  that  he  converses  in 
the  world,  he  is  still  looking  upon  something  or  other ;  except  it 
be  when  he  is  asleep,  during  which  time  he  can  scarce  be  said  to 
Uve.  And  therefore,  since  our  enjoyment  of  God  hereafter  shall 
be  so  continual  and  without  interruption,  as  to  leave  no  vacant 
minute  which  shall  not  be  taken  up  and  filled  with  that  glorious 
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Aiiitioiii  it  is  upon  Ais  account  most  -ap^ositelv  wid  proper^ 
described  to  us,  by  our  seeing  him.  For  m  sight  and  thou^t 
(if  in  any  thing)  we  have  the  perpetual  motion. 

(3.)  A  third  reason  of  this  expression  may  be,  because  die 
sense  of  seeing  is  the  sense  of  pleasure  and  delight;  and  that 
upon  which  the  whole  comfort  of  Our  life  principally  depends. 
For,  says  the  wise  man  in  Eccles:  xi.  7,  ^-  the  light  is  sweet,  and 
it  is  a  pleasant  thing  for  the  eyes  to  behold  the  sun."  And  we 
know,  that  it  is  much  a  greater  pleasure  for  a  man  to  see  his\ 
jfriend,  than  only  to  hear  from  him.  Put  out  .the  eyes,  shut  but 
those  windows,  and  the  soul  will  presently  be  filled  with  sadness, 
and  horror,  and  a  dismal  Egyptian  darkness ;  which  we  know  is 
to  be  reckoned  amon^  the  greatest  of  the  Eg;yptian  plagues. 
Since  therefore  the  enjoyment  of  God  is  the  highest  buss  and 
pleasure,  the  most  sublime  and  ravishing  delist ;  for  so  the 
scripture  speaks  of  it,  in  Matt.  xxv.  23,  °'  Enter  thou  into  the 
joy  of  thy  Lord:'*  and  in  Psalm  xvi.  11,  "In  thy  presence 
mere  is  fulness  of  joy,  and  at  thy  right  hand  there  are  pleasures 
for  evermore :" — I  say,  since  the  nature  of  this  blessedness  carries 
in  it  the  height  of  joy  and  rational  pleasure,  by  what  could  it  be 
more  livelily  set  forth  to  us  than  by  the  perceptions  of  that  sense 
tod  fkculty,  which  conveys  the  most  quickening  and  exalting 
refireshments  to  the  soul. 

(4.)  And  lastly;  our  enjoyment  of  God  is  expressed  to  us  by 
our  seeing  him,  because  the  sight  is  of  all  other  senses  the  most 
comprehensive  and  insatiable.  In  Eccles.  i.  8,  "  the  eye,"  says 
(he  wise  man,  "  is  not  satisfied  with  seeing."  That  is  to  say,  let 
it  take  in  never  so  much  of  its  object,  it  never  surfeits.  It  is 
neither  subject  to  satiety  nor  lassitude.  It  could  presently  run 
over  and  dnnk  in  the  beauties  of  one  world,  and  in  the  strength 
of  that  repast  travel  fresh  into  another.  For  still  the  mote  it 
takes  in,  the  greater  is  its  capacihr  to  take  in  more.  And  in  a 
word,  it  is  the  only  sense  to  which  ssctisfaction  procures  an 
appetite. 

In  this  respect  therefore  it  gives  us  the  fittest  representation 
of  our  enjoyment  of  God  in  fffoiy :  who  is  a  good  of  that  im- 
mense latitude,  that  inexhaustible  fiilness,  as  to  satisfy,  or  rather 
satiate  the  greediest  and  most  grasping  appetites  of  the  soul. 
It  is  he  only  who  can  fill  the  eye,  and  keep  pace  ^^th  desire ; 
and,  in  a  word,  answer  all  those  cravings  and  emptinesses  of  a 
rational  nature,  which  the  whole  creation  together  could  never 
yet  do.  There  will  then  flow  in  such  a  torrent  of  delight  upon 
dll  our  apprehensive  faculties,  that  the  soul  will  be  even  over- 
c6me,  and  lost  in  the  enjoyment.  As  when  a  vessel  is  throwa 
into  a  river,  the  river  first  fills  it,  and  then  swallows  it  up.  This 
therefore  is  the  sum  of  our  happiness  in  the  next  world,  that  we 
shall  see  God,  and  experiment  that  which  we  never  could  in  this 
worlu ,  hameiy,  that  we  ^all  so  see  as  to  be  filled  witii  seeing. 
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And  thus  I  have  despatched  the  second  general  head  proposed 
from '  the  words ;  -which  was  to  explain  what  is  meant  by  our 
"  seeing  God :"    I  come  now  to 

m.  The  third,  which  is  to  show,  how  this  purity  of  heart  Jfih 
and  qualifies  the  soul  for  the  sight  or  vision  of  God.  And  to  giye 
yon  a  short  state  and  account  of  this,  it  does  it,  in  a  word,  by 
causing  a  suitableness  between  God  and  the  soul,  and  by  re*>' 
moving  whatsoever  may  debar  or  hinder  that  intimate  communion 
and  intercourse,  which  ought  to  be  between  such  a  creature  anit 
its  Creator:  now  during  me  soul's  impurity,  God  is  utterly  un- 
suitable to  it:  and  that  in  a  double  respect:  1.  Of  the  great 
unlikeness ;  and,  3.  Of  the  contrariety  which  is  between  them.        ' 

1.  And  first,  for  the  unlikeness.  It  is  evident,  from  the' 
clearest  and  most  acknowledged  principles  of  reason,  that  there 
can  be  no  true  enjoyment,  but  where  there  is  a  certain  agree- 
ableness  or  congruity  between  the  object  and  the  faculty ;  and  if 
80,  what  pleasure  can  it  be  to  a  filthy,  polluted  person  to  converse 
with  those  glories  which  shall  both  astoni^  and  reproach  him?' 
What  enjoyment  can  dirt  have  in  the  embraces  of  a  sunbeam  ? 
God  is  infinitely  pure,  and  till  the  soul  has  some  degrees  of 

Eurity  too,  it  is  no  more  fit  nor  able  to  behold  him,  man  the 
lack  inire  of  the  streets  to  reflect  the  orient  colours  of  the' 
rainbow  upon  the  sun  which  diines  upon  it.  God  loves  not  to 
look  upon  any  spiritual  being,  unless  he  can  see  his  own  ima^ 
and  likeness  in  it ;  and  ttiat  cannot  be  seen,  where  the  mirror  is 
foul  that  should  represent  it. 

2.  The  next  ground  of  the  unsuitableness  between  God  and 
the  soul,  is  that  great  contrariety  which  a  state  of  impuritv 
causes  between  them.  For  it  is  this  which  makes  the  soul  look 
upon  God  as  an  enemy ;  as  clothed  with  terror,  and  as  ^*  a  con* 
sumin^  fire ;"  and  upon  itself  as  obnoxious,  and  fit  fuel  to  be 
preyed* upon  and  devoured  by  such  a  fire.  The  divine  holiness 
IS  indeed  in  itself  most  amiable,  but  yet  a  dreadful  and  tott^ 
fi^unding  sight  to  a  guiltv  and  defiled  soul ;  as  the  veiy  liriit  it* 
self,  we  know,  though  it  be  the  glory  of  the  creation  and  the  joy 
of  Uie  universe,  is  yet  a  frightfiil  ana  an  abhorred  thing  to  dneves 
and  robbers,  and  to  such  beasts  of  prey  as  lie  only  in  caves  and 
dens,  and  converse  with  nothing  but  filth  and  darkness  under 
ground. 

Heaven  is  set  forth  to  us  as  the  great  mansion  of  happiness 
and  pleasure,  but  it  is  so  only  to  the  soul  which  is  prepared  for 
it,  and  by  the  renovation  of  its  qualities  made  congenial  to  it. 
But  to  a  soul  possessed  with  the  power  and  guilt  of  sin,  it  can 
be  no  more  a  delight,  Aan  the  openest  and  sweetest  air  can  be 
to  the  fish ;  which  perishes  in  the  region  and  element  which  pr^ 
serves  its  proper  inhabitants;  and  dies  by  that  which  keeps  us 
alive. 
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And  thus  we  have  seea  how  want  of  purity  utterly  i&capaci* 
tates  the  soul  to  enjo^  God :  namelyi  by  rendering  it  both  unlike 
him  and  contrary  to  him.  God^s  infinite  holiness,  and  his  trans* 
cendent,  amazing  brightness,  meeting  with  an  impure  nature, 
both  shames  and  consumes  it ;  as  the  day  not  only  discommends, 
but  also  expels  and  drives  away  the  night.  ''  Thou  art  of  purer 
eyes  than  to  behold  iniquity,"  says  the  prophet  Habakkuk,  i.  13. 
In  a  word,  God  is  too  pure  either  to  see  it,  or  to  be  seen  by  it ; 
and  therefore  none  but  the  pure  in  heart  can  behold  hiou  And 
so  I  pass  to 

IV.  The  fourth  and  last  thing  proposed;  which  was  to  make 
some  brief  use  and  applvcoJ&on  of  the  foregoing  particulars.  And 
what  better  use  can  be  made  of  them,  than  to  correct  our  too 
g^at  easiness  and  credulity,  in  judging  of  the  spiritual  estate 
either  of  ourselves  or  others.  To  judge  mdeed  too  &vourably  of 
others  is  an  error  on  the  right  hand:  for  charity  is  to  pass  sen- 
tence there,  which  is  a  virtue  of  a  benicn  nature,  and  whose 
office  is  still  to  think,  as  well  as  speak  me  best  of  things  and 
persons.  Nevertheless,  it  is  one  thine  to  believe  charitably,  and 
another  to  pronounce  confidently ;  ana  more  than  the  former  we 
cannot  do,  where  the  knowledge  of  the  heart  is  locked  up  from 
us ;  as  it  is  of  all  men's  hearts,  besides  our  own.  And  in  judgine 
of  ourselves,  I  am  sure  it  is  charity  to  suspect  the  worst ;  ana 
for  every  man  to  probe  and  descend  into  liis  own  heart  by  a 
strict,  accurate,  and  impartial  examination  of  it.  For,  "  from  the 
heart  are  the  issues  of  Ufe  and  death,"  and  fix)m  the  same  must 
be  fetched  the  evidences  of  our  title  to  either. 

We  see  many  firequent  our  churches,  hear  sermons,  and  attend 
upon  prayers;  t^ey  are  civil  in  their  carriage,  upright  in  their 
dealings,  and  there  is  no  ereat  blot  or  blemish  visible  upon  their 
conversation ;  and  God  forbid,  but  a  due  value  should  be  put 
upon  such  excellent  preparatives  to  religion :  but  after  all,  will 
these  qualifications  certamly  prove  and  place  us  amongst  ^^the 
pure  in  heart  ?"  Will  men  set  up  for  heaven  and  eternity  upon 
-  this  stock  ?  and  venture  their  salvation  upon  this  bottom  ?  If 
they  do,  it  may  chance  to  prove  a  venture  indeed.  For  do  not 
our  Saviour's  own  words  convince  us,  that  the  outside  of  the 
platter  may  be  clean,  and  bright  too,  and  yet  in  the  inside  remain 
full  of  all  filth  and  nastiness  ?  So  that  while  one  entertains  the 
eye,  the  other  may  turn  the  stomach. 

If  we  would  prevent  the  judgment  of  God,  we  must  imitate 
it;  and  judge  of  ourselves,  as  he  will  judge  of  us:  that  is,  by  the 
heart,  and  by  the  principles  which  nue  there.  And  for  th^let 
everjr  man  be  but  true  to  the  resolve  of  his  own  conscienceTwd 
he  will  seldom  need  any  other  casuist.  As  for  those  late  specioik 
pjrofessions  of  religion  amongst  us,  and  those  high  strains  o^v 
purity  above  the  rest  of  the  world,  together  with  boastings  of  a 
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more  intimate  converse  mth  God,  and  acquaintance  with  &e  my&- 
teiy  of  godliness,  and  the  like ;  they  are  generally  nothmg  else  but 
terms  of  art,  and  tricks  used  by  spiritual  mountebanks,  to  impose 
upon  the  credulous  and  unwary ;  and  signify  but  little  to  that  all- 
searching  Judge,  who  judges  neither  by  fine  words  nor  fair  pre- 
tences. For  let  men  say,  or  pray,  or  pretend  what  they  will,  he 
who  has  a  covetous  heart,  is  in  the  sight  of  God  a  covetous  wretch. 
And  he  who  has  a  proud,  a  lustful,  or  a  revengeful  heart,  passes  in 
the  accounts  of  heaven  for  a  proud,  a  lustful,  and  a  revengeful 
person.  And  he  who  can  harbour  schism  or  faction,  sacrilege  or 
rebellion,  either  in  principle  or  desi^,  though  he  prays  never  so 
devoutly,  never  so  loud  and  long,  with  all  the  postures  of  a  solemn 
hypocrisy,  as  a  sad  look  and  a  doleful  tone ;  yet  let  him  take  it 
firom  the  word  of  truth  itself,  that  he  has  nothing  pure  or  pious 
in  his  heart :  for  the  main  spring,  the  heart,  is  out  of  order ;  and 
therefore  the  motion  of  the  wheels  must  needs  be  so  too. 

Briefly,  and  in  a  word,  and  with  that  to  conclude :  he  who  has 
nothing  to  entitle  him  to  this  blessedness  of  "  seeing  God,"  but 
a  civil,  inoffensive  smoothness  of  behaviour,  a  demure  face,  and  a 
formal  customary  attendance  upon  a  few  religious  duties,  with- 
out a  thorough  renovation  of  the  great  principle  within  him,  and 
a  sanctified  disposition  of  heart,  may  indeecf  hereafter  see  God, 
but  then  he  is  like  to  see  him  only  as  his  judge. 

To  which  God  be  rendered  and  ascnbed,  as  is  most  due,  all 
praise,  might,  majesty,  and  dominion,  both  now  and  for  evermore. 
Amen. 
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SERMON  XXIII. 

8elf-bkkial  the  ditty  of  chbjstiasrs. 

Galatians  t.  24. 

And  they  that  are  Chris  f$  have  cruc^ed  the  flesh  with  the  qffi 

Hans  and  lusts. 

It  is  conunoQ  to  all  sects  and  institutions  to  have  some  distin- 
^$hjng  badses  and  characteristic  name^  bjr  which  they  both 
express  and  aistingiush  their  profession,  ont  Christy  that  came 
int»  the  world,  not  to  imitatCi  but  to  correct  and  transcend  both 
that  of  the  Jews  and  of  the  philosophers,  sequestess  his  doctrine 
firom  the  empty  formality  oi  names,  reducing  it  to  its  inward 
rigour  and  spirituality.  So  that  even  in  respect  of  the  most 
solemn  appellation,  we  find  that  Christianity  w^  some  time  in 
the  world  before  the  name  of  Christian ;  perhaps  to  convince  the 
Vorld,  that  religion  is  not  a  bare  name,  and  that  men  mi^t  be 
Christians  before  they  were  c^ed  so ;  as  daily  experience  demon* 
strates  that  they  are  often  called  so  before  they  are. 

And  indeed  the  name  of  Christian,  without  &e  nature,  leares 
no  more  impression  upon  the  soul,  than  the  baptismal  waterj 
that  conveys  it,  does  upon  the  fece.  Wherefore  Christ  gives 
another-guess  badge  and  mark  of  Christianity;  such  a  one  as 
constitutes  the  very  essence  of  it ;  for  still  it  is  the  same  thing 
that  g|ives  both  nature  and  difference  to  beings.  Now  this  discri- 
minating mark  is  in  short  comprised  in  me  crucifixion  of  the 
flesh  and  the  lusts  thereof.  For  the  explication  of  which  words 
I  shall  show^ 

1.  What  IS  meant  by  being  Christ's. 

2.  What  by  ^'  the  flesh  with  the  affections  and  lusts." 

1.  For  the  first  of  these.  To  be  CkrisVs  is  to  accept  of  and 
have  an  interest  in  Christ,  as  he  is  offered  and  proposed  in  die 
gospel.  Now  Christ  is  offered  and  held  forth  to  every  particular 
person  that  expects  to  be  saved  bv  him  under  three  offices :  1* 
nis  prophetical,  2.  his  kindy,  and  3.  his  sacerdotal.  In  which 
account  I  give  you  not  only  the  number  of  his  offices,  but  also 
their  order,  as  they  stand  related  to  us.  And  this  order  and 
economy  of  them  is  founded  upon  the  very  nature  of  the  thing, 
and  the  natural  order  of  religious  actions.  For  in  the  procedure 
of  nature  there  must  be,  1.  The  knowledge  of  a  duty;  2.  The 
performance  of  it;  3.  The  reward.  Correspondent  to  these  is 
the  economy  of  Christ's  offices.    For,   1.  By  Christ's  prophetic 
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office,  jevealin^  Ids  mind  to  us,  we  come  to  know  his  iriB.  3« 
Then  by  his  kingly  office,  pling  and  goreming  119,  we  oome  to 
yield  obedience  to  that  will.  3.  Ana  thirdly,  by  his  sacerdotal 
or  priestly  office,  we  come  to  receiye  the  fruit  of  that  obedience 
in  our  justification  and  salvation.  For  we  must  not  think  that 
our  obedience  is  rewarded  with  eternal  life,  for  its  own  merit,  but 
it  is  the  merit  of  Christ's  sacrifice  that  procures  this  rewaid  to 
our  obedience. 

Some  indeed  preposterously  nnqilace  these,  apd  make  us  par- 
take of  the  benefit  of  Christ's  priestly  office  in  the  fiirgivenesa  of 
our  sins,  and  our  reconcilement  to  God,  before  we  are  brought 
under  the  sceptre  of  his  kingly  office  by  our  obedience.  But 
such  must  know,  that  our  interest  in  Chnst  as  a  lord  and  king 
to  rule  us,  does  precede,  if  not  also  cause,  our  interest  in  him  as 
a  priest  to  save  us.  For  the  eoroel  perverts  not  the  order  of 
nature ;  the  work  must  still  go  oefore  the  reward.  A^d  ti^ose 
shsU  never  share  in  the  benefit  of  Christ's  sacrifice,  who  have  not 
submitted  to  the  rule  of  his  sceptre. 

Now,  therefore,  to  sum  this  up  into  a  firm  conclusion,  he,  and 
he  alone,  is  properly  said  to  be  Christ's,  whp  upon  a  sound  loiow* 
ledge  of,  and  a  sincere  obedience  to,  Christ's  will,  stands  justified 
and  reconciled  to  God  by  the  merit  of  his  deadi  and  sufferings:  and 
thus  he  is  perfectiy  Christ's,  who  has  an  interest  in  him  considered 
luider  every  one  of  his  offices.  This  may  serve  to  overthrow  the 
wild  and  irrational  justification  of  the  antmomians.  libertines,  and 
lazy  solifidians,  who  upon  this  ground  only  judge  themselves  to  be 
Christ^s,  because  they  believe  they  are.  A  way  of  justification, 
for  its  easmess,  rather  to  be  wished  true  than  to  be  thought  so. 
But  easy  things  in  religion  are  always  suspicious,  if  not  &lse; 
and  such  will  find,  that  their  belief  is  not  the  rule  of  God's  pio* 
ceeding. 

2.  In  the  next  place  we  are  to  see  what  is  meant  by  '^  the  QeAf 
and  the  affections  and  lusts."  By  the  fiijst  I  suppose  I  need  not 
tell  you  that  it  cannot  be  understood  of  the  corporeal  bulk  of 
man,  which  together  with  the  soul  makes  up  the  whole  compound ; 
but  it  is  rather  a  metonymy  of  the  part  for  the  whole,  or  perhaps 
more  properly  of  the  subject  for  tiie  adjunct,  the  flesh  for  the 
sin  adherent  to  the  flesh,  as  shall  be  made  out  by  and  by.  In 
the  mean  time  by  flesh  we  are  to  understand  the  whole  entire 
body  of  sin  and  corruption,  that  inbred  proneness  in  our  natum 
io  all  evil,  in  one  word  expressed  by  concupiscence^  usiially  c^ed 
by  the  schoolmen  fomes;  that  fuel  or  combustible  matter  iti 
me  soul,  that  is  apt  to  be  fired  by  evezv  temptation ;  tiie  womb 
that  conceives  ana  brings  forth  all  actual  impurities,  sfyled  in  tiie 
next  words,  ^'  affections  and  lusts."  By  which  we  are  not  to  uik^ 
derstand  only  the  brutish  affections  of  carnal  sensuality,  but  in- 
differendy  all  the  actual  eruptions  of  that  accursed  principle ;  all 
&e  streams  that  issue  fix>m  that  impure  fountain;  for  as  by  ''  tht 
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flesh"  is  denoted  the  original  depraved  disposition  of  the  heart; 
to  by  the  other  is  signified  the  dra^ng  forth  of  that  propensity  or 
principle  into  the  several  commissions  of  sin  through  the  course 
of  our  lives ;  flesh  is  the  fiiel,  and  lust  the  flame. 

Having  llius  given  the  explication  of  the  words,  and  shown 
what  is  to  be  understood  by  being  Christ's,"  and  what  by  "  flie 
flesh  and  its  aflections,"  we  shall  lay  the  further  prosecution  of 
the  text  in  these  two  thin^. 

I.  To  show  why  this  vitiosity  and  corrupt  habit  of  nature 
comes  to  have  this  denomination  of  ^^  flesh." 

II.  What  is  imported  by  the  "  crucifying"  of  it. 

I.  For  the  first  of  these.    The  whole  depravation  of  our  na 
tare  comes  to  be  called  "flesh"  for  these  reasons : 

1.  Because  of  its  situation  and  place,  which  is  principally  in 
tiie  flesh.  Here  it  is  placed,  here  it  is  environed.  Concupiscence, 
I  show,  was  the  radix  of  all  sin,  and  all  the  several  kinds  of  sin, 
to  which  men  are  severally  inclined,  are  only  so  many  modifica- 
tions or  different  postures  of  concupiscence ;  and  concupiscence 
itself  follows  the  crasis  and  temperature  of  the  body;  as  we 
know  the  lic^uor  for  the  present  receives  the  figure  of  the  vessel 
into  which  it  is  infused.  If  you  would  know  why  one  n^an  Is 
proud,  another  cruel,  another  intemperate  or  luxurious,  you  are 
not  to  repair  so  much  to  Aristotle's  Ethics,  or  the  writmgs  of 
other  moralists,  as  to  those  of  Galen,  or  of  some  anatomist,  to 
find  the  reason  of  these  difierent  tempers;  for  doubtless  ttiey 
arise  from  the  difierent  quality  of  the  blood  and  the  motion  of 
tiie  spirits  in  those  several  persons:  which  things  themselves 
depend  upon  the  climate,  diet,  and  air,  in  which  men  are  bora 
and  bred.  Hence  we  see,  that  those  of  the  same  climate  arc 
usually  disposed  to  the  same  sin.  Whereupon  some  have  pre* 
sumed  to  set  down  the  standing  characters  of  several  nations; 
as  that  the  Grecians  are  false ;  ue  Spaniards  formal,  grave,  and 
proud ;  the  French  wordy,  fickle,  and  fantastic ;  the  Itmians  lust- 
ful; and  the  English  mutinous  and  insolent  to  governors.  And 
these  characters,  if  true,  seem  to  agree  to  these  several  nations, 
not  only  for  one  age,  but  successively  in  all  generations:  as 
waters  of  a  river  running  in  the  same  channel  always  retain  the 
same  colour,  taste,  and  breed  the  same  sorts  of  fish.  And  it  is 
not  to  be  ouestioned,  but  that  it  was  the  same  humour  that  raised 
the  barons'  wars,  and  since  acted  higher  in  the  late  rebellion.  I 
do  not  believe  a  transmigration  of  souls,  but  surely  there  is 
something  to  be  observed  that  looks  very  like  a  transmigration 
of  tempers  and  manners ;  so  constantly  does  posterity  succeed 
into  the  humours,  appetites,  and  ways  of  their  progenitors. 

But  let  not  any  one  gather  firom  what  has  been  said,  that  I 

rlace  sin  in  the  body  only,  not  in  the  soul  also :  for  in  the  body 
placQ  only  the  first  seeas  and  occasions  of  it,  which  immediately^ 
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upon  the  sociation  of  the  soul  "with  the  body,  communicates 
and  transfuses  the  contagion  to  that  likewise ;  as  we  see  in  stills 
and  alexnbicSy  though  the  fire  put  under,  and  the  materials  put 
within  them,  lie  in  the  lower  part,  yet  they  send  up  a  steam  and 
exhalation,  which  settles  into  drops  in  the  upper  part :  so  all  the 
perturbations  of  bodily  affections,  though  thejr  are  seated  in  the 
body,  which  is  the  lower  part,  yet  they  continually  exhale  and 
breathe  forth  sinful  vapours,  that  leave  a  guilt  and  impurity  upon 
the  soul ;  yea,  even  upon  the  top  and  commanding  faculties,  the 
understanding  and  the  will :  though,  to  pursue  that  similitude  a 
little  further,  as  that  which  rises  from  the  bottom  of  the  still  is 
but  a  vapour,  and  becomes  not  a  drop  till  it  settles  upon  the 
upper  part  of  it,  so  that  which  comes  from  the  body  is  but  a  bare 
disturbance,  and  comes  not  to  the  proper  form  and  nature  of  a 
sin,  till  consented  to  and  owned  by  the  soul.  From  what  has 
been  laid  down,  Aristode  observes,  that  intemperance  and  luxuiy 
about  things  that  affect  the  body  and  grosser  senses  leaves  a  kind 
of  stupidity  and  sottishness  upon  the  piind  also ;  as  the  uppermost 
part  of  the  chimney  is  blacked  by  the  fire  that  bums  below. 

How  the  body  should  affect  the  soul,  that  which  is  material 
work  upon  that  which  is  immaterial,  is,  i  confess,  a  problem 
hardly  resolved  in  philosophy;  but  experience  shows  the  truth 
of  the  thing  by  its  apparent  and  undeniable  effects :  and  reason 
itself  will  not  prove  that  we  ought  to  reject  the  thing,  because 
we  are  ignorant  of  the  manner,  unless  reason  would  prove  also, 
that  we  might  know  eveiy  thing.  But  where  philosoph]^  seems 
to  contradict  a  divine  truth,  there  it  is  to  be  reputed  vain,  and 
we  are  to  fetch  the  decision  of  the  case  from  faith. 

Divines,  in  the  matter  of  original  sin,  which  upon  good  grounds 
we  believe,  though  I  suppose  few  can  explain  the  way  of  its  pro« 
pagation ;  they,  I  say,  acknowledge  that  the  soul,  which  is  by 
immediate  creation  infused  by  God  into  the  body,  comes  pure, 
unspotted,  and  untainted  with  the  least  sin;  but  upon  the 
union  and  conjunction  of  it  with  the  body,  it  contracts  a  pollu- 
tion, and  so  the  whole  man  becomes  presently  sinful;  as  the 
purest  water  issuing  from  the  fountain,  when  it  slides  into  a  diity 
and  a  muddy  kennel,  it  immediately  loses  its  clearness  and  vir« 
ffinity,  and  becomes  as  filthy  as  the  place  in  which  it  runs.  This 
discovers,  that  it  is  the  body  that  first  sullies  and  besmears  the 
soul ;  here  is  the  malum  propter  vicimim  malum,  this  is  the  un- 
happv  neighbourhood ;  for  no  sooner  are  they  joined,  no  sooner 
are  me  body  and  the  soul  made  brothers,  but  they  are  brethren 
in  iniquity. 

Conformable  to  what  has  been  said,  is  the  verdict  of  the  holy 
scripture.  Hear  the  exclamation  of  St.  Paul,  Rom.  vii.  24,  "  0 
ihnetched  man  that  I  am !  who  shall  deliver  me  from  this  body  of 
deadi  ?"  It  was  his  body  that  wounded,  that,  as  it  were,  stifled 
his  soul :  hence  it  cries  out,  as  one  sinking  in  a  bog  or  quagmire, 
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fbr  immediate  delirerance.  This  sociable  evil,  fhis  treacherous 
companion,  is  the  enticer  and  betrayer  to  all  sin.  Hence  a^un. 
l^ul  lays  die  stress  and  load  of  all  upon  this,  in  the  I8th  verse 
of  the  same  chapter,  **  In  me,  that  is,  my^  flesh,**  says  he,  **  there 
dwelleth  no  good  thing.*'  He  carried  his  prison  about  him,  na^ 
bis  bane,  his  poison,  had  he  not  had  an  antidote  from  grace :  it 
was  a  magazine, for  the  weapons  of  unrighteousness,  jbl  ^,  endless, 
inexhaustible  storehouse  of  all  filth  and  corruption. 

This  truth,  that  sin  Has  its  first  atuation  and  place  in  the  flesh, 
and  that  from  hence  it  borrows  its  name  in  common  dialect  of 
scripture,  is  yet  fiirtbei^  clear  firom  this ;  f}iat  ,the  most  mortified 
and  sanctifiea  persons,  in  the  world  cannot  by  any  means  wholly 
discharge  themselves  fi:t)m  the  relics  of  sin  and  concupiscence 
whUe  tney  are  yet  in  the  body;  as  having  soaked  and  insinuated, 
itself  into  the  veiy  vital  constitution  of  it:  but  immediat^ 
after  fliey  die,  and  me  soul  comes  to  be  delivered  fi:om  the  body, 
we  hold  diat  the  sanctificadon  of  it  is  then  perfect  and  consum* 
mate ;  so  that  it  sins  no  more,  the  very  bemg,  as  well  as  the 
guilt  of  sin  is  then  destroyed;  the  soul  is  then  spri^dy,  pure, 
and  vigorous,  like  the  spirit  or  quintessence  of  a  liquor  extractea 
fit)m  the  dregs  and  die  captivitjr  of  matter ;  or  like  a  pleasant 
bird  that  is  released  fix)m  a  nasty  cage:  the  soul  then  finds  its 
activity  restored  with  its  purity,  and  so  moimts  up  to  heaven, 
where  it  enjoys  its  Maker  by  a  bright  and  a  clear  mtuidon,  and 
converses  with  him  for  ever:  and  this  is  an  evident  demonstra- 
don  diat  the  vidosity  of  our  nature  is  first  situate  and  ^ed  in 
the  flesh. 

The  pt^ists  indeed  hold,  that  the  souls  of  the  saints,,  at  least  of 
the  plebeian  and  ordinary  saints,  are  not  immediately,  upon  the 
dissolution  of  the  body,  fireed  wholly  firom  thje  being  and  in- 
herency of  sin,  but  are  sent  into  a  place  caHed  ,fwr£ator]f^  where 
the  fire  is  to  calcine  and  purge, ofl*  the  dross  of  .sin  ^m  the  soul, 
before  it  can  be  fitted  for  the  society  of  the  blessed.  But  this  is 
a  fabulous  and  a  gross  conceit,  and  were  it  not  gauxful,  unworthy 
the  patronage  of  any  learned  popish  writer.  For  how  can  the  fire 
bum  the  soul  ?  and  then  how  can  it  bum  ofl"  sin }  Do  we  think 
that  sin  sticks  upon  the  soul  like  rust  upon  a  piece  of  iron  ?  But 
these  things  ^re  so  ridiculous  and  absurd,  that  to  repeat  them  is 
to  confute  them. 

2.  Tlie  vidosity  of  Our  nature  is  CJ^Jled  **  flesh,**  beca,usQ  of  its 
cldse,  inseparable  nearness  to  the  soul.  There  is, an  intimate, 
conjuncdon  and  union  between  the  soul  and  sin;  and  the  juod- 
m«cy  of  their  coherence  is  the  cause  of  the  indip^y  of  their 
fiiehdclup.  Sin  is  fixed  in  die  heart,  and  thereifore  it  lies  in  die 
bosom.  ,  Hence,  to  show  the  individual  estate  and  .{he  indisso-, 
Inble  de  of  matrimony,  the  Spirit  takes  a  sumlitude  fit)m  this, 
Matt.  xix.  5,  and  says,  "  They  two  shall  "be  one  flesh.**  The  soul, 
wtole  it  is  embodied^  ean  no  more  be  divided  from  sm,  dian  flie 
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bodj  itself  can  be  considered  mthout  flesh.  The  nearness 
between  these  two,  our  soul  and  our  comiption,  is  so  great,  that 
it  arises  to  a  land  of  identity :  hence  to  deny  and  conquer  out 
sin  is,  in  scripture  language,  to  deny  ourselyes,  implying,  that  sin 
adheres  so  close  to  us,  that  it  is  a  kind  of  second  self. 

I  do  not  say  that  the  substance  of  the  soul  is  evil,  or  that  the 
being  and  nature  of  it  is  sinful ;  but  that  the  stain  of  sin  con- 
tracted by  it  clings  so  iast  to  it,  that  it  is  scarce  to  be  fetched  pfl*. 
Blackness  is  not  the  substance  of  the  ink,  yet  it  is  inseparable 
fiK)m  it 

See  the  nearness  of  sin  to  the  soul,  by  observing  the  ways  and 
means  by  which  G6d  endeaV^oiirs  to  part  them,  and  without 
irfiich  they  cannot  be  divided.  No  less  than  the  blood  of  the  Son 
of  God  to  wash  off  the  stain  of  sin ;  no  less  than  the  Spirit  of 
God  to  subdue  the  power;  notfaine  but  an  infinite  price,  joined 
wifh  an  infinite  power,  can  wonc  the  division.  Hence  the 
eflectual  sin^conquering  force  of  the  word  is  expressed  by  this 
dividing  quality,  Heb.  iv.  12,  *^It  is  quick  and  powerful,  and 
sharper  than  anv  two-edg^ed  sword,  piercing  even  to  the  dividing 
asunder  of  soul  and  spirit,  of  the  joints  and  marrow.''  Is  there 
any  thing  more  closely  united  than  the  joint  and  the  marrow.^ 
than  the  soul  and  the  ^irit  ?  Yes,  the  soul  and  sm.  Hereupon, 
the  word  being  to  disenthral  the  soul  firom  it,  must  have  th^ 
same  effect  upon  it  that  the  sword  has  upon  the  body,  whioh  is, 
by  penetration  and  dividing  the  continuity  of  the  parts;  for 
every  wdund  is  properly  division,  an  opening  or  loosening  the 
compactness  and  closeness  of  the  thine  upon  which  the  impression 
is  made.  Wherefore  if  the  great  business  of  the  word  is  to 
wound  and  divide  the  soul  from  sin,  it  follows,  that  they  were 
once  intimately  and  closely  cemented  together;  the  connexioi^ 
between  these  two  is  a  Gordian  knot,  that  cannot  be  dissolved 
but  by  this  spiritual  swOrd. 

We  misappljr  the  command  of  loving  our  neighbour,  and  mis- 

8 lace  our  afiection ;  for  sin  is  our  nearest  neighbour,  and  we  love 
lat  most ;  it  cleaves,  it  adheres,  it  sticks  to  us ;  but  it  is  as  the 
viper  did  to  Paul's  hand.  And  we  may  say  of  it  as  Christ  did  of 
Judas,  '^  He  that  betrays  me  is  with  me :"  sin  is,  as  it  were,  en- 
grafted into  the  soul,  and  thereby  made  connatural  to  it,  and 
consequently  as  a  stock  upon  whicn  another  scion  is  enfi;rafted ; 
the  soul  does  not  bring  forth  its  own  natural  fruit,  but  we  fruit 
of  ain.  They  are  mutually  knit  and  entwined  one  within  the 
6&er.  Hence  the  power  of  remitting  sins  is  ih  the  ^spel  tenned, 
Katl.  xvi.  I9,  the  power  of  loosing,  as  the  contrary  is  of  binding. 
Sin  has  bound  itself  as  close  upon  the  soul  ^s  the  bonds  or  fetters 
Aat  f  inion  and  hold  £tst  an  impnsoned  malefactor. 

The  same  union  is  yet  further  evident  from  the  stale  of  ereiy 
unsanctified,  unregenerate  pegrson  in  his  death:  at  which  great 
change,  thou^  he  leaves  his  body,  he  retains  his  sin;  but  stQI 
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kee^s  close  ta  his  side,  and  ToUows  him  into  another  world.  A 
man's  corruption,  if  dying  in  nis  sin,  is  to  him  like  a  bad  servant 
or  an  unfaithful  soldier ;  though  it  lives  with  him,  yet  it  will  be 
sure  not  to  die  with  him.  And  this  may  be  the  second  reason  of 
this  denomination. 

3.  A  third  reason  why  the  vitiosity  of  our  nature  is  called 
^'  flesh"  is,  because  of  its  deamess  to  us.  And  this  founded  upon 
the  former,  for  vicinity  is  one  cause  of  love.  Now  there  is 
nothing  that  we  prosecute  with  a  more  affectionate  tenderness 
than  our  flesh ;  for,  as  the  apostle  says,  £ph.  v.  29,  ^'  No  man 
ever  yet  hated  his  own  flesh,  but  nourisheth  and  cherisheth  it." 
How  does  the  soul  sympathize  with  it,  either  in  its  sufferings  or 
its  comforts !  one  would  think  that  reason  was  even  swallowed  up 
in  sense:  how  does  every  change  of  weather  aflect  the  mind! 
how  sensible  is  it  of  every  winter's  blast,  every  summer's  heat,  of 
the  sweetness  of  ease  and  the  tortures  of  pain,  as  if,  by  convers- 
ing with  the  body,  it  even  grew  corporeal.  If  any  the  least 
member  is  hurt,  what  a  general  auxiliary,  what  a  concurrent  help 
is  there  from  all  the  rest!  the  eye  bewails,  the  tongue  bemoans, 
and  the  hand  plasters  and  foments  it ;  and  aU  this  to  rescue  a  base 
carcass  from  that  which  will  one  day  certainly  attach  it,  death 
and  dissolution. 

But  in  the  mean  time  the  conscience  may  be  wounded,  the  soul 
bruised  and  broken  with  the  fatal  blows  of  sin  and  temptation, 
and  lie  even  gasping  at  the  brink  of  eternal  death,  and  yet  we 
feel  no  pain  there,  neither  seek  for  a  remedy;  it  may  faint  and 
bleed,  and  we  never  ask  whether  there  is  any  balm  in  Gilead,  anjr 
spiritual  surgeon  to  pour  oil  into  our  wounds.  For  see  whether  it 
is  not  the  usual  custom  of  men  not  to  think  of  their  soul  till  their 
body  is  riven  over ;  nor  to  send  for  the  divine,  till  they  are  left 
by  the  physician ;  so  dear  is  this  flesh  to  us :  for  if  it  were  not 
so,  could  we  think  the  drunkard  would  ruin  his  soul  to  please  his 
palate?  would  the  unclean  person  pawn  eternity  for  the  gratifi- 
cation of  a  base  appetite  ?  Nay,  take  a  survey  of  all  the  arts,  the 
trades,  and  the  most  prized  inventions  in  the  world,  and  you  will 
find  ten  to  four  found  out  and  employed  either  to  please  or  adorn 
the  flesh :  it  is  for  this  that  the  artificer  labours,  and  the  merchant 
ventures;  and  we  compass  sea  and  land  ten  times  oflener  to 
make  a  gallant,  than  to  make  a  proselyte.  Justly  therefore  upon 
this  account  also  does  the  Spirit  express  our  sin  by  the  name  of 
"  flesh,"  for  this  has  an  equal  share  in  our  love. 

Sin  is  our  darling,  our  Delilah,  the  queen  re^nt  of  our  afiec- 
tions;  it  fills  all  our  thoughts,  engrosses  our  desires,  and  chal-> 
lenges  the  service  of  all  our  actions.  Can  there  be  any  greater 
love  than  the  love  of  a  mother  to  her  child  ?  And  we  know  the 
scripture  tells  us,  that  sin  is  "  conceived  and  brought  forth"  by 
the  soul,  James  i.  15.  Doubt  not  therefore  but  it  shall  be 
cherished  and  beloved  as  a  child ;  it  is  the  firstborn  of  the  soul. 
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^ehe  beg^mmg  of  its  strength;  but  it  is  such  a  ficstbom  to  it  as 
Reuben'  was  to  Jacob ;  such  a  one  as  he  had  for  ever  cause  to 
curse. 

I  shall  not  stand  to  show  the  excessive  love  that  the  miserable, 
bewitched  soul  of  man  bears  to  sin,  much  less  shall  I  stand  to 
prove  it.  Let  it  sui&ce  us  to  observe,  from  the  constant  incessant 
practices  of  the  world,  that  there  is  no  cost,  study,  travail,  and 
labour,  either  to  preserve  health,  to  defend  life,  or  to  endear 
friends,  which  is  not  with  an  abimdant  overplus  of  charge  and 
eicpense  freely  and  greedily  laid  out  upon  the  satisfaction  of  sin, 
and  that  in  its  most  tyrannical  and  unreasonable  demands.  What 
that  man  in  Micah  vi.  7  proffers  for  the  expiation,  many  hun- 
dreds would  give  for  the  preservation  of  their  sin ;  ^^  thousands 
of  rams  and  ten  thousands  of  rivers  of  oil,  jea  the  fruit  of  his 
body  for  the  sin  of  his  soul ;"  so  dear  does  sm  usually  cost  men 
in  tnis  world,  though  much  dearer  in  another.  This  is  their 
paramour,  they  court  it,  they  ^  a  whoring  after  it,  as  the  usual 
scripture  exj^ression  is;  they  will  not,  though  you  fling  the  ven- 
geance of  God  and  the  fire  of  hell  in  their  faces,  be  plucked 
away,  but  mauCTe  all  curses  or  promises,  terrors  or  entreaties, 
they  will  even  die  in  the  fatal  embraces  of  their  dear  but  IdDing 
corruption ;  and  as  some  will  rather  rot  and  perish,  and  be  eaten 
through  with  a  gangrene  or  an  ulcer  than  undei^  the  painftil 
cutting  and  lancing  of  their  flesh,  because  they  are  delicate  and 
tender  of  it :  so  the  soul  will,  through  the  same  tenderness  to  a 
cruel  lust,  see  itself  overgrown,  infected,  poisoned,  and  at  len^ 
ruined  by  it,  rather  than  remedy  and  remove  it,  by  the  healing 
severity  of  a  thorough  mortification.  Let  this  therefore  be  the 
third  and  last  reason  why  the  Spirit  has  here  set  forth  the  pravi- 
ty  and  corruption  of  our  nature  by  the  name  of  "  flesh.'' 

Now  what  has  been  hitherto  discoursed  of  may,  by  way  of 
inference,  suggest  these  things  to  our  consideration. 

1.  The  deplorable  estate  of  fallen  man;  whose  condition  is 
now  such,  that  he  carries  his  pla^e  about  him,  an(|^^  wears. .jit 
something  nearer  to  him  than  his  shirt ;  that  he  encloses  a  viper  in 
his  bowels,  feeds  and  maintains,  and  is  passionately  fond  of  his 
mortal  enemy ;  and  what  is  the  greatest  misery  of  all,  has  it  not 
in  his  power  to  be  otherwise ;  he  has  a  body  that  is  not  so  much 
the  instrument  or  servant,  as  the  dungeon  of  his  soul:  and  sin 
holds  him  by  such  bonds  of  pleasure  so  strong,  so  suitable  to  his 
perverted  and  diseased  inclinations,  that  his  ruin  is  presented  to 
mm  as  his  interest,  and  nothing  ^tifies,  delights,  or  wins  upon 
him,  but  that  which  dishonours  his  Maker,  and  certainly  destroys 
himself. 

2.  The  next  thing  offered  firom  hence  to  our  thoughts  is,  the 
great  difiiculty  of  the  duty  of  mortification:  this  is  a  greater 
work  than  men  are  aware  of:  it  is  indeed  the  killing  of  an  enemy, 
but  of  such  an  enemy  as  a  man  thinks  his  friend,  and  loves  as  ms 
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child ;  and  how  hard  it  is  to  put  die  knife  to  the  throat  of  an  Isaac  is 
easily  imaginable.  What!  part  with  that  that  came  into  the  world  ^ 
with  me,  and  has  ever  since  lived  and  conversed  with  me,  that 
continually  lies  down  and  rises  up  with  me,  that  has  even- incorpo- 
rated itself  into  my  nature^  seized  all  my  appetites,  and  possessed 
all  my  faculties,  so  that  it  is  the  centre  and  prmciple  of  all  my  j^lea- 
sures,  and  that  which  gives  a  relish  and  a  quickness  to  every  obiect! 
This  is  a  haurd  sayine,  and  a  haitler  undertaking.  He  must  oe  a 
good  orator  that  ^oi3d  persuade  a  man  to  stick  daggers  and  nteedles 
m  his  flesh,  to  strip  hb  bones,  and  in  a  manner  to  tear  Ms  nature 
over  his  ^yes;  yet  to  mortify  a  sin  is  something  like  it:  but  alas! 
it  would  go  near  to  nonplus  the  most  artificial  persuader^  to  bring  a 
man  to  part  with  the  covering  of  his  body ;  but  how  much  more 
with  the  vestment  of  his  soul ! 

Surely  there  is  no  love  to  God  less  than  that  which  w9I  in- 
duce a  man  to  lay  down  his  life  for  Grod,  that  can  eAforce  him  to 
mortify  a  corruption  for  him ;  kad  this,  one  would  think,  should 
awaken  those  who  sacrifice  to  their  own  dreams,  who  spread 
themselves  paths  of  roses  to  a  fooPs  paradise,  and  design  heaven 
upon  those  terms  of  easiness  that  the  gospel  knows  not  of:  but 
it  is  an  attempt  that  will  cost  many  a  smart  blow, .  many  a  bitter 
rencounter,  and  many  a  passage  through  the  fiery  fumdce,  before 
the  innate  filth  of  our  nature  can  be  severed  firom  us.  And 
whatsoever  measures  a  man  may  propose  to  himself,  he  will  find, 
that  to  mortify  a  lust,  and  to  be  a  Christian,  is  a  harder  worlc 
than  now  and  then  to  lift  up  his  eyes,  to  cry.  Lord,  Lotdl  or  to 
hear  an  absolution,  which  perhaps  does  not  at  all  belong  to  him. 

3.  In  the  third  and  last  place,  this  declares  to  us  the  mean  and 
sordid  employment  of  eveiy  sinner:  he  serves  the  flesh,  that  is, 
he  is  a  drudge  and  a  scavenger  to  the  most  inferior  part  of  hi^ 
nature.  It  is  a  low  and  an  unmanly  thing  for  any  person  to  be 
laborious  and  solicitous,  and  to  spend  much  time  in  dressing  and 
adorning  his  body ;  it  shows  him  to  be  a  fop,  a  trifle,  and  a  mere 
picture ;  but  then  how  much  more  ignoble  must  it  oe  to  attend 
upon  his  body^  in  the  dishonourable  provisions  for  the  lusts  aind 
corruptions  of  it! 

If  It  be  a  preferment  to  handle  sores  and  ulcers,  to  converse 
with  diseases,  and  all  the  filth  of  a  distempered  body,  then  may  it 

§ass  for  a  generous  employment,  to  be  sedulous  in  obeying  the 
ictates  of  sm  and  the  commands  of  the  flesh ;  but  as  the  service 
of  God  is  perfect  freedom,  so  the  service  of  the  flesh  is  perfect, 
entire,  complete  slaveiy. 

n.  I  proceed  now  to  the  second  general  thiog  proposed  for 
the  handling  of  the  words,  and  that  is,  to  show  tohai  is  imfofted  Sf 
HKb  cruei/bndn  of  the  flesh ;  under  which  I  shall  do  th^ise  thmfis : 

1.  I  shall  ^ow  what  is  the  reason  5f  the  use  of  it  ih  this  place. 

^.  What  i^  the  full  force,  sense,  and  significance  of  It. 
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3b  Piesoribe  some  means  fcr  entbKng  us  to  llle  duty  iignlfled 
\if  it. 

4^  Mskt  some  useftil  coioDaries  and  deductions  from  the  whole; 

1.  For  the  first  of  these:  this  word  is  here  used  by  way  of 
mHanou  to  Christ,  of  whose  bebainoar  and*  sufieirines  eretf 
CbriBtian  is  to  be  a  lirinff  copy  and  represenlsition.  (Srist  will 
bave  hit  deatti  an  exampe  to  excite,  as  well  as  a  saciifice  to 
fliKTet  mti  there  is  no  passa^  in  his  hfe  and  de^Ai  but  is  intended 
fcr  oer  instruction,  as  well  tas  our  satration.  Upon  tins  score 
we  are  bid  to  ^^put  en  Christ,^'  as  a  garment^  Rmn.  xiii.  14. 
For  as  in  a  garment  there  ia  en  apposite  fitness  and  oommeilsii- 
fadon  of  each  part  of  that  to  every  part  of  the  body;  so  there 
18.  nothiBg  in  the  whole  series  or  Uhrist's  life  and  death,  but 
ought  in  some  measure  to  be  answered  and  transcribed  byereiy 
benever;  as  afibidiBg  to  us  for  every  action  not  only  a  pattem, 
but  a  motive. 

We  read  of  Christ's  nativity :  here  evety  Christian  is  to  turn 
a  histOTy  into  a  preoept,  and  read  in  himself  the  necessity  of  a 
new  birth.  We  find  tiie  passion  uid  the  cruc^xion  of  Christ 
for  sin:  now  what  can  this  better  suggest  to  us,  dian  the  cruci- 
6fmg  m^  the  cause  of  his  crucifixion  ?  We  rend  and  admire  his 
oemiection  from  the  dead:  certainly  tfiis  midit  infef  in  us  a 
spiritual  resurrection  fitim  the  death'  of  sin  ana  the  grave,  and 
sICBcfa  of  corruption.  Nay,'  if  we  have  that  Christian  dexterity' 
and  skill  of  a  proper  apjmcation  of  these  passages,  we  shall  find 
a  comspoDdent  homogeneous  quality  derived  from  each.  We 
afaaB  die  with  him,  and  we  shaul  rise  wkh  him:  we  shiH  find 
semediii^  in  Ins  <9ross  that  dradl  kilt  our  nns^  something  in  U# 
resurfcotion  tiiat  ^aU  revive  our  graces' :  for  if  we  tranner  and 
place  it  even  upon  a  natural  cause,  what  is  it  else,  but  for  the 
DO^  to  sympathize  with  the  head  ? 

'fhe  Socinians  indeed  place  the  whole  business  of  omr  redemp-. 
tfam  upon  a  bare  imitation ;  and  the  truth  is,  tosayno  more,  (u 
you  wdl  admit  tlie  cgcpiessioh,)  they  do  indeed  make  Christ  an 
Qxnsffe,.  and.  that  in  a  muck  moue  ignominie«s  way  than  the' 
Jews  did.  But  now  though  they  place  the  whole  redemptfam 
wftudit  by  Christ  in  a  bane  fonowin^  and  expressing  his  exam- 
pk,  let  sot  us  therefore  transgiess  into  the  other  extteme,  and 
tDtdly  exchide  this  imitation;. for  andoubtedly  Christ  in  all  Ins 
aaSerii^  left  us  a  pattern,  as  well  as  paid  a  price. 

There  is  nose  that  seea»  to  have  so  evangelical  and  raised  a* 
notion  of  this,  as  the  apostle  Paal«  in  Qal.  ii.  IMI,  ^I  am  cmeified' 
widi  Christ,  neveitheleas  I  livCi^  Psnl  seems  to  be  recovered  to 
Im  spiritual  life,  as  the  tputh  upon  whom  EHsha  stretched  him-^ 
•elf.  Hie.  prophet  put  his  foce  to  the  other's  feice^  his  eyes,  hai 
wDnAf  his  Wds,  to  Ae  ^s,  moalk,  and  hands  of  4he  oWisr; 
and  so,  by  an  adequate  ^)plioatioti  of  his  body  to  each  tttot,  he 
bnmgbt  hnimtlni^  to  tBjDftl^  same  ^  with  himi^   Tbis 
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Patd,  88  it  were,  stretched  himself  upon  the  same  cross  with 
Christ,  and  by  exactly  conforming  to  his  sufferings  and  death, 
was  advanced  to  the  similitude  of  his  life.  Hence  it  is  said, 
2  Tim.  ii.  12,  ^'  If  we  suffer  with  him,  we  shall  adso  reign  with 
him."  And  Paul,  in  that  excellent  discourse,  Phil.  iii.  10,  yents 
a  hearenly  passicmate  desire,  that  he  mi^t  ^^  know  the  power  of 
Christ's  resurrection,  and  the  fellowship  of  his  sufferings,  being 
made  conformable  to  his  death."  And  thus  to  endeavour  to  be 
like  Christ  is  a  laudable,  nay,  a  dutiful  ambition ;  it  is  our  sm  to 
worship,  but  our  duty  to  be  his  picture;  for  doubtless  eye^ 
Christian  is  obliged  not  only  to  obey,  but  also  to  represent  his 
Saviour. 

Certainly  Paul,  in  Gal.  vi.  14,  where  he  says,  that  he  is 
^*  crucified  to  the  world,"  and  tells  the  believing  Romans,  in 
Rom.  vi.  6,  that  '^  their  old  man  is  crucified  with  Christ,"  could 
have  expressed  the  same  thing  by  other  words,  sufficiently  sig* 
nificant,  as  that  he  was  mortified,  and  his  worldly  desires  extin*- 
guished,  and  that  their  corruptions  were  abated,  weakened,  and 
subdued;  but  he  rather  says  ^'crucified."  The  other,  indeed, 
would  have  expressed  his  purity,  but  this  by  a  peculiaur  signifi- 
cance imports  his  Christianity,  as  not  only  declaring  an  excellent 
life,  but  also  the  example  that  caused  it.  It  is  like  &ir  writing, 
with  the  copy  prefixed  and  set  above  it.  The  business  of  a 
Christian  is  not  mvention,  but  imitation :  and  because  he  is  too 
ignorant  to  prescribe  to  himself,  all  his  perfection  is  to  follow, 
and  Christ  gives  every  Christian  this  comprehensive  summary 
compendium  of  his  dulv,  '^  Let  him  take  up  his  cross  and  follow 
me."  And  if  we  would  abridge  all  religion  into  this  short  dicho- 
tomy, the  sum  of  our  belief  is  Christ,  and  of  our  obedience 
conformity. 

Having  thus  shown  the  reason  of  the  use  of  the  word  here,  I 
proceed  now  to 

2.  The  second  thing,  which  is,  to  show  the  fiill  force  and 
significance  of  it.  Crucifying  therefore,  as  it  is  here  applied  to 
the  corruption  and  depraved  sinful  disposition  of  our  nature, 
imports  these  four  thin^ :  « 

(1.)  The  death  of  it.  The  cross  is  the  instrument  of  death, 
and  to  crucify  is  to  kill.  A  few  interrupted  assaults  and  corn- 
bats  with  a  man's  corruption  will  not  suffice:  he  may  ^ve  it 
some  blows,  and  wounds,  and  bruises,  but  after  all  these  it  may 
recover ;  and  we  know  the  seed  of  Uie  woman  was  not  only  to 
bruise,  but  to  break  the  serpent's  head. 

■  He  that  will  crucify  his  sin  must  pursue  it  to  the  veiy  death. 
Many,  after  they  have  been  somedung  humbled  for  their  sin, 
and  for  a  while  have  used  the  means  of  mortification,  so  as  to 
terrify  it  firom  a  present  acting,  and  have  taken  off  something  of 
the  edge  oi  its  fiiry,  conclude  that  the  day  is  won,  and  the 
enemy  routed,  when  by  sad  experience  they  find  at  length  thai 
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it  is  but  a  retreat,  and  the  return  is  more  furious  and  dangerous 
than  ever.  An  enemy  is  never  overcome  till  he  is  killed ;  and 
those  only  act  like  wise  men  who  think  so. 

We  are  to  crucify  our  corruptions,  as  the  Jews  did  Christ; 
ttte  whippings,  scourgings,  and  buffetings,  were  but  the  forerun- 
ners and  beginnings  of  the  grand  sufiering  that  was  intended. 
It  was  his  life  and  his  blood  that  they  thirsted  after.  Now  it  is 
but  for  a  man  to  change  the  scene,  and  act  the  same  upon  his 
own  corruption.  Sin  stands  as  a  malefactor  condemned  to  death 
by  the  law  of  God ;  and  God  has  entrusted  every  man  with  the 
execution  of  his  own  sin ;  and  God  will  require  life  for  life ;  so  , 
that  if  a  man  lets  his  sin  escape  alive,  the  life  of  his  soul  must  be 
its  ransom. 

There  is  nothing  that  betrajrs  and  ruins  men,  as  to  the  greiut 
concerns  of  their  eternal  happmess,  so  much  as  half  and  imper* 
feet  mortifications  of  their  sin,  but  supposed  to  be  perfect  and 
complete ;  for  they  give  sin  rather  a  respite  than  a  ruin ;  a  time 
of  breathing  and  of  recollecting  its  strength,  and  a  more  prevail- 
ing insinuation  upon  the  heart,  upon  the  vicissitude  and  the 
return :  so  that  a  man  is  strangely  baffled  and  set  backwards  in 
the  main  work  of  repentance,  while  he  sees  all  his  endeavours 
unravelled,  and  his  sin  grow  upon  him  afresh,  like  weeds  only 
cropped  and  cut,  whereas  they  should  have  been  rooted  up. 

If  a  man  thinks  that  he  has  given  a  shrewd  blow  to  his  lust, 
let  him  know  that  this  is  an  armiment  for  him  to  pursue  his 
advantage,  and  to  redouble  his  strokes  upon  it,  to  a  perfect  con* 
quest,  rather  than  to  acquiesce,  as  if  he  had  achieved  something 
sufficient  to  acquit  himself  in  the  combat.  The  utmost  cruelty 
to  an  inveterate  enemy  is  always  successful,  if  sufficiently  pow« 
erful ;  but  if  a  man  shall  content  himself  to  have  siven  such  aa 
adversary  a  scratch  on  the  hand,  when  he  might  and  should  have 
stabbed  him  to  the  heart,  let  him  thank  himself,  if  in  the  issue 
he  ^1  by  a  recovered  fuiy,  and  die  by  that  strength  that  he 
spared,  to  his  own  ruin. 

Wherefore  when  we  are  thus  commanded  to  "crucify  the 
flesh,"  let  every  one  understand  the  full  latitude  of  this  precept; 
and  remember  that  he  is  charged  to  kill  his  corruption.  God's 
hatred  is  directed  to  the  life  and  being  of  sin ;  and  for  a  man  to 
spare  that,  is  to  be  absurdly  cruel  to  his  own  soul.  To  strike  it, 
to  war  against  it,  without  desiring  its  death,  is  but  hypocrisy. 
A  Saul  may  captivate  and  mipnson  an  Agag,  but  a  pious 
Samuel  wiL  slay  him. 

(2.)  As  it  implies  death,  so  it  further  imports  a  violent  death. 
Sin  never  dies  of  age.  It  is  as  when  a  young  man  dies  in  the 
full  fire  and  strength  of  his  youth,  by  some  vehement  distemper; 
it  as  it  were  tears,  and  forces,  and  fires  his  soul  out  of  his  body. 
He  that  will  come  and  fi^t  it  out  with  his  corruption  to  the 
last  shall  find,  that  it  wiU  sell  its  life  at  a  dear  rate;  if  will 
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^diVie  aad  6|^t  for  it,  aod  nuny  a  doubtfiil  conflict  will  pta* 
l>etweeii  tii«it  aad  (}ie  soul.  It  ooay  give  a  man  many  a  wound, 
many  a  foil,  and  many  a  diflheartemng  blow :  for,  believe  it,  the 
stio^  man  will  fight  for  his  possession.  Never  think  to  dispos- 
seas  him  by  a  hare  summons,  or  imagine  that  a  man  can  recover 
the  nouftstery  of  his  heart  and  his  afiectioas  by  a  few  prayers  and 
brolcen  humiliations.  No,  such  a  mortifying  course  must  be 
taken,  and  such  constant  violences  and  seventies  used,  as  shall 
try  and  shake  eveiy  power  of  the  soul,  before  a  corruption  can 
be  de3patched.  The  conquest  had  need  be  glorious,  for  it  will  be 
found  by  sharp  experience,  that  the  combat  will  be  dangerous. 
''  The  soul  is  engaged  with  such  an  enemy  as  will  require  both 
the  onsets  of  force  and  the  stratagems  of  art.  Sin  will  never 
^t  its  hold  quietly ;  but,  like  the  devil,  who  if  we  hear  is  r*on* 
jured  down,  it  is  always  in  a  storm.  That  man  that  allows  him* 
self  in  his  sin,  and  humours  his  corruption,  let  him  consider,  that 
if  God  ever  intend  to  save  him  from  it,  what  it  will  cost  him  to 
conquer  it ;  kill  it  he  must,  but  then  it  will  not  be  killed  like  a 
lamb,  which  resists  not  the  knife,  but  like  a  wolf  or  a  wild  boar ; 
he  must  run  it  down,  and  conquer  it,  before  he  can  kill  it ;  and 
tibough  God  do  give  him  the  grace  to  conquer  it  in  the  issue,  yet 
he  must  go  the  hazard  and  me  dubious  adventure  of  being  con- 
quered himself.  When  a  man  is  put  to  efiect  any  thin^  with 
violence,  it  is  troublesome  to  him  that  does,  as  well  as  grievous 
to  him  that  suffers  it.  This  therefore  is  the  second  thing  implied 
in  &e  crucifixion  of  sin,  to  despatch  it  by  a  violent  death. 

(3.)  To  crucify  the  flesh  with  the  afiections  of  it  imports  a 
pamful,  bitter,  and  vexatious  death.  Let  us  but  reflect  upon  our 
Saviour:  he  was  nailed  to  the  tree,  and  that  through  those  parts 
which  were  most  apprehensive  of  pain,  the  hands  and  the  teet : 
which  members,  by  reason  of  the  concurrence  of  the  nerves  and 
sinews  (here,  must  needs  be  of  quickest  sense :  thus  he  himg,  in 
4he  extremity  of  torture,  till,  through  the  insupportable  pressures 
of  pain,  he  at  length  gave  up  the  ghost. 

Npw  we  are  still  to  take  the  former  observation  along  with  us, 
that  the  occasion  of  the  use  of  this  expression  here  is  an  allusion 
to  Christ's  crucifixion:  so  that  the  crucifying  the  flesh  must 
express  the  pain  also,  or  the  resemblance  would  not  be  perfect 
This  supposed,  it  would  be  well  that  such  as  are  quick  and  for- 
ward to  profess  the  name  and  undertake  the  rigour  of  a  Chxistian 
course,  would  first  sit  down  and  calculate  and  ponder  the  difii- 
culties,  the  hard,  grating,  and  a£9icting  contrariety  that  it  bears 
to  the  flesh.  They  are  to  live  as  upon  the  rack ;  to  hear  the  cries 
of  a  tormented,  clj|ang  corruption,  without  relenting;  when  our 
greatest  desires  tmrst  and  beg  for  satisfaction,  they  are  to  be 
answered  only  with  renewed  exercises  of  mortification ;  when  we 
bave^ot  them  upon  the  cross,  we  are  to  treat  them  as  the  Jews 
did  Chiist ;  when  they  thirst  and  call  out  for  their  former  plear 
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•ores,  to  gire  them  the  vineear  and  the  gall  of  sharper  and  sharper 
aererides.  The  cravings  of  our  dearest  and  most  beloved  afllec- 
tions  are  to  be  denied ;  and  what  a  torment  is  it  when  desire  is 
upoft  the  career,  to  separate  between  the  enjoyment  and  the 
appetite !  It  is  like  rending  the  skin  from  the  flesh,  or  the  flesh 
from  the  bone :  yet  this  is  to  be  done ;  nor  are  we  to  be  surprised 
idth  wonder  at  it;  for  certainly  no  man  was  ever  crucified  with- 
out paii^. 

llie  punishment  of  the  cross  is  of  all  others  the  quickest  and 
the  most  acute;  it  is  the  universal  stretching  of  all  the  limbs 
from  the  Joints,  so  universal,  that  tfiere  is  not  the  least  part, 
sineyr,  or  fibre  in  the  body,  but  it  is  distended.  So  the  mortifi- 
cation of  sin  is  to  be  so  general  and  difiused,  as  not  only  to  fix 
upon  the  bulk  and  body  of  sin,  but  to  stretch  the  inquisition  to 
every  the  least  desire,  the  most  lurking  and  secret  anection ;  for 
assuredly  there  is  something  more  than  ordinary  implied  in  this 
expression  of  ^^ crucifying  sin:''  it  cannot  but  import  the  most 
rugged,  cruel,  and  remorseless  dealing  with  it  that  is  imaginable. 
And  however  men  are  nice  and  favourable  to  their  corruption, 
jret  did  they  consider  what  endless  pains,  what  unspeakable  tor- 
ments, theb  corrupt  affections  and  Justs  prepare  for  them,  even 
self-love  could  not  but  be  religion  enough  to  make  them  prevent 
auch  miseries,  by  first  inflicting  them  upon  the  author. 

Eveiy  man  should  remember,  that  for  all  his  indulgence  to  sin, 
sin  will  not  spare  him;  even  that  corruption  that  lies  in  his 
bosom  will  prosecute  him,  and  ciy  out  for  justice  against  him  at 
the  judgment  of  the  great  day.  Besides,  why  should  we  grudge 
at  the  painfulness  of  this  duty,  when  it  is  confessed,  that  every 
wound  given  to  sin  cannot  but  pain  the  sinner ;  but  then  if  we 
consider  withal,  that  God  has  decreed  to  pardon  and  save  none, 
without  giving  them  some  taste  of  the  smart  and  bitter  fruit  of 
sin,  we  have  cause  to  adore  his  mercy  in  diis,  that  the  pain  we 
take  in  mortifying  sin,  will  be  the  only  pain  that  we  shall  ever 
endure  for  it. 

(4.)  In  the  fourth  and  last  place,  crucifixion  denotes  a  shameful 
and  a  cursed  death ;  it  is  such  a  one  as  was  marked  out  and  sig- 
nalized with  a  peculiar  malediction,  even  of  old,  by  God  himself, 
Deut.  xxi.  23,  '^  He  that  is  hanged  on  a  tree  is  accursed  of  God :" 
and  for  the  shame  of  it,  it  is  so  ^eat  amongst  all  nations,  that 
Ae  infemv  were  a  sufficient  punishment  without  the  pain:  so 
that  the  Romans  used  it  to  slaves  only,  and  the  vilest  malefactors. 
Hence,  in  Heb.  vi.  6,  such  apostates  as  are  said  by  tbeir  un- 
wortfiy  behaviour  to  crucify  Christ,  are  said  also  to  ^^put  him  to 
an  open  shame." 

TbvL9  therefore  must  the  corruption  and  vitiosity  of  our  nature 
be  dealt  with.  God  has  doomed  it  to  death,  without  the  benefit 
of  so  much  as  dying  honourablj^.  If  there  be  any  scorn,  loath- 
ing, and  detestation  due  to  a  dymg  oflender,  certainly  it  is  much 
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more  due  to  the  sin  that  made  him  so.  Hereupon  God  has  pro- 
vided one  great  instrument  for  the  mortifying  of  sin,  which  is  the 
irksome  shame  of  confession ;  I  do  not  mean  the  auricular  pick- 
pocket confession  of  the  papists,  but  public  confession,  such  a  one 
as  David  exercised,  when  he  confessed  his  sins  before  the  whole 
congregation ;  and  such  a  one  as  the  primitive  Christian  church 
required  of  scandalous  excommunicate  persons,  before  thev  were 
readmitted  into  its  communion.  And  indeed  if  we  consioer  the 
temper  of  man's  mind,  confession  is  of  all  other  penalties  the 
most  shameful;  shameful  I  mean  to  sin,  though  glorious  to  the 
confessing  sinner. 

Hence  also  humiliation  for  sin  is  expressed  by  ^'  taking  shame 
to  ourselves,"  And  certainly  if  shame  is  not  judicially  awarded 
as  the  punishment,  it  will  naturally  follow  as  the  fruit  and  effect 
of  sin.  See  all  the  cursed  deaths,  the  confusion  and  consterna- 
tion that  attends  malefactors:  it  is  all  to  be  ascribed  to  this 
cursed  cause,  that  they  would  not  shame  their  sin,  and  therefore 
their  sin  has  now  shamed  and  confounded  them.  Considering 
therefore  how  sin  has  stained  the  beauty  of  our  nature,  and  co- 
vered it  with  the  shames  and  dishonours  of  corruption,  whatso- 
ever we  do,  or  can  inflict  upon  it  of  this  kind,  it  is  not  so  much 
a  punishment  from  the  law  of  God,  as  a  proper  retaliation  from 
ourselves. 

Having  thus  shown  what  is  imported  by  the  crucifying  of  sin, 
I  proceed  now  to 

3.  The  third  thing  proposed,  which  is,  to  prescribe  some  means 
for  the  enabling  of  us  to  the  performance  of  this  duty.  Two 
therefore  I  shall  mention  as  conducible  to  this  crucifixion  of  the 
flesh,  with  its  affections  and  lusts. 

(1.)  The  first  is  a  constant  and  pertinacious  denying  them  in 
all  their  cravings  for  satisfaction.  A  man  by  fastmg  too  long, 
may  come  to  lose  his  stomach ;  so  an  affection  abridged  and  tied 
up  from  its  proper  gratification  comes  by  degrees  to  be  chastised 
and  even  wearied  mto  sobriety;  for  frequent  disappointments  in 
a  thing  eagerly  desired  will  at  length  leave  a  kind  of  indifference 
in  the  desires  as  to  that  thing.  As  on  the  contrary,  every  grati- 
fication of  a  corrupt  appetite  exasperates,  calls  forth,  and  enlarges 
it  to  new,  and  greater,  and  more  resdess  expectations. 

Let  a  man  therefore  begin  the  crucifixion  of  his  flesh  in  these 
negative  mortifications;  that  is,  when  his  voluptuous  humour  is 
clamorous  for  pleasure,  let  him  not  answer  any  of  those  calls :  if  he 
would  not  maintain  it,  let  him  not  feed  it :  he  will  find  that  so  much 
as  it  wants  of  food,  it  will  lose  of  its  fierceness.  This  is  the  course 
taken  for  the  taming  of  wild  beasts,  to  reduce  and  order  them  by 
the  disciplines  of  hunger,  by  long  and  frequent  frustrations  of 
their  ravenous  appetites.  And  the  reason  of  this  course  is  founded 
in  a  natural  cause.  For  though  the  design  of  every  appetite  is 
to  purvey  for  nature,  and  to  derive  strength  to  that  by  receiving 
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fliich  and  amch  objects ;  ^  by  the  same  means  it  fii8l  tse&s  and 
8trmg|thens  itseli.  It  beuie  like  some  collectors  of  public  momes, 
wbo  indeed  are  employed  and  intended  to  serve  die  exchequer, 
but  yet  in  the  mean  time  use  to  be  reiy  kind  to  themselves.  In 
a  ^word)  the  defraudation  of  the  appetites  of  sin  weakens  the  whole 
hody  of  sin  and  themselves  also ;  as  on  the  other  side  all  satis- 
fiiction  oonoborates  and  inflames  diem.  And  he  that  takes  up  a 
resolution  to  crucify  his  intemperance,  luxuiy,  or  uncleanness, 
yeft,  when  they  call  for  their  usual  refection,  and  a  fidr  occasion 
knocks  at  his  door,  or  hb  companions  call  upon  him,  has  no 
power  to  deny  either  the  entreaty  of  his  appetite  within,  or  to 
slight  the  invitation  of  tempting  objects  from  without,  he  ma^ 
as  well  expect  to  tame  a  wolf  by  feeding  him,  or  to  extinguish 
a  flame  by  heaping  fiiel  upon  it,  as  to  mortify  a  sin  upon  these 
terms.  His  attempt  is  absurd,  his  success  desperate,  ana  his  lust 
must  and  will  prevail. 

(S.)  The  other  means  to  crucify  a  corrupt  aflection,  is  to  en- 
counter it  by  actions  of  the  opposite  virtue.  This  diflers  fit>m 
the  former  thus :  that  that  was  only  the  denying  of  fiiel  to  a  fire, 
but  this  a  pouring  water  upon  it,  and  so  vanquishing  it  by  the 
prevalence  of  a  contrary  element.  He  that  is  profane,  let  him 
subdue  his  pro&neness  by  the  exercise  of  prayer  and  meditation. 
He  that  is  covetous,  let  lum  dispossess  his  mind  of  that  vice  by 
actions  of  charity  and  liberality :  for  as  vicious  actions  frequently 
repeated  produce  a  vicious  habit,  that  infects  and  ferments  the 
whole  soul ;  so  die  like  frequent  repetition  of  virtuous  actions 
does  by  degrees  loosen,  and  at  length  totally  unfix  and  drive  out 
that  habit  of  vice.  Now  this  is  both  the  nobler  and  the  speedier 
way  of  conquest ;  as  it  is  more  ^orious  to  break  open  ttian  to 
starve  a  cify,  and  to  take  it  by  force  than  by  surrender.  Both 
indeed  are  equally  conquests,  but  the  latter  is  the  greater 
triumph. 

And  thus  much  for  the  means  by  which  we  may  be  enabled  to 
oracify  the  flesh  widi  the  aflections  and  lusts. 

4.  Come  we  now  to  the  fbiirdi  and  last  thin^,  viz.  to  see  what 
may  be  (hrawn  by  way  of  consequence  and  deduction  from  what 
has  hidierto  been  delivered. 

(1.)  First  of  all  then  we  collect  the  hieh  concernment  and  the 
aboolnte  necessity  of  every  man's  crudfyin^  his  carnal  woildfy 
aflfections.  I  know  no  work  so  diflicult  and  unpleasing,  but  its 
necessity  is  an  abundant  arg^unent  to  enforce  it.  And  I  suppose 
eveiy  one  will  grant,  that  it  is  necessary  for  him  to  be  a  Christian : 
yet  unless  he  has  cmdfied  the  flesh  he  cannot  be  so,  and  his  a»- 
smning  that  title  is  only  a  iraHity  mad  a  usurpation. 

Upon  this  small  hinge  therefinre  turns  die  grand  determination 
of  our  eternal  estate,  whether  as  1o  happiness  or  misery.  Tlie 
uriiole  round  of  man's  happiness,  fitnn  the  first  dawnings  of  it  in 
the  revelations  of  grace,  to  the  last  consummadon  of  it  m  glory, 
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runa  solely  and  entirely  upon  this.  Widiout  this,  not  so  much  as 
the  blessing  of  word  and  sacraments,  but  it  is  poisoned  with  a  curse. 
For  first,  he  that  comes  to  Christ's  table  who  is  not  Christ's,  is  in 
God's  esteem  onl^  as  a  dog  catching  at  the  children's  bread.  He 
that  prays  to  Chnst,  and  yet  is  not  Christ's,  is  but  as  a  rebel  pre- 
senting a  petition  ;  if  he  intrudes  into  the  participation  of  ordinances, 
and  the  society  of  the  saints,  he  is  a  guest  without  either  invitaticm 
or  wedding  garment,  where  his  best  entertainment  will  be  the  im-- 
prisonment  of  a  malefactor,  instead  of  the  welcome  of  a  guest  Qd 
the  other  hand,  take  all  die  solid  happiness  of  this  lite,  and  the 
hopes  of  a  better,  the  privileges  of  the  sanctified,  and  the  eternal 
firuitions  of  the  glorified,  and  they  are  all  compendiously  but  fully 
couched  in  this  one  word,  "  to  be  Christ's." 

(2.)  In  the  next  place,  we  gather  a  standing  and  infallible  cri- 
terion, by  which  to  distinguish  those  that  are  not  Christ's  bom 
those  that  are,  and  conseouenUy  to  convince  us  how  few  Chri»> 
tians  there  are  in  the  worla ;  or,  to  speak  more  closely,  how  few 
Christians  there  are  in  Christendom;  and  that  the  common  use 
and  acceptation  of  this  word  is  much  larger  than  its  real  signifi- 
cation. Much  the  greater  number  and  proportion  of  men  lie 
wallowing  in  all  the  filth  and  the  pollutions  of  the  flesh.  But  I 
suppose  uie  precedent  discourse  has  been  a  sufficient  demonstra- 
tion, that  he  and  he  alone  has  a  right  to  this  glorious  appellatire 
of  a  Christian,  and  to  the  privileges  that  attend  it,  who  has  ma»- 
tered  his  depraved  nature,  cashiered  his  corrupt  inclinations,  and 
offered  violence  to  his  dearest,  when  sinful  affections :  so  that  he 
overcomes  and  triumphs,  and  sees  his  sin  bleeding  at  his  feet.  In 
sum,  he  only  is  Christ's  who  has  executed  the  utmost  of  that 

Eious  cruelty  upon  his  sin,  that  we  have  seen  hitherto  imported 
y  crucifixion. 

But  it  will  be  replied,  that  this  is  a  hard  and  a  discouracing 
assertion,  that  none  should  be  reputed  Christ's,  unless  he  has  fiiUy 
crucified  and  destroyed  his  sin. 

But  to  this  I  ^answer,  that  we  must  here  distinguish  of  a  two* 
fi>ld  destruction  of  sin.  1.  In  respect  of  a  total  abolition :  thus 
every  one  that  is  Christ's  must  have  destroyed  his  sin  in  design 
and  purpose ;  this  he  must  intend,  whatsoever  God  enables  him  to 
effect ;  this  must  be  aimed  at,  whatsoever  is  reached.  2.  In  re- 
spect  of  a  sincere,  though  imperfect  inchoation :  and  thus  every 
one  must  actually  destroy  his  sin ;  that  is,  he  must  actually  begin 
and  be  about  the  work.  Where  we  may  observe,  that  this  is 
properly,  nay,  with  an  emphatical  significance,  implied  by  cmci* 
nxion  ;  fi>r  a  man  is  not  dead  as  soon  as  crucified.  We  know  our 
Saviour  and  the  two  thieves  hung  some  hours  upon  the  cross 
before  thev  breathed  their  last :  so  sin,  though  it  is  not  immedi- 
ately dead,  yet  it  is  truly  crucified  if  it  is  a  dying.  It  may 
stniggle  for  life,  indeed,  yet  for  all  that  it  may  be  under  thie 
pangs  and  power  of  death. 
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Bat  to  show  what  is  &e  least  degree  of  the  crucifixion  of  mn 
indispensably  required  to  entitle  a  man  to  this  transcendent  pri- 
vilege of  being  Christ's,  I  shall  lay  down  this  position,  yiz.  that 
be  m  a  true  evangelical  sense  is  to  be  reputed  Christ's,  who  has 
crucified  his  sin,  as  to  an  active  resolution  against  it ;  I  say  active 
resolution;  where  this  term  acthe  does  not  illustrate,  but  imply 
the  nature  of  it.  There  is  a  kind  of  identity  in  these  terms  adwe 
resoluHonj  as  when  we  sajr,  a  rational  man,  where  the  predicate 
does  not  describe,  but  include  the  subject. 

Which,  by  the  way,  is  a  sure,  unfailing  rule  for  men  to  try  the 
sincerity  of  their  resolutions  by.  Many  are  prone  to  think,  that 
they  are  resolved  against  sin,  when  indeed  they  only  deceive  and 
abuse  themselves,  and  are  not  so ;  for  that  is  no  resolution,  that 
is  not  seconded  with  vigorous  suitable  endeavours :  if  it  is  not 
active,  it  is  not  so  much  as  resolution.  But  he  that  pursues,  and 
backs,  and  follows  home  purpose  with  endeavour,  resolution  with 
action,  he  has  given  his  corruption  its  death-blow ;  he  has  cruci- 
fied it ;  and  if  he  does  not  intermit  this  course,  he  shall  see  his 
victory  completed  in  the  death  of  his  adversary.  And  thus  I  af- 
firm, that  the  crucifixion  of  sin  realized  in  a  smcere  though  par- 
tial mortification  of  it,  makes  a  man  a  believer,  instates  him  in 
grace,  entitles  him  to  gloiy,  and,  in  a  word,  renders  him  truly 
Christ's.  And  indeed,  if  this  does  not,  we  may  conclude,  accora- 
ing  to  that  of  our  Saviour,  though  in  a  dififerent  sense,  "  when 
the  Son  of  man  comes  will  he  find  faith  upon  the  earth  ?"  For  if 
this  be  rejected  as  no  sufficient  condition  to  interest  a  man  in  the 
merits  of  Christ's  death,  and  the  redemption  he  has  purchased,  as 
God  indeed  has  limited  the  number  of  saints  to  very  few,  so  I  am 
afiraid  (hat  upon  these  terms  we  shall  reduce  it  almost  to  none,  and 
make  the  passage  to  heaven  yet  narrower  than  ever  God  made  it : 
who,  even  in  the  midst  of  a  sinner's  condemnation,  is  the  God 
Ifaat  delights  to  save,  and  not  to  condemn. 

To  which  God  be  rendered  and  ascribed,  &c. 
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HaB4XWK  U.   12, 

Woe  ta  Um  thot  bmldeth  a  tovm  uifh  bloodt 

Tbj9  «bart  piophecy,  out  of  which  I  have  selected  thU  poitioa 
of  scripture  to  di;scourse  of  upon  this  89d  and  aolemix  occasioB, 
w»g  uttered  (as  interpneters  do  coajccture,  for  know  it  certainly 
the¥  cannot)  about  the  latter  end  of  the  reign  o(  King  Josiab,  or 
at  least  in  the  following  reign  of  his  son,  but  however  some  tmt^ 
before  the  Babylonish  capthdty,  that  being  the  great  event  which 
it  foretells,  and  the  chief  subject  of  which  it  treats, 

Thci  whole  prophecy  contains  in  it  these  two  parts:  1st  A 
double  complaint  made  by  thi^  prophet;  2dly.  A  double  answer 
r^tum^  to  U  by  God, 

And  first  for  the  complaint.  The  prophet  <;riies  out  of  tht 
horrid  impiety,  the  great  perfidiousness,  and  j;eneral  comiptiaQ 
of  the  Jewish  nation,  then  grown  to  that  height,  that  he  was 
£>rced  to  invoke  the  justice  of  heaven  against  them,  as  being  tot 
strong^  fbiC  ^  human  control,  too  big  for  reproof,  and  fit  odiy  tt 
upbfa;id  the  means  of  grace  by  their  incorrigible  impenitencf 
under  thcn^u 

This  loi|d  and  gjievoua  complaint  of  his  prophet  God  i^iswovs 
with  the  denunciation  of  a  severe  judgment  against  thfi  peijsona 
complained  of,  by  bringing  in  upon  tl^m  an  anny  of  the  GImI^ 
deans,  '*  that  hasty  apd  bitter  nation^ "  as  they  are  styled  in  the 
sixth  verse  of  the  first  chapter,  persons  that  should  act  all  the  in- 
solencies  upon  them,  that  victoiy  in  conjunction  with  ill-nature 
could  prompt  them  to:  men  whose  hearts  were  flint,  and  thdr 
bowels  brass;  who  knew  not  what  it  was  to  pity  or  relent,  but 
were  utter  strangers  to  humanity,  and  incapable  of  diowing  com- 
passion :  but  upon  all  these  accounts  so  much  the  fitter  to  be  in- 
strumental to  the  divine  vengeance,  now  inflamed  against  them, 
and  to  suipass,  if  possible,  the  severity  of  the  sentence  by  the 
fierceness  of  the  execution.  Which  d^adful  answer  of  God  is 
so  iar  firom  satisfying  the  prophet's  complaint,  that  it  only  exaa- 
perates  his  grief,  and  provokes  him  to  another,  in  which  he  ex- 
postulates with  God  the  method  of  this  his  judgment,  diat  he 
should  punish  the  wickedness  of  his  people  by  persons  so  much 
viler  and  wickeder  than  themselves ;  that  vice  should  be  employed 
to  punish  sin,  and  that  his  church  should  be  chastised,  and,  if  you 


wiO,  ftfenned,  by  peraons  notable  ibr  notluAg  b«t  blcMkl  aad 
mpiiie,  hiiimy  w/idobtty.  ^ 

To  diis  comt^aiiit  «lso  God  is  pleased  to  rgoin,  and  to  dear 
ihe  justice,  equity,  and  reaaon  of  nis  proceeding,  by  showing  that 
it  was  not  to  be  tated  by  the  quahfication  of  ihe  inatnimenta 
made  use  of  in  it ;  which  instruments  he  would  be  sure  to  account 
with  when  they  had  done  his  work ;  and  ll»at  as  he  desinied  his 
people  for  the  rod,  so  he  designed  the  rod  itself  fof  the  me.  He 
assares  his  prophet,  ttid  with  him  aH  pious  and  humble  persons, 
who  ooald  lift  dieir  faith  above  their  sense,  that  as  Nebuchad- 
nezzar and  his  army  were  not  for  any  wt)i4i  or  ^tty  in  tiiem<^ 
selves  suffered  to  captivate  and  trample  upon  God^  people,  and 
to  make  havoc  of  and  vent  their  ra^  against  the  church ;  so  that 
dbev  themselves  should  inftllibly  have  their  turns  in  the  coune 
dmd  circulation  of  divine  justice,  and  be  strictly  reckoned  witii 
far  their  intoleraA>le  pride,  their  insatiable  avarice,  and  their  um 
human  and  remors^ess  cruelty,  shown  in  the  spoil  and  waste 
(hey  had  made  upon  all  nations  round  about  them  fbr  the  propa- 

SOD  of  Aeir  empire,  which  they  were  still  enlarging  as  theif 
ires,  and  their  desires  as  hell,  as  it  is  eirpressea  in  the  fiffii 
verse  of  the  second  copter;  for  all  this,  I  say,  the  prophet  is 
assured  dmt  these  victorious  sons  of  Belial  i^ould  pay  severely, 
tAen  God  should  think  fit  to  rebuild  Jerusalem  upon  the  mine 
of  Babylon ;  and  to  convince  the  proud  and  the  cruel,  that  he 
neither  loves  nor  values  his  scourge,  thoafgh  he  is  sometimes  con« 
«tmined  to  use  it. 

The  words  of  the  text  contain  in  diem  a  woe  or  curse,  de* 
Aooneed  personally  and  direedy  agsinst  the  great  head  of  the 
Chaldeam  empire  Nebuchadneszar,  but  by  consequence  against 
ttie  whole  empire  itself.  The  curse  is  bod)  for  the  ground,  object, 
and  measures  of  it  connderable.  And  theiefore  I  shaD  caM  the 
prosecution  of  the  words  into  these  five  pardcuhtrt. 

I.  I  shall  diow  the  ground  or  cause  of  this  curse,  which  the 
text  declares  to  be  that  justly  abhorred  sin  c(  blood-^ildness. 

II.  I  shall  show  the  condition  of  the  person  against  whom  diia 
curae  was  denounced.  He  was  such  a  one  as  had  actually  set  up 
and  established  a  government  by  blood. 

III.  I  shaD  riiow  the  latitude  and  extent  of  the  curse,  and 
what  is  comprehended  in  it. 

iV.  I  shall  show  the  reasons  why  a  curse  or  woe  is  so  pecu- 
liatly  denounced  against  this  sin. 

V.  And  hady,  I  shall  apply  all  briefly  to  the  present  sad  oc- 
caaioii. 

I.  And  first  Ibr  the  grmmd  and  cmn  of  the  curte  htrt  dimimcidj 
trfuch  was  die  ciying,  crimson  sin  of  bloodshed ;  a  sin,  in  the 
haired  and  detestation  of  which  heaven  and  earth  seem  to  strive 
ibr  the  mastery.    The  first  great  disturbance  in  the  world  after 
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the  fall  of  man  was  by  a  mufderer;  whom  the  vengeance  of  Qod. 
pursued  to  that  degree,  that  he  professed  that  '^  his  punishment 
was  greater  than  he  could  bear,''  though  he  himself  could  not 
say,  that  it  was  greater  than  he  had  deserved.    Accordingljr  in  all 
succeeding  generations  it  has  still  been  the  care  of  Providencey 
both  by  ciiol  and  religious  means,  to  extinguish  all  principles 
of  savageness  in  the  minds  of  men,  and  to  make  friendship  and 
tenderness  over  men's  lives  a  great  part  of  religion.      But  by- 
nothing  has  this  been  so  highly  endeavoured  as  by  the  rules  and 
constitution  of  Christianity,  the  last  and  noblest  revelation  that 
God  has  made  of  his  mind  and  will  to  the  sons  of  men.     In 
which  all  acts  of  fierceness,  violence,  and  barbarity  are  so  strictly 
provided  against,  that  there  are  few  injuries  in  which  patience 
and  sufferance  are  not  recommended  instead  of  the  most  just  and 
reasonable  pretensions  to  revenge :  nay,  and  so  very  tender  is   it 
of  men's  Uves,  that  it  secures  them  against  the   very  first  ap- 
proaches and  preparations  to  murder,   oy  dashing   even  angpry 
thoughts,    and    denouncing    damnation    to    vilifying,   provoking 
words:  so  that  we  have  both  law  and  gospel  equdly  rising  up 
against  this  monstrous  sin :   and  the  sentence  of  ooth  confinned 
by  the  eternal  voice  of  reason  speaking  in  the  law  of  nations: 
and  so  all  passing  this  concurrent  jud^ent,  that  whosoever  sheds 
man's  blood,  ought  by  man  to  have  his  blood  shed.    A  judgment 
made  up  of  all  £e  justice  and  equity  that  it  is  possible  for  reason 
and  religion  to  infuse  into  a  law. 

But  now  the  execution  of  this  law  being  upon  no  grounds  of 
reason  to  be  committed  to  every  private  hand,  God  has  found  it 
necessary  to  deposite  it  only  in  the  hands  of  his  vicegerents,  whom 
he  entrusts  and  deputes  as  his  lieutenants  in  the  government 
and  protection  of  the  several  societies  of  mankind ;  and  so  both 
to  ennoble  and  guard  their  sceptres,  by  appropriating  to  the 
same  hands  the  use  of  the  sword  of  justice  too.  From  which 
it  follows,  that  the  law  has  not  the  same  aspect  upon  sovereign 
princes,  that  it  has  upon  the  rest  of  men;  nor  that  the  sword 
can,  by  any  mortal  power,  be  authorized  a^nst  the  life  of  him 
to  whom  me  sole  use  of  it  is  by  divine  right  ascribed.  Upon 
which  account,  if  it  so  fall  out  that  a  prince  invades  either  the 
estate  or  life  of  a  subject,  that  law,  that  draws  the  sword  of 
justice  upon  the  life  of  any  private  person  doing  the  same  thines, 
has  no  power  or  efficacy  at  all  to  do  the  same  execution  upon  me 
supreme  magistrate,  whose  supremacy,  allowbg  him  neither 
equal  nor  superior,  renders  all  legal  acts  of  punii^ment  or  coer- 
cion upon  him  (the  nature  of  which  is  still  to  descend)  utterly 
impossible. 

But  what !  does  God  then  approve,  or  at  least  connive  at  those 
wicked  actions  in  princes,  that  he  so  severely  takes  revenue  of  in 
others  ?  No,  certainly,  the  guilt  is  the  same  in  both,  and  under 
an  equal  abhorrence  with  God,  and  shall  equally  be  accounted 
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for ;  but  the  difierence  is  this,  that  while  God  punishes  inferior 
•malefactors  by  the  hands  of  princes,  he  takes  the  punishment  of 
princes  wholly  into  his  own :  and  surely  no  guilty  person  is  like 
to  speed  at  all  the  better  for  having  his  cause  brought  before  him 
who  has  an  infinite  wisdom  to  search  into,  and  an  infinite  power 
to  revenge  his  guilt.  It  is  God's  prerogative  to  be  the  sole  judge 
of  princes,  and  heaven  only  is  that  high  court  of  justice,  where 
kings  can  be  legally  arraigned,  tried,  and  condemned.  God  has 
woes  enough  in  store  to  humble  the  hishest  and  the  proudest 
tyrant,  without  needing  the  assistance  of  any  of  his  rebel  sub- 
jects; and  therefore  such  courses  for  the  curbing  or  pulling 
down  of  princes  is  neither  the  cause  of  God  nor  the  defence  of 
religion,  but  the  doctrine  of  devils,  and  the  dictates  of  that 
-which  in  the  judgment  of  God  himself  is  worse  than  witchcraft. 
For  be  a  king  never  so  savage,  bloody,  or  unjust,  he  is,  under  all 
these  respects,  to  be  looked  upon  as  a  plague  or  a  punishment  sent 
by  God  upon  the  people,  whose  duty  I  am  sure  is  to  submit,  be 
the  punishment  what  it  will.  And  however,  that  nation  is  like 
to  find  but  a  strange  recovery,  be  its  distemper  what  it  wiU,  if 
its  cure  must  be  a  rebellion. 

II.  The  second  thing  to  be  con^dered  is,  the  condition  of  the 
person  against  whom  this  woe  or  curse  is  denounced.  He  was  such 
a  one  as  had  actually  established  a  government  and  built  a  cit^ 
with  blood.  We  know  that  as  soon  as  Cain  had  murdered  his 
brother,  he  presently  betook  himself  to  the  building  of  a  city. 
And  so  indeed  it  falls  out,  that  bloodiness  has  usually  a  con* 
nexion  with  buildbg,  and  that  upon  some  ground  of  reason : 
forasmuch  as  men,  by  shedding  of  blood,  are  enabled  to  build 
cities,  and  set  up  governments;  and  then  because  such  cities 
being  once  built,  ana  governments  set  up,  do  secure  the  sheddera 
of  bbod  from  the  vengeance  due  to  their  sin.  The  person  here 
spoken  of  I  am  sure  eminently  served  his  turn  by  his  cruelty  and 
bloodiness  in  both  these  respects,  as  having  thereby  reared,  or  at 
least  hugely  augmented  the  most  magnificent  city  that  ever  was ; 
even  Babylon,  me  stupendous  metropolis  of  the  eastern  monarchy, 
then  the  governess  of  the  world :  a  city  so  strong  and  great,  that 
it  might  well  promise  its  builder  sufficient  defence  against  any 
mortal  power,  that  should  presume  to  call  him  to  account  for  any 
of  those  slaughters  and  depredations,  by  which  he  had  been 
enabled  thus  to  build  it.  So  that  it  is  not  for  nothing,  that  the 
prophet  here  expresses  the  whole  Chaldean  monarchy  by  this 
city,  which  was  of  such  incredible  strength,  gloiy,  and  vast 
dimensions,  that  it  might  well  pass  for  one  of  the  wonders  of 
the  world,  and  render  it  almost  doubtfiil  whether  Babylon 
should  be  accounted  in  the  Chaldean  empire,  or  the  Chaldean 
empire  be  said  to  be  in  Babylon.  The  account  the  world 
has    had    of    the    Assyrian    monarchy,    the    first    and    greatert 
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of  an  the  four,  is  indeed  but  dmall  a&d  imperfect ;  but  so  ftr  as  the 
scattered  fmgments  of  antiquity  have  been  able  to  inform  us,  w^ 
may  ^ess  at  the  unparaUeled  greatness  of  the  stnicture,  by  thii 
magnificence  of  its  remains.  For  if  we  consider  the  spacioosnesB 
of  this  city  of  Babylon,  it  is  reported  to  have  been  about  four  him* 
dred  and  nfiy-eight  of  our  Engli^  miles  in  circuit :  yea,  so  exceed* 
ing  wide  and  ample  was  it,  that  three  days  after  it  was  taken,  one 
part  of  the  city  knew  nothing  of  what  hacl  befallen  the  other.  The 
wall  that  encompassed  it  was  two  hundred  cubits  hi^,  and  so  tfaidk* 
withal  that  two  coaches  might  meet  upon  the  breadth  of  it  It 
<q)ened  itself  at  a  hundred  gates,  and  those  all  of  brass ;  whick 
whole  wall  was  the  work  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  diough  fisJsely  as* 
oribed  to  Semiramis.  Add  to  all  this,  the  horH  pensikgy  arfs 
miraculous  emulation  of  nature,  that  is,  vast  gardens  and  woods 
planted  upon  the  battlements  of  towers,  and  bearing  trees  fifty  fool 
m  height ;  such  prodigious  instances  of  the  grandeur  of  this  city 
have  the  most  authentic  historians,  both  Greek  and  Latin,  trans- 
mitted to  us.  So  that  Nebuchadnezzar  might  well  vaunt  himself, 
upon  the  survey  of  such  a  mighty  structure,  as  in  Daniel  iv.  29,  30^ 
we  find  that  he  does  to  some  purpose ;  where  we  have  him  walking 
in  the  palace  of  his  kingdom,  and  thus  braving  it  to  himself:  "Is 
not  this  great  Babylon,  &at  I  have  built  for  the  house  of  my  Idn^ 
dom,  and  by  the  mieht  of  my  power  P"  Words  that  sumcioitty 
declare  the  speaker  of  them  to  have  litHe  regarded  either  God  or 
man.  And  surely  while  he  uttered  them,  he  thought  himself  in  a 
condition  rather  to  rival  and  defy  heaven,  than  to  fear  it,  and  fiir 
above  the  reach  of  all  woes  or  curses. 

But  when  God  shall  send  a  curse,  it  shall  go  with  a  vengeanoei 
and  make  its  way  into  the  very  heart  of  Babylon,  climb  its  high 
walls,  and  break  throuf^  its  brass  gates,  and  drive  the  tyrul 
widi  these  very  words  in  his  mouth  from  his  throne  and  all  his 
imperial  glories,  to  herd  it  with  the  beasts  of  the  field,  till  a 
better  mind  should  fit  him  for  a  better  condition.  F<Mr  it  is  worth 
our  observing,  that  God  takes  a  peculiar  delight  to  surprise  and 
seize  upon  a  great  guilt  in  the  height  of  its  pride  and  bravery, 
and  in  the  very  midst  of  all  its  strengths  and  presumed  securities. 
He  delights  to  commission  hb  curse  to  arrest  a  bloody  Ahab,  just 
as  he  is  going  to  take  possession  of  the  price  of  blood,  and  to 
dash  out  the  brains  of  a  murderous  Abimelech  in  tiie  very  head 
of  his  army.  These  are  the  triumphs  of  judgment,  and  the 
glorious  trophies  of  blood-revenging  justice. 

m.  The  third  tiling  proposed  was,  to  show  M€  hditude  and 
extent  of  this  woe  or  curse,  and  what  is  comprehended  in  U.  Con* 
ceroing  which  there  is  no  doubt  but  it  includes  the  miseries  of 
both  worlds,  present  and  fiiture.  And  if  we  go  no  further  than 
the  present,  it  is  grievous  enough,  and  made  up  of  these  following 
ingredients: 
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1.  That  it  fastens  a  general  hatred  and  detestation  upon  saek 
's  persons.  For  cruelty  and  bloodiness^  armed  ^t^  poi9«r, 
IS  the  proper  motive  and  the  dreadful  object  of  men's  fears ;  and 
lear  and  batnd  Qsurily  keep  c<Mnpany;  it  being  very  hard^  if 
not  impossible,  to  assign  that  person,  who  has  not  the  same  sham 
and  proportion  in  men's  hatred,  that  he  has  in  their  fears.  Eveiy 
Brian  flies  from  such  a  one,  as  from  a  public  ruin,  or  a  walkmg 
calamitjr,  who,  which  wa^  soever  he  turns  himself,  both  kxdes 
aiid  bnngs  certain  desolation.  He  converses  amongst  the  living 
as  an  enemy  to  men's  lives :  as  a  sword  or  a  dagger,  which  Ami 
nestfer  it  comes,  the  more  dangerous  it  is. 

Cruelty  alarms  and  calls  up  all  the  passions  of  human  natufe^ 
aod  puts  them  into  a  posture  of  hostility  and  defiance.  Eveiy 
heart  swells  against  a  tyrant,  as  against  a  common  enemy  of 
mankind,  and  blood  rises  at  the  sight  of  blood ;  and  certainly  it 
is  noDt  of  the  least  of  miseries  for  a  man  to  be  justly  hated ; 
for  though  it  be  tied  up  and  restrained  from  its  utmost  eflects, 
yet  the  very  breathings  of  it  are  malignant,  the  ^ent  grud|tngB 
and  ^ancings  of  it  are  ominous  and  fatal.  A  great  part  of  the 
happiness  of  this  life  is,  to  enjoy  a  free  and  amicable  converse 
with  such  as  live  about  us;  and  therefore  an  ingenuous  nature 
cannot  but  account  it  a  real  plague,  to  see  a  cloud  in  evefy 
countenance  he  beholds;  to  observe  the  black  and  lowering 
aspects  of  a  reserved  malice,  and,  as  it  were,  to  read  his  doom  in 
every  face,  and  to  gather  his  fortune  from  another's  forehead. 

Who  so  hated  as  Cain,  Nebuchadnezzar,  Saul,  Herod,  and 
such  other  bloodsuckers?  All  the  gloty  6f  their  power  and 
ma^ificence  was  smothered  in  the  hatred  of  their  cruelty, 
deriving  a  just  hatred  upon  their  persons ;  for  it  is  the  concern- 
meni  of  mankind,  and  of  humanity  itself,  to  abhor  such  destroyers. 
He  that  shows  the  power  he  has  over  men's  Kves  only  by  taking 
them  away,  must  not  think  to  command  or  reign  over  their  affec- 
tions. Neither  is  this  hatred  without  an  equal  scorn;  for  the 
same  temper  that  is  cruel  is  also  sordid  and  degenerous,  and  con- 
sequently as  fit  an  object  for  contempt.  What  so  cruel,  and  withal 
so  base,  as  a  wolf?  But  on  the  other  side,  true  worth  and  forti- 
tude is  never  bloody.  Gold,  the  noblest  of  metals,  is  healing 
aod  restorative;  and  it  is  only  iron,  the  vilest,  with  which  we 
wound  and  destroy. 

Let  diis  therefore  be  the  first  ingredient  of  the  woe  discharged 
against  the  tyrant  and  bloody  person,  to  be  universally  hated  and 
scorned ;  to  go  no  whither,  but  with  a  retinue  of  curses  at  his 
heels;  to  be  murdered  in  the  wishes,  and  assassinated  in  the  very 
looks  of  his  subjects.  He  who  is  a  monster,  and  an  exception 
from  human  nature,  may  perhaps  count  this  nothing,  and  say, 
with  Lucius  Sylla,  the  murdering,  proscribmg  dictator  of  Rome, 
Oderiftd  drnii  metwemi;  but  he  that  is  sensible  that  man  was  bom 
for  society,  that  is,  to  love  and  to  be  loved,  must  in  this  case  look 
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Upon  himself  as  an  outlaw  and  an  exile  from  the  converee,  and 
consequently  from  the  felicity  and  proper  enjoyments  of  man* 
kind. 

2.  The  second  ingredient  of  the  woe  here  denounced  against 
bloody  persons  is,  ^e  torment  of  continual  jealousy  and  suspi- 
cion. He  that  is  injurious  is  naturally  suspicious;  and  he  that 
knows  that  he  deserves  enemies,  will  always  suppose  that  he  has 
them,  and  perhaps  at  length  by  suspecting  come  to  make  them 
so.  But  now,  is  it  not  the  height  of  misery  thus  like  a  wild 
beast  still  to  fear  and  to  be  feared  ?  for  the  mind  to  be  perpetually 
struggling  with  its  own  surmises,  and  first  to  create  torments,  and 
then  to  feel  them  ?  The  breast  of  a  tyrant  is  like  a  sea,  it 
swallows  up  and  devours  others,  and  is  still  restless,  troubled,  and 
unquiet  in  itself.  Could  Herod  the  Great  be  more  poorly  and 
basely  unhappy,  than  to  be  afraid  of  poor  sucking  infants,  and  not 
to  think  himself  safe  in  the  throne,  unless  he  stormed  nurseries 
and  invaded  cradles  ?  A  kingdom  can  be  desirable  upon  no  other 
account,  but  because  it  seems  to  command  more  of  the  materials 
of  happiness,  and  to  aflbrd  greater  opportunities  of  satisfaction 
to  the  desires  of  a  rational  nature,  dian  can  possibly  be  had 
in  any  inferior  condition.  But  now  what  real  happiness  can 
that  prince  or  great  man  find,  that  has  his  mind  depraved  into 
such  a  jealous,  suspicious  temper?  What  can  all  the  enjoy- 
ments of  a  court  or  kingdom  profit,  when  the  tormentor  within 
shall  embitter  them  all,  and  the  paleness  of  fear  and  death  sit 
perpetually  upon  his  heart  ?  What  pleasure  can  it  afibrd  to  cast 
roses  into  that  bosom,  that  feels  the  gnawings  of  the  wolf?  And 
therefore  if  the  tyrant  is  brought  to  this  pass,  as  to  feel  the  re- 
flections of  his  tyranny  over  others  in  that  which  his  own  jeal- 
ousy exercises  upon  himself,  and  if  his  own  thoughts  plot  and 
conspire  against  lum,  his  veiy  diadem  is  but  a  splendid  mockery, 
his  throne  a  rack,  and  all  his  royalty  nothing  else  but  a  great  and 
ms^ificent  miseiy. 

S,  The  third  ingredient  denounced  against  him  that  endeavours 
to  raise  and  settle  a  government  with  blood  is,  the  shortness  and 
certain  dissolution  of  the  government  that  he  endeavours  so  to 
establish.  There  is  no  way  by  which  God  so  usually  punishes 
villanous  designs,  as  the  disappointment  of  them,  by  those  very 
methods  and  instruments  by  which  they  were  to  have  been  accom- 
plished.  It  is,  as  I  may  so  say,  the  great  sport  of  Providence, 
to  ruin  unjust  titles  and  usurped  government  by  their  veiy  sup- 
ports. But  of  all  the  means  employed  by  tyrants  for  this 
purpose,  there  is  none  so  frequently  made  use  of,  though  none  so 
often  proves  fatal  to  the  user,  as  this  of  savageness  and  cruelty ; 
innocent  blood  always  proving  but  a  bad  cement  to  build  the  wails 
of  a  city  with.  For  how  do  such  governments  pass  the  world 
like  so  many  furious  blasts  of  wind,  violent  and  short!  as  it  were 
out  of  breath  and  expiring  with  their  own  violence.     How  do 
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tyrants,  having  by  much  blood  and  rapine  advanced  themselves 
to  the  sovereign  power  of  a  kingdom,  like  so  many  fatal  comets 
slune  and  blaze,  and  fright  the  world  below  them,  in  those  upper 
re^ons  for  a  while,  but  still  portend  their  own  downfall  and 
destruction!  For  was  it  not  thus  with  those  traitorous  captains 
of  Israel,  who  kinged  themselves  by  slaying  their  masters  and 
reigning  in  their  stead  ?  How  quickly  was  their  usurped  govern- 
ment at  an  end !  How  soon  did  they  meet  with  others,  who  did 
the  like  for  them!  Had  Zimri  peace,  who  slew  Ins  master? 
Such  governments  quickly  fall  and  moulder  away,  like  clods  dis-* 
solved  with  blood. 

Was  it  not  thus  also  with  Cinna  and  Marius,  and  afterwards 
with  Sylla  himself,  who  had  nothing  of  Dictator  Perpetuus  but 
the  name? 

How  soon  was  the  family  of  bloody  Saul  extinct!  And  for 
Herod  the  Great,  did  not  the  same  cruelty,  for  which  he  deserved 
to  be  childless,  almost  make  him  so  ?  Archelaus,  the  only  son  he 
left,  succeeding  but  to  part  of  his  kingdom,  and  that  too  but  for 
a  short  time.  And  when  afterwards  Herod  Antipas  the  tetrarch 
was  routed  and  lost  all  his  army  in  a  war  with  Aretas  kin^  of 
Arabia ;  and  when  by  the  subtlety  of  Agrippa  he  was  outwitted 
and  outed  of  all,  and  also  banished,  Josephus  himself  says,  that 
even  the  Jews  ascribed  all  this  to  a  divine  vengeance  upon  him 
for  the  barbarous  and  unjust  murder  of  John  the  Baptist. 

And  for  the  Jews  memselves,  does  not  Christ,  in  the  veiy 
same  place  in  which  he  foretells  the  ruin  and  destruction  of  Je- 
rusalem, upbraid  that  bloody  city  with  her  '^  killing  God's  pro- 
phets, and  stoning  those  that  were  sent  unto  her  ?" 

And  lasdy,  whereas  the  high-priest  counselled  the  putting  of 
Christ  to  death,  lest  otherwise  the  Romans  should  come  upon 
them,  and  destroy  both  their  nation  and  government ;  is  it  not 
evident  to  any  one  not  obstinately  blind,  that  the  very  guilt  of 
his  blood  brought  that  destruction  upon  them  from  the  Romans, 
who  not  long  after  sacked  their  city,  burnt  the  temple,  killed, 
crucified,  sold,  and  dispersed  the  inhabitants ;  that  is,  used  them 
as  they  had  used  Christ,  till  at  length  they  took  away  both  their 
pJace  and  nation  ?  "  Woe  to  the  bloody  city,"  says  the  prophet,  in 
£zek.  xxiv.  6. 

The  sin  of  blood  is  a  destroying,  wasting,  murdering  sin; 
murdering  others,  besides  those  whom  it  kiUs ;  it  breaks  the 
back  of  governments,  sinks  families,  destroys  for  the  future, 
reaches  into  successions,  and  cuts  oflT  posterities. 

4.  The  fourth  ingredient  of  the  woe  here  denounced  against 
the  bloody  builders  of  governments,  is  the  sad  and  dismal  end 
that  usually  attends  such  persons.  He  that  delights  to  swim  in 
blood  is  for  the  most  part  at  length  drowned  in  it ;  and  there  is 
a  kind  of  fatal  circulation  by  which  blood  frequently  wheehi 
about  and  returns  upon  the  shedder  of  it.    How  did  Cyus  the 
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Persian  Tmfy  this  by  a  peculiar  sig&lficancv  of  death,  having  his 
head  cut  off  and  thrown  into  a  tub  of  olood !  How  did  the 
fratricide  Romulus  die,  being  torn  in  pieces  by  the  senate !  How 
did  Sjrila  expire  in  a  murdering  fit,  causing  one  to  be  strangled 
before  him  in  his  chamber,  and  with  that  passion  so  disturbing 
himself,  and  enraging  his  distemper,  that  within  a  few  hours  he 
breadied  oat  his  own  oloody  soul  f  And,  to  come  to  the  sacred 
story,  how  did  Samuel  treat  Agag  ?  '*  As  thy  sword  has  made 
many  childless,  so  shall  thy  mother  be  childless  amonsst  women.  ^ 
And  then  for  Herod  the  Great,  who  so  barbarously  murdered 
those  poor  innocents ;  he  died  indeed  in  his  bed,  as  well  as  our 
late  grand  regicide ;  bat  with  so  much  horror  and  disaster,  that 
for  some  days  before  he  died  he  snatched  at  a  knife,  to  have 
murdered,  or  rather  to  have  killed  himself;  and  so  to  have  done 
that,  which  only  wanted  another  and  a  higher  hand,  to  have 
made  it  a  just  execution.  But  upon  none  did  the  revengins^ 
hand  of  divine  justice  appear  more  signally  than  upon  Herod 
Agrippa,  mentioned  in  the  twelfth  of  the  Acts ;  who,  to  please 
the  Jews,  and  thereby  to  confirm  himself  in  his  kingdom,  having 
slain  James,  the  brother  of  John,  with  the  sword,  proceeded 
to  take  Peter  also.  But  we  read  in  what  terrible  strange 
manner,  even  in  the  height  of  his  pride  and  gloiy,  he  was  smote 
by  Grod,  infested  with  worms,  and  made  a  living  carcass ;  thus 
anticipating  the  efiects  of  death,  and  suflering  the  curse  of  the 
grave,  before  be  descended  into  the  m>und. 

Should  I  endeavour  to  give  a  full  rehearsal  of  all  such  like 
instances,  I  must  transcribe  the  stories  of  all  times,  which  are 
scarce  fuller  of  pages,  than  of  examples  of  this  land.  Blood 
seldom  escapes  revenge,  since  it  is  so  easily  followed  and  found  out 
by  its  own  traces.  And  thus  much  for  the  third  thing  proposed  ; 
which  was,  to  show  the  latitude  and  extent  of  the  curse  or  woe 
here  denounced  against  bloody  persons,  and  the  several  plagues 
comprehended  in  it.  I  come  now  to  the  fourth  particular^ 
which  is, 

IV.  To  show  the  reasons  why  a  curse  or  woe  is  so  peculinrly 
dmawiced  against  this  m.  Many  may  be  assigned,  but  I  shaQ 
produce  only  these : 

1.  The  nrst  is,  because  the  sin  of  bloodshed  makes  the  most 
direct  breach  upon  human  society,  of  which  the  providence  of 
Qod  owns  the  peculiar  cans  and  protection.  Concerning  which 
we  must  observe,  that  eveiy  man  has  naturally  a  right  to  enjoy 
such  things  as  are  suitable  to,  and  required  by  the  rational  appe- 
tites of  his  nature ;  in  the  dne  and  lawful  satisfaction  of  which 
properly  consists  his  well-being  in  this  world,  which  is  every 
man's  oirthright  by  an  irrevocable  charter  from  God  and  nature. 
For  whosoever  is  bom,  has  a  ridit  to  live ;  and  whosoever  has  a 
li^t  to  live,  has  a  right  also  to  live  weU.    Now  that  men  might 
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tiie  better  secure  both  their  fives  oi  beixig,  and  withal  compass 
such  lawful  satisfactioas  to  themselyes^  as  should  be  requisite  to 
tiieir  well-being,  they  first  entered  into  aocletj ,  and  then,  to  pre« 
serve  society,  put  themselves  under  goveiament.  So  that  the 
end  of  society  is  a  man's  enjoyment  of  himself,  and  the  end  of 

Sovemment  is  society.  Tor  in  the  first  and  most  natural  inten- 
on  of  it,  no  governor,  merely  as  such,  is  made  absolute  lord  ot 
ttie  lives  or  proprietor  of  the  estates  of  those  whom  he  governs, 
but  onl^  a  trustee  by  God  to  secure  them  in  the  firee  possession 
and  enjoyment  of  both.  And  therefore  that  governor  that  wrings 
away  a  man's  estate,  or  destroys  his  life,  not  vet  fbifeitBd  to  the 
community  he  lives  in  by  any  crime,  is  in  Goa^a  acoount  a  thief 
and  a  murderer,  and  so  shaU  hereafter  he  dealt  with  by  him  as 
such ;  though  in  the  mean  time,  as  I  said  befiofe,  neither  reason 
nor  religion  can  authorize  the  subjects  to  revenge  these  injuries 
upon  their  governor. 

From  whence  we  learn  the  reason  why  Qod  so  much  concerns 
himself  to  punish  the  unjust  sbedder  of  blood ;  first,  because  he 
is  the  ^eat  trespasser  upon  human  society,  by  being  destructive 
to  die  lives  of  men ;  and  next,  because  if  he  who  is  so,  chances 
to  be  a  sovereign  prince,  there  is  no  provision  in  the  ordinary 
course  of  human  justice  to  call  such  a  de^royer  to  account 

As  for  the  life  of  man,,  it  is  an  eiyoyment  in  comparison  of 
which  nature  scarce  values  all  others;  this  is  the  very  apple  of 
his  eye,  sensible  of  the  least  touch,  and  irrecoverable  after  the 
first  loss.  For  if  a  man  loses  his  estate,  he  may  get  another,  and 
if  he  loses  his  reputation,  he  may  perhaps  recover  it ;  or  if  ha 
cannot,  he  may  live  without  it,  not  very  happily  indeed,  but  yet 
he  ma^  live.  But  if  the  tyrant  takes  away  his  life,  there  is  no 
retrieving  of  that ;  this  sweeps  away  being  and  well-being  at  <me 
blow ;  the  dying  man  parts  with  all  at  one  breath,  and  is  but  one 
remove  from  annihilation ;  not  so  much  as  his  very  thoughts  re- 
maining, but  they  also  perish,  Psalm  cxlvi.  4*  And  now  whea 
a  tyrant  by  shedding  blood  has  provoked  civil  justice,  and  by 
shedding  so  much  has  put  himself  beyond  the  reach  of  it^  does 
not  the  matter  itself  seem  to  appeal  to  a  superior  Providence,  t» 
invoke  the  justice  of  heaven  to  m.9k;e  bare  its  arm  in  the  belnlf 
of  injured  and  oppressed  right  i 

Blood  certainJv  shall  not  go  unrevenged^  thou|^  it  be  die 

Seatest  Herod  that  sheds  it,  and  the  meanest  infant  that  loses  it'; 
Qugh  whole  parliaments  and  annies  shall  conspire  against  the^ 
life  of  the  innocent  and  the  helpless^  Briefly,  it  belongs  to  God^ 
a^  ^e  supreme  §[overnor  of  the  world,  to  revenue  such  gnuid  and> 
unnatural  violations  of  the  societiea  of  mankind,  committfsd  to- 
the  tuition  of  his  providence^ 

2.  The  second  reason  why  God  ao  peouliarlv  denounces  a  woe. 
against  the  sm  of  bloodiness^  is  not  only  for  the  malignity  of  the 
sin  itself,  but  also  foip  the  mnligmtyof  tho^  sina  tb|t  abn^  at** 
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ways  go  in  conjunction  with  it,  particularly  for  the  abhorred  sins 
of  fraud,  deceitfulness,  and  hypocrisy.  The  two  great  things 
that  make  such  a  breach  upon  the  peace  and  settlement  of  the 
world  are  force  and  fraud.  For  all  men  that  are  miserable  become 
so  either  by  being  driven  or  cheated  out  of  their  enjoyments. 
Hence  the  Spirit  of  God,  in  Psalm  Ir.  25,  joins  the  bloody  and 
deceitful  man  together.  And  does  not  Christ  himself  call  Herod^ 
that  murdered  John  the  Baptist,  "  fox ;"  a  beast  notable  for  his 
craft,  as  well  as  for  sucking  of  blood  ? 

If  we  look  into  history,  we  shall  scarce  find  any  one  remark- 
ably cruel,  who  was  not  also  noted  for  his  dissimulation.  But 
we  need  not 'much  trouble  histories;  for  has  not  all  the  blood* 
shed  amongst  us,  from  the  blood  of  the  prince  to  that  of  the 
peasant,  issued  from  the  most  devout  pretences  of  reformation  ? 
Has  not  the  nation  been  massacred  by  sanctified  murderers,  who 
came  into  the  field  masked  with  covenants  and  protestations, 

auotine  scripture  while  they  cut  throats,  and  singing  psalms  while 
ley  plundered  towns ;  destroying  their  princess  armies  and  shoot- 
ing at  his  person,  while  in  the  mean  time  they  swore  that  they 
fought  for  him  ? 

But  this  way  and  method  of  proceeding  is  but  natural.  For 
men  must  be  first  deceived  out  of  their  ^ards  and  defences,  be* 
fore  they  can  be  exposed  to  the  utmost  violences.  The  bird  must 
be  caught  in  the  snare,  and  the  fish  beguiled  with  the  bait,  before 
they  can  be  killed. 

But  now  there  is  scarce  any  thing  that  God  hates  more  tho- 
rou^ly,  and  punishes  more  severely,  than  deceit  and  falseness: 
for  it  IS  most  properly  a  defiance  of  God;  who  is  always  either 
solemnly  invoved,  or  at  least  tacitly  supposed,  for  the  great  wit- 
ness of  the  sincerity  of  men's  dealings :  and  if  men  use  not  truth 
in  these,  the  great  bond  of  converse  is  dissolved.  No  wonder 
therefore  if  bloodiness  draw  after  it  such  a  woe,  having  always 
such  a  sin  in  its  company,  and  if  the  curse  falls  heavy,  being  pro- 
cured by  two  of  the  greatest  sins  in  the  closest  conjunction. 

And  thus  much  ror  the  fourth  particular,  which  was  to  show 
the  several  ingredients  contained  within  the  compass  or  latitude 
of  the  curse  or  woe  here  denounced.    I  descend  now  to, 

y.  The  fifOi  and  last,  which  is,  to  apply  all  to  this  present  occa^ 
Mon.  I  show  at  the  beginning,  that  ever  since  the  creation  of 
mankind,  God  has  all  along  manifested  such  a  solicitous  care  for 
the  lives  of  men,  the  noblest  of  all  his  creatures,  that  he  has  not 
secured  them  onlv  bv  severe  laws  established  against  murder,  but 
also  by  making  kinaness,  mercy,  and  benevolence  a  great  part  of 
religion ;  and  of  all  other  religions,  has  he  chiefly  woven  tiiese 
excellent  and  beni^  qualities  into  the  very  heart  and  vital  con- 
stitution of  Christianity.  By  how  much  the  more  detestable, 
md  for  ever  accursed,  must  those  miscreants  appear,  who  have 
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slurred  and  bespattered  the  best,  tbe  purest,  and  most  peaceable 
of  all  religions,  by  entitling  it  to  all  the  rapines  they  have  acted, 
and  all  the  blood  they  have  imbrued  their  hands  in,  as  shed  by 
the  immediate  impulse  of  God's  Spirit,  and  for  the  defence  and 
preservation  of  religion!  How  much  this  nation  has  been  con- 
cerned in  this  black  charge,  we  need  no  other  argument  than  this 
&tal  day  to  convince  us;  on  which  was  acted  the  most  disloyal, 
barbarous,  and  inhuman  piece  of  villany,  and  that  with  all  the  so- 
lemn disguises  of  piety  and  religion,  tbat  mortal  men  were  ever 
ret  guilty  of,  since  there  was  such  a  thing  as  sovereignty  acknow- 
edged,  or  such  a  thing  as  religion  professed  upon  the  mce  of  the 
earm. 

But  to  show  further  how  close  and  home  the  subject-matter 
of  the  text  comes  to  the  bumness  of  this  annual  solemnity,  we 
will  survey  the  correspondence  that  is  between  them,  as  to  the 
three  main  things  contained  in  the  words.  Tbe  first  was  a 
charge  of  unjust  efiusion  of  blood.  The  second  was  the  end  or 
design  for  which  it  was  shed,  namely,  the  setting  up  of  a  govern- 
ment. And  the  third  and  last  was  a  woe  or  curse  denounced 
against  the  person  that  endeavours  to  establish  himself  by  such  a 
course. 

As  for  the  first,  we  must  know,  that  all  unjust  bloodshed  is 
twofold.  1.  Either,  public,  and  acted  by  and  upon  a  community, 
as  in  war.  Or,  2.  Personal,  in  the  assassination  of  any  parti- 
cular man. 

1.  As  for  that  which  is  public;  it  is  as  certain,  that  he  who 
takes  away  a  man's  life  in  a  war,  commenced  upon  an  unjust  cause, 
and  without  just  authority,  is  as  truly  a  murderer,  as  he  that  en- 
ters his  neighbour's  house,  and  there  stabs  him  within  his  own 
walls.  And  as  for  the  late  war,  upon  the  account  of  all  laws 
both  of  God  and  man,  whether  we  respect  the  cause  for  which  it 
was  raised,  which  was,  the  removal  of  grievances,  where  there 
were  none^  or  the  persons  that  carried  it  on,  who  were  subjects 
armed  agamst  their  prince,  it  was  in  all  the  parts  and  circum- 
stances of  it  a  perfect,  open,  and  most  barefaced  rebellion.  For 
not  all  the  Calvins,  Bezas,  Knoxes,  Buchanans,  or  Parseus's  iii 
Christendom,  with  all  their  principles  of  anarchy  and  democracy, 
80  studiously  maintained  in  their  respective  writmgs,  can  by  any 
solid  reason  make  out  the  lawfulness  of  subjects  taking  arms 
against  their  prince.  For  if  govenunent  be  the  effect  and  pro- 
duct of  reason,  it  is  impossible  for  disobedience  to  found  itself 
upon  reason :  and  therefore  our  rebels  found  it  necessaxy  to  balk 
and  decry  this,  and  to  fetch  a  warrant  for  all  their  villanies  firom 
ecstasy  and  mspiration.  But  besides,  if  we  translate  the  whole 
matter  from  the  merit  of  the  cause  to  that  of  the  person,  no  peo- 
ple under  heaven  had  less  ground  to  complain  of,  much  less  to 
n^t  against  .their  prince,  than  the  Endiah  then  had,  who  at  that 
time  swimmed  in  a  full  enjoyment  of  all  things  but  a  thankfii! 
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mfaid ;  BO  prince's  reign  haying  ever  put  subjects  into  a  condition 
so  like  that  of  princes,  as  the  peaceable  part  of  the  reign  of  king 
Qiailes  the  First ;  which  indeed  was  the  true  cause  that  made  them 
kick  at  those  breasts  that  fed  them,  and  strike  at  that  royal  oak  un 
der  whose  shadow  they  enjoyed  so  much  ease,  plenty,  and  prosperi^. 

2.  The  other  sort  of  unjust  bloodshed  is,  the  assassination  of 
particular  persons :  and  had  not  our  bloodsuckers  their  slau^ter- 
houses  and  courts  of  mock  justice,  as  well  as  the  high  places  of 
the  field,  to  act  their  butcheries  upon?  Strafford  and  Canter- 
bury lead  the  way,  both  as  forerunners  of,  and  introductions  to 
ike  shedding  of  a  more  sacred  blood,  the  stain  of  which  will  dye 
the  English  calendar  for  ever,  and  the  ciy  of  which  sober  persons 
much  fear  continues  stiU,  and  rings  aloud  in  heaven,  whatsoever 
arts  have  been  used,  and  still  are,  to  silence  it  here  on  eardu 
For  it  was  the  blood  of  one,  who  had  diose  two  things  eminently 
in  conjunction,  either  of  which  alone  should  be  a  simicient  safe- 
guard to  the  life  of  him  that  has  them,  to  wit,  innocence  and 
sovereignty.  For  innocence  ought  to  protect  the  life  of  the 
meaner  subject,  and  sovereignty  to  secure  the  person  of  the 
highest  crimmal.  But  we  scorn  that  word  when  we  spedk  of 
this  blessed  martyr,  whose  virtues  were  larger  than  his  dominions, 
and  will  make  his  enemies  more  in&mous  than  their  own  vices. 

Blood  therefore  we  see  has   been  shed  amongst  us  to  some 

Eurpose:  the  first  thing  in  which  the  text  is  answered  by  the 
usmess  of  this  day. 

The  second  was,  the  end  or  design  for  which  the  blood  here 
spoken  of  was  shed,  namely,  the  erecting  or  setting  up  of  a 
government.  And  was  not  the  very  same  thing  dnven  at  by 
all  our  pious  murderers?  For  out  of  the  ruins  of  a  glorious 
church  and  monarchy,  and  all  those  slaughtered  heaps  of  men 
sacrificed  to  the  cause  of  loyalty  on  one  side,  and  of  rebellion  on- 
the  other,  did  there  not  at  len^h  rise  up  a  misshapen  monstrous 
beast,  with  many  heads,  calleqf  a  commonwealth ;  a  pack  of  in- 
solent, beggarly  tyrants,  who  lorded  it  as  long  as  they  were  able, 
till  at  len^  tliey  were  forced  to  surrender  and  pass  over  all  their 
usurped  power  into  the  hands  of  their  great  Beelzebub>  the 
prime  rebel  and  regicide,  by  whom  they  had  done  all  thdr 
mighty  works?  And  so  their  commonwealth  wheeled  about 
again  into  a  monarchy.  All  those  rivulets  of  tyranny,  as  it  were, 
emptying  and  discharging  themselves  into  that  great  gulf  or 
dead  sea  of  all  baseness,  cruelty,  and  hypocrisy:  a  fellow  that 
had  torn  and  trampled  upon  all  those  obligations,  either  civil  or 
sacred,  by  which  human  society  does  subsist;  who  by  abusing 
religion,  breakbg  oaths,  mocking  of  God,  and   muixlering  his 

E'jce,  at  length  grasped  the  sovereign  power  of  these  three 
sdoms,  and  then  called  himsdf  their  protector,  with  tl:^  same 
truth  and  propriety  that  a  wolf  or  a  bear  may  be  said  to  protect 
thfi  flocks  they  worry  and  tear  in  pieces. 
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So  then  the  parallel  ve  see  holds  good  thus  far;  that  our 
villains  reared  themselves  a  government  by  the  blood  they  shed, 
as  well  as  those  mentioned  by  the  prophet  in  the  text. 

And  now,  in  the  third  and  last  place,  have  they  not,  think  we, 
also  as  full  a  right  and  title  to  the  woe  and  curse  there  denounced 
in  the  same  words?  Yes,  assuredly;  there  being  no  persons, 
under  heaven  that  more  deserved  to  drink  off  the  very  dregs  of 
God's  vengeance,  and  to  empty  all  his  quivers,  than  these  mon- 
sters did. 

As  for  the  curse  that  befell  these  bloody  builders  of  govern- 
ment, I  show,  that  it  manifested  itself  eminently  in  two  respects. 

1.  In  the  shortness  of  the  government  so  set  up.  And  was  it 
long  that  these  murderers  of  ^eir  prince  possessed  the  govern- 
ment they  so  usurped  ?  Within  five  years  their  infant  common- 
iivealth  expired ;  and  in  five  years  more  Cromwell's  mushroom 
monarchy  was  at  an  end,  in  spite  of  all  the  prophecies  of  those 
impostors,  that  would  lengthen  out  his  life  and  government  out 
of  Daniel  and  the  Revelations,  telling  him,  that  diere  was  thirty 
years'  more  generation-work  (as  they  canted  it)  cut  out  for  him ; 
and  that  it  was  contrary  to  the  methods  of  Providence,  having 
raised  up  such  an  extraordinary  instrament,  to  lay  him  aside,  tih 
he  had  finished  his  work.  But  God,  who  understood  his  own 
counsels  better  than  such  saucy  interpreters,  knew  that  this 
wretch  had  disturbed  the  world  too  long  already ;  and  so  in  his 
good  time  sent  him  to  his  own  place. 

2.  Another  part  of  the  curse  attending  the  bloody  raisers  of 
government,  was  the  general  hatred  that  always  follows  such 
persons.  And  of  this  I  think  our  usurpers  had  as  lar^e  a  portion 
as  ever  light  upon  the  heads  of  mortal  men.  For  m  the  most 
flourishing  estate  of  all  their  greatness  they  were  encompassed 
with  curses  as  well  as  armies;  men  being  scarce  able  to  keep 
down  the  inward  boilings  of  revenge,  and  to  restrain "  their 
tongues  and  hands  from  ministering  to  that  fulness  of  hatred  that 
swelled  within  their  hearts.  Men  hated  them  even  in  the  behalf 
of  human  nature,  and  for  the  vindication  of  common  humanity. 
And  still  so  much  and  so  justly  abhorred  are  they,  tliat  all  the 
pardons  and  indulgences,  all  the  good  words,  all  the  great  offices 
and  preferments,  mat  can  be  bestowed  upon  them,  wui  never  be 
able  to  sweeten  their  memoiy,  nor  rescue  them  from  the  detesta- 
tion of  all  sober  persons  and  tme  lovers  of  their  country.  And 
the  truth  is,  to  speak  the  severest  words  of  these  vipers,  is  not, 
as  some  call  it,  a  sacrificing  to  any  personal  heat  or  private  re- 
venge ;  but  a  real  serving  of  the  public  interest  of  society,  and 
the  doing  an  act  of  mere  charity  to  the  innocent  and  to  posterity, 
who,  by  hearing  with  what  abhorrence  such  miscreants  are  men- 
tioned, will  dread  the  imitation  of  those  villanies,  that  have  de- 
rived such  an  odium  and  infamy  upon  the  actors  of  them.  Nor 
can  I  think  that  any  one  can  concern  himself  against  the  rippmg 
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itp  of  Ike  baseness  of  die  kinfg's  murdererB,  ^veii  in  &e  faarshc^, 
that  is,  4be  most  'proper  terms,  but  sacii  as  have  btoi  either  the 
relations,  offices,  or  servants  of  that  grand  rc^cide,  and  oonse- 

ndy,  whose  unlimited  pmitah  conscielnces  wiU  equally  serve 
to  act  and  thrive  tmder  any  govemment  whatsoever. 

But  it  is  wdl  that  Aere  is  a  panishntkent  for  viUains  iki  the 
general  hatred  of  mankhid ;  and  this  is  die  lot,  dus  the  punish- 
ment of  o^ur  rebels :  but  as  fck  any  odier  penalties^  that  use  to 
descend  upon  traitors  and  murderers  from  the  hand  of  human 
veneeance,  these  they  have  for  die  niiost  pait  escaped,  as  having 
rebdled  under  a  lucky  star^  which  has  pvospered  dieir  vtllanies 
and  secured  their  persons  in  diis  world,  till  the  great  Judge  of 
aH  tfainss  shall  recogmze  the  cause  of  abused  mi^esty  and  religion 
in  anouer,  and  diere  award  such  a  sentence  upon  the  violators 
of  them,  as  shall  demonstrate  to  men  and  angds,  diat  v^My  God 
is  righteous :  ^'  doubdess  there  is  a  God  diat  judgeth  the  worM." 

To  whom  be  rendered  and  ascribed,  as  is  most  du6,  all  praise, 
aai^t,  majesty,  and  dominion  both  now  and  for  evermore 
Amen. 
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SERMON  XXV. 

THE  BESIGM  OF  CHMRT^S  tSCAMMATlCfS. 
1  JOHH  m.  & 

Far  ikis  purpose  Ae  Son  nf  Qod  too^  mtatifoMiy  ffud  he  nuigM 

deHrmf  "Ae  works  qfihe  imL 

Tbebe  is  nothing  tint  coixbribiites  so  imich  to  the  right 
uaderdtandhig  of  the  nature  of  any  tlmjf  or  action,  as  a  tnie 
notion  of  the  proper  end  and  design  of  it;  the  ignforance  of 
which  bereaves  maiddnd  of  many  of  Ihe  blessbgs  of  heaven; 
because  oftentimes  while  they  enjoy  the  thing,  they  yet  mistake 
its  use;  and  so  ipervert  the  intentions  of  mercy,  vnA  become 
misenible  amidst  die  very  mesas  of  happiness^  Certainly  there- 
fore it  concerns  men  innnitely,  not  to  entertam  an  errm'  about 
the  greatest  of  God's  frvours,  and  the  veiy  masterpiece  of  his 
goodness,  the  sending  of  his  Son  into  the  w^iid.  llie  meaning 
of  which  providence,  shonld  we  misconstrue,  we  shonhi  frustnate 
oar  grand  and  last  remedy,  and  perish,  not  for  want,  but  for 
misapplication  of  the  means  of  life.  Wherefore  this  divine 
apo^,  who  had  been  honoured  with  so  near  an  admittance  into 
his  master's  mmd,  and  lain  so  funiiiarl^  in  the  bosom  of  tnith, 
endeavours  to  give  the  wodd  a  right  udbrmation  about  this  so 
great  and  concerning  affiur  in  this  chapter,  and  pardcularly  in 
Siese  words ;  in  which  we  have  these  two  paits. 

I.  An  account  of  Christ's  coming  into  the  world,  in  this  ex*> 
pression ;  ^*  The  Son  of  Ood  was  manifested.*' 

II.  The  end  and  design  of  his  coming ;  which  Was  to  *^  destroy 
the  works  of  the  deviL" 

I.  As  for  the  first  of  these,  the  manifestati^  of  the  Son  of  Ctod^ 
though  it  principally  relates  to  the  actual  coming  of  Chnst  into 
the  world,  according  to  my  application  of  it  to  me  present  pur- 
pose, yet  it  is  a  term  of  a  larger  comprehension;  and  so  ou^t 
to  carry  our  notice  both  to  passages  before  and  after  his  nativity. 
For  as  in  the  coming  of  a  prince,  or  great  parson,  to  any  place, 
the  pomp  of  harbingers  and  messengers  is,  as  it  were,  some 
appearance  of  him  before  be  is  seen ;  so  Christ  declared  himself 
at  vast  distances  of  time,  by  mairf  semblances  and  intimations, 
enou^  to  raise,  though  not  to  satis^  the  worid's  expectation. 

We  shall  find  him  first  exhibited  in  promises,  and  those  as 
early  as  the  first  need  of  a  Saviour,  even  immediately  after  the 
fall ;  by  such  a  hasty  provision  of  mercy,  that  there  might  be  no 
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dark  interyal  between  man's  misery  and  his  hope  of  recoFeiy  ; 
Gen.  iii.  15,  "  The  seed  of  the  woman  shall  break  the  serpent's 
head."  He  was  afterwftrds  further  shadowed  out  in  types  and 
sacrifices,  and  such  other  emblems  and  arts  of  signification ;  still 
with  this  method  of  proceeding,  that  the  manifestation  brightened 
and  grew  greater  and  greater,  according  to  the  nearer  and  nearer 
approach  of  the  fiill  discovery. 

He  that  at  first  was  known  only  as  the  seed  of  the  woman, 
was  in  process  of  time  known  to  be  the  seed  of  Abraham,  Gren. 
xxii.  18.  And  after  that,  the  seed  of  David,  in  Isaiah  xi.  1. 
And  fix)m  thence  proceeding  to  greater  particularities  relating  to 
the  manner  of  his  coming,  he  was  known  to  be  bom  of  a  virgin, 
Isaiah  vii.  14.  And  for  the  place  where;  to  be  bom  at  Beth- 
lehem, Micah  V.  2.  And  for  his  person  and  condition,  that  he 
should  be  '^  a  man  of  sorrows,"  Isaiah  liii.  3.  And  that  he 
should  suffer  and  die  for  sin,  ver.  8.  That  he  should  rise  again. 
Psalm  xvi.  10.  That  he  should  ascend  into  heaven,  and  lead 
captivity  captive,  &c.,  Psalm  Ixviii.  18.  That  he  should  reign 
till  he  had  subdued  his  enemies,  and  saw  the  world  brought 
under  him.  Psalm  ex.  1.  Thus  by  a  continual  gradation  the 
promise  advanced  itself  with  further  steps  and  increases,  '^  shin- 
mg  more  and  more  imto  a  perfect  day;"  displaying  fresh  and 
fuUer  discoveries  through  the  several  ages  of  the  world;  every 
new  degree  of  manifestation  being  a  mercy  great  enough  to 
oblige  an  age. 

But  when  at  length  prophecy  ripened  into  event,  and  shadows 

Eave  way  upon  the  actual  appearance  of  the  substance,  in  the 
irtfa  of  Chnst,  yet  then,  though  the  Son  of  God  could  be  but 
once  bom,  he  ceased  not  to  be  fi^equently  manifested :  there  was 
a  choir  of  angels  to  proclaim  his  nativity,  and  a  new  star  to  be 
his  herald ;  the  wise  men  of  the  east  came  to  worship  a  new  sun, 
where  they  saw  and  acknowledged  the  first  miracle  of  his  birth, 
a  star  appearing  when  the  sun  was  up.  When  he  disputed  with 
the  doctors,  eveiy  argument  was  a  demonstration  of  his  deity; 
and  during  the  whole  course  of  his  ministry,  all  the  mighty 
works  he  did  were  iiirther  manifestations  of  a  divine  nature 
wrapped  up  in  the  flesh ;  even  his  death  proved  that  there  was 
something  in  him  that  could  not  die;  and  the  very  effects  of 
mortality,  b^  a  strange  antiperistasis,  declared  him  to  be  immor- 
tal,  1  Pet.  iii.  18,  "Put  to  death  in  the  flesh,  but  quickened  by 
the  Spirit."  And  lastly,  after  all  this,  the  perfection  and  height 
of  evidence  shone  forth  in  the  stupendous  passage  of  his  resur- 
rection ;  in  which,  according  to  the  apostle  Paul's  phrase,  Rom. 
i.  4,  he  was  "  declared  to  be  the  Son  of  God  with  power."  God 
made  it  his  business  to  show  him  publicly,  to  hold  him  up  to  be 
seen,  admired,  and  believed  in.  Every  min^  that  concemed  him 
was  writ  in  capital  letters,  and  such  as  might  not  only  entertain, 
but  help  the  sight 
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Now  apon  tbe  strength  of  this  conirideration  it  is,  that  we 
pronounce  the  Jews  inexcusable  for  persisting  in  their  unbelief. 
Concerning  which  as  we  are  to  observe,  ]^at  in  order  to  the  con- 
vincing of  men's  belief,  it  is  not  only  required  that  the  prot>osition, 
proposed  to  be  beUeved,  be  in  itself  true,  but  that  it  also  appear 
such ;  so  Christ,  to  comply  with  the  strictest  methods  of  human 
reason,  asserted  his  being  the  Son  of  Grod  with  such  invincible 
arguments,  that  he  was  manifested"  to  be  so ;  yea,  and  to  that 
degree,  that  the  Jews'  rejection  of  him  is  not  stated  upon  igno* 
ranee,  or  the  cause  of  it  want  of  evidence  in  the  thing  that  they 
were  to  know;  but  upon  the  malice  and  depravation  of  their 
wills  acting  counter  to  tneir  knowledge,  in  John  xv.  24:  ^^  If  I 
had  not  done  amongst  them  the  woncs  which  no  other  man  did, 
they  had  not  had  sin :  but  now  they  have  both  seen  and  hated 
bom  me  and  my  Father."  It  was  not  a  blind  hatred ;  they  saw 
well  enough  what  the^  did ;  they  had  an  open,  as  well  as  an  evil 
eye;  a  resolved  obstmacy  to  outlook  the  sun,  and  outstare  the 
light. 

For  so  was  Christ,  he  was  the  light  of  the  world ;  and  nothing 
is  more  manifest  or  visible  than  that  which  manifests  both  itseli 
and  all  things  else ;  and  needs  no  invitation  to  the  eye,  but  will 
certainly  enter,  unless  it  be  forcibly  kept  out.  But  they  were 
purposed  not  to  Believe  their  eyes;  to  question  whether  it  was 
day  when  the  sun  shined ;  to  doubt  wnether  he  that  did  the 
works  of  God  was  sent  by  God ;  whether  miracles  could  prove 
any  thing,  or  signs  could  signi^;  and  lasdy,  whether  he  that 
fulfilled  all  prophecies  was  intended  by  them.  It  is  clear  there- 
fore,  that  the  Jews  rejected  the  Son  of  Grod,  not  because  he  was 
not  manifested,  but  because  they  delighted  to  be  ignorant,  and 
to  be  sceptics  and  unbelievers  even  in  spite  of  evidence. 

And  thus  much  for  the  first  thing,  the  manifestation  of  the 
Son  of  God. 

II.  Pass  we  now  to  the  next,  which  is,  the  end  of  his  manifest 
tationy  "  that  he  might  destroy  the  works  of  the  devil."  In  the 
prosecution  of  which  I  shall  first  show,  1.  What  were  those 
works  of  the  devil  that  the  Son  of  God  destroyed :  and  2.  The 
means  and  ways  by  which  he  destroyed  them. 

1.  For  the  first  of  these.  I  reduce  the  works  of  the  devil, 
destroyed  by  the  manifestation  of  the  Son  of  God,  to  these  three ; 
1.  Delusion.  2.  Sin.  3.  Death.  There  is  a  natural  coherence 
and  concatenation  between  these :  for  sin  being  a  voluntary  action, 
and  so  the  issue  of  the  will,  presupposes  a  defiaiult  in  the  under- 
standing, which  was  to  conduct  the  will  in  its  choices :  and  then 
when  the  delusion  and  inadvertency  of  the  understanding  has  be- 
trayed the  will  to  sin,  the  consequent  and  efiect  of  sin  is  death. 
Chnst  therefore,  that  came  to  repair  the  breaches,  and  cure  the 
miseries  of  human  nature,  and  to  redeem  it  £npm  diat  firenzy  into 
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wfaich.it  had  oast>  itodf,  dengns  thc'removBT  and  conquest'  of  al 
these  three. 

(L)  And  first  for  delt^ODi  TTie  dfcvil;  as  Kb  masteipiece  and* 
first'  art  of  ruining*  mankind,  was  bnsjr  to  sow  the  seeds  oTenot 
and  fidlacy  in  the  guide  or  action,  their  understanding.  And' 
aurely  he  has  not'  gained  hi^er  trophies  orer  any  faculty  of 
man's,  nature  than  this.  For  where,  upon  the  survey  of  the 
world  lyins  under  GentiKsm,  can  we  find'  truth  even  in  principles' 
df  speoulation,  but  much  les»in  those  of  practice? 

As  for  the  first  fundamental  thin^,  the  original' of  nature  and' 
the  beginning  of  the  worid;  what  dissonant  and  various  opinions 
may  we  fold,  and  consonant  in  notfains  but  their  absurdity ! 
Sbme  will  not  allow  it  to  have  bad  any  beginning ;  o&ers  rdfcr 
it  to  accident  And  those  who  acknowledge  it*  to  nave  been  efli^ 
oieutly  framed  and  produced  by  an  infinite  eternal'  mind,  yet- 
assert  the  matter  and  rude  chaos  out  of  which  he  framed  it,  to 
have  been  as.  old,  or  rather  as  eternal  as  die  artificer.  Thus 
ridiculously  making  two  eternals,  and  one  of  them  infinitely  imper* 
ii^st;  wihereas  the  >^«ry  notion  of  etemitv  and  self^existence,  pop- 
sued  into  its  due  consequences,  must  ot  necessity  infer  an  infinite 
perfection  in-  all  other  respects  whatsoever.  For  all  imperfection 
and  finitenesB  proceeds  from  the  restraint  of  a  superior  cause ;  and' 
what  cause  oould  limit  that  which  had  no  cause ;  and  keep  tiiat 
which  had  its  being  from  itself,  firom  having  all  the  perfections  of 
being? 

And  for  the  principles  of  practice  they  were  equally  ridiculous 
and  uncertain.  Some  fixed  the  chief  good  of  man  in  pleasure, 
some  in  conteiaplation,  and  some  thrust  the  means  into  die  pbtee 
of  the  end,  and  made  die  chief  good  of  man  to  act  virtuously; 
whereas  indeed  the  chief  good 'was  to  eiijoy  God,  and  the  way 
to  attain  it  was  to  act  virtuouriy.  And  then  if  you  would  know 
what  they  understood  by  acting  virtuously,  you  would  find  them 
stating  the  rates  of  virtue  so,  that  many  actions  were  taken  into 
that  number,,  whieb  we  account  vicious  and  unwarrantable. 
Ambition  was  an  excellent  thing  amongst  them,  and^^an  insatiable 
desire  of  honour  a  current  virtue^  Lust;  if  it  did  not  proceed* 
to  adultery,  that  is,  to  a  downright  act  of  injustice,  was  accounted 
a  very  innocent  and  aUowaUe  recreation.  Iii  a  word,  they  were* 
s^  aR  infinite  loss.-^ere  to  state  the  ground  and'  reason  of  men's 
itCtiQQS,  and  all  their  practical  maxims  were  deficient  atl^ast,  if 

IDfii  UMUSt« 

And.  for  thoafr  that  acknowledged  God  fijfr  die  end  of  dF  tiiat' 
th^.were  to  do^yet  did' they  pursue-  thie  enjoyment  of  that  end 
\i(j  means  ai^  ways  suitable  or  propoitionatne  to  if?  Did  they 
waiisUp'him  as  God?  No,  we  knowttiat  ^* they  waxed  vain  in 
tbeic.  imaginations,  and-  their  fbolish  heart  was  darkened :''  tfaMnr* 
chsngad'uie  glory  of  the.  eternal,  all-wise,  incorruptible  GM, 
iste. the  images  of  silly,  sinfol,  mortal  men;  nay,  and  wfaat'is* 
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jeC  moie  mcfedible  afid  intolerable,  iato  the  nmifitade  of  beasts, 
and  fowb,  and  cieeping  things.  All  this  time  worshipping  tlie 
works  ot  tiiieir  own  hands,  or  at  kast  up&g  them  as  instruments  of ■ 
worship  and  proper  conyeyances  of  diinne  adorati<Mi  to  God  him- 
self, held  fortb  to  tliem  by  such  ways  of  representation;  which 
was  a  great  absurdity  in  reason,  a  great  impiety  in  religion,  and 
a  horribte  injury  and  affiont  tp  the  Deity;  for-  could  any  thing 
be  more  mjurious,  ttiaa  diat  m«n  should  take  their  notions  of' 
God>  from  such  resemblances;  and  then,  depress  their  religious 
worship  of  him  to  the  prcm<Mrlion  of  those  notions  f 

Now  all  this  was  done  oydie  wisest  of  the  heathens,  by  the  phi^ 
losophers,  the  sageS)  the  goremors  and  teachers  of  the  rest  of  th^ 
world ;  and  if  these  could  so  desenerate  and  ride  down- their  reason 
to  such  a  strange  weakness  ana  deception,  what  can  we  think  of 
the  rout  and  die  yuleari  who  could  not  sidve  their  idolatry  with  art 
and  distinction?  Tney  certainly  were  in  outer  darkness,  in  such 
thick  ^^  darkness  as  might  be  felt."  Their  priests'  images  were 
their  realities ;  and  what  they  saw  wiUi  thm  eyes  they  wc^ipped 
widi  their  heait,  thinking  (rf*  no  other  Deity  but  what  shined  upon 
them  in  the  gold^i  statue  or  the  curious  picture ;  still  raising  their 
devotion  as  uie  skill  of  dieen^ver  h&d  advanced  the  object. 

But  then,  since  the  exercise  of  viitue  is  not  to  be  bound  upon 
men's  consciences  (at  least  respecting  the  generality  of  men)  but 
by  hopes  and  fears  funded  upon  the  proposal  of  mture  rewards 
aiid  punishments ;  if  we  look  further  and  consider  how  they 
acquitted  themselves  in  giving  an  account  of  these  to  the  world, 
we  need  require  no  fbraier  account  of  the  error  and  delusion 
under  which  the  devil  had  sealed  them.  All  the  reward  diey 
pioposed  to  virtue,  even  in  its  greatest  austerities,  self-denials^ 
and  forbearances,  was  to  live  for  ever  in  thf  Elysian  fields.  A 
epodly  reward  indeed ;  a  man  must  forego  many  of  his  pleasures, 
mfy  Us  clamorous  iq^petites,  and  submit  to  many  inconveniences 
in  pursuing  the  riguhim  honutum,  the  harshnesses  of  virtue: 
and  afterwards,  for  all  this,  we  shall  be  gratified  with  takkig  a 
turn  now.  and  then  in  a,  fair  meadow* 

And  then  the  punishments  they  designed  for  ill  lives  were  no- 
ways inferior,  in  pomt  of  unlikelihood  and  absurdity :  as  the  fill- 
ing of-  tubs  fiill  of  holeS)  which  let  out  the  water  as  hat  as  it  was 
poured  in.  lie  rolling  of  a  great  stone  up  a  steq^-mountain, 
which  peipetttidly  retwned  back  upon  the  person  that  forced  it 
upwards^  The  being  whipped  with  snakes  bv  three  furies.  The 
being  bound  hand  and  foot  upcm  a  rock,  and  having  one's  liver 
gnawed  by  a  vulture ;  still  growing  and  reneimng  itself  accordinff 
as  it  was  devoured.  These  and-  such  like  cHA  wives^  and  old 
poets'  fables,  they  amused  the  'vtorld  withal :  which  could  keep 
o^bod^  Aat  was  wittv  fit>m'  bemg  wioked:  all-  awe  and  dfead' 
vanishing  upon  the  mteoverf  of  such- ill^^ontrived  cheats,  sueh 
tUn  and  tfin^parent'ftdlaeiesir 
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Yet  this  was  the  economy  of  the  religion  of  the    Grentiles 
before  the  coining  of  the  Messiah :  and  for  that  little  handfiil  of 
men,  that  God  chose  from  the  rest  of  the  world,  to  impart   his 
law  to  them,  the   church   of  the  Jews :   even   this,  some    tiine 
before  the  birth  of  Christ,  was  like  an  enclosed  garden  overrun 
with  weeds,  the  very  influences  it  lived  under  being  noxious  and 
pestilential.     Their  fountains  were  poisoned :  their  teachers   i^ere 
only  so  many  authentic  perverters  of  the  law;   so  many  doctors 
of  heresy  and  immorality ;  abusing  the  authority  of  Moses   while 
they  sat  in  his  chair.     So  that  there  was  a  kind  of  universal  error 
and  delusion,   and  that  in  matters  of  the  greatest  importance^ 
spread  over  all  nations,  by  that  diligent,  indefatigable  enemy  of 
truth  and  mankind,  the  devil.      This  bemg  his  groundwork  to 
delude  men's  apprehensions,  that  so  he  might   conunand    their 
services :  and  so  blind  were  their  eyes,  that  he  mi^t  lead  them 
whither  he  would. 

(2.)  The  second  great  work  of  the  devil  to  be  destroyed  by  the 
manifestation  of  the  Son  of  God,  was  sin.    It  were  a  sad  stoiy 
to  give  a  full  account  of  this.     For  the  truth  is,  the  devil  deceived 
men  only  for  this  cause,  to  make  them  sinful.    And  such  was  his 
cursed  success   in  this   attempt,  and  the  vile  fertility  of  this  ill 
thing  brought  by  him  into  the  world,  that  it  conveyed  a  general 
infection  into  ail  the  faculties  of  man:  so  that  at  len&^th  "the 
thoughts  of  his  heart  were   evil,  and  ohly  evil,  and   mat   con- 
tinusQly,"  Cren.  vi.  5.    It  had  so  corrupted  and  fouled  the  world, 
that  it  put  God  to  attempt  the  cleansing  of  it  by  a  deluge.    But 
neither  so  was  the  woi;k  effected ;  for  after  so  many  sinners  were 
cashiered,  yet  sin  still  survived,  and  grew  and  multiplied,  like  a 
plant  rather  watered  only  than  drowned ;  thriving  and  increasing 
as  fast  as  those  that  peopled  the  world  by  a  commission  and  com* 
mand  fronh  heaven. 

It  would  be  a  fearful  sight  to  see  those  sins  that  have  stained 
man's  nature  ranked  into  their  several  kinds  and  degrees,  and 
displayed  in  their  filthy  colours :  to  see  one  nation  branded  with 
one  vice,  another  nation  notorious  for  another;  and  each  in  some 
degree  tainted  with  all.  St.  John  tells  us,  that  "  the  whole  world 
lies  in  wickedness,"  1  John  v.  19.  And  St.  Paul  gives  us 
a  large  account  of  the  vices  of  the  Gentile  world,  in  Rom.  i., 
fiY)m  the  26th  verse  to  the  end  of  the  chapter.  They  were 
possessed  with  vile  affections,  acted  by  unnatural  lusts,  delivered 
over  to  a  reprobate  mmd,  '^  being  filled  with  all  unrighteousness, 
fornication,  wickedness,  covetousness,  maliciousness,  fiill  of  envy, 
murder,  debate,  deceit,  malignity,"  &c.  And  for  a  concluding 
epiphonema,  it  is  said  of  them  in  the  last  verse,  that  '^  knowing 
the  iudgment  of  God,  that  they  which  commit  such  things  are 
worthy  of  death,  not  only  do  the  same,  but  have  pleasure  in  those 
that  do  them."  And  certainly  for  men  to  take  pleasure  not  only 
in  their  own  sins,  but  also  in  the  sins  of  other  men,  is  the  vei} 
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height  and  perfection  of  an  overgrown  impiety :  yet  thus  far  were 
they  arrived.  Eveiy  one  delighted  to  see  the  sin  of  his  own 
temper  and  practice  exemplified,  and  so  in  a  manner  counte- 
nanced hy  another  man's  behaviour :  to  see  himself  transcribed, 
and  his  vice  propagated  into  the  manners  of  those  that  were 
about  him. 

And  to  proceed  further,  their  vice  did  not  only  rei^  in  their 
ordinary  converse,  but  also  got  into  their  divine  worship :  and  as 
before  I  show  that  they  worshipped  their  gods  idolatrously  and 
foolishly;  so  their  histories  tell  us  that  they  worshipped  them 
also  viciously:  revels,  drunkenness,  and  lasciviousness,  were  the 
peculiar  homage  and  religious  service  that  they  performed  to 
them.  What  were  their  bacchanalia,  but  solemn  debauches  in 
honour  of  a  drunken  deity?  And  the  rites  of  their  bona  dea^  in 
which  Publius  Clodius  was  deprehended  under  the  habit  of  a 
woman,  were  transacted  with  so  much  filth  and  villanous  im- 
purity, that  they  are  scarce  to  be  thought  of  without  a  trespass 
upon  modesty.  Now  certainly  if  these  courses  could  propitiate 
or  please  their  deities,  there  could  be  no  such  dishonour  or 
defiance  to  them,  as  the  practices  of  virtue  and  sobriety. 

We  see  here  to  what  a  maturity  sin  was  grown  amongst  the 
heathens :  and  amongst  the  Jews  it  was  not  much  shortened  in 
its  progress.  For  what  are  all  the  writing  of  the  prophets,  but 
80  many  loud  declarations  of  the  prevailmg  sway  that  sin  had 
amongst  them?  How  does  Isaiah  complain,  that  ^^the  faithful 
city  was  become  an  harlot!''  Isaiah  i.  21.  How  does  Jeremy 
bemoan  himself,  that  he  was  constrained  to  dwell  and  converse 
with  so  much  impiety  in  ch.  ix.  2 ;  ^'  Oh  that  I  had  in  the  wilder- 
ness a  lodging  place  of  wayfieuing  men,  that  I  might  leave  my 
people,  and  go  from  them :  for  they  be  all  adulterers,  an  assembly 
of  treacherous  men."  And  again,  in  verse  4,  "  Take  ye  heed 
every  one  of  his  neighbour,  and  trust  ye  not  in  any  brother ;  for 
every  brother  will  utterly  supplant."  It  seems  there  was  scarce 
truth  and  sincerity  enough  amongst  them  to  serve  the  common 
intercourses  of  society  and  human  life.  The  truth  is,  he  that 
fully  enlarges  himself  upon  this  theme  must  be  endless  and 
infinite,  and  declaim  to  eternity.  But  now  when  such  an  enor- 
mous corruption  of  manners  had  seized  upon  the  church,  to 
whom  was  committed  the  law  of  God,  and  the  living  oracles,  and 
all  the  means  of  instruction  to  piety  and  virtue,  and  whatsoever 
was  excellent ;  what  was  to  be  expected,  but  that  God  should 
either  destroy  or  reform  the  world  ? 

And  therefore  having  pitched  upon  the  latter,  it  was  now  full 
time  for  him  to  send  his  Son,  to  cleanse  this  Augean  stable,  to 
purge  away  the  dross  of  the  world ;  for  this  was  the  design  of  his 
coming,  Mai.  iii.  2,  3,  ^^  to  be  like  a  refiner's  fire,  and  like  fuller's 
soap,  to  purify  the  sons  of  Levi,  and  to  purge  them  as  gold  and 
silver ;"  and  if  it  were  possible,  to  recover  Sie  world  to  its  fi>rmer 
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innocence,  or  at  least  to  3uch  a  degree  of  it,  93  to  break  tbe 
sceptre  and  kingdoai  of  the  wicked  one,  who  tnumphe4  in-  the 
possessapn  tbatl^e  had  ^pt  of  men's  hearts,  by,  the  sip*  that  oyrdi^ 
there,  and  raged  in  their  li^es. 

Would  we  know  the  great  purpose  tha^  l^roudit  Christ  otft  of 
his  Facer's  bosom,  and  clothed  him  with  the  infirmities  ai^d 
meannesses  of  our.nat^re,  aj^d.  ij^ade  i^im  subroif  tp  all  th^  indi^- 
tii^  that  an  obscure  birth,  an  indigent  life,  and  ao  iguQmimpiis 
d^ath  could  bripg  upon  him?  "Vyhy  it  was  not  tluougl^  these 
miseries  to  acquire  a  crown,  and  to  advance  his  glory ;  for.  this  he. 
had  by  an  eternal  l^irtbriglit,  beyond  any  increase,  or  additiqo ; 
aiid  his  glorification  di4  not  so  much  invest  him  with  any  q^w. 
honour^  as  re^ore  to  him  his  old.  But  aQ  this  Iqiig  and  miracu* 
lous  scene  of  transactions  was  to  redeem  popr  mortal,  men  iGrom 
the  beloved  bonds  and  shackles  of  their  sins,  to  dis^slaye  t^iem 
firom  the  tyranny  of  ruling  corruptions ;  to  disjiossess  the  usuipery 
and  to  introduce  tt^e  kingdoni  oi  God,  by  setting  it  up  first-  in 
men's  nwds ;  to  recqv^  all  their  feculties  to  the*  liber^  of  iqxip- 
cence  and  purity ;  and  so,  in  a  word,  to  restore  men.  both  to  Qo4 
and  to  themselves. 

Now.  if  this, were  the  grazid  design  of  Christ's  conuAg  into  the 
¥forld,  to  conquer  and  d^troy  sia;  certainly  it  coi^cems  us  not 
to  celebrate  the  memory  of  that  con(iiag  by  any  tiling  that  xaay 
contradict  the  design  of  it  To  be  njain,  ai^d  di^olute,  and 
intemperate,  are  stiange  co^;nmen^oratiox;s.  of  his  iiativity^  wiio 
was  bom  into  the  wond  tp  make  men  ptherwise.  It  is  indeed 
such  a  spleinnity  as  is  the  proper  and  deserved  object  of  our  joy ; 
but  then  it  is  to  be  such  a  joy  as  is.  in  heaven,  of  which  diving 
love  is  the  principle,  and  punt^  the  chief  ingr^^ot.  A^id.  thus, 
much  for  the  second  grand  work  of  the  devu,  which.  Christ  was 
manifested  to  destroy,  namely  sin. 

(3.)  T^  third  a^d  last  is  d^ath,  the  iitsfpa^ra^le  cpncoipitaiit 
of  (he  former.  This,  is  the  devil's  triuinphing  work,  by  which 
he  vaunts  and  shows  forth  the^  spoils  of  our  coiumered  nature, 
the  marks  ar^d  trophies  of  this,  unhappy  victory*  For.  sinc^  the 
first  entrance  of  sin  into  the  worU,  deatn  ha^,  dwelt  amongst  us, 
and  cpndnued,  and  with  a  perpetual,  irresistible  success  prevailed 
over  us.  "Rom*  v.  12, "  Sin  entered  into  the  world,  and  deadi  by  sin, 
ai^d  so  4eath  passed  upon  all  men,  for  that  aU  have  sinned."  Sin^ 
as  it  w.ere,  opened  the  shiice^  and  death  inpaediately)  lik?^  a  mighty 
todrent^  rusbcid  in,^  and  overwhelmed  the  world*  Or  lik,e  a  cpok* 
manding  enemy  it  invaded  mankipd  with  a.  ruining,  d^strucdvie, 
Bxmj  Allowing  it  Plaguy,  fevers,  caiarrlvB,^  cpnsumpliQDS, 
shammy  poverty,  and  infinite  accidental  disasters ;  and  tb^  rcjai^  ot^ 
all  broi^g^t  up  with  deat}^  eternal. 

B^t.n.ow,  Christ,  ir^tending  to  be  a  perfect  Saviour,  qame  to 
destroy  this  enemy  also ;  for  the  apostle,  tells  us  in  1  Cor,  xy.  26, 
tfai^     the  last  epemy  that  shall  be  destroyed  is  de«lli."    Where 
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jetr  it  is  not  to  be  understood,  that  this  ben^t  of  Christ  is  to 
extend  to  all  men ;  but  to  those  only  who  Aould  beliere,  andba 
renewed  by  the  Spirit,  and  become  the  sons  of  God ;  these  are 
the  persons  ^^  over  whom  the  second  death  shall  have  no  power." 
For  since  this  deliverance  proceeds  upon  the  condition^  of  feith 
and  obedience,  those  who  leach  not  these  oonditions,  are  not  at 
all  concerned  in  it;,  but  lemaining  in  sin,  are  consigned  over  to 
death.  But  some  will  sav„do  not  saintsand  believers  di^'as  well 
as'  the  wicked  and  unbeuevers?  I  answer,,  tiiat  though  tbeiy  do, 
yet  the  sting,  of  death  is  taken  away ;  so  that  from  a  curse,, it  is 
made  a  means  to  trandate  them  to  a  better'  life ;  and>  that-  siokp' 
ness,  misery,  or  temporal  death,  that  has  nothing  of  curse  ot 
punishment,  in  it,  but,  on  tibe  contrary,  ends  in  that  that  gives  afr 
end  to  all  miaeiy,  according  to  the  estimate  of  God,  oOmes  not 
into  the  accounts  of  death.  And  this  is  suffident  to'  render 
Christ  truly  and  panoperly  a  oonqpieror  of  death;  that  he  actually 
conouers  and  destroys  it  in  some,  and  has  it  in  his  power  to  do  itr 
in  all  others,  would  they  but.come  up  to  those  terms  upon  wtiicht 
only  he  is  pleased  to  do  it.. 

And  thus  I'  have  shown  what  those  works  oft  the  devil  ate, 
for  the  destruction  of  which  the  Son  of  God  was  manilested. 

2.  I.  come  now  to  the  last  &ing  proposed, .which  is  to  show, 
what   are   the   wayS'  and  means   by  which  be  destroy^  thetn.* 
Where  we  must  observe,  that'  as  IhoiBe  works  of  tbedevil  were 
three,,  so.  Christ  encounters  them  by  those  three  distinct  offices) 
belonging. to  him. as  mediator.. 

(1.)  M  a  prophet,  he'  destroys  and  removes  that  delusion  that 
had  possessed  the  world,  by  those  divine  aad  saving  discoveries  of* 
truth  exhibited  in  the  doctrine  and  religion  promulged  by  him. 
The:  apostle  tells  the  Athenians,. that >  before  the  coming,  of  Christ 
God.  winked  at  the  ignorance  and :  idolatry  that' had  blinded  the 
Gentiles;  but  after,  his   coming,   ^'commanded  all    men  every* 
where  to  repent,'.'  Acts-  xvii.  30.    And'  in  ch;  xiv.  15,  he  telb  the* 
men  of  Lystra,  that  the  design  of-  his  pleaching  was,  ^^  that  thev^ 
diouldi  turn  from  those  vanities,  imto  the  living  God."    And  sluli 
we  find,  that  according  as  the  gospel'  found  reoej^fcion  and'  success, 
men  began  to  be  undeceived,  and- to  dirice  off  thie  yok6  of  their » 
former    delusions.      In  Actsxix.  19'  we^  find,' tlAt' upon  thci 
preaching  of  the  gospel,  those  that  were  addicted  to  magic  and- 
conjnralion,  bion^  their  books,  tbouj^  of  never  so  great  value, 
and  burnt  them  publicly,  as  a  sacrifice  to-  the  honour  of:  Christy* 
and  a.  solemn  owning  of  the  eflfcacy  of*  that'  religiDD(.     And. 
again,in  211nuL  lOj  the.aposde  teQs  us,  that  it*  was  ^^Chiist 
that    brou^t  life  and   inuncwtality  to  Ught."     The   heathen^ 
notion  about,  the  future  estate^ of  souls  waa  absurd  and  fatrtastio;' 
and.  that  which  the. Jews  had  was  but  dun  and  obscure:  but 
Christ  cleared  itup  tonmnkindy  under  evidenoe  and  demonste*' 
tion;  "he. uttered  thing^rkepjt  secret  fiom  this  fouadaftion  <tf  the. 
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world ;  he  unlocked  and  opened  the  cabinet  of  God's  hidden 
counsels,  and  has  afforded  means  to  enlarge  men's  knowledge  in 
proportion  to  their  concernment. 

In  a  word,  the  doctrine  of  Christ  gires  the  best  account  of 
the  nature  of  God  and  of  the  nature  of  man;  of  the  first 
entrance  of  sin  into  the  world,  and  of  its  cure  and  remedy:  of 
those  terms  upon  which  God  will  transact  with  mankind;  and 
upon  which  men  must  approach  to  God  in  point  of  worship,  and 
depend  upon  him  in  reference  to  rewards.  And  this  is  the 
circle  of  knowledge  necessary  and  sufficient  to  make  mankind 
urtiat  they  so  much  desire  to  be,  happy.  Which  if  it  be  sought 
for  any  where  but  in  the  discoveries  of  Christianity,  it  is  like 
seeking  for  the  living  amongst  the  dead  :  or  the  expectation  of  a 
vintage  from  a  field  of  thi^es.  All  that  the  philosophers  teach 
about  these  things  is  either  falsity  or  conjecture ;  and  so  tends 
either  to  make  men  siniiil,  or  at  the  best  unsatisfied.  But  Christ 
was  to  be  "  a  light  to  the  Gentiles,"  and  there  is  no  cozenage  in 
the  light,  no  fcdlacy  in  the  day;  wheresoever  he  shines,  mists 
presendy  vanish,  and  delusions  disappear. 

(2.)  As  for  the  second  work  of  the  devil,  sin,  this  the  Son  of 
God  destroyed  as  a  priest,  by  that  satisfaction  that  he  paid  down 
for  it;  and  by  that  supply  of  grace  that  he  purchased,  for  the 
conquering  and  rooting  it  out  of  the  hearts  of  believers.  By 
die  former  he  destroys  the  guilt  of  sin,  by  the  latter  the  power. 
Christ  when  he  was  in  his  lowest  condition,  suffering  upon  the 
cross  as  a  male&ctor,  even  then  he  broke  the  chief  support  of 
the  devil's  kingdom,  and  triumphed  over  his  strongest  principality, 
in  cashiering  the  guilt  and  loonng  the  bands  of  sm  by  a  fiul  ex- 
piation. 

Sin  that  has  so  much  venom  in  it  as  to  poison  a  whole 
creation,  to  kindle  an  eternal  fire  and  an  unsupportable  wrath, 
to  shut  up  the  bowels  of  an  infinite  mercy  to  poor  perish- 
ing creatures,  and  in  a  word  to  overturn  and  confound  the 
whole  universe ;  yet  being  once  satisfied  for,  it  is  a  weak  and 
harmless  thing :  it  is  a  lion  without  teeth,  or  a  snake  without  a 
sting.  But  none  could  make  it  so  but  the  Son  of  God,  the 
eternal  high  priest  of  souls,  who  exhausted  the  guilt  and  full 
measure  of  its  malignity,  by  a  superabundant  ransom  given  for 
sinners  to  the  offend^  justice  of  his  Father. 

(3.)  As  for  the  third  and  last  work  of  the  devil,  which  is 
death;  this  Christ,  as  he  is  a  king,  destroys  by  his  power:  for 
it  is  he  that  has  '^  the  keys  of  life  and  death,  opening  where  none 
shuts,  and  shutting  where  none  opens :"  this  even  amongst  men 
is  the  peculiar  prerogative  of  princes.  At  the  command  of 
Christ  "die  sea  shall  give  up  its  dead,"  the  graves  shall  open, 
and  deliver  up  their  trust ;  and  all  the  devourers  of  nature  shall 
make  a  faithful  restitution.  And  surely  this  is  that  which  should 
comfort  every  Christian  when  he  is  upon  his  death-bed,  and  about 
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to  lay  his  head  upon  a  pQlow  of  dust,  and  to  take  his  long  sleep, 
that  he  has  the  greatest  ^und  in  the  world  to  expect  that  he 
shall  rise  again,  if  an  omnipotence  can  awaken  him,  if  the  eternal 
Son  of  God  can  snap  asunder  the  bonds  of  death,  and  if  the 
-word  of  the  King  of  kings  can  give  him  assurance  of  all  this. 

Christ  has  fully  finished  the  work  for  which  he  was  manifested ; 
he  has  vanquished  the  devil,  beat  down  all  his  forts,  firustrated 
his  stratagems;  and  so  having  delivered  his  elect,  in  spite  of 
delusion,  sin,  and  death,  and  all  other  destructive  contrivances 
for  the  ruin  of  souls ;  as  a  king  and  a  conqueror  he  is  set  down 
at  the  ri^t  hand  of  the  Most  High,  receiving  the  homage  of 
praises  and  hallelujahs  firom  saints  and  angels,  who  are  continually 
saying,  '^  Blessing,  honour,  glory,  and  power,  be  unto  him  that 
sitteth  upon  the  throne,  and  unto  the  Lamb,  for  ever  and  even" 

To  whom  with  the  Father,  and  the  Holy  Ghost,  do  we  also 
render  and  ascribe,  as  is  most  due,  all  praise,  might,  majesty,  and 
dominion,  both  now  and  for  ever.    Amen. 


:  f 
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XBR  narr  of  the  'wibe  men  to  TERVBAum, 

Mattbew  h.  3. 

And  loften  Herod  fht  king  heard  these  ihingSj  he  was  trouUedy  and 

M  Jerustdem  wUh  him. 

Though  «31  &e  works  of  God,  eren  the  mort  conmon,  and 
such  as  erery  day  meet  our  senses  m  the  ordinary  course  of  na- 
tttre,  emy  in  them  a  grandeur  and  magnificence  ^at  enough  to 
entertain  the  observation  of  &e  most  curions,  and  to  raise  the 
admiration  of  the  most  knowing;  yet  it  has  still  been  the  method 
of  divine  providence  to  point  out  extraordinary  events  and  pas- 
sages with  some  peculiar  characters  of  remark;  such  as  may 
alarm  the  minds  and  engage  the  eyes  of  the  world,  in  a  more 
exact  observance  of,  and  attention  to,  the  hand  of  God,  in  such 
great  changes.  And  veiy  observable  it  is,  that  the  alteration  of 
states  and  kingdoms^^the  rise  and  dissolution  of  governments,  the 
birth  and  death  of  persons  eminent  in  their  generations,  have  for 
the  most  part  been  signalized  with  some  unusual  phenomena  in 
nature ;  sometimes  in  me  earth,  sometimes  in  the  sea,  and  some- 
times in  the  heavens  themselves :  God  thereby  showing  that  the 
great  affairs  of  the  world  proceed  not  without  his  own  particular 
notice;  and  therefore  certainly  ought  much  more  to  challenge 
ours.  And  of  this  method  of  providence,  as  the  reason  on 
God's  part  cannot  but  be  most  wise,  so  on  man's  (the  more  is  our 
just  shame)  it  is  no  less  than  necessary:  for  that  natural  prone- 
ness  in  most  men  to  irreligion  seems  to  gather  strength  fix)m 
nothing  more  than  fix>m  an  observation  of  the  constant  uninter- 
rupted course  of  nature,  firom  which  some  are  but  too  ready  to 
think,  whatsoever  thfly  speak,  that  nature  is  its  own  god,  because 
they  never  see  it  controlled ;  that  things  always  were,  and  always 
wiU  be,  as  now  they  are ;  and,  in  a  word,  that  the  world  is  un- 
changeable, when  they  do  not  see  it  changed.  God  therefore  is 
sometimes  pleased  to  interpose  with  a  high  hand,  and  to  vary  the 
usual  course  of  nature,  thereby  to  convince  mankind,  that  this 
great  fabric  is  not  an  automaton,  so  as  to  move  itself:  nor  yet 
'  unaccountable,  so  as  to  acknowledge  no  superior  law :  but  that 
it  acts,  or  is  rather  acted  by  that  eternal  Spint,  and  governed  by 
that  almighty  and  all- wise  Artificer,  that  can  order,  govern,  trans- 
pose, and,  if  occasion  requires,  take  asunder  the  parts  of  it,  as  in 
his  infinite  wisdom  he  shall  judge  fit. 
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Bnt  of  all  &e  strange  passages  and  prodigies  by  ^bicli  God 
introduced  gi^at  personb  mto  the  world,  none  were  so  botiible  as 
those  that  nshered  in  the  nativity  of  this  glorious  first-bom  of 
the  creation,  our  blessed  Saviour.  And  indeed  great  Yeason  !t 
vras,  that  he  that  was  Lord  of  heaven  should  have  his  descending 
into  the  flesh  graced  and  owned  with  the  testimonies  of  stars  and 
angels,  one  shining  and  tfie  other  singing  at  so  great  a  blessing 
coming  upon  manland.  Accordingly  die  evangelist  in  this  chap- 
ter makes  it  his  design  and  business  to  recount  some  of  dlose 
notable  circumstances  that  attended  our  Saviour's  birth,  which 
"we  may  reduce  to  these  tiKro  heads. 

I.  llie  solemn  address  and  homage  made  to  him  by  the  wise 
men  of  the  east. 

n.  Herod's  behaviour  tfaei«upon. 

I.  For  the  first  of  these,  there  are  in  this  general  passage  these 
particulars  considerable. 

1.  Who  and  what  those  wise  men  were. 

2.  From  whence  they  came. 

3.  About  what  time  they  came  to  Jerusalem. 

4.  What  that  star  was  that  appeared  to  them. 

5.  How  they  could  collect  our  Siviour's  birth  by  that  star. 
Of  each  of  which  in  their  order. 

1.  And  for  the  first  of  these.  The  persons  here  rendered 
"  wise  men"  (and  that  certainly  with  great  truth  and  judgment) 
are  in  the  Greek  termed  fidyoi,  and  m  the  Latin  magi.  The 
origination  of  which  Word  some  take  fi'om  the  Hebrew  radix, 
signifying,  in  the  participle  benord  in  hiphily  one  that  meditates  or 
mutters.  Some  from  a  Syro-Arabic  word,  signifying  explorare 
or  scTiUari.  Others  fi^m  a  Persian  word,  but  what  that  word  is 
none  pretends  to  know:  though  since  it  is  probable  that  these 
magi  did  first  exist  aknongst  the  Persians,  it  is  also  not  improbable 
but  that  both  name  and  thing  might  have  their  original  in  the 
same  place. 

As  for  the  use  of  the  word,  it  is  difierent.  As  first  it  was 
taken,  doubtless,  not  only  in  an  honest,  but  also  in  an  honourable 
sense ;  and  the  magia  of  the  ancients  was  nothing  else  but  a  pro- 
found insight  into  all  truth,  natural,  politick,  and  divine.  So 
that  Suidas  gives  this  account  of  the  word,  /«ciy«M  ttofA  nipaais  o* 
^ixoaofoij  they  Were  the  Persian  philosophers.  And  that  they  were 
divines  also  is  clear ;  for  Xenophon,  in  his  8th  book  9<«p»  Kvpov 
ttiuisla^,  commends  the  piety  of  Cyrus  and  his  care  of  religion,  for 
his  appointing  ibagi  to  preside  in  iheir  sacred  choirs,  and  to  manage 
the  onering  of  sacrifices,  for*  nputtw  na^tota^ijoav  m  pM^t,  ifuftw  tohi 
Bto^ii  &c.  And  that  this  also  was  a  name  given  to  such  as  were 
skilled  in  politic  matters  is  no  less  evident ;  for  the  great  counsellors 
of  the  Persian  kings  were  called  magi ;  and  Cicero  affirms,  in  his 
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thiid  book  De  JVaiurd  Deorumj  that  none  were  ever  admitted  to  the 
Persian  throne,  but  such  as  had  been  thoroughly  instructed  and 
trained  up  by  these  magi.  For  as  Plato  says,  in  his  Alcibiades^  it 
was  their  work,  ^ix»aea  6^dd6xti.>t  to  teach  and  instil  into  them  the 
arts  of  goyemment. 

Now  this  discourse  is  only  to  show,  that  the  acception  of  the 
word  amongst  the  Greeks  and  Latms,  and  other  modem  lan- 
guages that  speak  after  them,  by  which  magtis  signifies  no  better 
than  a  wizard  or  conjurer,  is  through  abuse  and  degeneration  ; 
the  ill  practices  of  some  who  wore  this  name,  having  by  little  and 
little  disgraced  the  name  itself  into  a  bad  sense. 

As  for  the  acception  of  it  here  by  our  evangelist,  I  doubt  not 
but  it  is  in  a  good  sense,  and  that  the  persons  here  spoken  of  were 
great  scholars,  men  well  studied  in  the  works  of  nature,  and  pro- 
bably most  seen  in  the  mysteries  of  astrology,  the  chief  and  prin- 
cipal part  of  the  eastern  learning.  For  the  proof  of  which  this 
observation  is  very  considerable,  that  the  word  A««yo*  applied  to 
the  Latins,  Greeks,  or  Egyptians  themselves,  is  for  the  most 
part  used  in  a  bad  sense ;  but  the  same  authors  applying  it  to 
the  Chaldeans  and  Persians  intend  it  in  a  good,  and  that  these 
men  mentioned  by  the  evangelist  were  Persians,  shall  presently 
be  made  at  least  very  probable. 

As  for  the  condition  and  quality  of  these  magi,  or  wise  men, 
some  contend,  though  I  think  more  eagerly  than  conclusively,  that 
they  were  kings.  And  for  the  proof  of  it  allege  several  places  of 
scripture ;  as  first,  that  of  Psalm  Ixxii.  10,  "  The  kings  of  Tarshish 
and  of  the  isles  shall  bring  presents ;  the  kings  of  Sheba  and  Seba 
shall  offer  gifts."  But  what  is  this  to  those  who  came  not  from  Tar- 
shish, nor  rrom  Sheba,  but  from  Persia,  as  shall  be  made  appear  here- 
after ?  Besides,  that  those  words  are  literally  spoken  of  Solomon, 
in  whom  they  were  eminently  ftilfilled ;  for  we  know  what  com- 
merce he  had  with  those  parts,  and  we  have  also  a  full  rehearsal  of 
the  great  visit  and  present  made  him  bv  the  queen  of  Sheba.  They 
allege  also  that  place  in  Isaiah  Ix.  3,  The  Gentiles  shall  come  to 
thyii^it,  and  kings  to  the  glory  of  thy  rising;"  with  other  such 
texts,  which  they  call  proofs ;  though  so  unconctusive  and  imperti- 
nent to  the  matter  in  hand,  that  they  prove  nothing  but  the  foUy 
and  absurdity  of  thMe  that  allege  them. 

To  the  whole  matter  therefore  I  answer,  that  it  is  most  impro- 
bable that  these  men  were  kings ;  and  that  the  behaviour  of  He- 
rod and  the  Jews  toward  them  seems  clearly  to  evince  so  much. 
For  there  was  no  mention  of  any  pompous  kingly  reception,  but 
on  the  contrary,  he  treats  them  as  imperiously  as  he  would  have 
done  his  servants  or  his  footmen,  in  ver.  8  :  And  he  sent  them 
to  Bethlehem,  and  said.  Go  search  diligently  for  the  young  child ; 
and  when  ye  have  found  him,  bring  me  word  again."  Which 
surely  sounds  not  like  language  fit  to  bespeak  princes  in.    Those 
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indeed  whose  chief  religion  is  to  rebel  against  princes,  might 
possibly  talk  to  them  also  at  this  rate,  but  it  is  not  to  be  imagined 
that  the  rest  of  the  world  were  yet  arrived  to  this  perfection. 
It  is  evident  therefore  that  Herod  received  them  not  as  kings,  no, 
nor  with  that  respect  that  is  due  to  the  ambassadors  of  kings ; 
but  rather  as  any  of  our  inferior  magistrates  would  now-a-days 
receive  some  Polonian  or  Hungarian,  that  should  come  to  him 
about  a  brief,  or  for  a  license  to  show  some  strange  outlandish 
feats  upon  a  stage. 

But  lastly,  this  is  an  undeniable  argument  that  they  were  not 
kings,  that  the  evangelist  is  thus  silent  of  it.  For  since  it  is 
manifest  that  hi^  design  was  to  set  forth  Christ's  birth,  and  to 
render  it  as  notable  anci  conspicuous  as  he  could  from  those  pas- 
sages that  did  attend  it ;  it  is  not  imaginable  that  he  would  have 
omitted  this,  that  would  have  added  so  much  of  lustre  and 
credit  to  it  in  the  eyes  of  the  world.  The  omission  of  it  is 
indeed  so  hugely  improbable,  that,  all  things  considered,  it  may 
almost  pass  for  impossible. 

2.  The  second  thing  here  proposed  to  our  consideration  was 
the  place  from  whence  these  wise  men  came.  The  evangelist 
describes  it  only  by  a  general  term,  a^*  oyo^oxwy,  fiom  the 
east.  But  the  east  is  of  a  large  compass,  and  therefore  we 
may  well  direct  our  inquiries  to  something  that  is  more 
particular. 

Some  therefore  are  of  opinion,  that  these  wise  men  came  from 
Arabia,  and  that  part  of  it  that  is  called  Arabia  Felix,  which  lay 
eastward  to  Jerusalem  ;  especially  since  their  presents  consisted 
of  gold,  myrrh,  and  frankincense,  the  proper  commodities  of 
those  places :  for  Arabia  afforded  gold,  and  the  adjoining  Sabeu 
aflbrded  plenty  of  all  manner  of  spices  and  perfumes.  Others 
there  are  that  affirm  these  wise  men  to  have  come  from  Chalde? 
or  Assyria.  I  shall  not  trouble  myself  to  produce  or  confute 
the  several  reasons  upon  which  either  of  these  opinions  are  built ; 
but  briefly  give  my  reasons  why  neither  of  them  can  be  admitted. 

For  the  first,  lliey  coula  not  come  from  Arabia,  because 
there  never  was  in  Arabia  any  sort  or  sect  of  men  known  or 
distinguished  by  the  name  of  magi ;  and  there£ve  to  bring  these 
men  from  Arabia  were  altogether  as  absurd,  as  if  in  story  we 
should  bring  the  Brachmans,  or  Indian  philosophers^  from  the 
Orcades,  or  the  Druids  from  America.  And  as  for  that  reason, 
that  the  materials  of  their  presents  were  the  native  commodities 
of  those  regions,  it  proves  nothing;  since  other  countries  afforded 
them  besides,  and  however  might  have  them  otherwise  by  impor- 
tation. And  when  men  make  presents,  they  do  not  always  pitch 
upon  such  things  as  grow  in  their  own  countries,  but  upon  the 
best  and  richest  that  they  have  in  &eir  possession. 

In  the  next  place  for  Assyria  or  Chaldea:   they  could  not 
come  from  thence  neither,  forasmuch  as  they  lay  northwards  to 
Vol.  IV.— 49  2  K 
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Jerusalem :  so  that  fre^ uendy  ia  tfa^  mophets,  when  God,  thmi^ 
ens  the  Jews  with  an  invasign  firoiii  me  As^naos,  they  ai«  stift 
called  "a  nation  or  army  coming  fix)m  the  north,"  But  th^ 
evangelist  expressly  savs,  that  these  men  came  ^  dirm<«^^ 
from  the  east,  to  which  words  t^is^  opinio^  \&  utterly  i^xopoiir 
cileable. 
Having  thus  removed  these  two  opjji^ioQ%  I  judges  it-  e»o^ 

Erohable  that  they  came  from  Persia ;  wbieh  as  it  isi  confirq9i94 
y  the  concurrent  testimonies  of  the  most  eminent  divin^S)  hptti. 
apcient  and  modem,  so  there  wants  not  ajs^.s^bd  reasons;  to  p^ 
suade  the  same. 

(1^.)  The  first  of  which  shall  be  t^k^  £pqn^  this;  that  tjbw 
sort  of  men  most  flourished  in  Persia:  they  Wi^r^  most  fempiit 
there.  And  I  believe  ther^  may  be  better  a^gufnents  brought  te 
prove  that  the  magi  had  their  first  rise  theie,  than  apy  can  b;^ 
brought  to  the  contrary, 

(2.^  The  second  reason  shall  be  tak^  fron^  i^m  situatioa  oi 
the  place,  Persia  being  situate  eastward  to  Jud^ ;  so  thtf-  it  ex* 
actly  answers  the  words  of  the  evangelic 

(3.)  The  third  and  last  shall  be  taken  from  the  manner  of 
their  doing  homage  to  Christy  which  wa^  that  used  bjy  tfa«  Peiy 
sians  in  expressing  their  homage  to  kings,  nam^y  I^y  gif^  aiad 
presents. 

These  reasons  seem  probably  to  evince,  that  these  magi,  or  wiM 
men,  came  from  Persia :  and  we  must  knoW)  that  in  i^attw  of 
this  nature,  where  demonstrations,  are  not  to  be  had,  probable  con* 
jectures,  burdened  with  no  inconvenient  consetquences,  are  the  beat: 
ai*guments,  and  such  as  any  rational  mind  m^  well  acquire  iiw 
And  thus  much  for  the  place  from  wheni^e  these  wi^  m^  dw^ 

3.  The  third  thing  proposed  was,  the  tim^  when  they  cai9«.l9}. 
Jerusalem ;  for  some  afiinn  them  not  to  have  come  to  Jerusaleait 
till  two  years  after  the  birth  of  Christ,  s^xmnding  tiii^  theip 
assertion  upon  what  is  said  in  ver.  16,  that  St^ipd  s^nt  and  den; 
all  the  children  in  and  abput  Bethlehem,  from  two  years  old  and. 
under,  apcordine  to  the  tin^e.  which  he  had  diligently  inquired  of 
the  wise  men.''  Whence  they  infer  Christ  to  have  be^  \mf> 
years  old  at  the  time  of  the  wise  m^n's  arrival  at;  Jerusalem* 
But  the  words,  of  ^he  text  import  the  time,  to  have  been  but-^ 
veiy  small  between  the  birth  of  one^  and  the  comiog  of  the- 
other ;  for  it  is  said  in  ver.  1,,  ths^t  "  when  Jesus  was  bom,  be* 
hold  the  wise  men  came,"  which  word  idov,  Aeio/flt,  according  to 
tlfe  phrase  of  scripture,  is  equivalent  with  forOwnthi  ^  ff^^^Ufy^ 
as  might  be  made  out  bjr  sundiy  pajrall^l  plaqe^.  Besidea^  tkMt- 
the  wis^  men  a^  their  coping  found  Christ  m  Beth)ehen^  v^here- 
yet  it  is  certain  that  Joseph  and  Mary  tamed  not  abov«  foc^ 
days,  the  time  appointed  by  th^  law  for  her  purification;  bom 
whenc^.it  follows,  that  the  comiog  of  the  wi^  opiea  n^ust  needs 
have  been  within  th^  con^gass  ot  thope  forty  di^.    At:  ffBn  Hmtt 
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Mguorait  ^reimded  upon  Herod's  kffling  the  cliikbie&  of  two 
ycam  old  and  ondflr,  aceoiding  to  Hsit  lime  of  bis  inqc»ring^  of 
liie  mw  metkj  Hie  solution  of  it  is  very  easf,  if  we  reckon  thosti 
two  years  befeie  die  time  of  his  inquiry,  and  not  those  two^ 
yea»  that,  jromediatdy  fottowed  it.  The  reason  of  whieh  i« 
numifesty  fiocasmmh  as  die  wise  men  smIcg  not  of  Christ  as  yet 
lo  be  bom,  but  of  him  as  actnally  bom ;  though  the  precise 
lime  wheny  they  declared'  not,  nor  peihaps  knew.  And  therefore 
Hevody  whose  design  was  to.  secure  himsetf  from  a  rival  king, 
-w^doa  he  heasd  was  ah-eady  bora,  killed  all  d»  children  that  were 
bora  widiin  the  s^ce  of  two  veavs  befeve  the  coming  of  the 
wise  men  and  his  inquinBg  of  them.  From  whence  it  feUower,' 
ijkak  die  time  of  the  wiae  men'a  coming'  to  Jerusalem  was  somef 
few  dfltya  after  the  birdi  of  Ghrist,  probably  nine  or  ten,  and  that 
tber  wonkipped  him  at  Beddchemr  about  the  twelfth,  the  d^ 
sdll  observed  by  the  church  for  its  commemoration. 

Aind  naw,  a»  we  have  here  removed  the  opinion  of  these  Aat 
ilate  the  time  oC  the  wise  men's  coming  to  Jerusalem  two  years 
aAer  the  birdi  of  Chriiir;  sa.  another  qunion  that  makes  the  star 
to  luure  appeaftd  two  years  before  Ghrist^s  birth,  is  no  less-  to  be 
fe)ecled,  sisute*  they'  gave  it.  die  afpefiation  of  ^^  his  star^  upon 
dda  aecooniv  that  it  then  declared  him  to  Iwve  been  boma     And 
iri^reaa  aome,  in  defenoe  of  this  opinio»,  rilege  the  improbability 
of  their  coming  firom.  Persia  in  so  few  days;  I'  answer,  that  if 
dnj  be  attowed  to  have  oome  from  those  parts  of  it  that  lay 
nearest  to  Jerusalem  (as  wett  they  may),  it  is  not  improbable  at 
all ;  since  a  ywpf  learned  oeimnentator  xipcm  tfaist  place  ssrys,  that 
sens  parts'  of  Persia  were  not  distant  mm  Jerijnalem  uHra  du- 
mniMleucaty  whidi,  seekoninff  five  hundred'  paces  to  a  feuca,  atf 
aoaoae  do,  amount  to  a  humbed  of  our  mites.    If  fifteen  hundred,. 
as^Ammaanus  MaroeUinHS  does,  dien  fbcy  make  three  handred  of 
mat  milessr    The  farmer  of  which  Ihev  mi^t>  go  in  that^  time 
very  eaBily,  and  die  taitep*  widi  no  sucir  extmorcunary  great  diffi-^ 
eoby;    oonsideEiipe  that  camels,,  the  beasts  of  travel  in  those 
eonntriea^  ate  said-even  with  great  burdens  to  despatch  forty  ot 
tiloae  (sNfor,  diait  is,  asoordiBg  to  tie  latter  and  greater  computa^ 
tion,.  threescore  cf  oar  miles  in  a  diy«    And  dins  much  for  the 
third  thing,  viz.  the  time  of  diese  wne  men's  ooodng  t^  Jerusalem. 
4L  The:  fturth  thing  proposed  to*  be  considered  was,  what  this 
alar  was.,    \ffibeee  tfamigh-sosne  have  affirmed  it  to  have  been  of 
the  aame  natere  with  those  tbat  have.ditir  proper^  piace  and-  mcv- 
tiim  iin^  the  orieatibl  orbsy  and  dioo^  that  omnipotent  God,  that' 
iMdai  the-  8m>'  stand  still  ait  one  tinre,  and  go'  baek  at  anoffiter, 
cannot  Ue  dened  to  hum  beetr  able  to  have  commanded  any*  cf 
Aus  stam  ufMr  auoir  «-  measager  asid  employment;  yet  diat  he' 
aetaally  did  solas'  not  nctetosary  for  us. here  to  assert,  there  being' 
oAeraisr  auftDtcnt  seasbna  to  persuatlr  ua  that  this  was'-net'  a^ 
iMl  star  o£  tbeisanm  load  witfe  dmsr  heavenly  bodies'^ Jbal oidy  a* 
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bright  meteor  formed  by  the  immediate  power  of  God  into  the 
resemblance  aad  similitude  of  a  star,  and  so  by  a  singular  act  of 
his  providence  used  and  directed  to  this  great  poipose.  For  had 
it  been  indeed  a  real  star,  there  can  hardly  Buy  reason  be  assigned 
why  it  should  not  have  appeared  to  the  inhabitants  of  Jeruscuem, 
as  well  as  to  those  wise  men  in  their  iouniey  from  thence  to  Be&- 
lehem ;  which  yet  it  is  clear  that  it  did  not,  from  the  erangelist's 
being  wholly,  silent  of  it;  who  otherwise  would  undoubtedly 
hare  recorded  it  as  a  passage,  than  which  none  could  be  more 
efficacious,  to  upbraid  the  Jews  with  the  unreasonableness 
of  their  unbelief.  Nor  does  its  being  called  a  star  prore  it  to 
have  been  really  so:  it  being  so  usual  both  in  scripture  and 
common  speech  to  call  the  resemblances  of  things  by  die  names 
of  those  thmgs  themselves,  comets  and  falling  stars  still  obtaining 
this  appellation,  which  yet  have  nothing  of  stars  in  them  but  the 
name. 

5.  The  fiflh  and  last  thing  proposed  to  be  discussed,  was,  how 
these  wise  men  could  collect  or  come  to  know  our  Saviour's  birth 
by  their  seeing  this  star.  Evident  it  is  from  the  words  that  they 
Im.  a  full  and  clear  knowledge  of  it.  For  they  spake  of  it  as  erf* 
a  thing  granted;  and  therefore  they  ask  not  whether  or  no  he 
was  bom,  but  where  he  was  bom.  And  they  call  it  emphatically 
'^  his  star ;"  "  We  have  seen  his  star  in  the  east ;"  implying  that 
it  pointed  him  out  by  a  certain  and  peculiar  designation. 

To  this  I  answer,  that  all  knowledge  must  commence  upon 
principles  either  natural  or  supernatural. 

If  mey  draw  it  from  the  former,  it  must  have  been  either, 

(1.)  From  the  principles  of  astrology;  and  here,  for  the  con- 
futation of  this,  would  the  time  ana  measure  of  this  exercise 
permit,  the  vanity  of  this  science  might  easily  be  shown,  from 
the  weakness  of  its  principles,  the  confessions  of  such  as  have 
been  most  reputed  for  their  skill  in  it ;  and  what  is  stronger  than 
their  confessions,  from  their  frequent  mistakes  and  deceptions  in 
their  most  confident  predictions.  Which  sufficiently  prove  the 
^eatest  pretenders  to  it  to  be  indeed  but  mere  planetaries;  that 
IS,  as  we  may  well  interpret  it  from  the  force  of  the  word,  such 
as  use  to  err  and  to  be  deceived,  and  consequently  that  nothing 
certain  can  be  concluded  from  their  principles. 

(2.)  Or  secondly,  if  these  men's  knowledge  of  Christ's  birth 
by  the  star  were  natural,  the  former  way  being  removed,  it  must 
needs  have  been  from  tradition.  And  as  to  this,  some  affirm 
that  they  gathered  it  fit>m  that  prophecy  of  Balaam  continued 
down,  to  them  by  report  from  lus  time,  which  prophecy  is  re* 
corded^  in  Numb.  xxiv.  17,  that  "  a  star  should  rise  out  of  Jacob ;" 
and  also  that  they  mi^t  learn  it  from  several  prophecies  of  the 
sibyls,  one  of  which  sibyk  prophesied  in  Persia.  But  how 
much  soever  these  prophecies  of  the  sibyls  may  have  obtained  in 
the  world,  yet  mos(t  of  them  relating  to  Christ  are  proved  by  the 
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leanied  Casaubon  to  be  spurious  and  supposititkmSy  and  by  all 
wise  men  believed  to  be  such. 

Others  affirm,  that  this  miriit  have  been  first  learned  from  the 
Jews,  in  the  time  of  their  dispersion ;  but  especially  from  some 
remaining  traditions  ot  Daniel.  And  certainly,  when  we  con- 
sider how  much  this  prophet  writes  of  the  kingdom  and  coming 
of  the  Messiah,  it  is  noways  improbable,  but  that  he  might 
otherwise,  both  by  writing  and  word  of  mouth,  leave  many  things 
behind  him  concerning  the  same.  All  which,  through  the  great- 
ness of  the  place  he  held  in  the  Persian  court,  and  the  vast 
repute  that  he  had  for  his  knowledge  and  learning,  might  easily 
find  both  a  general  and  a  lasting  reception.  It  cannot  therefore 
be  rationally  denied,  but  that  these  wise  men  might  be  much 
directed  by  such  helps  as  these.  But  yet  I  affirm,  that  these 
-were  not  sufficient;  so  diat  we  must  be  forced  to  derive  their 
knowledge  of  Christ  by  this  star  from  a  supernatural  cause; 
that  is,  from  the  immediate  revelation  of  God :  how  or  in  what 
manner  that  revelation  was  effected,  it  is  not  necessaiy  for  us 
to  know;  but  that  they  were  such  persons  to  whom  God  upon 
other  occasions  did  vouchsafe  extraordinary  revelations,  is  clear 
from  the  12th  verse,  where  it  is  said,  that  ^^hey  were  ad- 
monished by  God  in  a  dream  not  to  return  to  Herod."  Now  it 
is  very  probable  that  the  same  God  who  warned  them  of  their 
danger,  first  suggested  to  them  this  great  discovery;  especially 
since  it  was  not  so  difficult  to  escape  the  one,  as  to  find  out  the 
other.  We  must  conclude  therefore,  that  it  was  neither  their 
own  skill,  nor  yet  the  light  of  that  star,  that  taught  them  the 
meaning  of  that  star.  But  Leo  states  the  matter  righdy  in  his 
fourth  sermon  upon  the  Epiphany:  Prmter  Ulam  stelke  speciem 
qua  corporeum  incitamt  obtitvm^  jvlgeniior  veriioHs  radius  eorum 
corda  perdocuii.  Starlight  is  but  a  dim  light  to  read  the  small 
characters  of  such  mysteries  by.  He  only  that  made  the  stars 
could  discover  it;  even  that  God  who  rules  their  influences,  and 
knows  their  significations. 

And  thus  much  for  the  first  notable  circumstance  of  our  Saviour's 
na^ty,  namely,  the  solemn  address  of  the  wise  men  to  him  finom 
the  east,  upon  the  appearance  of  a  star.    I  come  now  to 

n.  The  second,  which  was  Herod^s  befiaviour  thereupon ;  who 
being  a  person  so  largely  spoken  of  in  the  Jewish  story,  so  paiw 
ticularly  noted  by  the  evangelist,  and  made  yet  more  notable  by 
having  the  birth  of  the  great  Saviour  of  the  world  fiedl  in  his 
reign,  he  may  well  deserve  our  particular  consideration :  accord- 
ingly we  will  consider  him  in  these  three  respects. 

1.  In  respect  of  his  condition  and  temper,  in  reference  to  his 
government  of  Judea. 

2.  Of  his  behaviour  and  deportment  upon  this  particular 
affridwitt 
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2.  Of  die  iafttsiiee  thk  tub  behifioiir  liad  upon  ttiofte  under 

his  government. 

1.  Aad  for  the  first  of  these ;  we  will  tiike  an  accouni  of  his 
OQoditioii  and  temper  in  reference  to  ike  goyemment  held  hg^ 
hifli,  by  these  three  things  recorded  of  hiift,  both  in  sacred  and 
TOofane  story.  (1.)  His  usurpation.  (2.)  His  cnieUy:  andy 
(3.^  His  magnificence. 

(i.)  And  first  for  his  usurpation.  When  the  goyemment  of 
Judea  was  taken  from  the  Asmoneans,  the  kst  of  which  thai 
reigned  was  Antigonus,  this  Herod,  the  youngest  son  of  Anti* 
pater,  an  Idumean,  (who  had  .grown  up  i  under  Hyrcanus,  being 
bjr  him  employed  m  the  chief  management  of  the  afiaiia  of  bis 
kingdom,)  tiiroueh  the  fiiyour  of  Marcus  Antomm,  was  by  the 
Roman  Senate  &clared  king  of  the  Jews ;  in  which  dignity,  to 
the  wonder  of  many,  he  was  also  confirmed  afterwards  by  Au* 
gustos  himself.  But  Herod  had  a  good  purse,  and  haying  ako 
well  eKperienoed  Jugartha's  obsenration  of  Rome,  that  it  was 
nrbs  verudiSj  knew  how  to  open  it  fi>r  his  adyantage  as  well  as  any 
man  liying:  which,  together  with  his  great  courage  and  reso* 
hition,  lifted  him  up  to,  and  settled  him  in  a  ro]^  throne,  so 
much  aboye  the  pitch  of  any  thing  that  by  his  birth  he  could 
pretend  to.  But  let  men  be  usurpers,  and  as  false  and  wicked  as 
they  will,  ^et  God  is  still  righteous,  and  will  serye  and  biin£ 
about  his  righteous  purposes,  eyen  by  their  wickedness.    And  I 

Suestion  not  but  the  success  of  Herod's  prqjects  was  chiefly  fircMn 
le  special  proyidence  of  Grod,  while  the  yillany  of  them  wns 
wholly  from  himself:  for  by  this  strange  and  unei^cted  trans> 
lation  of  the  JewiA  goyemment,  in  setting  the  crown  of  it  upon 
a  stranger's  head,  was  exactly  fulfilled  tbat  eminent  and  most 
lemaricable  prophecy  of  the  Messias,  in  Oen,  xlix.  10,  that  "  the 
soeptre  should  not  depart  firom  Judah,  nor  a  lawgiver  from  be* 
tween  his  feet,  \mtil  Shiloh  come." 

(2.)  The  second  thing  obsenrable  of  him  was  his  oraelty. 
We  haye  already  seen  him  seated  in  the  Jewish  throne,  thou^ 
a  usurper  and  an  intruder,  and  one  who  had  no  other  title  to  that 
aoyereignty,  but  the  gift  of  those  who  had  no  right  to  giya  it. 
Howeyer  being  thus  possessed  of  it,  he  must  haye  recourse  to 
the  common  method  of  usurpers,  and  maintain  by  blood  what 
he  had  got  by  ii^ustice.  Accordingly  he  assassinates  all  such  as 
ke  could  but  suspect  might  be  his  competitors.  Aristobulus,  flie 
last  of  the  Asmonean  race,  and  preferred  by  him  at  the  instiga- 
tion of  his  wife  Mariamne  to  the  hi^  priesthood,  because  the 
afiections  of  the  people  were  towards  him,  was  by  his  appoint* 
ment  treacherously  cbowned.  Nor  spares  he  Hyrcanus  Umsdi^ 
his  predecessor,  though  now  in  the  extremity  (tf  old  age,  and  the 
person  who  had  raised  his  father  Antipater  to  that  pitch  as  to 
giye  hin,  his  son,  tiie  possibilities  of  a  kingdom,  aAd  oonsequeotly 
of  doing  all  this  mischief.     Nay,  and  his  beloyed  wife  Mnrisms 
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abo,  and  his  cywn  sons  AlexBuder  and  Aristobulos,  and  at  lengtb 
toOy  his  bas^  son  Antipater;  and,  which  was  the  most  uhpa- 
rallded  piece  of  barbari^  that  ever  was  acted,  IsJist  of  a]l,  those 
|3ioor  in&nts  also  (which  we  diaU  presently  speak  of),  they  must 
all  fall  a  sacrifice  to  his  remorseless  cruelty :  so  that  neither  the 
innocence  of  infancy,  tiie  venerableness  and  impotence  of  old 
age,  the  sacred  obligations  of  gratitude,  the  love  of  a  >^ife,  nor, 
lastly,  (he  endearing  relation  of  a  son,  could  prevail  any  thing 
against  the  inhuman  resolves  of  his  base  and  cruel  disposition ; 
imch  ^ve  occasion  to  that  sarcastical  speech  of  Csesar  Augustus 
conceming  him;  ^^That  it  was  better  to  be  Herod's  hog,  than 
Ids  son."  For  as  a  proselyted  JeW,  he  would  not  meddle  with 
the  former;  but  as  worse  than  a  Jew,  he  barbarously  procured 
the  murder  of  the  latter. 

(3.)  The  third  diing  observable  in  the  temper  of  this  Herod 
was  his  magnificence.  There  was  none  that  reigned  over  the 
Jews,  Solomon  only  excepted,  that  left  such  glorious  monuments 
of  building  behind  them  as  did  Herod.  The  temple,  the  arx 
JinJUma^  and  his  own  houses,  sufficiently  declared  his  vast  and 
boundless  spirit:  any  one  of  which  had  been  enough  to  have  en- 
nobled the  reien  of  any  one  prince :  but  this  was  all  for  which 
be  was  laudaUe:  God  sometimes  thinking  it  fit  to  give  a  man 
some  one  good  quality  to  season  his  manv  bad  ones ;  and  so  to 
keep  him  sweet  above  ground.  Herod  did  many  things  of  pub- 
lic advantage,  and  yet  he  scarce  deserved  the  reputation  of  a 
public  spirit,  when  the  end  and  desim  driven  at  b^  him  in  all  he 
did  was  his  own  private  glorv,'and  the  gratification  of  his  am- 
bition. The  considerati(Hi  or  which  may  teach  us  how  great  a 
riddle  the  actions  of  most  men  are,  even  in  their  most  specious 
and  public  undertakings,  llie  action  mav  be  sometimes  of  a 
national  emolument,  and  yet  the  spring  and  design  that  moves  it 
be  1>ut  personal.  Few  men  know  what  disguises  are  worn  upon 
the  public  face  of  things,  and  how  much  the  world  is  beholding 
to  some  men's  pride  and  vain-glory,  which  often  supply  the 
office  of  charitv  in  those  worthy  benefactions  they  pass  upon  the 
public ;  while  m  the  mean  time,  the  good  of  those  that  are  bene- 
fited by  such  works  is  the  least  thbg  in  the  thoughts  of  those 
diat  did  them.  So  fiu:  firom  impossible  or  improper  was  that 
supposition  made  by  the  apostle  Paul  in  1  Cor.  xiii.  3,  of  a 
man's  ^^  bestowing  aQ  his  goods  upon  the  poor,  and  yet  not 
having  charitjr."  For  it  is  not  the  bulk  or  outside  of  the  action, 
but  the  mind  and  spirit  directing  it,  that  stamps  it  charitable. 
Men  mKj  give  large  sums,  and  do  generous  actions,  upon  as 
great  designs  of  semshness,  as  ever  the  vilest  miser  or  usurer 
entertained,  when  he  amassed  heaps  upon  heaps  within  his  greedy 
eoflfers :  oidy  with  this  difference  indeed,  that  one  in  all  this  feeds 
his  pride,  the  other  his  covetousness.  But  surely  pride  is  as 
much  a  vice  as  covetousness,  though  not  always  of  so  ill  effect  to 
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those  that  are  about  it.  It  is  not  \vhat  a  man  does,  bat  how, 
and  why,  that  denominates  his  action  good  or  evil  before  CSod. 
Herod  may  be  Herod  still,  for  all  his  building  of  a  temple. 

And  thus  much  for  the  three  qualifications  observable  in 
Herod's  person. 

2.  The  second  thing  to  be  considered  of  him  was,  his  behaviour 
upon  this  particular  occasion  of  the  wise  men's  coming  to  Jeru- 
salem from  the  east,  to  inquire  after  him  that  was  bom  king  of 
the  Jews,  at  the  nativity  of  our  blessed  Saviour;  which  be- 
haviour of  his  shows  itself  in  these  two  things. 

(1.)  In  that  trouble  and  anxiety  of  mind  that  he  conceived 
upon  this  news.  He  was  full  of  suspicious,  oiisgiving,  and  per- 
plexing thoughts,  what  the  issue  of  things  might  be,  and  how 
he  should  be  able  to  maintain  himself  in  the  throne,  against  the 
claim  of  the  right  owner,  which  he  knew  he  held  by  no  other 
tide  but  that  of  injury  and  usurpation. 

(2.)  His  behaviour  shows  itself  in  that  wretched  course  be 
took  to  secure  himself  against  his  supposed  competitor;  which 
was  by  slaying  all  the  children  born  m  and  near  to  Bethlehem, 
from  two  years  old  and  under;  the  time  within  which  he  had 
learnt  from  the  wise  men  that  Christ  must  have  been  bom. 

It  must  be  confessed  here  (which  yet  certainly  is  very  strange) 
that  Josephus,  who  is  so  particular  in  recording  most  things  re* 
lating  to  Herod's  reign,  yet  speaks  not  a  word  either  of  the  birth 
of  Christ,  or  of  the  appearance  of  the  star,  or  of  the  wise  men's 
coming  to  Herod  thereupon;  nor,  lastly,  of  the  massacre  of 
these  children.  All  of  which,  one  would  think,  were  too  great 
and  too  considerable  passages  to  be  passed  over  in  silence  by  such 
an  historian  as  Josephus. 

However,  this  ought  not  to  shake  our  faith  of  these  things  at 
all;  since  if  the  evangelists  had  falsified  in  these  narratives,  it 
is  infinitely  improbable,  that  the  enemies  of  the  Christian  reli^on, 
who  could  so  easily  have  convinced  them  of  such  falsification, 
should  not  some  time  or  other  have  objected  it  against  the  trath 
of  our  religion,  which  yet  they  never  did ;  but  on  the  other 
hand,  it  is  hugely  probable,  that  Josephus,  a  great  zealot  in  the 
Jewish  religion,  and  consequently  a  mortal  hater  of  ours,  might, 
out  of  his  hatred  of  it,  omit  the  relation  of  these  passages  which 
were  likely  to  give  it  so  much  reputation  in  the  world.  But  as 
for  the  passage  of  his  murdering  the  infants,  Ludovicus  Capellus 
is  of  opmion,  that  in  that  place  where  Josephus  says,  that  Herod, 
drawing  near  his  death,  summoned  the  noblest  of  the  Jews  by  a 
menacing  edict,  from  all  parts  of  Judea,  and  shutting  them  up, 
save  order  to  his  sister  Salome,  and  her  husband  Alexas,  to  see 
Uiem  all  put  to  the  sword  after  his  death  ;  it  was  Josephus's  in* 
tent  by  this  device  to  slubber  over  the  massacre  of  these  inno* 
cents;  thus  not  wholly  omitting  it,  and  yet  by  so  obscure  a 
narrative  not  clearly  and  plainly  discovering  it.    But  whether 
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this  obsenratum  hare  any  weight  in  it  or  no,  I  hope  the  testimony, 
of  those  whose  writings  have  been  opposed,  but  never  yet  coniiited 
or  convinced  of  falsity,  wiQ  have  more  authority  and  credit  with 
118,  than  the  ambiguity  and  shuffling  of  a  partial  historian. 

(3.)  The  third  thing  proposed  to  be  considered  by  us  was,  the 
influence  that  this  behaviour  of  Herod  had  upon  those  under  his 

Evemment  For  the  text  tells  us,  that  not  only  he  was  troubled 
nself,  but  that  "all  Jerusalem  was  also  troubled  with  him:" 
yet  not  for  any  love  th^  bore  him  we  may  be  sure.  But  they 
were  troubled  and  disturbed  with  the  fears  they  bad  of  what  the 
rage  and  jealousy  of  such  a  tyrant  might  produce :  for  seldom 
does  a  tyrant  confine  his  troubles  within  his  own  breast,  but  that 
those  about  him  also  go  sharers  in  the  smart  of  them.  And  what 
the  prophet  said  of  Ahab  may  be  as  truly  said  of  Herod,  and  all 
such  usurpers,  that  ''they  are  those  that  trouble  Israel."  For 
usually  such  persons  neither  rise  nor  fall,  but  at  the  cost  of  the 
people's  blood,  and  the  expense  of  many  innocent  lives.  When 
tyrants  and  victorious  rebels  invade  the  regal  power  of  any 
nation,  the  people  must  not  expect  to  rest  quiet  either  in  peace 
or  war:   nor  were  the  Jews  here   deceived  in  their  ill-boding 

Sresages  of  what  mischief  would  ensue  upon  Herod's  discontents. 
uch  a  cloud  could  not  gather  over  their  heads  for  nothing.  And 
long  it  was  not  before  it  broke  out  in  that  bloody  shower  that 
has  been  made  mention  of.  From  all  which  we  may  learn  how 
much  it  concerns  the  tranquillity  and  happiness  of  a  kingdom  to 
stop  the  first  pretences  and  encroaches  of  usurpers ;  and  as  much 
as  m  them  lies  to  keep  all  Herods  and  Cromwells  firom  getting 
into  the  supremacy.  For  as  soon  as  their  own  guilt  and  suspicion 
shall  alarm  them  with  any  fears  of  the  ri^ht  owner's  regaining  his 
inheritance,  then  presently  the  whole  nation  is  in  danger  of  being 
forced  to  a  war,  to  defend  and  fight  for  those  whom  they  have 
more  heart  to  fight  against  Or  in  case  Providence  shall  &vour 
them  so  far  as  to  enable  them  to  turn  their  swords  against  such 
domestic  pests,  yet  they  must  still  purchase  their  ddivery  by  a 
war;  that  is,  rid  themselves  of  one  calamity  by  another.  So  that 
we  see,  when  Herods  and  usurpers  once  ravish  the  government 
into  their  hands,  whether  they  stand  or  whether  they  faU«  all 
Jerusalem  is  like  to  be  troubled  with  them.  x 

And  thus  I  have  finished  what  I  proposed  from  the  text, 
namely,  the  two  grand  circumstances  of  our  Saviour's  nativity. 
I  shall  now  close  up  all  with  a  resolution  of  this  short  question, 
Why  that  Jesus  Christ,  being  bom  the  right  and  lawful  kin^  p{  the 
Jews,  yet  gave  way  to  this  bloody  usurper,  and  did  not,  either  in 
his,  or  his  successor's  time,  assume  the  government  himself? 

In  answer  to  which,  though  I  think  it  a  solid  and  satisfactory 
reason  of  all  God's  actions  to  state  them  upon  his  mere  will  and 
pleasure;  yet  there  are  not  wanting  other  reasons  assignable  for 
this.    I  shall  pitch  upon  two. 
Vol.  IV.— 50 
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1st.  Christ  balked  &e  kingly  government  of  the  Je^rs,  because 
bis  assuming  it  would  have  cros^  die  yety  design  of  tfast  teli- 
gion  that  he  was  then  about  to  establish;  which  was  to  onite 
both  Jew  and  Gekitile  into  ohe  church  6r  body.  But  this  imioii 
could  not  possibly  be  efiected  till  the  politic  eieonomy  of  that 
nation,  so  interwoven  with  the  ceremonial  and  religious,  like  tbe 

Seat  partition  wall,  was  brdcen  down.  UjK>n  good  reason  there- 
re  did  Christ  refuse  to  undertake  the  kinely  goveitiment,  and 
therein  the  support  of  that  nation,  the  pcHitie  constitution  of 
which,  through  the  special  providence  of  (rod,  in  order  to  the 
propagation  of  the  Chrifrtian  religion,  was  now  diortly  to  expire, 
and  to  be  done  away. 

2dly.  Christ  voluntarily  wared  the  Jewidi  croWn,  that  he 
might  hereby  declare  to  die  world  the  nature  of  his  proper  king- 
dom: which  was  to  be  wholly  without  the  grahdeur  of  humaoi 
sovereignty  and  the  splendour  of  ear&ly  courts.  In  Luke  xrii. 
20,  it  is  said,  that  ^'  the  kingdom  of  God  cometh  not  with  obser* 
vadon."  So  we  read  it  Sut  the  Greek  is  ^mtu  foi^riMMM',  Uiat 
is,  with  pomp  and  gaiety  of  outward  a{q>earance ;  for  so  the  word 
signifies.  Whereupon,  in  Acts  xxv.  23,  when  Agrippa  and 
Bernice  came  in  much  splendour  and  magnificence  to  visit 
Festus,  it  is  said  that  they  came  t/i9ta  nxM^i  ^miftmaUkSj  which  is 
there  well  rendered,  '^  with  much  pomp." 

This  being  so,  men  may  save  themselves  the  labour  of  enter- 
ing into  covenants,  raising  armies,  and  cutting  of  throats,  to 
advance  the  sc^tre  and  kingdom  ct  Jesus  Christ:  for  Christ  has 
no  need  of  their  forces:  he  came  to  cast  out  such  legions,  and 
not  to  employ  them.  Here  in  this  world  he  owns  no  sword  but 
that  of  his  Spirit,  no  sceptre  but  his  word,  no  kingdom  but  the 
heart.  This  is  his  prerogative  royal,  to  govem  our  wills,  to 
command  our  inclinations,  and  to  reign  and  lord  it  over  our  most 
inwaid  affections.  Which  kingdom,  God  of  his  mercy  daily  pro- 
pa^te  and  increase  within  us. 

To  which  God  be  rendered  and  ascribed,  as  is  most  due,  all 
praise,  might,  majesty,  and  dominion,  bodi  now  and  for  ever. 
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Matibhw  z.  37. 
Be  that  loves  fathar  or  mother  Utter  than  me  is  not  worthy  of  me 

Ous  Saviour  in  these  words  presents  kimself  and  the  worhi 
together  as  competitors  for  our  best  aflections ;  which  because  we 
never  fasten  upon  any  thing  but  for  some  precedent  apprehension 
of  wor&  in  it,  he  therefore  treats  wi&  us  not  upon  tenn4 
of  courtesy  but  reason,  challenging  a  transc^dent  anection  on 
Gur  parts,  because  of  a  transcendent  worthiness  on  his.  He  would 
bave  it  before  the  world,  for  this  cause  only,  that  he  deserves  it 
above  the  world. 

Now  because  men  might  be  apt  to  flatter    themselves  into 
a  ialse  persuasion  of  their  love  to  Christ,  the  heart  being  no  less 
the  seat  and  shop  of  deceit,  than  it  is  of  love ;  lest,  I  say,  they 
might  baffle    and  impose  upon   themselves  (as  sad  experience 
shows  that  most  men  do  in  &is  particular),  our  Saviour,  with 
great  art,  selects  and  singles  out  those  enjoyments  that  are  most 
apt  to  seize  and  engross  our  aSections,  and  particularly  states  the\ 
smcerity  of  our  love  to  him,  in  the  superiority  of  it  over  our  love\ 
to  those.    An  ordinary  affection  relatmg  to  an  extraordinary  object  I 
is  no  affection.    When  Christ  is  the  thing  that  we  are  to  love,  be*' 
tween  the  highest  degree  of  love  and  a  total  negation  of  it,  there  is 
BO  medium;  as  it  is  said  of  Jacob,  that  he  loved  Rachel,  but  he. 
hated  Leah ;  because  he  loved  Leah  the  less  of  the  two.     So  if  a 
man  loves  the  world  in  a  greater  de^e,  and  Christ  in  a  less, 
when  God  shall  come  to  take  an  estimate  of  that  love,  he  will 
make  no  allowance  for  the  comparison,  but  account  that  man 
iJi>solutely  to    love  the  world    and    to    hate  Christ.      For  not^ 
to  value  him  more  than  all,  is  really  to  undervalue  him.  ^ 

For  the  exposition  of  the  words,  we  must  here  observe,  that 
these  terms  father  and   mother  are  not  to  be  understood  in  a 

Steral,  restramed  sense,  only  as  they  signify  such  relations ;  but 
ley  are  to  be  taken  more  largely,  as  they  comprise  whatsoever: 
eqoyments  are  dear  unto  us :  it  oeing  usual  in  scripture  to  ex- 
press all  that  is  dear  to  us  by  some  one  thing  that  is  most  dear.  As 
It  is  a  frequent  synecdoche,  to  express  the  whole  by  some  one 
principal  part.  Prov.  xxiii.  26,  "My  son,  give  me  thy  heart." 
God  here  requires  the  service  of  the  whole  man ;  but  the  heart 
is  only  expressed,  as  being  the  prime  ruling  par*. 
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Now  the  affection  we  bear  to  our  parents,  is  the  g^atest  that 
we  are  to  bear  to  any  worldly  thing,  and  that  deservedly.  For 
if  under  God  they  gave  us  our  beings,  we  may  well  return  them 
our  affections.  So  that  Christ  by  demanding  a  love  greater  than 
that  which  upon  a  natural  account  is  the  greatest,  and  by  pre- 
fernns  himself  before  that  enjoyment  which  is  the  dearest,  he 
does  by  consequence  prefer  himself  before  all  the  rest.  For  he 
that  is  above  a  prince,  is  consequentially  above  all  his  subjects. 

As  for  the  next  expression,  "  He  is  not  worthy  of  me ;"  it 
may  seem  from  hence  to  be  inferred,  that  he  who  should  love 
Christ  above  fether  or  mother,  or  any  other  worldly  enjojrment, 
would  thereby  become  worthy  of  Christ.  But  yet  to  affirm  that 
any  man  may  so  qualify  himself,  or  do  that  which  may  rendei 
him  worthy  of  Christ,  would  be  apparently  to  introduce  and 
assert  the  doctrine  of  merit ;  a  thing  of  the  highest  absurdity,  ■ 
both  in  reason  and  religion.  In  answer  to  this  therefore  we 
may  observe  that  there  is  a  twofold  worthiness. 

1.  A  worthiness  strictly  and  properly  so  called,  which  is 
according  to  the  real  inherent  value  of  the  thin^ ;  and  so  no  man 
by  the  choicest  of  his  endeavours  can  be  said  to  be  worthy  of 
dhrist.  He  can  no  more  merit  grace  than  he  can  merit  gfory, 
and  both  are  included  in  Christ.  Obtain  them  indeed  we  may, 
but  we  can  never  deserve  them.  Worthiness  is  a  thing  that 
man  can  never  plead  before  God ;  but  after  we  have  done  all, 
we  are  still  unprofitable,  and  therefore  still  unworthy. 

2.  There  is  a  worthiness  according  to  the  gracious  acceptance 
of  God,  which  is  a  worthiness  improperly  so  called:  when  a 
thing  is  worthy,  not  for  any  value  in  itself,  but  because  God 
freely  accepts  it  for  such.  This  worth  may  be  rather  termed  a 
fitness  or  a  meetness,  not  consisting  in  merit,  but  in  due  con- 
ditional qualifications.  And  so  he  that  loves  father  or  mother 
less  than  Christ,  is  in  this  sense  worthy  of  him;  that  is,  fitly 
prepared  and  qualified  to  receive  him  ;  as  having  that  which  God 
IS  pleased  to  make  the  only  condition  upon  which  he  bestowg 
Christ. 

These  things  being  premised  by  way  of  exposition,  I  shall 
draw  forth  and  prosecute  the  sense  of  the  words  in  these  three 
particulars. 

I.  I  shall  show  what  is  included  and  comprehended  in  that 
love  to  Christ  that  is  here  mentioned  in  the  text. 

n.  I  shall  show  what  are  the  reasons  and  motives  that  may 
induce  us  to  it. 

in.  What  are  the  signs,  marks,  and  characters  whereby  we 
may  discern  it. 

I.  As  for  the  first  of  these,  tohai  is  included  in  the  love  here 
spoken  qfj  I  conceive  it  may  include  these  five  things. 

1.  An    esteem    and  valuation    of   Christ  fibore    all  worldly 
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eiijcyments  whatBoever.  The  first  foundation  stone  of  this  lore 
must  be  laid  in  admiration,  and  a  high  persuasion  of  that  worth 
that  we  are  to  lore.  We  must  first  believe  Christ  excellent, 
before  we  can  account  him  dear.  Those  that  profess  and  avow 
a  love  to  Christ,  and  yet,  by  the  secret  verdict  of  their  worldly 
minds,  place  a  greater  esteem  upon  a  pleasure,  upon  honour, 
upon  an  estate,  do  indeed  speak  contradictions  and  delude  them- 
selves, and  mav  as  well  beUeve  their  life  may  remain  when  their 
floul  is  departeo,  as  imagine  that  their  love  may  ^o  one  way,  and 
their  esteem  another.  Upon  which  account  it  is  clear,  that 
Christ  must  be  first  raised  above  the  world  in  our  judgments,  he 
must  first  rule  there ;  he  must  lord  it  in  our  thoughts,  and  com- 
mand our  apprehensions. 

If  we  trace  David  throng  all  his  Psalms,  he  is  continually 
breathins  out  an  ardent  love  to  God;  they  run  all  along  in  a 
strain  of  the  highest  affection.  And  this  love  we  shall  find  to 
have  been  founded  upon  a  proportionable  esteem  of  God,  which 
esteem  does  eminently  appear  in  several  expressions.  How  often 
does  he  repeat  and  insist  upon  this  one,  ^'  Lord,  who  is  like  unto 
thee  ?"  Psalm  xxxv.  10,  and  Ixxi.  19.  His  thoughts  were  even 
transported  into  a  ravishing  admiration  of  God's  surpassing  ex- 
cellencies, before  his  heart  could  be  drawn  forth  in  love  and 
affection  to  him ;  he  suflered  an  ecstasy  in  his  thoughts  before  he 
did  in  his  desires.  And  again,  Psalm  xviii.  3,  ''Thou  art 
worthy  to  be  praised."  God's  worth,  presented  to  the  soul  by 
thoughts  of  esteem,  is  that  which  so  strongly  and  (as  I  may  say) 
invincibly  draws  its  affections.  It  is  in<ked  the  price  of  our 
desires,  and  really  buys  them  before  it  has  them. 

Some  are  of  opinion,  that  the  dictates  of  the  understanding 
have  such  a  determining,  controlling  influence  upon  the  will  ana 
affections,  that  they  cannot  but  desire  whatsoever  the  under* 
standing  shall  sufficiently  offer  and  propose  to  them  as  desirable. 
But  whether  or  no  the  judgment  does  certainly  and  infallibly 
command  and  draw  after  it  the  acts  of  the  will  (which  is  a  con- 
troversy too  bi^  to  be  discussed  in  a  sermon),  yet  this  is  certain, 
that  it  does  of  necessi^  precede  them,  and  no  man  can  fix  his 
love  upon  any  thing,  till  his  judgment  reports  it  to  the  wiU  as 
amiable.  This  must  be  the  only  gate  and  portal  through  which 
we  must  introduce  loving  thoughts  of  Christ  into  the  heart ;  he 
vfxBt  be  first  valued  before  he  can  be  embraced.  For  this  is 
i^doubtedly  certain,  that  nothing  can  have  a  greater  share  of 
our  affections,  than  it  has  of  our  esteem. 

2.  This  love  to  Christ  implies  a  choosing  him  before  all  other 

tijoyments.    For  a  man  to  pretend  affection  to  Christ  by  ex- 
iling his  person,  admiring  what  he  has  done  for  us,  by  praising 
t^  ways  of  God,  commending  the  practice  and  the  practisers  of  \ 
godliness ;  and  yet  in  the  mean  time  to  act  and  labour  for  the ) 
world,  to  live  u  sin,  and  upon  all  occasions  to  submit  to  a-' 
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temptation  ratter  than  to  a  precept;  not^riAstaxiding^  fins^' 
strange  opposition  and  clashing  between  his  profession  and  )&» 
course,  I  suppose  every  rational'  man  would  read  his  judgment, 
not  in  his  words,  but  in  his  choice.  LaudafUUbty  seetista  tegwii'; 
he  that  commends  such  books,  but  reads  others,  onty  shows  theat 
he  praises  one  thing  but  values  another,  and  that  tfie  bert  intei^ 
preter  of  his  mind  is  not  what  he  says,  but  what  he  chooses. 

By  ttis  Mose»  undeniably  proved  both  the  strength  and'  sin- 
'  oerity  of  his  love  to  God  and  to  thepe(^le  of  God,  that  he  diose 
rather  to  suflfer  afflictions  with  them,  than  to  enjoy  all  the 
][>lea0ure9  o{  Phamob's  court.  For  to  have  solictted  their  cause 
'  with  Pharaoh,  to  have  procured  them  a  mitigation  of  their  bond* 
age,  to  have  won  them  favour  and  a  good  opinion  from  the- 
I^yptians,  had  indeed  been  signs  and  enects  of  love,  but  this 
was  love  itself.  His  affection  was  in  his  choice ;  for  had  he  still' 
chosen  Pharaoh's  oouit,  all  other  things  that  he  could  have  done 
for  his  brethren  had  amounted  rafter  to  a  good  wish,  Aan  to  a^ 
tnie  afibction. 

Thus,  on  the  contraiy,  wicked  men  are  smrf  txy  "love  deafli:*** 
but  can  any  man  mase  his  greatest  evil  the  object  of  his  best 
desire,  which  is  love?  No,  assuredly,  while  he  considers  it  as 
such,  he  cannot ;  but  because  it  is  rational  ftom  men's  choice  ta 
infer  and  azgue  their  love,  tfa^  mav  be  said  tterefere  truly  and' 
properly  to  love  death,  because  ttiey  choose  it.  And  by  the 
same  reason  on  the  odier  side,  a  believer,  though  he  may  be 
sometimes  ensnared  in  sin,  and  so  brou^t  to  commit  it,  yet  he 
cannot  be  said  indeed  to  love  it,  because  it*  is  seldom  his  choice, 
but  his  surprise ;  he  makes  it  not  his  end  and  his  deagn.  ft  is 
(rather  a  sudden  invasion  made  upon  his  aflSctions  than  the 
resolved  puipose  of  his  will. 

Thus  therefore  we  see  how  the  spirit  and  fllMrce  of  our  fove 

exerts  itself  in  choice ;  for  the  design  o^  love  is  to  appropriate  as 

well  as  to  approximate  its  object  to  the  souh  and  to  choose  a 

thing  is  the  first  access  to  a  propriety  in  it.     Fw  choice,  as-  T 

I  may  so  say,  is  posseiision  begun,  and  possession  itaeff  is  nothing 

I  el*e  but  choice  pevfeoted.     Barefy  to  esteem  Christ  (if  we  may 

'  suppose  a  division  of  those  things  which  indeed  are  not  fx>  be 

di>nded)  is  as  much  inferior  to  a  cboosing  him,  as-  a  good  hoit  is* 

below  a  good  turn. 

3.  Love  to  Christ  impBes  service  and  obedience  to  him;  Ale 
.'Same  love  diat  when  it-  is  between  equals  is  fKendship,  when  il> 
iis  fipom  an  inferior  to  a  superior  is  obedience.  Love,  of  all  the 
■af^tions,  is  tiie  most  active;  hence  by  those  who  exoress  (be 
nature  of  things  b^  hieroglyphics,  we  hsFve  it  comparea  to  ffire, 
certainly  for  nothing  more  man  its  activity.  The  same  anas, 
that  embrace,  a  fiien^,  wilt  be  as  ready  to  act  fof  him.  Tins  is^ 
the  natural  ptogross  of  true  love,  from  the  heart  to  the  hand ; 
whare  there  b  aa  iswatd-  qpring,  ^efe  wiB  qoeklf  be  an  extenial 
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visible  motion.    When  wo  haye  once  plaoed  o^r  affection  upoi| 

aaj  poson,  the  next  inquiry  naturally  will  be,  what  shall  we  do 

fbr  bun  ?    And  if  this  be  the  property  of  love  when  it  la^s  itself 

I  oift  upon  natural  object^  we  may  be  sure  it  will  be  heightened 

!  vhai  it  pitches  upon  supernatural.      It  i»  indeed  changed,  but 

^  imthal  advanced ;  ike  object  altered,  but  the  measure  of  the  act 

increased.    Divine  and  heavwly  things*  do  indeed  refine  and  km 

oflP  the  extravagancy^  but  ftey  abate  nothing  of  the  vigour  of 

our  affections. 

Christ  has  determined  the  case  in  short,  John  xiv.  15,  "  If  ye 
^ove  me,  k;ee]»  my  oommandm^its.''  There  is  more  real  love  to 
God  shown  m  the  I^ast  sincere  act  of  obedience,  dian  in  the 
greatest  and  the  most  pompous  sacrifice.  Many  may  please  them- 
"^sehres  in  their  fiur  professions^  their  orthodox  opinions,  and  their 
judgment  about  the  ways-  of  Christ,  but  God  knows  tbere  may 
be  much  of  aD  this,  and  yet  but  litd^  love.  It  is  the  command 
that  must  try  that;  and  believe  it,  the  grand  inquiry  hereafter 
wiU  be,  not  what  we  have  thought  or  "mat  we  have  said,  but 
what  we  have  done  (ot  Christ* 

Christ  aQ  along  in  soripture  proposes  himself  to  us  as  oi^ 

Lord  and  Master ;  and  a  servant's  love  to  his  master  is  his  ser* 

.  vice.    It  was  the  idle  servant  that  God  dealt  with  as  his  enemy, 

\  How  does  a  wicked  man's  love  to  sin  appear,  but  by  his  con- 

\tinual,  indefatigable  acting  and  working  for  it,  obeying  its  com«> 

*mands,  and  fulfilling  even  its  vilest  lusts  and  most  unreasonable 

desires !    Now  Cbri^  requires  that  every  believer  should  manifest 

bis  love  to  hm  in  that  height  and  measure,  that  a  wicked  person 

maaifestB  his  love  to  sin.     So  that  when  he  required  a  testimp* 

nial  of  Peter?8  afiection,  he  did  not  ask  bun  what  he  thought  of 

him,  or  what  he  was  ready  to  proffess  concerning  him :  for  we 

know  he  thought  him  to  be  the  Son  of  God,  Matt.  xvi.  16 ;  and 

he  professed,  ttiat  ^^  if'  all  others  forsook  him,  yet  he  would,  not,'* 

lifott.  xxvi.  33 ;  yet  for  all  this  he  afterwards  both  denied  and 

fbrswore  him.     Christ-  therefore  exacts  a  demonstration  of  his 

love  in  service  and  obedience.    '^  Peter,  lovest  thou  me  ?    Feed,  \ 

my  sheep,"  John  xxi.  17.    He  knew  be  that  would  obev  and   \ 

serve  him,  and  execute  his  commands,  loved  him  beyond  all  pos-    ^ 

sibility  of  dissimulation^     A  man  usually  speAs,  but  he  seldom 

does  one  thing  and  thinks  another. 

It  is  natuml  for  love,  where  it-  is  both  snM;^!^  &nd  predomi-i 
nant,  to  scMue  the  pai^y  possessed  wiA  i^  to  undertake  the 
most  servile,  laborious,  and  otherwise  uncomfortable  offices  in 
the  bdidf  of  him  whom  he  loves.  If  you  will  admit  the  paradox, 
it  m^kes  a  man  do  mare  then  he  can  do.  Will  is  instead  of 
power,  and  love  supplies  the  room  o{  ability.  Had  the  love 
of  Christ  but  onoe  tnorou^ljf  sealed  itself  in  our  hearts,  we 
diould  fibd,  that,  aocovdittg  ta  that*  most  expressive  phrase  of 
Ae  apostle,  it  would  ^^'eoni£raQ^  usw/'    It  were  but  Christ^  sayw 
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ing,  Cro,  and  we  should  go;  Do  this,  and  we  should  do  it. 
We  should  find  a  double  command,  one  from  Christ  and  one 
from  our  own  affection.  Lore  without  works  is  a  greater  ab- 
surdity than  faith  without  works;  faith  works  by  lore,  and  lore 
by  obedience.  Let  none  therefore  ever  think  to  diyide  himself 
between  God  and  mammon ;  to  afford  his  love  to  Christ,  but  his 
service  to  the  world.  If  a  man  may  honour  his  parents  but  not 
obey  them,  keep  loyalty  to  his  governor  but  rebel  against  him, 
then  may  also  his  love  stand  sincere  to  Christ  while  unseconded 
with  obedience. 

It  is  the  masterpiece  of  Satan  and  our  own  corruptions,  to 
brin^  us  under  this  persuasion,  that  we  may  love  Christ  without 
serving  him ;  but  believe  it,  it  is  a  destructive  and  a  damnable 
delusion;  equal  in  the  absurdity  and  in  the  danger:  and  I  be- 
lieve, if  we  could  divide  these  two  and  give  the  devil  his  choice, 
he  would  accept  of  one  instead  of  both:  give  but  the  devil  your 
service,  and  he  would  give  Christ  your  love.  We  are  apt  to 
place  all  upon  persuasion,  but  how  shall  we  be  disappomted 
when  God  comes  to  reckon  with  us  for  performance ! 

4.  Love  to  Christ  implies  an  acting  for  him  in  opposition  to 
all  other  things ;  and  this  is  the  undeceiving,  infallible  test  of  a 
true  affection.  We  ma^  not  only  value  and  commend,  but  think 
also  that  we  serve  Christ  by  reason  of  the  undiscemible  mixture 
of  his  and  our  interests  sometimes  wrapped  together;  so  as  to 
be  persuaded  that  we  serve  and  cany  on  his  interest,  while  indeed 
we  only  serve  our  own  in  another  dress.  I  beUeve  that  John 
did  not  only  persuade  others,  but  himself  also,  that  he  served  the 
cause  of  God  in  destroying  the  posterity  of  Ahab  and  the  wor- 
shippers of  Baal;  when  in  truth,  Gocl's  honour  and  his  own 
safe^,  the  interest  of  religion  and  of  his  crown,  at  that  time  so 
particularly  met  and  combmed  together,  that  he  mistook  his  own 
meaning,  and  thought  he  was  aU  the  time  honouring  of  God, 
while  he  was  only  endeavouring  to  establish  himself,  and  pursu- 
ing the  designs  of  policy  under  the  mask  of  zeal.  But  when 
t^o  distinct  interests  are  drawn  forth  in  an  open  avowed  opposi- 
tion, and  visibly  confront  one  another ;  when  those  that  embrace 
one  are  apparently  discriminated  from  the  other,  and  none  can 
embrace  both,  but  a  man  must  either  testify  a  real  affection  on 
one  side,  or  an  odious  indifference  and  neutrally,  then  love  will 
appear  to  be  love ;  dissimulation  will  ^e  rendered  impossible,  and 
a  man  will  be  judged  to  love  there  only  where  he  shall  dare  to 
appear. 

When  Christ  and  the  world,  Christ  and  our  honour,  Christ 
and  our  profit,  shall  make  two  opposite  parties,  then  is  the  time 
to  try  our  affections.     If  one  servant  should  follow  two  several 

Eersons,  it  were  hard  to  discern  whose  servant  he  was,  while  the} 
oth  walked  quietly  together ;  but  should  they  once  quarrel  and 
come  to  strokes,  we  should  quickly  see  by  his  assistance  where 
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he  had  engaged  his  serrice.  The  truth  is,  it  is  but  one  and  the 
same  league,  that  is  defensive  in  respect  of  our  friends,  and  offen- 
siye  to  their  enemies.  Neither  is  there  any  defending  of  Christ's 
interest,  without  an  active  opposing  that  of  Satan  and  the  flesh, 
when  the  preservation  of  one  lies  in  the  destruction  of  the  other. 
If  Christ  cannot  increase,  unless  John  decrease,  the  Baptist  him- 
sdf  must  not  be  spared.  Because  Peter  would  show  that  he 
loved  Christ  above  the  rest,  he  drew  his  sword  for  him.  He  that 
fights  for  another  pawns  his  life  that  he  loves  him  ;  competition 
is  the  touchstone  of  reality. 

It  is  not  to  make  invectives  against  sin  and  the  courses  of  the 
worid,  or  to  speak  satires  against  the  devil,  that  infallibly  con* 
eludes  us  to  be  Christ's  disciples.  Those  may  chide  very  sharply, 
who  are  yet  hearty  and  real  friends.  But  show  me  the  person 
who  can  act  with  as  keen  a  vigour  as  he  speaks ;  who  can  put 
his  foot  upon  the  neck  of  his  lust ;  who  can  be  restless  and  active 
in  circumventing,  undermining,  and  defeating  his  corruption,  and 
bH  this  only  for  its  implacable  enmity  to  Christ ;  such  a  one  in- 
deed declares  to  the  world  by  a  demonstration  of  the  highest 
evidence,  that  Christ  bears  the  rule  and  preenonence  in  his  af> 
fections. 

Had  king  Josiah  spoken  great  and  glorious  words  of  his  love 
to  God's  church,  and  of  his  hatred  to  idolatry,  this  indeed  might 
have  been  a  far  commendation  of  his  zeal  to  the  world,  which  is 
often  deceived  and  almost  always  governed  by  words:  but  it 
could  not  have  at  all  commended  his  zeal  to  God,  who  weighs  all 
such  expressions  in  the  balance  of  truth  and  reality,  ana  finds 
them  wanting. 

But  see  how  this  royal  person's  love  to  God  manifested  itself: 
as  soon  as  he  succeeded  his  father,  and  found  the  church  sene- 
raUy  corrupted,  and  idolatry  like  a  usurper  reigning  in  his  king- 
dom,  he  presently  throws  down  the  altars,  breaks  the  images, 
dismantles  the  high  places,  and  all  this  in  opposition  to  a  potent 
prevailing  interest  in  his  kingdom.  A  friend  at  court  signified 
but  little,  when  he  was  to  speak  for  idolatry,  where  the  king 
himself  looked  upon  the  church  as  his  crown,  and  the  purihr  oi 
religion  as  his  prerogative.  And  this  was  to  love  God  and  re- 
ligion indeed,  thus  to  assert  them  actively,  by  engaging  against 
their  fiercest  opponents,  and  building  up  the  divine  worship  upon 
the  ruin  of  its  adversaries.  And  surely  between  the  most  glitter- 
ing professions,  the  most  enlarged  vows,  and  highest  verbal 
engagements  for  God,  and  between  this  way  of  takmg  up  and 
owning  his  quarrel,  there  is  as  much  dinerence,  as  there  is 
between  wearing  God's  colours  and  fighting  his  battles. 

5.  To  assign  the  greatest  and  the  sublimest  instance  in  the 
last  place.  Love  to  Christ  imports  a  full  acquiescence  in  him 
alone,  even  in  the  absence  and  want  of  all  other  felicities :  men 
can  embrace  Christ  with  riches,  Christ  with  honour,  Christ  with 
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interest,  and  abundantly  satisfy  themselves  in  so  doing;  Hioiirii 
perhaps  all  the  time  they  put  but  a  cheat  upon  themselves,  think- 
ing that  they  follow  Christ,  while:  indeed  they  run  omly  after  the 
loaves.  What  Solomon  says  of  wisdom,  that  they  think  of  leli* 
gion,  that  it  is  ^'  good  with  an  inheritance."  The  devil  granted 
It  to  be  an  easy  matter  for  Job  to  serve  God  in  the  midst  of  that 
ffreat  affluence,  while  Grod  set  a  hedee  round  about  all  that  he 
had :  but,  says  he  to  God,  "  put  forth  thine  hand  and  touch  l^m," 
strip  him  of  all  his  greatness,  his  wealth  and  honour,  and  he  will 
curse  thee  to  thy  face  ;  and  if  Job's  heart  had  not  been  made  of 
better  metal  than  the  heart  of  the  most  specious  hypocrite-  in  the 
world,  the  devil  had  not  been  at  all  out  in  his  advice,  but  would 
have  certainly  seen  his  prediction  verified  in  Job's  behaviour. 

Many  love  Christ  as  they  love  their  temporal  king ;  while  he 
flourishes,  and  has  the  opportunity  of  obhging  his  depandants, 
they  will  be  sure  to  stick  close  by  his  side:  but  would  they 
follow  him  into  banishment,  and  pay  allegiance  to  majesty  poor, 
and  bare,  and  forlorn  ?  and  if  Proviaence  should  debase  him  to 
so  low  a  pitch,  could  they  honour  him  in  rags,  as  much  as  they 
do  in  purple  ?  and  give  him  the  same  homage  wandering  in  the 
land  of  strangers,  that  they  show  him  riding  in  the  head  of  his 
own  armies?  No;  the  case  comes  to  be  altered  here.  When 
indeed  duty  and  emolument  conspire,  one  may  easily  be  per- 
formed, because  in  the  very  same  action  the  other  may  be  in- 
tended :  but  when  they  part,  and  virtue  is  to  set  off  itseff  meiefy 
upon  the  stock  of  its  own  worth,  there  men  generally  look  upon 
it  as  upon  a  fair  woman  without  a  portion:  all  will  commend, 
but  none  will  marry  her. 

But  this  was  the  great  and  infallible  demonstration,  that  all 
the  ancient  heroes  in  the  faith  gave  of  their  love  to  God,  that  thqr 
took  him  alone  for  an  inheritance  and  a  patrimony,  and  embraced 
religion  separate  from  all  temporal  accessions,  as  ihe  utmost  limit 
of  their  desires,  the  just  measures  of  their  designs,  and  the  sole 
and  ample  object  of  their  satisfaction.  Abraham  left  his  coun- 
tiy,  his  family,  his  estate,  following  God  upon  his  bare  word  and 
command.  The  disciples  left  all,  and  followed  Christ;  the  pri- 
mitive Christians  and  martyrs  relinquished  every  worldly  einoj[- 
ment  even  to  life  itself,  and  embarked  all  their  hopes,  all  uieir 
fortunes  and  felicities,  both  present  and  future,  in  this  one  bot- 
tom, looking  for  all  these,  and  that  which  was  much  better  and 
greater  than  all,  entirely  in  their  religion. 

But  because  human  nature  has  great  ai^uments  and  reluctan- 
cies  against  such  an  heroic  act  of  piety,  God,  that  he  might  cast 
all  our  duties  within  the  rules  and  measures  of  reason,  which  is 
the  proper  ^^  drawing  us  with  the  cords  of  a  man,"  has  provided 
ipeater  arguments  to  induce  us  to  such  an  undertakittg,  than 
flesh  and  blood  can  produce  against  it  For  when  he  called 
Abraham  fix>m  the  very  bosom  of  his  friends  and  fiutujaes,  he 
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did  not  dirert  his  will  fiom  one  desirable  object  without  prapos- 
ing  to  it  another :  but  he  both  answers  his  desires  and  obviates 
his  fears,  in  that  infinitely  full  and  encouraging  promise^  Gen. 
XV.  1,  '^Fear  not,  Abraham;  I  am  thy  shield  and  thy  exceeding 
great  reward."  A  promise  that  mi^t  reach  the  very  utmost  of 
his  thou^ts,  confute  his  doubts,  and  make  good  the  reason  of 
his  obedience  in  all  circumstances  whatsoever.  And  Christ 
makes  the  same  promise  to  all  his,  Matt.  xix.  29,  that  ^^  there  is 
none  who  should  leave  father,  or  mother,  or  lands  for  his  sake 
and  the  gospel's,  but  should  receive  an  hundredfold  in  this  world, 
and  in  the  world  to  come  everlasting  life."  That  is,  they  should* 
receive  that  high  satisfaction,  pleasure,  and  peace  of  mmd,  that 
should  be  an  hundredfold  greater  than  any  that  is  conveyed  to  the 
heart  of  man  from  the  vastest  abundance  of  worldly  treasures 
and  enjoyments.  So  that  in  all  these  high  instances  of  religion, 
God  is  pleased  to  convince  as  well  as  to  command  us  to  obedience, 
still  interweaving  argument  with  precept,  and  so  making  our 
love  to  him  as  rational  as  it  can  be  religious. 

And  therefore  let  men  frame  to  theioselves  what  measures  of 
religion  they  please,  yet  if  they  cannot  love  and  acquiesce  in  it, 
when  Providence  shall  leave  them  nothing  in  the  world  else  to 
bestow  their  love  upon,  but  dispossess  them  of  all  the  former  de* 
lights  of  their  eyes  and  joys  of  their  hearts,  (of  which  we  have 
but  too  frequent  and  pregnant  examples  in  many,  whose  fortunes 
have  been  ground  to  nothing  by  some  sad  calamities),  such  must 
assure  themselves  that  all  meir  love  to  Christ  is  triiSing  and  su* 
perficial,  and  far  from  that  sincerity  that  makes  it  genuine,  sav- 
ing, and  victorious  over  the  world.  And  God  knows  how  sooa 
he  may  bnn^  all  our  pretences  to  so  severe  a  trial;  and  what 
need  the  wes^  heart  of  man  will  then  have  of  such  a  principle 
to  support  it,  when  it  shall  find  itself  beat  off  firom  all  its  former 
holds,  bereft  of  its  supplies,  and  every  thing  on  this  side  heaven 
frowning  and  looking  sternly  upon  it.  It  will  be  then  found 
that  religion  is  not  a  chimera  or  a  fancy,  and  that  the  pious  man 
has  something  or  other  within  him  that  makes  him  hold  up  his 
bead,  while  others  in  the  same  calamity  droop  and  despond. 

M^here  the  love  of  Christ  has  once  possessed  itself  of  the 
heart,  though  a  man  lives  in  the  world,  yet  he  lives  not  upon  it 
And  therefore  when  nothing  is  imported  from  without,  he  can  say 
to  the  world  as  Christ  did  once  to  his  disciples,  ^'  I  have  meat  that 
ye  know  not  of."  ^^  A  good  man,"  says  Solomon, ''  is  satisfied  from 
nimself ;"  he  canies  his  store,  his  plenty,  his  fri^ids,  and  his  jNre- 
ferments  about  him.  Nothing  coiud  more  excellendy  and  divinely 
express  this  condition  than  those  words  of  our  Saviour,  John  vii. 
38y  "  He  that  believes  on  me,  as  the  scripture  saith,  out  of  his 
beUy  shall  flow  rivers  of  living  water."  Cisterns  may  be  broxea, 
and  we  removed  from. them  or  they  from  us;  but  m  that  has  a 
fimntain  within  him  can  never  be  auiirst. 
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HaTisg  thus  despatched  the  first  particular^  and  shown  those 
'five  things  included  in  the  love  to  Christ  sjpoken  of  in  the  text, 
I  proceed  now  to 

n.  The  second,  which  is  to  show  w?iai  are  the  reasons  and 
motives  that  may  induce  us  to  this  love.  And  for  this  I  niight 
insist  upon  that  mighty  and  commanding  cause  of  love,  the  amia- 
bleness  and  high  perfection  of  Christ's  person;  which  contains 
in  it  the  yery  "fulness  of  the  Godhead  bodily;"  all  the  glories  of 
the  Deity  are  wrapped  up  and  included  in  it ;  the}^  reach  as  wide 
as  infinity,  and  as  far  as  eternity.  His  vast,  unlimited  knowledge 
and  wisdom,  his  uncontrollable  power  and  his  boundless  goodness, 
are  all  objects  to  excite  such  an  esteem  and  admiration  of  bun 
as  must  naturally  pass  into  love. 

Every  thing  that  is  but  good  attracts  love,  but  that  which  is 
excellent  commands  it ;  ana  then  how  amiable  must  that  nature 
needs  be  of  which  the  sun,  the  gibriousest  creature  in  the  world, 
is  but  a  glimpse,  the  li^ht  itself  a  shadow,  and  the  whole  uni- 
verse, that  is,  the  united  glories  of  heaven  and  earth,  but  a 
broken  copy  and  an  imperfect  transcript-  "  Thou  art  fairer  than 
the  children  of  men,"  says  the  prophet  David,  Psalm  xlv.  2 ;  and 
beauty,  all  confess,  is  the  grand  celebrated  motive  of  affection. 
The  whole  Song  of  Solomon  is  but  a  description  of  those  raptures 
of  love  into  which  the  church  had  been  raised  by  a  contemplation 
of  the  unparalleled  beauties  of  Christ.  All  the  perfections  we 
behold  and  admire  in  the  world,  either  in  men  or  women,  are  but 
weak  traces  and  faint  imitations  of  the  divine  beauty,  which  is 
the  original:  and  which  would  infinitely  more  captivate  our 
desires,  could  we  see  things  with  an  intellectual  eye.  as  clearly  as 
we  do  with  a  corporeal.  But  I  shall  not  dwell  upon  these 
motives  of  love  drawn  firom  the  perfection  of  Christ  considered 
in  himself,  but  as  relating  to  us  and  to  our  concernments,  and  so 
I  shall  assign  these  two  motives  of  our  love  to  him. 

1.  That  be  is  best  able  to  reward  our  love. 

2.  That  he  has  shown  the  greatest  love  to  us. 

1.  And  for  the  first  of  these,  that  he  is  best  able  to  reward 
our  love.  I  confess,  that  to  love  merely  for  reward,  is  not  so 
properly  to  love  as  to  traffic,  and  flows  not  fi*om  affection  but  design. 
But  on  the  other  side,  to  love  a  worthless  thing,  to  embrace  a  cloud, 
or  for  a  vine  to  cling  about  a  bramble,  is  not  to  bestow,  but  throw 
away  afifection.  The  "  recompence  of  reward"  is  a  thine  always  to 
be  respected,  though  not  to  be  solely  intended.  And  the  very 
pleasure  and  satisfaction  that  the  mind  finds  in  loving  a  worthy 
and  a  noble  object,  is  a  considerable  reward  of  that  very  love. 
Virtue  and  religion  composes  the  thoughts,  answers  the  desires, 
and  satisfies  the  conscience  of  him  that  loves  it.  The  absolving 
clearness  of  which  is  a  ^tuity  much  greater  than  any  that 
either  the  pleasure  of  the  sm  or  of  the  world  can  bestow.    The 
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sensual  epicure  catches  at  the  delights  of  sense,  and  lets  out  the 
livfaole  stream  of  his  desires  upon  them.  But  what  answer  and 
return  do  they  make  him?  Does  he  not  find  them  like  the 
apples  of  Sodom,  rotten  as  well  as  alluring,  fair  to  the  si^ht,  hut 
crumbling  into  ashes  by  the  touch  ?  How  do  they  vanish  into 
smoke,  and  air,  and  nothing,  and  lose  all  their  credit  upon  expe- 
rience !  Trial  puts  a  period  to  them,  as  it  must  do  to  all  empty. 
£mtastic  enjoyments,  that  owe  their  value  only  to  distance  and 
expectation. 

Those  that  have  been  the  most  insatiable  lovers  of  pleasure, 
profit,  and  honour,  and  such  other  worldly  incentives  of  love ; 
and  have  had  all  their  desires  pursued  and  plied  with  constant 
surfeiting  fruitions  of  them ;  let  them  at  last  run  over  all  with  a 
severe  and  a  reflecting  thought,  and  see  whether  they  have  not 
been  rather  wearied  uian  satisfied,  their  love  still  determining  in 
loathing,  or  at  least  in  indifference.  How  have  they  been  paid  for 
all  their  love  ?  Why,  some  have  been  paid  with  the  wages  of 
poverty,  some  of  diseases,  some  of  shame,  but  all  with  dissatis- 
faction. *'  What  fruit  have  we  of  those  things  ?"  says  4he  apostle 
most  emphatically:  which  words  are  not  so  much  the  voice  of 
a  man,  as  of  mankind,  upon  a  survey  of  all  temporal  fruitions. 
There  is  an  emptiness  during  the  enjoyment  of  them,  and  a 
sting  in  the  remembrance :  present  they  deceive,  and  being  past 
they  disturb.  And  now  must  vanity  and  vexation  be  taken  for 
a  valuable  price  of  that  affection  that  Christ  would  purchase 
-with  the  pleasures  of  virtue  and  the  glories  of  heaven,  with 
present  satisfaction  and  future  salvation  ? 

Go  over  the  regions  of  hell  and  mansions  of  the  damned,  and 
there  you  will  see  how  sin  and  the  world  have  rewarded  men  for  all 
the  love  they  have  shown  them.  They  have  made  most  men  miser- 
able, even  in  this  life ;  but  did  they  ever  make  any  one  happv  in 
the  other  ?  in  which  alone  happiness  and  miseiy  are  considerable, 
as  being  there  alone  unchangeable.  Consider  a  man  making  his 
addresses  to  his  beloved  sin,  as  Samson  did  to  his  Delilah ;  he 
courts  and  caresses  it,  sacrifices  his  strength  and  unbosoms  his 
Tery  soul  to  it ;  he  breaks  through  bars,  and  gates,  and  walls  to 
visit  it:  is  impatient  of  wanting  the  delights  of  its  company: 
and  now  how  is  he  recompensed  for  all  these  heights  of  love  ? 
Why,  he  is  answered  with  tricks  and  arts,  with  traps  and 
treacheries:  he  is  dissembled  with,  and  betrayed  to  his  mortal 
enemies :  those  eyes  are  put  out  by  the  person  upon  whom  they 
doted,  and  the  lap  he  slept  in  delivers  him  into  perpetual  im- 
prisonment, misery,  and  intolerable  disgrace.  It  is  impossible 
fox  a  man  to  show  more  love  than  he  does  to  sin,  and  it  is  not 
possible  for  his  bitterest  enemy  to  pay  him  with  more  fatal 
returns.  The  truth  is,  a  man  in  all  his  converse  with  sin  courts 
a  serpent,  and  hugs  a  scorpion,  which  will  be  sure  to  strike  and 
sting  him  to  death  for  all  his  kindness. 
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But  because  there  are  other  things  besides  sin  that  are  apt  to 
bid  fair  for  our  lore,  as  th^  possessions  and  honours  of  the  world, 
let  us  see  what  kind  of  requital  they  make  for  that  great  lore 
that  they  find  from  their  most  passionate  suitors  and  pursuers. 
A  man  perhaps  loves  riches  with  that  vehemence  of  desire,  that 
he  thinks  gold  cannot  be  bought  too  dear,  though  the  price  of  it 
be  his  natural  rest,  his  health,  his  reputation,  his  soul,  and  every 
thing.  But  now  after  all  this,  what  does  he  find  in  it  to  recom- 
pense such  an  unwearied,  unconquerable  love  ?  Can  it  ease  his 
conscience,  when  the  injustice  by  which  he  gained  it  shall  torment 
him  ?  Can  it  reconcile  him  to  heaven  ?  or  afford  him  one  drop 
of  cold  water  in  hell  to  cool  his  tongue  when  it  has  brought  him 
thither  ? 

And  why  then  should  a  man  fling  away  the  very  spirit  and 
quintessence  of  his  soul,  his  love,  upon  such  an  ungrateful  ob- 
ject as  can  make  him  no  return  ?  Would  he  bestow  half  of  his 
watchings,  his  labours,  and  painfiil  attendances,  in  the  matters  of 
religion,  in  stating  businesses  between  God  and  his  soul,  he  might 
raise  himself  such  an  interest,  as  should  scorn  the  batteries  of 
fortune,  the  injuries  of  time,  and  the  very  powers  of  hell,  such 
a  one  as  should  stand  victorious  and  eternal,  trample  upon  the 
world,  conquer  death,  and  even  outlive  time  itself.  LiCt  that 
thing  or  person  therefore  have  our  love  that  will  give  most  for 
it ;  and  this  shall  be  the  first  motive  or  argument  for  our  placing 
it  upon  Christ. 

2.  The  second  shall  be  taken  fi'om  this  consideration,  that 
Christ  has  shown  the  greatest  love  to  us.  Love  is  the  most  na- 
tural, proper,  and  stated  price  of  love.  It  is  a  debt  that  is  not 
to  be  paid  but  in  kind  ;  it  sconis  all  other  return  or  retaliation ; 
and  Christ  is  so  much  beforehand  with  us  in  this  respect,  that 
should  we  show  him  the  utmost  love  that  humanity  is  capable  of 
exerting,  yet  our  love  could  not  come  under  the  notion  of  kind- 
ness, but  of  gratitude :  for  we  cannot  prevent  him  in  the  first 
acts ;  but  only  answer  him  in  the  subsequent  returns  of  it.  It 
is  not  a  giving,  but  a  paying  him  our  affection. 

The  united  voice  of  all  the  world  heretofore  proclaimed  the 
baseness  of  ingratitude,  and  you  needed  not  have  amplified  upon 
the  topic  of  several  vices,  to  have  represented  a  man  vile ;  for 
that  charge  alone  of  being  ungrateful,  was  a  compendious  account 
of  all  ill  qualities,  and  left  a  greater  brand  upon  a  man,  than 
whole  volumes  of  satires  and  loud  declamations  against  him.  Tor 
the  truth  is,  it  is  a  vice  that  has  in  it  a  peculiar  malignity,  tend- 
ing to  dissolve  and  fret  asunder  the  bands  of  society,  and  amica- 
ble converse  between  men ;  forasmuch  as  society  subsists  by  a 
mutual  intercourse  of  good  offices ;  and  if  there  were  no  corre- 
spondence and  exchange  of  one  friendly  action  for  another,  com- 
pany could  not  be  desirable :  and  a  man  might  command  the 
sam/>.  enjoyment  in   the    solitudes  of  a  desert  and  a  howling 
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-wilderness,  that  he  could  in  a  populous  city,  well  inhabited,  and 
wisely  governed. 

Eveiy  ungrateful  person,  that  receives  much  kindness  but  re- 
jpays  none,  only  acts  another  kind  of  robbery,  for  he  really 
withholds  a  due,  and  is  indeed  a  thief  within  the  protection  of 
the  law.  Ingratitude  is  as  great  a  sin  in  the  sight  of  Grod,  as 
any  that  is  punishable  by  the  laws  of  men;  and  lias  as  litde  to 
plead  for  itself  upon  the  stock  of  human  infirmity  as  any  sin 
whatsoever.  For  nature  prompts,  and  even  urges  a  man  to 
acknowledge  a  benefit  conferred  on  him ;  and  that  so  far,  that  an 
obli^tion  noways  answered,  lies  like  a  load  and  a  burden  upon 
an  mgenuous  mmd ;  and  a  man  must  have  debauched  and  worn 
out  the  natural  impressions  of  ingenuity  to  a  very  great  degree, 
before  he  can  be  unconcerned  where  he  has  been  much  obliged. 

Now  Christ  has  obliged  us  with  two  of  the  highest  instances 
of  his  love  to  us  imaginable. 

(l.)  That  he  died  for  us.  The  love  of  life  is  naturally  the 
greatest,  and  therefore  that  love  that  so  far  masters  this,  as  to 
mduce  a  man  to  lay  it  down,  must  needs  be  transcendent  and 
supernatural.  For  life  is  the  first  thing  that  nature  desires,  and 
the  last  that  it  is  willing  to  part  with.  But  how  poor  and  low, 
and  in  what  a  pitiful,  shallow  channel  does  the  love  of  the  world 
commonly  run!  Let  us  come  and  desire  such  a  one  to  speak  a 
&vourabIe  word  or  two  for  us  to  a  potent  friend,  and  how  much 
of  cojHfiess,  and  excuse,  and  shyness  shall  we  find !  the  man  is 
unwillm^  to  spend  his  breath  in  speaking,  much  less  in  dying  for 
his  friend.  Come  to  another,  and  ask  him  upon  the  stock  of  a 
long  acquaintance,  and  a  professed  kindness,  to  borrow  but  a 
little  money  of  him,  and  how  quickly  does  he  fly  to  his  shifb, 
pleadbg  poverty,  debts,  and  great  occasions,  and  any  thing, 
rather  than  open  his  own  bowels  to  refresh  those  of  his  poor 
neighbour!  the  man  will  not  bleed  in  his  purse,  much  less  other- 
wise,  to  rescue  his  fiiend  from  prison,  firom  disgrace,  and  perhaps 
a  great  disaster. 

But  now  how  incomparably  full  and  strong  must  the  love  of 
Christ  needs  have  been,  that  could  make  him  sacrifice  even  life 
itself  for  the  good  of  mankind,  and  not  only  die,  but  die  with  all 
the  heightening  circumstances  of  pain  and  ignominy;  that  is,  in 
Such  a  manner,  that  death  was  the  least  part  of  uie  suffering! 
Let  us  but  fix  our  thoughts  upon  Christ  hanging,  bleeding,  and 
at  length  dying  upon  the  cross,  and  we  shall  re^  his  love  to  man 
there,  in  larger  and  more  visible  characters  than  the  superscrip- 
tion that  the  Jews  put  over  his  head  in  so  many  languages.  All 
which,  and  many  more,  were  not  efficient  to  have  fuUy  expressed 
and  set  forth  so  incredibly  great  an  affection.  Every  thorn  was 
a  pencil  to  represent,  and  every  groan  a  trumpet  to  proclaim, 
how  great  a  love  he  was  then  showing  to  mankind. 

And  now  surely  our  love  must  needs  be  veiy  cold,  if  all  th« 
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blood  that  ran  in  our  Sariour's  veins  cannot  warm  *it ;  for  all  that 
was  shed  for  us,  and  shed  for  that  very  purpose,  that  it  might 
prevent  the  shedding  of  ours.  Our  obnoxiousness  to  the  curse 
of  the  law  for  sin,  had  exposed  us  to  all  the  extremity  of  misery, 
and  made  death  as  due  to  us,  as  wages  to  the  workman.  And  the 
divine  justice,  we  may  be  sure,  would  never  have  been  behind- 
hand to  pay  us  our  due.  The  dreadful  retribution  was  certain 
and  unavoidable,  and  therefore  since  Christ  could  not  prevent, 
he  was  pleased  at  least  to  divert  the  blow,  and  to  turn  it  upon 
himself;  to  take  the  cup  of  God's  fury  out  of  our  hands,  ana  to 
drink  off  the  very  dregs  of  it.  The  greatest  love  that  men 
usually  bear  one  another  is  but  show  and  ceremony,  compliment, 
and  a  mere  appearance,  in  comparison  of  this.  This  was  such  a 
love  as,  Solomon  says,  is  '* strong  as  death;"  and,  to. express  it  yet 
higher,  such  a  one  as  waa  stronger  than  the  very  desires  of  life. 

(2.)  The  other  transcendent  instance  of  Christ's  love  to  man- 
kind, was  that  he  did  not  only  die  for  us,  but  that  he  died  for  us 
whUe  we  were  enemies,  and  (in  the  phrase  of  scripture)  enmity 
itself  against  him.  It  is  possible  indeed  that  some  natures,  of  a 
nobler  mould  and  make  than  the  generality  of  the  world,  may 
arise  to  such  an  heroic  degree  of  love,  as  to  induce  one  friend  to 
die  for  another.  For  the  apostle  says,  that  '^for  a  good  man 
one  would  even  dare  to  die."  And  we  may  read  in  heathen  stoir 
of  the  noble  contention  of  two  friends,  which  of  them  should 
have  the  pleasure  and  honour  of  dying  in  the  other's  stead ;  and 
writing  the  inward  love  of  his  heart  in  the  dearest  blood  that  did 
enliven  it.  Yet  still  the  love  of  Christ  to  mankind  runs  in  ano- 
&er  and  a  higher  strain ;  for  admit  that  one  man  had  died  for 
another,  yet  still  it  has  been  for  his  friend,  that  is,  for  something 
if  not  of  equal,  yet,  at  least,  of  next  esteem  to  life  itself,  in  the 
common  judgment  of  all.  Human  love  will  indeed  sometimes 
act  highly  and  generously,  but  still  it  is  upon  a  suitable  object, 
upon  something  that  is  amiable :  and  if  there  be  either  no  fiiel, 
or  that  which  is  unsuitable,  the  flame  will  certainly  go  out. 

But  the  love  of  Christ  does  not  find,  but  makes  us  lovely.  It 
"  saw  us  in  our  Mood"  (as  the  prophet  speaks),  wallowing  in  all 
&e  filth  and  impurities  of  our  natural  corruption,  and  then  it 
said  unto  us,  ''Live."  Christ  then  laid  down  his  life  for  us, 
when  we  had  forfeited  our  own  to  him.  Which  strange  action 
was,  as  if  a  prince  should  give  himself  a  ransom  for  that  traitor, 
&at  would  have  murdered  him ;  and  sovereignty  itself  lie  down 
upon  the  block  to  rescue  the  neck  of  a  rebel  from  the  stroke  of 
justice.  This  was  the  method  and  way  that  Christ  took  in  what 
he  suffered  for  us ;  a  method  that  reason  might  at  first  persuade 
us  to  be  against  nature,  and  that  religion  assures  us  to  be  above 
it.  But  such  a  one  that  both  reason  and  religion  cannot  but 
convince  us  to  be  the  highest  and  the  most  unanswerable  argu- 
ment for  a  suipassmg  love  to  Christ  on  our  parts,  that  (be  it 
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spoken  with  reverence)  God  himself  could  afibrd  ns.  An  argu- 
ment that  must  render  every  sin  of  so  black  and  dismal  a  hue 
under  the  economy  of  the  gospel,  that  there  is  no  monster  com* 
parable  to  the  sinner,  to  him  that  can  hate  after  so  much  love, 
and  by  his  ingratitude  rend  open  those  wounds  afresh  that  were 
made  only  to  oleed  for  his  ofiences. 

Having  thus  shown  the  reasons  and  arguments  to  enforce  our 
love  to  Christ,  I  descend  now  to 

m.  The  third  and  last  thing,  which  is  to  show  the  signs  and 
charaders  whereby  toe  may  discern  this  love.  Love  is  a  thing  that 
is  more  easily  extinguished  than  concealed.  It  needs  no  herald 
to  proclaim  it,  but  wheresoever  it  is,  it  will  be  sure  to  show 
itself.  Fire  shines  as  well  as  bums,  and  needs  nothing  but  its 
own  light  to  make  it  visible  and  conspicuous.  But  yet  to  make 
a  clearer  discoveiy  of  the  sincerity  of  our  love  to  Christ,  I  shall 
give  these  three  signs  of  it. 

1.  A  frequent  and  indeed  a  continual  thmldng  of  him.  ^^  Whece 
your  treasure  is,"  says  our  Saviour,  "  there  will  your  heart  be 
also."  That  is,  whatsoever  you  love  and  value,  that  will  be  sure 
to  take  up  your  thoughts.  Love  desires  the  presence  of  the 
object  loved,  and  there  is  no  way  to  make  distant  things  present 
but  by  thought.  Thought  gives  a  man  the  picture  of  his  friend, 
by  continuity  representing  him  to  his  imagination.  ''  0  how 
love  I  thy  law!"  says  David;  it  is  "my  meditation  day  and 
night."  it  kept  him  waking  upon  his  bed,  and  was  a  greater 
refreshment  to  him  than  his  natural  repose.  Let  every  man 
reflect  upon  his  own  experience,  and  consult  the  working  of  his 
own  breast,  and  he  will  find  how  unable  he  is  to  shut  me  door 
upon  his  thoughts,  and  to  keep  them  from  mnnin^  out  after  that 
tiling,  whatsoever  it  is,  that  has  seized  his  affections.  Whatso* 
ever  work  he  is  about,  whatsoever  place  he  is  in,  still  his  thoughts 
are  sure  to  be  there. 

And  can  that  man  then  pretend  a  love  to  reli^on,  who  seldom 
makes  it  the  business  of  his  thoughts  and  meditations  ?  He  that 
thinks  of  God  but  now  and  then,  and  by  chance,  or  upon  the 
weekly  returns  of  a  sermon,  when  the  preacher  interrupts  his 
other  thoughts,  shows  that  God  and  religion  are  strangers  to  his 
heart,  and  his  most  inward  affections.  David  makes  this  the 
proper  mark  and  the  very  characteristic  of  a  wicked  and  a  pro- 
fane person,  that  "  God  is  not  in  all  his  thoughts :"  the  very  bent 
and  stream  of  his  soul  is  another  way.  Love  is  the  bias  of  the 
thoughts,  and  continually  commands  and  governs  the  moticm  of 
them.  And  therefore  if  a  man  would  have  an  infallible  account 
of  his  own  heart,  let  him  impartially  ask  himself,  what  hours  he 
sets  aside  to  meditate  upon  me  matters  of  religion,  the  state  of 
his  soul,  the  conditions  upon  which  he  must  be  saved,  and  what 
evidences  he  has  of  his  repentance,  and  his  interest  in  the  second 
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coTenant;  as  also  to  consider  with  himself  the  quality  of  his 
sins,  and  the  measures  of  his  sorrow ;  and  whether  after  all  he 
^ts  ground  of  his  sb,  or  his  sin  of  him.  Let  eyery  man,  I  say, 
mquire  of  his  own  heart  what  time  he  allots  for  these  thoughts, 
and  whether  he  is  not  delighted  when  he  can  retire  for  this  pur* 
pose :  and,  on  the  contrary,  ^eved  and  displeased  when  by  some 
cross  accident  or  other  he  is  diverted  and  taken  off  from  thus 
retreating  into  himself.  If  he  finds  nothing  of  this  in  the  course 
of  his  hfe  (as  it  is  to  be  feared  very  few  do),  let  him  rest 
assured  that  he  is  not  in  earnest  when  he  calls  himself  a  Chris- 
tian. For  Christianity  is  not  his  busbess,  his  design,  and  con* 
sequently  not  his  religion :  but,  applied  to  him,  is  only  a  namey 
aad  nothing  else. 

2.  The  second  sign  of  a  sincere  love  to  Christ,  is  a  willingness 
to  leave  tlie  world,  whensoever  God  shall  think  fit  to  send  his 
messenger  of  death  to  summon  us  to  a  nearer  converse  with 
Christ  '^  I  desire  to  be  dissolved,  and  to  be  with  Christ,"  saya 
the  blessed  apostle.  For  is  it  possible  for  any  to  love  a  friend, 
and  not  to  desire  to  be  with  him  ?  Upon  which  account  I  have 
often  marvelled  how  some  people  are  able  to  reconcile  the  sin- 
cerity of  their  love  to  Christ,  with  such  an  excessive,  immoderate 
dread  of  death.  For  do  th^  fear  to  be  in  Abraham's  bosom, 
and  in  the  arms  of  their  ^viour?  Are  they  unwilling  to  be 
completely  happy,  to  be  saved  and  glorified,  and  to  have  their 
hopes  perfected  mto  possession  and  actually  to  enjoy,  what  they 
profess  themselves  earnestly  to  expect? 

Those  who  have  a  spiritual  sight  of  these  things,  and  a  rational 
persuasion  of  their  title  to  them,  surely  cannot  look  upon  that, 
through  which  they  must  pass  to  them,  with  so  much  horror  and 
consternation.  Tne  first  effect  that  a  true  and  lively  faith  has 
upon  the  soul  is  to  conquer  the  fear  of  death :  for  if  Christ  has 
done  any  thing  for  us,  he  has  disarmed  that,  and  taken  away  the 
grimness,  the  sting,  and  terror  of  that  grand  adversary.  But 
some  men  have  to  set  their  heart  and  soul  upon  the  things  of  this 
world,  that  it  is  death  to  them  to  think  of  dying ;  they  do  not 
so  much  depart,  as  are  torn  out  of  the  worid ;  ana  the  separation 
between  this  and  them  is  harder  than  that  between  their  soul 
and  their  body.  How  intolerable  is  it  to  them,  to  think  of 
parting  with  a  fair  estate,  a  flourishmg  fiimily,  and  great  honour ! 
How  hardly  are  they  brought  to  exchange  their  heaven  here 
below  for  one  above!  This  is  the  mind  of  most  men,  and  it 
diows  itself  through  all  their  glorious  pretences;  but  let  those 
who  are  so  minded,  whatsoever  love  they  may  profess  to  Christ, 
rest  assured  of  the  truth  of  this,  that  they  bve  that  most,  which 
thev  are  willing  to  relinquish  last. 

o.  A  third,  and  indeed  the  principal  sign  of  a  sincere  love  to 
Christ,  is  a  zeal  for  his  honour,  and  an  impatience  to  hear  or  see 
tmy  indignity  offered  him.    A  person  truly  pious  will  mourn  for 
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odier  men's  mos  as  well  as  for  his  own.  '^  Mine  eyes  ran  down 
with  tears,"  says  David,  ^^  becairae  men  keep  not  diy  command- 
mnts."  He  is  grieved  that  God  is  dishonoured,  whosoever  the 
person  be  that  does  it.  He  weeps  over  the  vicious  lives  of  those 
tfiat  are  round  about  him,  though  thev  cannot  wound  his  con- 
science, yet  because  of  the  wound  and  blow  that  the  scandal  of. 
them  gives  to  religion.  For  it  is  the  honour  and  reputation  of 
that,  £at  he  espouses  as  his  own  concernment ;  forasmuch  as 
every  man  even  in  temporal  things  looks  upon  his  veiy  personal 
interest  as  wrapped  up  in  the  credit  of  his  profession.  And 
therefore  where  such  a  one  hears  the  name  of  God  profaned,  re- 
Ugion  scoffed  at  and  abused,  his  blood  boils,  and  his  heart  grows 
hot  within  him,  and  he  cannot  but  vindicate  the  honour  of  his 
Maker,  in  reproving  the  blasphemer  to  his  teeth. 

Some  indeed  will  not  discourse  filthily  or  atheistically  them^ 


son  to  his  &ther,  who  should  patiently  hear  him  reviled  and  tra- 
duced in  company,  and  acquit  himself  upon  this  account,  that  he 
did  not  revile  him  himself:  or  that  subject  to  his  prince,  who  could 
read  a  libel  of  him  with  pleasure,  and  make  good  his  loyalty  to 
him  upon  this  ground,  that  he  was  not  the  author  of  it :  thourii 
in  all  base  ana  unworthy  actions,  the  difference  between  the 
author  and  the  approver  of  them,  by  the  judgment  of  all  knowing 
persons,  is  not  great. 

Never  did  our  Saviour  himself  express  so  keen  and  fierce  an 
indication,  as  when  he  saw  men  profaning  the  temple,  and 
tumme  his  Father's  house  into  a  den  of  thieves :  he  then  added 
compulsion  to  complaint,  force  to  his  words,  and  drove  out  those 
hucksters  in  the  face  of  danger,  and  in  spite  of  resistance,  fearing 
neither  the  authority  of  me  rulers,  nor  the  insolence  of  the 
rabble.  Thus  did  Uhrist  manifest  his  love  to  his  Father,  which 
love  he  has  left  as  the  pattern  and  standard  by  which  we  should 
measure  our  love  to  him. 

And  thus  I  have  given  you  some  survey  of  the  love  that 
Christ  exacts  firom  all  Qiose  who  aspire  to  the  name  and  privilege 
of  Christians.  You  have  seen  the  several  parts  and  in^edients 
of  it,  the  arguments  for  it,  and,  lastly,  the  marks  and  signs  de- 
claring it ;  which  surely  will  be  some  use  and  moment  to  eveiy 
man  to  conduct  him  m  that  grand  inquiry  about  his  spiritual 
state  and  condition.  If  the  love  of  Christ  is  not  in  him,  the 
merits  of  Christ's  death  belong  not  to  him ;  but  he  is  a  member 
of  Satan,  and  a  vessel  of  reprobation.  Certainly  had  men  a 
deep  and  a  lively  sense  of  that  eternal  misery  that  Christ  has 
declared  the  portion  of  those  who  relate  not  to  him,  they  would 
give  their  eyes  no  sleep,  nor  their  thoughts  any  rest,  till  diey  had 
satisfied  themselves  of  that  sincerity  Uiat  alone  must  stand  be- 
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SERMON  XXVIII. 

PABT  I. 

THE  MEDIATION  OF  CHBI8T  A  MOTTTE  TO  CONFIDENOE  QT 

PBAYER. 

Ephesians  m.  12, 

£i  whom  we  have  boldness  and  access  wUh  cor^dence  by  the  faith 

of  km, 

Thebe  is  no  duty  or  action  of  religion,  in  which  it  concerns  a 
man  to  proceed  with  so  much  exactness,  as  in  prayer;  it  being 
the  greatest  and  most  solemn  intercourse  that  earth  can  have 
with  heaven ;  the  nearest  access  to  him  who  dwells  in  that  light 
that  is  indeed  inaccessible:  and  in  a  word,  the  most  sovereign 
and  sanctified  means,  to  derive  blessing,  happiness,  glory,  and  all 
that  heaven  can  give  or  heart  desire,  upon  the  creature.  But 
since  the  distance  between  Grod  and  us  is  so  great  by  nature,  and 
yet  ^ater  by  sin,  it  concerns  us  to  see  upon  what  terms  of 
secunty  we  make  our  address  to  him :  for  it  cannot  be  safe  for  a 
traitor  to  venture  himself  as  a  petitioner  into  the  presence  of  his 
I>rince,  whatsoever  his  wants  or  necessities  may  be.  And  that 
sin  puts  us  in  the  veiy  same  capacity  in  reference  to  God  is  most 
sure;  so  that  if  there  be  no  accommodation  and  reconcilement 
^rst  found  out,  for  any  sinner  to  come  to  God,  is  but  for  him  to 
cast  himself  into  the  arms  of  a  consummg  fire,  to  provoke  an 
imminent  wrath,  to  beg  a  curse,  and  to  solicit  his  own 
damnation. 

fiut  Christ  has  smoothed  a  way  for  us,  and  turned  the  tribu- 
nal of  justice  into  a  throne  of  grace ;  so  that  we  are  commanded 
to  change  our  fears  into  faith;  to  lift  up  our  heads,  as  well  as 
our  hands,  and  to  come  with  a  eood  heart,  not  only  in  respect  of 
innocence,  but  also  in  respect  oi  confidence. 

For  the  prosecution  of  the  words  I  shall  endeavour  the  dis- 
cussion of  these  four  things. 

I.  That  there  is  a  certain  boldness  and  confidence  very  well 
consistmg  with  and  becoming  of  our  humblest  addresses  to 
God. 

n.  That  the  foundation  of  this  confidence  is  laid  in  the 
mediation  of  Jesus  Christ. 

ni.  I  shaJl  show  the  reasons  why  the  mediation  of  Christ 
ought  to  minister  sucii  confidence  to  us  in  our  access  to  God. 

2m2 
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IV.  And  lastly,  I  shall  show  whether  or  no  &ere  be'  any  other 
ground  that  may  rationally  embolden  us  in  these  our  approaches 
to  him. 

I.  And  for  the  first  of  these,  that  there  U  a  certain  bold' 
ness  and  confidence  very  well  consisting  trith  and  becoming  of  awr 
humblest  addresses  to  God.  This  is  evident;  for  it  is  die  rerv 
language  of  prayer  to  treat  Grod  with  the  appellation  of  ^*  father ;" 
and  surely  every  son  may  own  a  decent  confidence  before  his 
father,  without  any  entrenchment  either  upon  paternal  authority 
or  filial  reverence.    For  when  God  by  the  Spirit  of  adoption  has 

Eut  us  into  the  relation  of  sons,  he  does  not  expect  firom  us  the 
ehaviour  of  slaves,  and  allow  of  no  other  expresses  of  our  honour 
to  him  but  distance  and  amazement,  silence  and  astoni^iment. 
As  for  the  nature  of  this  confidence,  it  is  not  so  easily  set  forth 
by  any  positive  description,  as  by  the  oppontion  that  it  bears  to 
its  extremes;   which   are  of  two    sorts:    1.  In  defect;    2.   In 


1.  And  for  those  of  the  first  sort,  that  consist  in  defect. 

(1.)  This  confidence  is  in  the  first  place  opposed  to  desperation 
and  horror  of  conscience.  A  temper  that  speaks  aloud  m  those 
desponding  ejaculations  of  the  psalmist.  Psalm  Ixxvii.  7 — 9. 
*'  Will  the  Lord  cast  off  for  ever,  and  will  he  be  fevourable  no 
more?  Is  his  mercy  clean  gone  for  ever  ?  and  doth  his  promise 
feil  for  evermore?  Hath  &)d  forgotten  to  be  gracious?  hath 
he  in  anger  shut  up  his  tender  mercies?"  Evexy  word  seems  to 
be  the  voice  of  a  soul  supposing  itself  in  the  very  brink  of  hell, 
and  even  already  singed  with  the  everlasting  burnings.  Nor 
does  despair  here  onlv  put  it  to  the  question  as  the  psalmist 
does;  but  takes  it  for  a  granted,  concluded  truth,  and  verily 
believes  that  matters  stand  thus  between  God  and  the  despairing 
person;  who  looks  upon  God  as  his  implacable  adversary,  ana 
himself  as  under  a  condemning  sentence  that  is  both  final  and 
irreversible.  Nothing  can  be  imagined  more  black  and  dismal 
than  those  thoughts  and  representations,  that  such  a  mind  frames 
to  itself  of  God's  power  and  justice.  For  it  &inks  that  this 
latter  is  inexorable,  and  that  the  former  is  wholly  emplojred 
about  the  execution  of  its  severe  decrees.  These  grim  attributes 
constantly  exercise  and  take  up  the  meditations;  which  con- 
sidered with  relation  to  the  state  of  a  sinner,  absolutely  in  ftem* 
selves,  and  without  any  qualification  or  allays  fipom  mercy,  must 
needs  drive  a  man  into  all  the  agonies  and  terrors  of  mmd  that 
can  be.  For  what  can  a  sinner  hope  for,  from  power  and 
justice  without  mercy?  What  can  he  expect  but  the  extremity 
of  wrath  and  reven^?  a  separation  from  God  and  a  consignation 
over  to  eternal  miseries  ? 

But  besides,  if  despair  does  sometimes  tlunk  and  reflect  upon 
meicy,  yet  it  ezpeets  no  share  in  it;  but  supposes  the  bowels 
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Aut  up,  the  relentingB  paat,  and  the  day  of  grace  spent  and 

S>ne.  Now  so  long  as  it  thus  misrepresents  and  libels  God  to 
e  conscience  in  all  his  attributes,  how  is  it  possible  for  a  man 
to  have  the  confidence  to  pray  to  him?  Despair  stupifies  and 
confounds,  and  stops  not  only  the  mouth,  but  the  very  breath, 
and.  &<)  it  were,  keeps  and  confines  a  man  within  himself. 

It  is  natural  for  every  thing  to  fly  firom  an  enemy,  and  while  a 
man  apprehends  God  to  be  so,  he  would,  if  it  were  possible,  con- 
vey lumself  out  of  his  veiy  sight.  He  that  presumes  to  ask  li 
thing  of  another,  is  pronq)teq  to  the  doing  so,  by  an  opinion  of 
the  proneness  of  such  a  one  to  hear  and  relieve  him  in  all 
his  straits  and  necessities;  but  no  man  puts  a  petition  mto  the 
hands  of  his  tormentor,  or  asks  any  o&er  favour  of  his  execu* 
tioner  but  to  despatch  bun  quickly.  No  man  can  pray  where  he 
cannot  hope. 

That  confidence  therefore  that  must  qualify  us  for  and  attends 
us  in  prayer,  is  opposed  to  all  kind  of  desperation,  which  by  mak- 
ing a  man  account  God  his  enemy,  and  thereby  forbear  praying 
to  liim,  makes  him  indeed  his  own. 

(2.)  This  confidence  is  opposed  also  to  doubtings  and  ground* 
less  scrupulosities.  1  Tim.  ii.  8,  ^^  I  will,"  says  Paul,  ^'  that  men 
pray  eveiy  where,  lifting  up  holy  hands,  without  wrath  and 
doubting.''  Why?  Suppose  they  should  doubt  and  waver  in 
presenting  their  prayers  to  God ;  James  i.  7,  '^  Let  not  such  an 
one,"  says  St.  James,  '^  think  that  be  shall  receive  any  thing  of 
the  Lora.^'  And  the  reason  is  plain,  for ,  no  man  is  to  pray  for 
any  thing,  but  what  Grod  both  allows  and  commands  him  to  pray 
for.  In  which  case,  if  he  doubts  of  the  issue  and  success  of  his 
prayer,  is  it  not  clear  that  his  suspicion  upbraids  either  God's 
power,  that  he  cannot,  or  his  truth,  that  he  will  not  make  good 
the  efiects  of  his  promise  ?  And  would  any  great  man  favour  a 
petitioner  that  should  entertain  such  thoughts  of  him  ?  Would 
ne  not  rather  think  himself  affronted  than  honoured  by  such  an 
address  ?  Qid  Hmide  rogat^  docet  negare.  No  man  counts  himself 
any  longer  obliged  to  do  a  kindness,  afler  he  comes  once  to  be 
suspected :  for  to  suspect  a  man  is  to  asperse  his  clearness  and 
ingenuity,  and  plainly  declares  that  we  judse  him  not  really  to 
be  what  he  pretends  and  appears ;  than  which  there  cannot  be  a 
greater  and  a  more  injurious  reflection  upon  the  divine  goodness. 

God  does  not  love  a  misgiving,  half-persuaded  petitioner,  tliat 
comes  in  suqtense  and  trembling,  sometimes  hopes,  sometimei 
fluctuates,  and,  in  a  word,  cannot  be  so  properly  said  to  come  as 
a  petitioner,  as  an  adventurer  to  the  throne  of  mercy.  God  lo^ei 
to  maintain  worthy  apnrehensions  of  himself  and  of  all  hii 
dealings,  in  the  minds  of  such  as  serve  him ;  and  it  is  but  reason 
that  those  apprehensions  should  shine  forth  in  the  fireedom  of 
their  deportment,  and  in  their  frank  reliance  upon  his  readiness 
to  give  or  do  whatsoever  shall  be  fit  for  them  to  ask. 
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But  it  will  perhaps  be  pleaded  in  defence  and  excuse  of  such, 
doubting,  that  it  arises  not  from  any  unbecoming  thoughts  of 
God,  but  from  the  sense  of  the  unworthiness  of  him  that  pra^s ; 
which  makes  him  question  the  success  of  his  petition,  notwitk-^ 
standing  all  the  divine  merc]r  and  liberality.  And  this  seems  to 
be  so  far  from  a  fault,  that  it  ought  rather  to  be  cherished  and 
commended  as  an  effect  of  the  grace  of  humility. 

But  to  this  I  answer,  that  by  the  plea  of  imworthiness  is 
meant,  either  an  unworthiness  in  point  of  merit;  and  so  the 
argument  would  keep  a  man  from  praying  for  ever,  forasmuch  as 
none  can  ever  pretend  a  claim  of  merit  to  the  thing  he  prays  for, 
as  shall  be  more  fully  observed  hereafter.  Or  secondly,  it  is 
meant  of  an  unworthiness  in  point  of  fitness  to  receive  the  thing 
prayed  for;  which  fitness  consists  in  that  evangelical  sincerity, 
that  makes  a  man  walk  with  that  uprightness,  as  not  to  allow 
himself  in  an}  sin.  But  for  a  man  to  plead  himself  unworthy 
upon  this  account,  is  to  plead  himself  unfit  to  pray :  for  whatso- 
ever makes  him  fit  to  pray,  makes  him  fit  also  to  expect  the 
thing  asked  for  in  prayer.  This  therefore  concerns  not  the 
matter  in  debate;  for  the  question  is,  whether  he  that  is  duly 

Sualified  for  such  an  address  to  God,  can  without  sin  doubt  of 
le  issue  of  that  address?  Which  we  deny:  otherwise  it  is  most 
certainly  true,  according  to  that  of  Solomon,  that  ^'the  prayer 
of  the  wicked  is  an  abomination  to  God ;"  and  that  such  a  one 
may  not  only  lawfully  doubt  whether  he  shall  be  heard  or  no, 
but  ought  to  conclude,  that  without  all  doubt  he  shaD  not  be 
beard. 

But  it  may  be  urged  further.  Does  not  experience  show,  that 
persons  that  are  thus  qualified  in  point  of  sincerity  and  upri^t* 
ness  before  God,  do  not  always  obtain  the  things  they  sue  for, 
but  are  sometimes  answered  with  a  repulse  ?  For  did  not  David 
earnestly  pray  for  the  life  of  his  child,  and  yet  was  denied  it? 
And  the  like  instances  might  be  produced  of  several  other  saints. 
Now  where  a  man  is  sure  that  the  prayers  of  the  righteous  are 
not  always  granted,  may  not  he  very  well  doubt  of  the  success 
of  his  own  ? 

To  this  I  answer,  that  in  that  respect  that  a  man  ought  to 
pray  for  any  thing  from  God,  the  prayer  of  no  righteous  person 
was  ever  aenied.  For  every  man  is  to  pray  for  a  thing  with 
submission  to  the  divine  will,  and  so  far  as  God  shall  think  fit  to 
ffrant  it.  And  in  this  respect  no  man  is  to  entertain  the  lekst 
doubt  in  prayer,  but  stedfastly  to  believe  that  God  will  vouchsafe 
him  the  thing  he  petitions  for,  so  far  as  the  ends  of  God's  gloiy 
and  his  own  good  shall  make  the  granting  of  that  thing  necessary* 
Otherwise  for  a  man  to  expect  absolutely  and  infallibly  the  event 
of  whatsoever  he  prays  for,  only  because  he  thought  fit  to  pray 
for  it,  is  a  great  folly,  and  a  bold  presumption ;  it  is  to  determine 
and  give  measures  to  the  divine  bounty  and  wisdom;  to  tell  it 
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-wtisrt  it  ought  to  do';  (o  send  instractions  to  hearen^  and  in  a 
word,  it  is  not  so  properly  to  pray,  as  to  prescribe  to  God. 

2.  Having  thus  shown  the  two  extremes  to  whidi  the  co&fi« 
dence  spoken  of  in  the  text  is  opposed  in  point  of  defect,  I  come 
now  to  treat  of  those  to  which  it  is  opposed  in  point  of  excess, 
and  to  show,  that  as  it  excludes  despair  and  doubting  on  the  one 
hand,  so  it  banidies  all  rashness  and  irreverence  on  the  other. 
It  is  indeed  hard  for  the  weak  and  unsteady  hearts  of  men  to 
carry  themselves  in  such  an  equal  poise  between  both,  ad  not  to 
make  the  shunning  of  one  inconvenience  the  falling  into  another ; 
bat  the  greater  the  danger  is,  the  greater  must  be  our  attention 
to  the  TV&. 

(1.)  First  of  all  then,  confidence  in  point  of  excess  is  opposed 
to  rashness  and  precipitation.  Rashness  is  properly  a  man's 
sadden  undertaking  of  any  action,  without  a  due  examination  of 
the  grounds  or  motives  that  may  encourage  him  to  it,  and  of  the 
reasons  that  may  on  the  other  side  dehort  and  deter  him  firom  it: 
an  omission  of  either  of  which  makes  it  ra^  and  unreasonable. 
And  prayer  surely,  of  aU  other  duties  and  actions,  ought  to  be  a 
reasonable  service.  It  calls  upon  him  that  undertakes  it  to  con- 
sider before  he  resolves^  again  and  again  to  consider,  into  what 
presence  he  is  going,  what  the  thing  is  that  he  is  about  to  do, 
^at  preparedness  and  fitness  he  finds  in  himself  for  it,  what  the 
advantages  of  a  right,  and  what  the  sad  consequences  of  an 
undue  performance  of  it  are  like  to  be. 

I  have  read  that  it  has  been  reported  of  a  holy  person,  that  he 
Qsed  to  bestow  a  whole  hour  at  least  in  meditation  before  he 
kneeled  down  to  that  prayer  which  perhaps  he  uttered  in  three 
minutes.  He  that  ^oes  about  to  pray,  must  know  that  he  goes 
about  one  of  the  weightiest  and  the  grandest  actions  of  his  whole 
life.  And  therefore  let  him  turn  his  thoughts  to  all  the  ingre- 
dients and  circumstances  relating  to  it ;  let  him  meditate  before 
what  a  pure  and  a  piercing  eye  he  presents  himself;  such  a  one 
as  shoots  into  all  the  comers  and  recesses  of  his  heairt  like  a  sun- 
beam, as  ransacks  all  his  most  concealed  thoughts,  views  all  the 
little  indirect  designs,  the  excursions  and  wanderings  of  his  spirit, 
and  spies  out  the  first  early  budding  and  inclinations  of  his  cor- 
rnption.  And  as  it  sees  them,  so  it  cannot  but  abhor  and  detest 
them,  imless  their  guilt  be  washed  off  by  repentance,  and  covered 
tmder  the  imputed  righteousness  of  a  Saviour. 

Let  him  consider,  how  it  were  Eke  to  fere  with  hitn,  if  this 
sfaould  happen  to  be  his  last  prayer,  and  God  should  stop  his 
breath  in  the  veiy  midst  of  it,  and  interrupt  him  with  a  summons 
into  another  world :  whether,  in  such  a  case,  he  should  be  found 
in  a  fit  posture  to  own  an  appearaniie  at  that  fearful  tribunal, 
without  blushing  and  confusion  of  face,  No  man  is  fit  to  pray,* 
that  isf  not  fit  to  die. 

Let  him  considier  also,  whether  there  are  not  the  scores  of  old 
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gins  yet  unoancelled  lying  upon  his  hand  ?  Whellier  he  is  not  fat 
arrears  to  Crod  in  pomt  of  gratitude  for  past  meicies,  while  he 
is  begging  new ;  and  whe&er  he  has  not  abused  that  bounty 
that  he  is  now  imploring,  and  made  the  liberality  of  heaven  mb 
instrument  of  his  vanity,  and  the  proveditor  ft^  his  lust;  evcK 
in  a  fiteral  sense  '^  fuming  the  grace  of  God  into  wantonness." 
These  things  should  be  recollected  and  canvassed  with  a  deep, 
close,  and  intent  reflection,  and  aH  reckonings  (as  much  as 
possible)  set  even  between  God  and  the  soul. 

David  would  first  wash  his  hands  in  innooeney,  before  he  would 
presume  to  compass  Crod's  altar,  Psalm  xzvi.  6.  But  how  few 
are  there,  that  think  preparation  any  part  of  this  duty.  They 
bolt  immediately  into  the  presence  of  God,  though  perht^s  Ifaey 
eome  but  newly  from  doing  that,  that  they  would  not  own  in  the 
presence  of  men.  They  come  with  the  guilt  of  fi:e8h  sins  wa)rm 
upon  their  consciences,  lifting  up  those  hands  in  praver,  their 
were  lately  busied  in  all  kind  of  rapine  and  violence ;  and  joimBg 
in  it  with  those  tongues  that  were  not  long  before  the  iastnunenls 
of  railing,  filth,  and  obscenity.  As  David  washed  his  hands,  so  sueh 
persons  aiould  do  well  to  wash  their  mbiiths  also,  before  diey  «p» 
preached  the  place  of  divine  worship,  e^ecially  when  they  were 
to  bear  a  part  in  it  With  what  awe  and  veneration  did  Jacob  look 
and  think  upon  the  place  where  God  had  appeared  to  him!  Gen. 
xxviii.  16,  17,  "  Surely,"  says  he,  ''  the  Lord  was  in  this  place 
and  I  knew  it  not ;  and  he  was  afiraid,  and  said,  How  dreadfiil 
is  this  place!  it  is  none  other  but  the  house  of  CSod."  But  sad 
experience  Aows,  that  meh  now»a-<dayB  resort  to  that,  that  they 
both  call  and  think  the  house  of  God^  but  yet  behave  them* 
selves  m  it,  as  if  it  were  neither  holy  nor  dreadiul :  though  if 
God  were  not  more  merciful  than  men  are  sinful,  they  would  feel 
by  a  severe  instance  that  it  was  both. 

There  is  some  boldness  that  is  the  effect  of  blindness;  and 
surely  it  is  this,  that  brings  men  to  so  sacred  and  so  concerning  an 
action  as  prayer  is,  with  such  trivial  spirits,  such  rambling,  un* 
collected  thoughts,  and  such  offensive,  pro&ne  behaviours.  But 
such  persons  must  know,  that  this  is  fiatr  fix>m  the  boldness  men^ 
tioned  in  the  text :  and  that  thou^  God  both  allows  and  eDJoan 
a  due  confidence  in  our  accesses  to  him,  yet  still  they  are  to 
remember  that  ciMifidence  does  not  exclude  caution. 

(2.)  The  confidence  spoken  of  in  the  text^  in  pcunt  of  exoess, 
is  opposed  to  impudence  or  irreverence ;  which,  the  trutk  is,  is 
but  the  natural  eflect  and  consequent  of  the  fidrmer :  ibr  he  thai 
eonraders  not  the  sacredness  of  a  thing  or  action,  cannot  easi^ 
pay  it  that  devotioil  and  reverence  that  the  dignity  of  it  requires* 
There  are  many  ways  by  which  this  irreverence  may  Axsw  itself  in 
prayer,  but  Lshdl  more  especially  mention  and  insist  upon  two» 

1st.  The  using  of  saucy,  familiar  expressions  to  God.  A. 
pracdce  that  some  heretofore  delighted  in  to  that  degree  of  ex* 
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'travagane^y  that  he*  that  should  hsnre  stood  without  the  churchi 
and  not  seen  what  was  doing  within  it,  would  have  verily  thought 
fthat  somebody  was  talking  to  his  equal  and  companion.  Now 
the  ground  of  this  must  needs  have  been  from  gross,  low,  and 
absurd  conceptions  of  God,  and  withal  very  fond  and  high 
opinions  of  themselves,  by  which  they  thought  themselves  such 
absolute  masters  of  his  favour,  and  bound  so  close  to  him  by 
election,  that  they  were  to  bespeak  him  at  a  difleient  rate  of 
fellowsUp  and  peremptoriness  from  all  other  mortals.  And 
accordingly,  they  would  utter  themselves  to  him  as  if  they  weie 
perfectly  acquainted  with  all  his  counsels,  knew  his  mind,  and 
read  over  his  decrees :  and  if  need  were,  could  advise  him  in 
many  matters  relating  to  the  government  of  the  woriid. 

And  therefore  their  usual  dialect  was,  We  know,  Lord,  that 
-this  and  this  is  thy  way  of  dealing  with  thy  saints ;  and  that  thoa 
canst  not  be  angry  with  those  whose  heart  is  ri^ht  with  thee, 
though  they  may  sometimes  out  of  infirmity  trip  mto  a  perjuiy, 
a  murder.  Or  an  adultery.  Nay,  and  they  would  tell  God  to  h^ 
face,  that  he  had  revealed  such  a  thing  to  them ;  when  perhaps 
within  two  or  three  days  the  event  proved  clean  contrary.  When 
their  armies  Were  m  their  field,  they  would  usually  at  home  be^ 
-siege  God  with  such  expressions.  Lord,  if  thou  idiouldest  forsake 
us  thy  peculiar  inheritance,  who  are  called  by  thy  name,  where 
wouldest  thou  find  such  another  praying  people?  And  again. 
Lord,  thou  mayest,  out  of  anger  to  the  nation,  deliver  thy  chosen 
ones  into  the  hands  of  their  enemies,  but  consider  what  thou 
doest.  It  would  be  endless,  and  indeed  unsavoury,  to  draw  forth 
all  the  flowers  of  their  profane  rhetoric,  with  which  they  so 
liberallv  stufled  thw  impudent  harangues,  which  they  were 
pleased  to  call  prayers. 

And  the  rude  familiarity  of  their  expressions  was  attended  with, 
an  equal  rudeness  of  gesture  and  motion,  throwing  forth 
their  arms,  sweating,  and  cariyin^  their  whole  bodies  so,  as  if 
their  prayer  was  indeed  a  "  wresthng  with  God"  without  a  meta- 
phor. But  it  is  strange  that  any  should  be  able  to  persuade 
fliemselves  that  this  should  be  zeal,  and  the. proper  fervour  of 
devotion,  when  common  sense  and  good  manners  generally  prompt 
men  to  a  greater  wariness  and  restraint  upon  themselves  in  their 
appearance  before  an  earthly  superior.  For  no  man  shakes  his 
prince  by  the  hand,  or  accosts  him  with  a  Hail,  fellow,  well  met. 
And  if  the  laws  and  custom  of  nations  will  bv  no  means  endure 
such  boldness  to  soverei^  princes,  for  fear  of  debasing  majesty, 
and  so  by  degrees  dimimshing  the  commanding  force  of  govern- 
ment, surely  there  ou^t  to  be  mOK  care  usea  in  managmg  our 
deportment  toward  God ;  »nce  the  impressions  we  have  of  things 
not  seen  by  us,  are  more  easily  worn  ofl*,  than  those  that  are  con- 
tinually renewed  upon  the  mind  by  a  coavetBe  with  visible 
objeetAi    And  that  which  will  bring  as  into  a  contempt  of  our 
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eaiDily  prince  whom  we  see,  is  much  more  likely  to  bring  us  into 
a  light  esteem  of  oar  heavenly  King,  whom  we  have  not  seen. 
We  are  to  use  such  words  as  may  not  only  manifest,  but  also 
increase  our  reverence;  we  are,  as  I  may  so  say,  to  keep  our 
distance  from  God,  in  our  very  approaches  to  him.  But  such 
undue  familiarity,  as  it  does  for  the  most  part  arise  from  con- 
tempt, so  it  always  ends  in  it. 

2dly.  This  irreverence  in  prayer  shows  itself  in  a  man's 
venting  his  crude,  sudden,  extemporary  conceptions  before  Gk)d. 
Why  God  should  be  pleased  with  that  which  inteUigent  men 
laueh  at,  I  crrnot  understand.  And  there  is  nothm^  more 
loaUisome  and  ofTensive  to  discreet  ears,  than  the  loose,  indigested, 
incoherent  babble,  of  some  bold,  self-opinioned  persons,  who  in 
their  talk  are  senseless  and  endless.  Some  indeed  sanctify  their 
unpremeditated  way  of  speaking  to  God,  by  calling  it  "  praying 
by  the  Spirit ;"  and  so  entitling  the  Holy  Ghost  to  all  their  im- 
pertinencies,  which  is  to  excuse  or  defend  boldness  with  blas- 
phemy. But  surely  folly  is  no  such  diflScult  thing,  that  any  man 
shoula  need  to  fetch  it  fit>m  a  supernatural  cause,  and  owe  his 
absurdities  to  immediate  inspirations.  For  if  this  be  to  pray  by 
the  Spirit,  a  man  needs  only  to  forget  himself,  to  balk  the  use  of 
his  reason,  and  to  let  his  words  fly  at  random,  without  care  or 
observation,  and  he  shall  find  very  plentiful  assistances  of  this 
nature. 

But  to  vindicate  the  Spirit  of  God  from  these  unworthy  impu* 
tations,  and  withal  to  dash  such  impudent  pretences,  we  are  to 
know  that  the  Spirit  measures  out  his  assistance  to  men  in  the 
use  of  the  means  proper  for  the  effecting  or  accomplishing  of  any 
work ;  but  suspends  and  denies  that  assistance,  where  the  use  of 
those  means  is  neglected ;  for  he  cooperates  with  men  according 
to  the  established  course  of  working  proper  to  their  natures :  ana 
no  man  prays  and  preaches  more  by  the  Spirit,  than  he  that 
bestows  time  and  study  in  the  orderly  disposing  of  what  he  is  to 
say;  and  so  employs  and  exerts  those  mculties  of  mind  which 
the  Spirit  of  God  endowed  him  with,  for  the  better  and  more 
exact  management  of  those  holy  services  that  he  stands  en* 
gaged  in. 

Were  a  man  to  petition  his  prince,  or  to  plead  at  the  bar  for 
his  life,  I  believe  none  could  persuade  him  to  venture  the  issue  of 
so  great  an  action  upon  his  extempore  gifl.  But  admit  that  a 
man  be  never  so  well  furnished  with  an  ability  of  speaking 
suddenly  and  without  premeditation ;  yet  certainly  premcnlitatioti 
and  care  would  improve  and  heighten  that  ability,  and  give  it  a 
greater  force  and  lustre  in  all  performances.  And  if  so,  we  are 
to  remember  that  God  calls  for  our  best  and  our  utmost;  we  are 
to  bring  the  fairest  and  the  choicest  of  our  flock  for  an  offering, 
and  not  to  sacrifice  a  lame,  unconcocted,  wandering  discourse  to 
God,  when  our  time  and  our  parts  are  able  to  furnish  us  with  one 
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mti<^  mote  acciuate  and  exact.  When  a  Roman  gentleman 
invited  Augastus  Ccesar  to  sapper,  and  prorided  him  but  a  mean 
entertainment,  Caesar  yery  properly  took  him  up  with  an  Unde 
tnifd  tecwn  taiUaJflmdHaritas  ?  "  Friend,  pray  how  came  you  and 
I  to  be  so  familiar?"  Great  persons  tbinK  themselyes  enter* 
tained  with  respect,  when  they  are  entertained  with  splendour ; 
and  they  think  wisely  and  ri^tly.  In  like  manner  God  will 
reject  such  sons  of  presumption  and  impertinence  with  disdain, 
and  tfaourii  they  took  no  tune  for  the  making  of  their  prayers, 
yet  he  will  take  time  enough  before  he  will  grant  them. 

But  besides,  to  dismiss  this  supposition,  it  is  indeed  scarce 
possible,  but  much  speakine  without  care  or  study  must  needs 
put  the  speaker  upon  unseenily  repetitions,  and  tautologies,  which 
Christ  most  peculiarly  cautions  his  disciples  against  as  a  heathen- 
ish thing,  in  Matt,  yi.,  where  he  prescribes  them  that  excellent 
form  of  prayer,  composed  with  so  much  iulness,  strictness,  and 
significancy  of  sense,  that  it  is  impossible  for  any  thing  that  is 
extempore  to  resemble  it.  He  that  does  not  consider  and  weigh 
every  word  of  his  prayer,  will  find  it  yery  unfit  to  be  weighed 
more  severely  by  Grod  himself  in  the  balance  of  the  sanctuary; 
who  will  account  no  man  to  speak  piously,  who  does  not  also 
speak  properly  in  his  devotions.  And  therefore  I  shaU  conclude 
this  particular  with  that  most  divine  and  excellent  direction 
given  by  Solomon  concerning  this  matter,  Ecdes.  v.  2,  **  Be  not 
rash  with  thy  mouth,  and  let  not  thine  heart  be  ha^  to  utter 
any  thing  before  God;  for  God  is  in  heaven  and  thou  upon 
earth:  therefore  let  thy  words  be  few."  When  we  speak  to  a 
superior,  to  use  words  few  and  expressive  is  the  proper  dialect  of 
respect. 

And  thus  I  have  finished  the  first  thing  proposed  for  the 
handling  of  the  words,  which  was  to  show  that  there  was  a  cer- 
tain confidence  well  becoming  our  humblest  addresses  to  God, 
and  withal  to  demonstrate  what  this  confidence  was;  which  i 
have  done,  by  showing  that  it  is  such  a  one  as  stands  opposed 
both  to  despair  and  doubting  on  the  one  hand,  and  to  ra^ess 
and  irreverence  on  the  other. 

n.  I  come  now  to  the  second  particular,  which  is  to  show  that 
the  foundation  of  this  confidence  is  laid  in  the  mediatian  of  Christ. 
Where  there  is  a  breach  of  amity  between  two  persons,  of  which 
the  offended  person  is  much  the  superior,  upon  which  account  his 
dignity  wiU  not  permit  him  to  seek  or  ofier  a  reconcilement ;  as 
on  the  other  side,  the  inferior  condition  of  him  that  is  the 
offender  will  not  let  him  dare  to  attempt  one ;  it  is  manifest,  that 
unless  there  be  some  third  person  to  interpose  between  both,  the 
breach  must  needs  be  perpetual  and  incurable.  It  was  thus 
between  God  and  man  upon  his  apostasy  firom  God:  God  was 
too  great,  too  glorious  immediately  by  himself  to  court  his  rebel 
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creatare,  and  the  creature  too  vile  and  obnoxious  to  treat  with 
his  injured  sovereign:  whereupon  they  must  have  both  pre- 
pared for  mutual  acts  of  hostility,  had  not  Christ,  €rod  and  man, 
xmdertaken  to  mediate  and  comprise  the  difference  on  both  sides ; 
so  that  every  sinner  has  cause  to  speak  to  Christ  as  the  Israelites 
did  to  Moses,  an  eminent  type  of  him:  Speak  thou  unto  us 
and  for  us  too,  and  we  will  hear;  but  let  not  God  the  Father 
speak  to  us,  or  we  to  him,  lest  we  die.  A  guilty  person  is  but  a 
bad  advocate. 
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PART  II. 

THS    IfEDIATION   ^F    CHRIST    A    MOTIVE    TO     CONFIDENCE    IN 

FBATER. 

EpjBCfiSUNs  m.  12. 

Bi  whcm  Ufe  have  bQldneis  and  access  with  ofnfidence  hy  the  faith 

of  km, 

.  Thu  discussion  of  these  \t^ords  I  shall  m«iiage  in  these  two 
particulars. 

First,  I  shall  show  that  the  confidence  becoming  a  Christian, 
in  his  access  to  God  by  prayer,  is  founded  upon  the  mediation  of 
Christ 

Secondly,  I  shall  inquire  whether  there  be  any  other  ground 
upon  which  this  confidence  may  rationallv  found  itself. 

And  first  for  the  first  of  these,  that  the  confidence  becoming  a 
Christian,  in  his  access  to  God  by  prayer,  is  founded  upon  the 
mediation  of  Christ 

.  But  now  this  dependence  of  our  qnritual  affairs  upon  Christ's 
Qiediation,  will  be  yet  more  evidently  set  forth,  in  the  discussion 
of  the  third  particular : 

m.^  Which  is  to  show  the  reason  why  ChrisPs  mediation  ought 
to  fmnister  such  coTifidence  to  us  in  our  access  to  God.  He  that  is 
confident  in  any  action  grounds  his  confidence  upon  the  great 
probability  of  the  happy  issue  and  success  of  that  action ;  and 
that  probability  of  success,  is  grounded,  upon  the  fitness  of  the 
person  entrusted  with  the  management  of  it.  In  one  word,  there- 
fore, the  reason  of  grounding  our  confidence  upon  Christ's  media* 
tion,  is  the  incomparable,  singular  fitness  of  Christ  fot  the  per* 
formance  of  that  work ;  which  fitness  will  appear  by  considering 
him  under  a  threefold  relation  or  reject 
.  1.  In  respect  of  God,  the  person  with  whom  he  is  to  mediate. 

2.  In  respect  of  men,  the  persons  for  whom  he  mediates. 

3.  In  respect  of  himself,  who  disohaiges  this  office. 

1.  And  first  we  shall  consider  him  in  relation  to  God,  with 
whom  he  is  to  mediate ;  who  also  in  this  business  may  sustain  a 
doable  capacity  in  relation  to  Christ :  (1.)  Of  a  Father.  (2.)  Of 
a  Judge. 

(l.)  And  first  if  we  consider  him  as  his  Father,  there  cannot 
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be  a  more  promising*  ground  of  success  in  all  his  pleas  for  us. 
For  who  should  be  heard  and  prevail,  if  not  a  son  pleading  before 
his  father?  where  the  very  nearness  of  the  relation  is  a  more 
commanding  rhetoric  than  words  and  speeches  can  bestow  upon 
a  cause.  Nature  itself  takes  the  cause  in  hand,  and  declaims  it 
with  more  power  and  insinuation  than  the  highest  and  the  most 
persuasive  oratory.  To  have  the  judge's  ear  is  a  great  matter, 
but  his  son  has  his  heart  also.  To  be  sure  of  an  audience  is  a 
privilege  that  every  advocate  cannot  attain  to ;  but  he  may  wait 
and  wait,  and  at  length  go  away  unheard :  and  if  perhaps  he  does 
obtain  a  hearing,  yet  he  is  not  sure  to  cany  it  on  without  nibs 
and  supercilious  checks,  that  shall  dishearten  both  his  client  and 
himself:  he  brings  no  advantage  to  the  cause  by  his  own  person; 
so  that  if  it  succeeds,  it  must  be  upon  the  account  of  an  mvinci* 
ble  prevailing  evidence  of  merit.  It  must  in  a  manner  be  its  own 
pleader.  It  must  argue  and  set  oflf  itself,  and  without  any 
assistances  of  favour,  prevail  entirely  by  the  absolute  victorious- 
ness  of  truth. 

But  a  good  cause  managed  by  an  acceptable  and  a  favoured 
person,  it  is  like  a  sharp  weapon*  wielded  by  a  mighty  arm,  that 
enters  deeper  and  further,  being  driven  home  by  a  double  cause, 
its  own  keenness,  and  the  omer's  strength.  It  is  impossible 
indeed  for  the  unchangeable  rectitude  of  the  divine  nature  to 
waxp  or  deviate  in  the  least  manner  from  truth  or  justice,  out  of 
favour  to  persons.  Yet  where  favour  is  consistent  with  justice, 
as  oftentimes  it  may  undoubtedly  be,  there  the  sonship  of  the 
advocate  must  needs  facilitate  and  promote  the  cause.  But  how- 
ever, admitting  that  favour  can  have  no  place  in  matters  of  this 
nature ;  yet  it  is  a  solid  argument  of  comfort  and  encouragement 
to  sinners,  that  their  cause  is  in  such  hands  as  can  reflect  no  pre- 
judice  or  disadvantage  upon  it.  Their  advocate  is  not  disgusted 
or  obnoxious,  and  in  need  to  plead  for  himself,  before  he  can  be 
in  a  capaci^  to  be  heard  for  his  cliept.  It  is  enough  that,  if 
there  be  any  possibility  of  fkvour,  they  are  sure  of  it ;  that  ^ey 
have  an  interest  on  their  side,  an  interest  founded  upon  the 
nearest  and  the  dearest  relation.  They  speak  to  the  father  by 
the  mouth  of  his  son,  and  what  is  more,  of  his  only  son  :  so  that 
they  may  hope  with  the  highest  reason  and  argument ;  and  to  put 
an  impossible  supposition,  though  their  cause  should  fall,  yet 
their  confidence  is  founded  upon  a  rock. 

(2.)  We  will  consider  God  relating  to  Christ  as  a  Judge. 
And  here  we  will  first  represent  to  ourselves  all  that  the  o£:;e 
and  severity  of  a  judge  can  engage  him  to.  We  will  consider 
nim  with  all  the  rigours  of  justice,  void  of  favour,  inflexible, 
immovable,  and  exacting  all  by  a  strict  rule ;  a  rule  diat  he  will 
not  in  the  least  recede  from ;  a  rule  admitting  of  no  mitigation 
or  dispensation;  but  awardmg  to  all  actions  a  recompence  ac* 
cording  to  the  most  rigid  and  nice  proportions  of  equality  and 
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merit  We  will  consider  him  as  clothing  himself  wifh  all  the 
terrors  of  mount  Sinai^  uttering  a  fiery  law,  that  speaks  nothine 
but  death  and  a  curse  to  the  disobedient,  and  requires  the  forfeit 
of  a  soul  for  every  transgression.  Yet  notwithstanding  all  this, 
we  may  with  confidence  rest  ourselves  upon  the  mediation  of 
Christ  with  God,  for  these  two  reasons. 

First,  because  he  appears  for  us,  not  only  as  an  advocate,  but 
as  a  surety,  paying  down  to  Grod  on  our  behalf  the  very  utmost 
that  his  justice  can  exact.  He  suffered,  he  bled,  he  died  for 
those  for  whom  he  intercedes ;  so  that  he  brings  satisfaction  in 
one  hand,  while  he  presents  a  petition  with  anomer.  He  under- 
takes and  pays  the  debt,  and  thereby  cancels  the  bond ;  so  that 
the  law  and  justice  itself  have  lost  their  hold  of  the  sinner,  and 
he  is  become  a  discharged  and  a  justified  person.  And  surelj 
such  a  one  may  pray  wim  confidence  and  hope  for  all  the  bless- 
ings of  divine  mercy,  when  his  surety  has  cleared  off  all  scores 
with  his  justice.  He  may  take  up  the  apostle's  demand,  "  Who 
shall  lay  any  thing  to  the  charge  of  God's  elect  ?  It  is  God  that 
justifies,"  and  he  may  add  mrther.  It  is  Christ  that  intercedes ; 
Uhrist  that  brings  a  price  for  what  he  asks,  that  can  plead  a 
right ;  and,  if  need  be,  even  Appeal  to  God's  justice. 

But,  secondly,  we  have  yet  another  ground  of  building  tur 
confidence  upon  Christ's  mediation  with  God,  though  considered 
as  a  judge;  because  he  himself,  has  appointed  him  to  this  work: 
**It  was  he  that  laid  help  upon  one  that  is  mighty,"  as  the 
psalmist  says,  Psalm  Ixxxix.  19,  and  '^  that  made  the  man  of  his 
right  hand,  the  Son  of  man,  strong  for  himself,"  Psalm  Ixxx.  17. 
He  prepared  and  endowed  him  with  qualifications  fit  for  so  great 
an  employment.  Upon  which  account  he  is  caUed  the  Christ, 
that  is,  the  Anointed  of  God :  for  with  the  Jews,  kings,  priests, 
and  prophets,  that  is,  persons  designed  to  the  highest  offices  and 
charges,  were  initiated  into  them  oy  the  ceremony  of  anointing: 
whereupon  Christ,  who  was  to  sustain  all  these  offices,  is  said  to 
have  been  **  anointed  with  the  oil  of  ^adness  above  his  fellows." 

But  now,  if  God  thus  constitutes  Christ  a  mediator  between 
himself  and  sinners,  certainly  it  is  an  evident  demonstration  that 
he  will  hear  and  accept  him  in  the  management  of  that  very 
work  that  he  called  him  to  and  put  him  upon.  No  jud?e  com- 
mands an  advocate  to  speak,  and  when  he  speaks  presently  shuta 
his  ears.  This  would  be  to  contradict  himself,  and  to  mock  the 
other :  which  God's  truth  and  goodness  will  not  suffer  him  to  do. 
What  Christ  does  in  this  matter,  he  does  upon  the  very  account 
of  obedience,  and  has  a  call  and  a  command  to  vouch  for  the 
success  of  his  appearance,  and  therefore  cannot  be  rejected  or 
kept  off  as  an  intruder.  He  that  bids  another  ask  a  thing  of 
him,  tells  him  in  effect  that  he  is  resolved  to  grant  it.  He  that 
invites,  promises  an  admittance. 

And  thus  I  have  .shown  Christ's  fitness  for  die  work  of  mediae 
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tioii|  in  respect  of  God,  and  that  considered  either  as  a  FaHier  or 
as  a  Judge. 

2.  In  the  next  place  we  are  to  consider  his  fitness  for  this 
work  in  reference  to  men,  for  whom  he  mediates ; .  which  will 
wpear  from  that  fourfold  relation  that  he  bears  to  ^em.  (1.)  Of 
amend.  (2.) Of  a  brother.  (3.) Of  a  surety.  (4.) Of  a  lord  and 
master. 

(1.)  And  first  let  us  look  upon  him  as  a  friend ;  that  is,  as  one 
duHt  we  may  trust  with  our  nearest  concernments  as  freely  as 
Qurselves.  And  Christ  has  solemnly  owned  this  relation  to  all 
believers:  so  that  we  may  with  the  greatest  cheerfulness  and 
assurance  commit  the  presenting  of  our  petitions  to  him,  whose 
oare  and  solicitousness  for  the  success  of  them  will  be  the  same 
with  ours.  Friendship  is  an  actiye  and  a  venturous  thing,  and 
where  it  is  real,  it  will  make  a  man  bolder  and  more  importunate 
for  his  fiiend  than  for  himself.  Now  Christ  has  all  the  perfec- 
tions  of  human  friendship,  without  the  flaws  and  weaknesses  of 
it:  and  surely  he  will  bestow  a  prayer  for  those  for  whom  he 
would  spend  a  life.  Though  the  presence  of  Grod  is  terrible  to 
behold,  and  his  anger  much  more  terrible  to  feel,  yet  Christ  has 
declined  neither  of  them,  but  made  his  way  to  die  former  by  a 
lesolute  undergoing  of  the  latter. 

Many  men  will  indeed  profess  themselves  to  be  firiends,  and 
eiq>ect  to  be  accounted  so:  but  if  at  any  time  they  are  desired 
to  speak  a  good  word  to  a  great  person  in  the  behalf  of  one  to 
whom  they  have  made  all  these  professions,  they  will  desire  to 
be  excused;  they  must  not  spena  and  lavish  away  an  interest 
upon  other  people's  advantages,  but  reserve  it  fresh  and  entire 
for  themselves. 

Sad  were  the  condition  of  sinners,  should  the  friendship  of 
Christ  show  itself  at  this  rate.  A  firiend  in  the  court  of  heaven 
would  do  them  but  little  good,  that  would  not  so  much  as  be- 
friend them  with  a  word.  But  Christ  is  interceding  for  us  ni^ht 
and  day;  presenting  our  prayers  to  the  Father,  and  making 
them  efiectual  by  his  own. 

(2.)  Let  us  consider  Christ  as  a  brother,  and  so  we  have  a 
further  cause  to  repose  a  confidence  in  him,  in  point  of  his  medi- 
ation for  us.  For  although  it  does  not  always  fall  out  that  the 
nearest  relations  are  the  best  fiiends,  yet  it  is  a  foult  that  they 
are  not  so ;  and  therefore  we  may  be  sure  that  Christ,  who  can- 
not commit  a  fault,  cannot  but  equal  the  nearness  of  the  rela- 
tion he  bears  to  us  with  a  proportionable  measure  of  affection. 
He  is  the  Son  of  God  by  nature,  and  because  we  cannot  be  so 
too,  he  has  made  us  so  by  adoption :  John  i.  12,  "  To  as  many 
as  received  him,  he  gave  power  to  become  the  sons  of  God."  So 
that  he  has  even  united  us  into  one  family  with  himself:  Eph. 
iii.  15,  ''By  whom  the  whole  family  in  heaven  and  earth  is 
named."    Nay,  and  to  advance  the  relation  yet  nearer,  because 
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it  was  jmpoasible  for  dust  and  ashes  to  aqoie  to  a  partieipatiDii  of 
the  divine  nature,  he  was  pleased  to  descend  to  the  assumption  of 
ours,  and  to  become  the  Son  of  man,  not  by  adoption  only,  but 
really  and  natxirally :  to  be  "  bone  of  our  bone,  and  flesh  of  our 
flesh  ;"  to  own  the  same  human  affections,  and,  in  a  word,  not  to 
decline  our  very  infirmities.  Which  being  so*  we  may  veij  well 
own  all  that  confidence  of  succeeding  t]uN>ugh  the  mediaticm  of 
Christ,  that  the  fidelity  of  a  friend  and  the  deamess  of  a  brother 
may  administer  to  us.  For  should  a  brother  prevaricate  and  prove 
false,  nature  itself  would  seem  to  fly  in  his  face,  and  upbraid  hifr 
unhuman  perfidiousness.  Society  would  mark  him  out  as  a  commoa 
enemy  to  mankind,  and  unfit  for  converse. 

Brotherhood  unites  persons  by  a  certain  tie,  that  is  not  only 
forcible  but  sacred ;  and  to  violate  it  by  any  felseness  or  treach* 
eiy  of  behaviour,  is  to  injure  not  only  a  man,  but  even  humanity 
itself.  And  therefore  whatsoever  business  any  one  puts  into 
his  brother's  hands,  he  counts  as  secure  as  if  it  were  in  his  own. 
And  we  may  be  sure  &at  Christ  will  be  as  much  more  concerned 
for  our  affairs  than  an  earthly  brother,  as  such  a  brother  would 
be  more  than  an  ordinaiy  acquaintance. 

(3.)  Let  us  consider  Christ  as  our  surety ;  and  so  we  shall 
find  the  same,  if  not  a  greater  cause,  of  bemg  confident  of  him 
as  our  mediator.  It  is  not  every  fiiend,  nor  every  brother,  that 
will  be  a  surety ;  since  the  love  that  must  raise  one  to  undertake 
this  even  amon^  men,  must  be  a  love  greater  than  he  bears  to 
himself:  for  he  that  ventures  to  be  a  surety  for  another,  ventures 
an  undoing  for  his  sake ;  and  there  is  not  any  thing  less  to  be 
wondered  at  in  common  life,  than  to  see  such  persons  undone : 
so  that  nothing  is  more  certain  in  human  affairs,  than  that  asser> 
tion  of  Solomon,  that  ''  he  that  hateth  suretiship  is  sure."  But 
the  debt  that  Christ  was  our  surety  for,  was  as  much  greater  thai! 
the  greatest  that  befalls  men  in  worldly  matters,  as  eternity  is 
greater  than  time,  as  heaven  is  above  earth,  and  the  executions  of 
an  infinite  wrath  above  the  sli^t,  weak  revenues  of  a  mortal 
power.  '^  He  bore  our  iniquities,"  Isaiah  liii.,  and  placed  himself, 
before  the  justice  of  his  Father,  as  responsible  for  all  that  the 
law  could  charge  us  with :  and  being  made  thus  obnoxious  bv 
his  own  free  choice,  "  wrath  came  upon  him  to  the  uttermost :" 
he  drank  off  the  cup  of  Grod's  fiiry^  and  squeezed  out  the  very 
dregs.  All  this  he  did  in  our  stead,  in  our  room,  in  our  persons,  > 
whom  he  represented  in  all  that  great  action. 

And  now,  after  such  an  experiment  of  his  loye  to  us,  can  we 
doubt  that  he  will  stick  at  the  lesser  and  lower  instances  of  kind- 
ness }  that  be  will  refuse  to  manage  and  enforce  our  petitions  at 
die  throne  of  grace,  who  did  not  refuse  to  make  himself  aa 
offering  to  justice  ?  We  may  rest  assured  that  he  will  not  be 
wanting  to  the  prosecution  of  our  interest,  who,  by  the  very 
office  that  he  has  undertaken,  has  made  our  interest  his  own. 
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(4.)  And  lasdy,  for  the  further  confindation  of  our  confidence 
in  our  addresses  to  God,  we  will  consider  Christ  under  a  veiy 
different  relation  from  all  the  former,  and  that  is  as  he  is  our 
lord  and  master.  Majestas  el  amor^  sovereignty  and  lore,  as  the 
poet  observes,  do  but  ill  cohabit  in  the  same  breast ;  and  the 
truth  is,  love  prompts  to  service,  and  sovereignty  imports  domi* 
nioR ;  and  so  proceed  in  a  very  contrary  strain.  Yet  Christ  has 
tmited  them  both  in  himself:  for  as  he  is  the  most  absolute  of 
lords,  so  he  is  the  best  and  the  most  faithful  of  friends,  the  kind- 
est brother,  and  the  ablest  surety.  Nay,  and  he  has  founded 
our  friendship  and  our  subjection  to  him,  things  very  different, 
upon  the  same  bottom ;  which  is,  obedience  to  his  laws ;  John 
aiv.  14,  "Ye  are  my  fUends,  if  ye  do  whatsoever  I  command 
Tou."  And  elsewhere  he  tells  us  of  the  homage  we  owe  him  in 
John  xiii.  13,  "Ye  call  me  Lord  and  Master:  and  ye  do  well; 
ibr  so  I  am."  But  this  relation,  though  it  speaks  superiority  and 
distance,  yet  it  imports  also  kindness  and  protection.  For  what 
master  is  there,  of  a  worthy  and  a  generous  spirit,  that  does  not 
espouse  the  interest  and  good  of  his  servant,  and  esteem  himself 
answerable  for  it  as  for  a  trust,  which  all  the  principles  of  reli- 
gion, humanity,  and  good-nature  will  call  him  to  an  account  for? 

Christ  shows  sufficiently  how  far  he  owns  himself  concerned 
for  his  servants,  where  he  declares,  that  he  looks  upon  every 
courtesy  or  injury  done  to  the  least  of  them  as  done  to  himself, 
in  Matt.  xxv.  45.  And  as  he  owns  them  before  men,  so  he  is 
not  ashamed  to  ackowledge  them  before  his  Father  in  heaven; 
to  further  their  prayers,  to  endear  their  persons,  to  recommend 
their  services,  and,  in  a  word,  to  be  their  constant,  indefatigable 
intercessor. 

Now,  under  this  relation  of  hrd^  I  suppose  we  may  consider 
that  also  by  which  Christ  owns  himself  for  our  fiad;  than 
which  there  cannot  be  one  more  peculiarly  fitted  to  encourage  us 
in  the  business  of  prayer.  For  when  any  of  the  members  are 
aggrieved,  or  ill  at  ease,  it  is  the  head  that  must  complain  and 
ciy  out  for  relief.  Nor  needs  it  any  intelligence  from  the  afilicted 
part;  but  it  feels  it  by  a  quick  sympamy,  and  utters  what  it 
feels  by  a  kind  of  necessity.  And  it  is  as  impossible  for  an  arm 
or  a  leg  to  be  broken,  and  the  head  to  be  unconcerned,  as  for  any 
member  of  the  mystical  body  of  Christ  to  be  under  a  pressing 
calamity,  and  for  Christ  the  head  not  to  be  sensible  of  that 
misery,  and  to  vent  his  sense  of  it  by  a  vigorous  intercession 
with  his  Father  for  its  removal. 

And  thus  I  have  shown  those  four  relations  that  Christ  bears 
to  believers ;  every  one  of  which  is  a  pregnant  and  a  forcible 
argument  for  us  to  depend  upon  his  mediation  for  the  success  of 
our  prayers  and  the  acceptance  of  our  persons,  in  all  our  addresses 
to  the  Father. 

3.  I  come  now  in  the  third  and  last  place,  to  demonstrate  the 
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fitness  of  Christ  to  be  a  mediator  for  us,  by  oonsideriogbim  in 
respect  of  himself,  and  those  qualifications  innerent  in  him,  which 
80  paiticulariy  qualify  and  dispose  him  fi>r  this  woik:  of  vrhich 
I  shiadl  mention  and  insist  upon  three. 

(1.)  That  he  is  perfectly  acquainted  with  all  our  wants  and 
necessities. 

(2.)  That  he  is  heartily  sensible  of,  and  concerned  about  them. 

(3.)  That  he  is  best  able  to  express  and  set  them  forth  to  the 
Father. 

(1.)  And  for  the  first  of  these,  his  acquaintance  with  our  con- 
dition: we  need  not  spend  much  time  or  labomr  to  inform  our 
advocate  of  our  case :  for  his  omniscience  is  beforehand  with  us : 
he  knows  all  our  afiairs,  and  what  is  more,  our  hearts,,  better  than 
we  onrselyes.  And  it  is  our  happiness  tiiat  he  does  so :  for  by 
diis  means  he  is  able  to  supply  the  defects  of  our  prayers,  and  to 
beg  those  things  for  us  that  our  ignorance  was  not  aware  of. 
And  what  is  yet  a  greater  advantage,  he  is  upon  this  account 
able  also  to  correct  our  prayers.  For  such  is  the  shortness  of 
our  understanding,  and  the  weakness  of  our  affections,  that  we 
pray  sometimes  n>r  those  thin^  that  would  prove  our  bane  and 
our  destruction:  we  beg  heartily  for  a  mischief,  and  importune 
God  to  be  so  favourable  as  to  ruin  us  at  our  desire.  In  which 
case  surely  it  concerns  us  to  have  somebody  to  counter-petition 
us,  and  to  ask  a  fish  while  we  are  begging  for  a  serpent ;  and  to 
be  so  kind  to  us  as  to  keep  our  prayers  from  being  granted. 

A  man  perhaps  is  visited  with  sickness,  and  passing  his  days 
in  pain  and  languidiing,  puts  up  many  a  heartjr  prayer  to  God 
to  restore  him  to  health  and  ease ;  but  all  this  time  he  is  igno* 
rant  of  the  end  and  design  of  this  visitation :  for  possibly  the 
distemper  of  his  body  is  every  day  ministering  to  the  cure  of 
his  soul,  to  the  mortification  of  his  pride,  his  lust,  and  worldly , 
mindedness:  and  perhaps  God,  who  foresees  all  accidents,  and 
knows  upon  what  litde  wheels  and  hinges  the  events  of  tilings 
move,  understands  assuredly  that  his  sickness  removes  him  out 
of  harm's  way,  and  secures  him  firom  those  peculiar  occasions  of 
sin,  that,  being  well  and  healthfiil,  he  wouldf  inevitably  Ml  into, 
and  perhaps  deplorably  fall  by.  But  now  Christ  has  a  fiiU  com« 
prehension  of  aU  these  possibilities,  and  knows  what  would  pnv 
mote  and  what  would  annoy  every  man  in  his  spiritual  estate: 
he  knows  when  sickness  will  set  a  man  nearer  to  heaven  than 
health  can  do ;  when  poverty,  banishment,  and  affliction,  subserve 
the  purposes  of  grace,  and  the  great  interests  of  eternity,  better 
Aan  all  the  affluence  of  fortune,  the  highest  preferments,  and 
the  most  undisturbed  proqperity. 

As  it  is  a  happiness  K>r  some  men  not  to  be  left  to  their  own 
choice,  but  to  resign  .themselves  up  to  the  guidance  and  disposal 
of  one  of  greater  experience ;  so  it  is  the  ^ifest  course  fi)r  many 
not  to  be  pennitted  to  stand  or  fidl  according  to  their  own  prayeK; 
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For  il  is  not  always  pietjr  or  discretion  that  indSt^  Aem,  Init  an 
impatieDce  of.  some  present  grieTBSce,  or  a  passionate  desire  of 
some  eardify  enjoyment,  aifecticns  tbat  in  many  eiiciuBstancea 
border  too  near  upon  sin:  and  dierefiire  the  prayers  tfiat  proceed 
bom  ihem  are  never  eranted  by  God  but  in  angler,  vid  with  an 
intent  to  punish  and  to  blast  the  person  that  makes  them^  Saeh 
prayers  are  never  seconded  or  backed  by  Christ's  intercession, 
unless  for  the  beggbg  of  their  pardon,  and  excunng  their  folly 
and  their  unfitness;  and  then  God  maybe  said  most  graciously 
to  hear  them,  when  for  the  mediation  of  Christ  he  pardons  and 
denies  them :  which  mediation  of  his  takes  its  ineasures  of  act* 
ing,  not  by  oar  desires,  but  our  wants;  of  which  he  b  (he  most 
competent  judge,  as  beinv  more  privy  to  them:  dian  our  veiy 
consciences;  for  they  may  De  deceived  and  deluded,  but  he  can> 
not  And  thus  much  for  the  first  thing  that  Qualifies  Christ  to 
be  our  Mediator,  that  Ue  knows  every  thing  oelonging  to  our 
spiritual  estate  certainly  and  in&Uibhr. 

(2.)  The  second  is,  that  he  is  heartily  senable  of,  and  oott* 
eemed  about  whatsoever  c<mcems  us.  without  which  his  know* 
ledge  would  avail  us  but  little.  For  the  bare  knowing  of  a 
thing  engages  no  man  to  act  in  it.  And  therefore  Christ  is  re* 
presented  to  us  as  one  thatt  is  touched  with  the  sense  of  our  in« 
nrmities,  as  sharing  our  griefis,  and  bearing  a  part  in  our  sorrows ; 
which  very  thing  renders  him  a  merciful  high  priest,  and  ready 
to  intercede  for  us  with  the  same  vehemence  and  importunitVy 
that  by  a  personal  endurance  of  those  miseries  he<  mifljht  be 
prompted  to  for  himself.  He  that  would  speak  eames^  and 
forcibly  of  aiiy  thin^,  must  work  it  into  his  heart  by  a  lively 
and  a  keen  sense  of  it,  as  well  as  into  his  head  by  a  clear  know* 
ledge  and  apprehension.  For  where  the  heart  is  engaged,  all 
the  actions  follow:  no  part  or  power  of  the  soul  can  be  unactiTe, 
when  that  is  stirred ;  and  being  once  moved  itself,  it  moves  all 
the  rest 

Now  it  is  the  heart  of  Christ  ttiat  every  believer  has  an  interest 
in:  and  we  know  that  he  carries  that  in  his  breast  that  inter* 
cedes  for  us  wifii  him,  as  well  as  he  with  the  Father.  He  does 
not  only  hear  our  siriis,  but  also  feels  the  cause  of  them :  and  if 
we  suner  by  the  mrect  impressions  of  pain,  he  also  suffers  by 
the  movings  and  yearnings  of  his  own  compassion :  so  that  in  a 
manner  our  relief  is  his  own  ease;  and  that  deliverance  that 
disburdens  our  minds,  does  also;  by  consequence  discharge  his. 
'  When  he  was  to  leave  the  world,  we  read  how  sensible  he  was 
of  the  disconsolate  oorufitbn  of  his  disciples;  and  that  he  pn> 
mised  to  send  the  Spirit  to  them  for  no  cause  more  than  lobe 
their  Comforter;  and  to  aHay  those  sorrows  that  upon  his  de- 
barture  he  foresaw  would  fill  their  hearts:  he  seemed  actually  ta 
foel  their  grief,  while  it  was  yet  but  future,  and  to  come:  that 
is,  before  they  coald  have  any  feeling  of  it  themaelvea.    TUs 
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concenunent  flierefore  of  bis  for  us,  is  another  thing  that  greatly 
fits  him  for  the  office  of  a  Mediator. 

3.  The  third  and  last  is,  his  transcendent  and  more  than 
human  ability  to  enress  and  set  forth  eyeiy  thing  that  may  be 
pleaded  in  our  behalf  to  the  best  advantage ;  which  is  the  peculiar 
qualification  of  a  good  advocate,  and  that  which  makes  the  two 
former  considerable.  For  admit  that  he  knows  both  his  client's 
cause,  and  is  heartily  and  warmly  concerned  for  it,  yet  if  his 
tongue  and  his  eloquence  doth  not  serve  him  to  dnw  forth  Hsose 
thoughts  and  those  afiections  in  a  suitable  defence  of  it,  he  is 
rather  a  good  man  and  a  good  fiiend,  than  a  good  advocate  or 
mediator.  But  now  is  there  any  one  'fliat  may  compare  with 
Christ  in  respect  of  this  faculty?  to  whom  God  has  given  '^the 
tongue  cf  the  wise  ;^'  a  tongue  spe^dmiff  willi  authority,  conmsndv 
ing  men,  and  persuading  God :  hay,  and  who  himself  was  able  to 
give  his  disciples  such  a  tongue,  as  all  their  adversaries,  though 
never  so  learned  and  eloquent,  were  not  able  to  resist  Hhat 
prayer  that  perhaps  is  by  much  ado  sighed  and  sobbed  out  l^ 
me  penitent,  Us  grief  interroptirig  his  words,  yet  as  it  arrives 
to  the  thrdne  of  Crod  ftom  the  mouth  of  our  Mediator,  it  comes 
with  a  grace  and  force  superior  to  all  human  rhetoric ;  it  enteis 
Ae  presence  and  pierces  the  ears  of  the' Almighty;  and,  in  a 
word  prevails  in  that  manner,  as  if  it  were  almighr^  itself. 

Ana  here  I  cannot  but  observe,  how  the  qualities  of  Christ  as 
our  mediator  pleading  fi>r  us  do  particularly  mate  and  confitAit 
those  of  the  devil  our  grand  adversaiy  pleading  against  us.  For 
as  Christ  is  moA  knowing  of  our  spiritnal  estate,  and  everf 
thing  relating  to  it ;  so  is  the  devil  most  industrious  and  inquisi- 
tive to  give  himself  an  exact  information  of  the  same.  -As 
Christ  is  most  tenderly  concerned  for  us,  so  is  the  devil  most 
maliciously  and  inveterately  set  against  us.  And,  lastly,  •■ 
Christ  has  all  the  strensths  and  treasures  of  elocution  to  employ 
in  our  defence,  so  is  me  devil  restless  and  artificial  in  drawing  up 
our  charge  and  accusation  with  all  the  heightening,  aggravating 
language,  that  a  ^at  wit  and  a  redundant  malice  can  affora! 
But  in  all  this  he  is  outdone ;  even  as  much  as  the  Creator  can 
outdo  a  creature :  so  that  we  need  not  use  any  fiirther  elogy  of 
Christ's  mediatorsbip  than  this,  that  he  is  a  greater  and  a  mote 
potent  advocate,  than  the  devil  himself  can  be  an  accuser. 

And  dius  I  have  at  length  demonstrated  the  eminent  fitness  of 
C!hrist  tar  the  office  of  mediator,  upon  a  treble  account  or 
teroect;  namely,  in  respect  of  Crod,  of  us,  and  of  himself:  and 
so  nave  finished  Ae  third  particular  proposed  for  the  handling  of 
the  words ;  which  was,  to  riiow  the  reason  why  Christ's  medifti* 
tion  ou^t  to  minister  such  confidence  to  us  in  our  access  to  God. ' 
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THE     BCEDIATION     OF    CHRIST    A    MOTIYE    TO     CONFTOSXCE    IV 

PRAYER. 

Ephesians  m.  12. 

b  whom  we  have  boldness  and  access  wUh  coT^dence  by  the  faUk 

of  khn. 

The  prosecution  of  these  words  was  first  cast  into  the  discus- 
sion of  these  four  particulars. 

I.  That  there  is  a  certain  boldness  or  confidence  veiy  well 
consisting  with  and  becoming  of  our  humblest  addresses  to 
God. 

n.  That  the  foundation  of  this  confidence  is  laid  in  the 
mediation  of  Christ. 

in.  To  show  the  reason  why  tiie  mediation  of  Christ  ought 
to  minister  such  confidence  to  us  m  our  access  to  God. 

IV.  And  lastly,  to  show  whether  there  were  any  other  ^und 
that  might  rationally  embolden  us  in  these  our  addresses  to  hun  ? 

Having  finished  the  first  three  of  these,  I  proceed  now  to  the 
fourth.  What  reason  we  have  to  raise  a  confidence  about  the 
success  of  our  prayers,  upon  the  mediation  of  Christ,  has  been 
already  declared ;  but  since  we  cannot  have  too  many  pillars  for 
so  great  a  superstructure  to  lean  upon,  it  will  not  be  amiss  to  see 
whether  there  be  any  other  means  to  give  eflicacy  and  success  to 
them.  If  there  is,  it  must  be  either,  1.  Something  within;  or, 
2.  Something  without  us. 

As  for  any  thing  within  us  that  may  thus  prevail  with  God,  it 
must  be  presumed  to  be  the  merit  of  our  good  actions,  which  by 
their  intrinsic  worth  and  value  may  lay  claim  to  his  acceptance. 
It  cannot,  I  confess,  be  the  direct  business  of  this  discourse  to 
treat  of  the  merit  of  good  works.  But  for  our  direction,  so  far 
as  may  concern  the  present  subject  and  occasion,  I  affirm,  that  it 
is  impossible,  not  only  for  sinful  men,  but  for  any  mere  creature, 
thou^  of  never  so  excellent  and  exalted  a  nature,  properly  to 
m,erit  any  thing  firom  God,  and  that  briefly  for  these  two  reasons. 

1st.  because  none  can  merit  of  another  but  by  doing  some- 
thing of  himself  and  absolutely  hj  his  own  power,  for  the  advan- 
tage of  him  firom  whom  he  ments,  without  that  person's  help  or 
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aasistaiice.  But  what  can  any  thing  that  the  creature  can  do 
advantage  God?  What  can  all  the  men  and  angels  contribute 
or  add  to  the  divine  happiness  or  perfection  ?  And  if  we  should 
suppose  that  any  action  of  theirs  might,  yet  it  could  not  be 
meritorious,  forasmuch  as  they  do  every  thmg  by  a  power  and 
an  ability  conveyed  to  them^  by  God ; .  so  that  in  their  most  re- 
fined ana  holiest  performances,  they  offer  God  but  what  is  his 
own,  the  effect  and  product  of  his  grace  working  within  them, 
and  raising  them  to  do  what  they  do.  The  talent  they  trade 
with  was  given  them,  nay,  and  what  is  more,  the  veiy  power  of 
trading  wiui  it  was  given  them  too :  so  that  both  in  their  bein^ 
and  operations  they  are  another's,  and  stand  accountable  for  au 
to  a  superior  bounty ;  and  restitution  surely  is  not  merit. 

2dly.  To  merit  is  to  do  something  over  and  above  what  is  due, 
no  two  things  in  the  world  beii^  more  directly  contraiy  than 
debt  and  merit.  But  now  it  is  impossible  for  any  created  agent 
to  do  any  thing  above  its  duty,  forasmuch  as  its  duty  obliges  it 
to  do  the  utmost  that  it  can.  It  is  clear  therefore  that  for  any 
one,  even  the  brightest  angel  in  heaven,  to  think  of  meriting,  is 
but  a  dream  and  a  chimera ;  but  then  for  us,  who  are  obnoxious 
upon  the  account  of  several  sins  and  breaches  of  the  law,  to 
entertain  the  least  thought  of  it,  is  much  more  absurd  and  in- 
tolerable ;  and  consequently,  if  we  build  any  confidence  in  our 
addresses  to  God  upon  our  merits,  we  build  upon  the  sand ;  and 
what  the  issue  of  such  a  building  is  like  to  be,  we  may  easily 
conclude. 

It  remains  therefore  that  if  there  be  any  other  ground  of  this 
confidence,  it  must  be  something  without  us.  And  if  so,  it  must 
be  the  help  and  intercession  either,  1.  Of  the  angels;  or,  2.  Of 
the  saintf 

1.  And  first  for  the  angels:  that  they  cannot  be  presumed  to 
mediate  for  us  and  present  our  prayers  before  God,  I  suppose 
may  be  evident  by  these  reasons. 

(l.)  Because  it  is  impossible  for  the  angels  to  know  and  per- 
fectly discern  the  thoughts,  that  being  the  incommunicable  pro- 
perty of  God ;  2  Chron.  vi.  30,  "  Thou  only,  0  Lord,  knowest 
the  hearts  of  the  children  of  men  ;"  and  in  Jer.  xvii.  10,  ^'  I  the 
Lord  search  the  heart."  But  now  many  prayers  are  wholly 
transacted  within  the  mind  and  the  heart,  and  pass  not  into  any 
outward  expression.  And  even  in  those  prayers  that  are  orally 
delivered,  that  which  is  the  chief  part,  and  indeed  the  soul  of 
prayer,  is  the  mward  disposition  of  the  heart ;  which  fidls  under 
the  cognizance  of  no  created  understanding,  it  being  the  peculiar 
royalty  and  prerogative  of  omniscience. 

(2.)  The.  second  reason  is,  that  it  also  exceeds  the  measure  of  an- 
gelical knowledge,  for  any  angel  by  himself  and  his  own  natural 
power  of  knowing,  to  know  at  once  all  the  prayers  that  are  even 
Vtter^  in  words  here  and  there  throughout  the  world ;  and  that 
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because  it  is  impossible  for  him  to  be  actually  present  in  all  plaoies. 
For  though  the  knowledge  of  angels  is  not  limited  just  to  the 
thin^  of  that  place  where  thev  are  present,  yet  it  is  certain 
that  it  cannot  extend  much  further ;  since  a  limited  nature  must 
needs  also  have  a  limited  way  of  knowing.  Upon  which  account 
God's  omniscience  is  not  ill  founded  by  some  upon  his  essential 
omnipresence,  as  the  ground  and  reason  of  it  For  he  that  is 
intimately  present  to  all  things,  must  needs  have  a  knowledge  of 
those  thmgs,  which  persons  ihdt  are  not  thus  present  to  them, 
for  the  same  cause,  are  not  capable  of. 

But  for  all  this,  some  concern  themselres  to  hold  a  contraiy 
opinion  about  the  knowledge  of  angels,  and  they  pretend  to 
ground  it,  1.  partly  upon  scripture  :  2.  partly  upon  reason. 

And  first  as  to  what  they  produce  firom  scripture,  passing  by 
most  of  their  frivolous  and  impertinent  quotations,  I  shall  more 
especially  single  out  and  insist  upon  two,  as  being  the  most 
likely  to  speak  to  their  purpose. 

(1.)  The  first  of  them  is  that  in  Luke  xv.  10,  "  There  is  joy 
in  the  presence  of  the  angels  of  God  over  one  sinner  that  re- 
penteth."  From  whence  they  argue,  that  repentance  being  a 
thing  chiefly  situate  in  the  heart,  if  the  angels  can  know  diis,  £ey 
must  needs  know  the  heart  also. 

But  to  this  I  answer,  that  repentance  is  not  only  immediately 
knowable  in  itself,  but  also  mediately,  by  the  outward  effects  of 
it  showing  themselves  in  the  life  of  the  penitent ;  such  as  in 
Matt.  iii.  are  called  ''  fruits  meet  for  repentance  ;"  which  whether 
they  be  sincere  and  genuine  or  no,  though  we  perhaps  cannot 
always  discern,  yet  the  angels,  whose  discernment  is  much  greater, 
may  well  be  thought  able  to  understand  and  distinguish. 

but  it  will  be  urged  in  the  second  place,  that  mough  it  follows 
not  firom  hence  that  the  angels  can  discern  the  heart,  or  the  re* 
pentance  of  a  sinner  as  it  lies  included  there,  yet  by  granting 
that  they  know  and  observe  the  outward  effects  of  repentance,  it 
will  follow,  that  by  the  same  reason  they  must  also  know  all  those 
prayers  that  men  utter  and  express  outwardly  by  word  of  mouth. 
And  therefore  that  as  to  these  at  least  we  may  presume  that  they 
will  be  our  mediators,  to  present  them  for  us  to  God. 

For  reply  to  this  I  answer,  that  it  was  sufficiently  proved  by 
the  former  argument,  that  the  angelical  knowledge  cannot  at  the 
same  time  naturally  reach  itself  to  all  things  that  actually  happen 
in  the  world ;  ana  that  for  the  reason  then  given,  diat  an  angel, 
being  of  a  limited  nature,  cannot  be  actually  present  eveiy  where. 
But  you  will  ask  then,  how  come  the  an|eis  to  know  the  repent* 
ance  of  eveiy  converted  sinner  ?  Why  ;  it  must  be  supposed  that 
they  know  it  by  report  of  those  angels  that  God  has  employed  as 
ministering  spirits  about  that  repenting  person ;  and  conseqaoitly 
it  is  not  necessary  that  we  affinn  it  to  be  universally  known  to 
aD  the  angels  in  heaven,  but  to  those  only,  who  by  converse  widi 
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these  come  to  hare  such  a  report  conVejed  to  them  ;  for  the  text 
speaks  only  of  the  angels  indefinitely,  but  not  of  all  universally. 

Bat  upon  this  it  may  be  replied  further,  that  upon  the  same 
ground  we  may  infer  also,  that  the  angels  may  Imow  all  the 
prayers  orally  put  up  by  men  throughout  the  whole  world;  foi^ 
*'  asmuch  as  they  may  be  signified  to  them  by  the  like  reports 
fiom  those  angels  that  have  the  respective  care  and  governance 
of  each  person. 

To  this  I  answer,  that  it  is  indeed  possible  that  diey  may,  but 
that  they  also  do,  we  have  no  ground  to  conclude.  For  althou^ 
God  has  told  us,  that  so  eminent  and  remarkable  a  passage  as 
the  conversion  of  a  sinner  is  known  to  the  angels  m  heaven, 
whether  by  particular  revelation  firom  himself,  or  by  report  firom 
other  angels,  it  matters  not ;  yet  that  therefore  every  action  done 
by,  or  occurrence  relating  to  such  a  one,  must  also  be  reported 
and  made  known  to  the  angels  too,  no  reason  or  argument  can 
demonstrate.  And  unless  we  know  ttiat  these  things  certainly 
are  so,  as  well  as  that  possibly  Ihcr  mav,  they  can  administer  no 
sure  ground  to  our  conndence,  as  shall  be  made  appear  in  its  due 
place. 

But  after  all  this  discourse,  what  if  we  should  now  affirm,  that 
{here  is  no  necessity  of  our  holding,  that  the  angels  know  the 
repentance  of  every  sinner  here  on  earth,  either  by  themselves  or 
by  the  reports  of  others.  For  when  it  is  said,  that  "  there  is  jov 
amongst  the  angels  in  heaven  over  one  sinner  that  repenteth,''  is 
it  said,  that  this  joy  happens  just  about  the  time  of  that  repent- 
ance, or  at  any  tmie  of  the  sinner's  abode  in  this  world?  No; 
we  find  no  mention  of  the  time,  and  therefore  what  hinders  but 
that  it  may  be  understood  of  the  time  when  the  penitent  enters 
into  heaven :  that  then  there  is  joy  amongst  the  angels,  who  re- 
joice that  he  repented  and  is  recovered,  which  repentance  tiiey 
&en  come  clearly  to  see  and  know,  in  &e  visible  consequent  of 
it,  his  salvation.  This  I  am  sure  may  be  the  sense  of  the  text 
without  any  force  done  to  it  at  all ;  s^id  if  it  may,  there  is  no  ne- 
cessity of  the  former  interpretation,  upon  a  removal  of  which 
there  cannot  be  so  much  as  any  colour  or  diow  of  argument  fit)m 
hence  to  evince  the  angels'  knowledge  of  eveiy  particular  man's 
actions  and  affairs  here  upon  earth.  And  thus  much  in  answer 
to  their  first  scripture. 

(2.)  The  other  is  that  place  ^  in  Rev.  viii.  3,  '^And  another 
angel  came  and  stood  at  the  altar,  having  a  golden  censer ;  and 
there  was  given  unto  him  much  incense,  that  he  should  offer  it 
with  the  prayers  of  all  saints,  upon  the  golden  altar  &at  was  be- 
fore the  throne."  From  whence  they  say  it  is  evident,  that  the 
an^ls  are  employed  in  presenting  our  prayers  to  God,  nay,  so 
invincibly  evident  in  the  judgment  of  some,  that  they  wonder 
that  any  should  be  able  to  stand  out  against  the  prevailing  force 
of  it. 
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But  to  this  I  answer,  that  angel  is  a  name  not  only  of  nature, 
but  also  of  office ;  and  signifies  one  peculiarly  sent  and  employed 
by  God  about  any  work :  upon  which  account  Christ  is  several 
times  in  scripture  called  "  the  angel  of  the  Lord,"  "  the  angel  of 
the  covenant ;"  and  sim{)ly  without  any  addition,  "  the  angel,"  as 
in  Zechariah  i.  Accordingly  in  this  sense  is  the  word  angel  to  be 
taken  here,  namely  for  Christ;  to  whom  also  the  other  words 
most  appositely  agree ;  the  incense  here  mentioned  veiy  ftlv  re»- 
presentmg  the  merits  of  his  death  and  sufferings,  by  which  he 
offered  hunself  as  a  sacrifice  for  the  sins  of  the  world,  by  virtue 
of  which  sacrifice  he  is  continually  giving  an  efficacy  to  our 
prayers  before  the  throne  of  grace.  If  therefore  the  angel  here 
spoken  of  be  Christ,  and  Christ  be  God  as  well  as  man,  nothinjg 
for  the  mediation  of  any  created  angd  can  be  concluded  from  diis 
text. 

And  thus  having  answered  what  they  allege  firom  scripture 
for  the  angels'  knowledge  of  and  concernment  about  men's  par- 
ticular actions  here  upon  earth,  and  especially  their  prayers,  I 
shall  now  come  to  examine  what  they  allege  for  the  same  firom 
reason. 

2dly.  They  argue  ^erefore  that  the  angels  see  and  know  our 
prayers,  and  every  thing  else  belonging  to  us,  because  thej^  behold 
tiie  face  of  God,  the  divine  essence ;  which  essence  containing  in 
itself  the  exact  ideas  and  representations  of  all  things,  by  be- 
holding that  they  must  by  consequence  behold  and  view  all  diings 
else. 

This  is  frequently  ur^d  and  insisted  upon,  and  yet  there  can- 
not be  a  more  false  and  absurd  reasoning.  For  if  this  were  true, 
then  it  would  follow  that  whosoever  saw  God,  would  be  also  om« 
niscient  and  know  as  much  as  God  himself  knows,  since  he  knows 
all  things  by  the  survey  of  his  own  essence.  It  would  follow 
also  tliat  there  could  be  no  possibility  of  God's  revealing  any 
thing  to  the  angels :  for  how  can  any  thing  be  said  to  be  revealed 
that  was  known  before  ?  But  yet  Christ  tells  us,  that  the  angels 
are  ignorant  of  the  day  of  judgment,  Matt.  xxiv.  36;  and  St. 
Peter  tells  us  concerning  the  mysteries  of  Christ's  incarnation 
and  man's  redemption,  that  "  the  angels  desire  to  look  into  them," 
1  Pet.  i.  12;  and  the  word  icopoan^^K  in  the'  origiiud  is  most  em- 
phatical,  as  signifying  a  stooping  down  to  look  into  a  thing,  which 
IS  a  searching,  inquisitive  posture :  and  therefore  surely  the  angels 
are  capable  of  a  further  Imowledge  of  these  things  by  a  revela- 
tion of  them  firom  God,  and  consequently  cannot  see  all  things 
in  the  divine  essence. 

But  that  we  may  answer  and  remove  the  very  ground  of  this 
reasoning,  we  are  to  consider,  that  the  divine  essence  discovers 
itself,  and  what  is  in  it,  to  those  that  behold  it,  not  bv  any  natu- 
ral necessity,  as  a  sensible  object  lays  itself  open  to  me  eye,  but 
voluntarily  and  freely,  as  the  mind  of  one  man  discovers  itself  tb 
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another,  and  as  we  may  presume  one  angel  declares  his  thoughts 
to  another.  Add  to  this  also,  that  the  other  supposition  of  the 
ideas  and  images  of  all  things  existing  in  the  essence  of  Grod, 
seems  but  a  mere  fiction,  firamed  only  according  to  our  gross  way 
of  apprehending  things,  and  so  by  no  means  strictly  and 
literally  agreeable  to  the  most  spiritual,  simple,  uncompounded 
nature  of  God. 

From  both  which  it  follows,  that  that  derice  of  speadum  iVin^ 
itatisy  ^^  the  glass  of  the  Trinity,"  in  which  they  say  that  saints 
and  angels  behold  all  things,  is  a  most  senseless  and  ridiculous 
conceit ;  and  I  wonder  that  any  persons  of  reason  and  learning 
should  be  ever  brought  to  lay  any  weight  upon  it.  For  if  this 
be  a  eood  argument,  that  he  that  sees  him  who  sees  all  things, 
must  himself  also  see  all  things;  then  by  unavoidable  conse- 
Guence,  this  will  be  as  good,  that  he  that  sees  him  who  sees  no- 
tning,  must  also  himself  see  nothing.  And  then  any  angel  may 
be  omniscient  and  blind  in  a  minute :  for  let  him  look  upon  God 
who  sees  all  thin^,  and  then  he  is  omniscient  and  sees  all  things 
himself;  but  let  him  immediately  after  look  upon  a  blind  man, 
and  then  by  a  wonderful  transmutation  presently  he  sees  nothing. 
But  the  truth  is,  such  ways  of  discoursing  are  fitter  to  be 
drolled  upon,  than  to  be  refiited  by  any  serious  answer. 

And  thus  I  have  shown,  that  we  have  no  ground  to  repose  any 
confidence  in  the  mediation  of  angels,  for  me  promoting  of  our 
petitions  before  God. 

2.  I  come  now  to  see  whether  we  have  any  greater  ground  of 
confidence  fix)m  any  thing  that  the  saints  are  like  to  do  for  us  in 
thi?  particular.  (Jonceming  which  we  must  observe,  that  the 
foregoing  arguments  brought  a^inst  the  angels  interceding  for 
us,  oy  reason  of  their  unacquaintanc^  with  our  spiritual  ^airs, 
proceed  much  more  forcibly  against  the  intercession  of  the  saints, 
who  are  of  much  more  hmited  and  restrained  faculties  than  the 
angels,  and  know  fewer  things,  and  even  those  that  they  do  know 
in  a  much  lesser  degree  of  clearness  than  the  angehcal  know- 
ledge rises  to. 

Dut  yet  for  the  fiirther  proof  of  the  saints'  unacquaintedness 
with  what  is  done  here  below,  these  reasons  may  be  added  over 
and  above. 

As  first,  it  is  clear  that  God  sometimes  takes  his  saints  out  of 
the  world  for  this  very  cause,  that  they  may  not  see  and  know 
what  happens  in  the  world.  For  so  says  God  to  king  Josiah,  2 
Chron.  xxxiv.  28,  "Behold,  I  will  gather  thee  to  tiiy  &thers, 
and  thou  shalt  be  gathered  to  thy  grave  in  peace,  neither  shall 
thine  eyes  see  all  the  evil  that  I  will  bring  upon  this  place,  and 
the  inhabitants  thereof."  Which  discourse  would  have  been 
hugely  absurd  and  inconsequent,  if  so  be  the  saints'  separation 
from  the  body  gave  them  a  fuller  and  a  clearer  prospect  into  all 
the  particular  smfairs  and  occurrences  that  happen  here  upon  earth 
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But  if  they  are  ignorant  of  these,  as  thb  scriptuie  sufficiently 
provesy  then  can  there  no  reason  be  assigned,  why  we  should  not 
also  judge  them  ignorant  of  our  prayers. 

Some  indeed  are  not  ashamed  to  say,  that  Grod  reveals  the 
prayers  of  men  here  below  to  the  saints  above,  that  they  may 
present  those  prayers  to  him;  which  assertion  as  it  is  utterly 
groundless,  so  it  is  also  apparently  absurd.  For  to  what  purpose 
should  God  reveal  a  prayer  made  to  him,  to  any  of  the  samts, 
that  he  might  pray  it  over  to  him  again  ?    Can  he  make  the  matter 

Elainer  and  more  evident  to  God  than  it  was  before?  Or  can 
e  add  merit  and  value  to  it,  when  it  is  impossible  for  any 
creature  to  merit  from  God?  Or  lastly,  can  he  prevail  with 
God  more  than  God's  own  mercy  and  Christ's  intercession? 
Thus  when  men  first  take  up  an  opinion,  and  then  afterwards 
seek  for  reasons  for  it,  they  must  be  contented  with  such  as  the 
absurdity  of  it  will  aflbrd. 

But  secondly,  we  have  yet  further  an  express  declaration  of 
the  saints'  ignorance  of  the  state  of  things  here  below  in  those 
words  in  Isaiah  bdii.  16,  where  the  church  thus  utters  itself  to 
God,  ^^  Doubtless  thou  art  our  father,  though  Abraham  be  igno- 
rant of  us,  and  Israel  acknowledge  us  not."  Abraham  and  Jacob 
surely  were  saints,  and  those  too  none  of  the  lowest  rank;  yet 
it  seems  they  knew  nothing  of  the  condition  of  their  postenty, 
understood  none  of  their  wants  and  necessities.  And  if  so,  how 
they  should  pray  and  be  concerned  for  those  of  whom  they  had 
no  knowledge,  is  hard  to  comprehend. 

But  notwithstanding  these  places,  the  sons  of  the  Romish 
communion  are  taught  to  believe  otherwise;  and  accordingly 
allege  several  things,  which  they  are  pleased  to  think,  or  at  least 
to  call  arguments  to  the  contrary:  the  foundation  of  most  of 
which  being  overthrown  by  what  has  been  disputed  about  the 
angels,  I  shall  only  mention  two  more,  the  first  fiK>m  scripture, 
the  second,  as  they  pretend,  from  reason. 

(1.)  As  for  scnpture,  they  allege  Luke  xvi.,  where  Abraham 
a  beatified  saint  in  heaven,  could  yet  know  the  estate  and  hear 
the  words  of  the  rich  man  in  hell ;  as  also  what  befell  him  and 
Lazarus  in  their  lifetime,  as  that  ^^  one  received  ^ood  things,  and 
the  other  evil  things ;"  from  whence  they  say  it  is  clear,  that  the 
saints  in  heaven  loiow  the  condition  of  those  that  live  here,  and 
consequently  may  be  thought  particularly  to  intercede  for  them. 

But  to  mis  I  answer,  first,  that  supposing  this  to  be  a  real 
history,  and  literally  to  be  understood,  yet  this  proves  no  more, 
than  that  Abraham  might  come  to  know  from  Lazarus,  after  his 
assumption  into  heaven,  what  the  condition  of  that  rich  man 
was,  as  also  what  miseries  he  himself  lay  under,  during  his  life :  but 
that  is  no  ailment  that  Abraham  knew  any  thing  of  this,  while 
Lazarus  and  the  rich  man  were  yet  living  upon  earth.  But  in 
the  second  place  we  are  to  know,  that  this  whole  relation  is  but 
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a  parable,  and  so  cannot  be  argumentatire  for  the  proof  of  any 
thing. 

(2.)  Their  next  ailment,  which  is  drawn  jfrom  reason,  pro- 
ceeds thus:  that  if  the  saints  here  upon  earth  pray  for  one  an- 
other, then  certainly  those  in  heaven,  whose  charity  is  more 
perfect  and  consummate,  must  be  thought  much  more  to  pray  for 
those  here  below.  But  the  former  is  evident  from  several  examples, 
and  there  is  also  an  express  command  for  it,  in  James  v.  16. 

To  this  I  answer  nrst,  that  the  charity  of  the  saints  who  live 
in  this  world  putting  them  to  pray  for  one  another,  does  not 
infer,  that  the  saints  in  heaven  (whose  charity  is  greater)  must 
do  so  too,  unless  it  were  proved  that  the  charity  of  a  glorified 
person  must  needs  have  the  very  same  way  of  acting  and  exert- 
mg  itself  in  heaven,  that  it  had  in  the  same  person  while  he  was  a 
member  of  the  church  militant  here  on  earth. 

£ut  in  the  second  place,  not  to  deny  wholly  that  the  charity 
of  the  blessed  souls  prompts  them  to  pray  for  those  that  live  yet 
in  the  body,  we  may  distinguish  of  a  two&ld  intercession  of  the 
saints,  1.  General,  2.  Particular.  The  general  is  that  by  which 
the  saints  pray  for  the  good  and  happiness  of  the  whole  bodjr  of 
the  church,  which  they  well  know  upon  a  general  account,  during 
its  warfare  in  this  world,  to  be  surrounded  with  temptations,  and 
so  in  need  of  the  continual  assistance  of  divine  grace;  where- 
upon their  charity  may  well  engage  them  thus  to  pray  for  it. 
But  as  for  any  particular  intercession,  by  which  any  saint  inter- 
cedes in  the  behalf  of  any  particular  person  here  below,  recom- 
mending his  personal  case  to  God,  this  follows  not  from  the 
former;  for  it  has  been  proved  that  |hey  know  not  these  particu- 
larities, and  if  so,  though  they  be  in  never  so  high  a  degree 
charitable,  yet  their  charity  is  not  to  outrun  their  knowledge. 

Now  in  order  to  any  man's  establishing  a  rational  confidence 
upon  the  intercession  of  the  saints  for  us,  these  three  things  are 
required:  1.  That  they  be  able  thus  to  intercede  for  us.  2.  That 
they  accordingly  will.  3.  And  lastly,  that  a  man  certainly  know 
80  much.  A  failure  in  any  of  which  conditions  renders  all  such 
hope  and  reliance  upon  them  most  absurd  and  unreasonable. 
For  what  foundation  of  hope  can  there  be,  where  there  is  no 
power  to  help  ?  And  what  help  can  he  afford  me,  who  knows 
not  whether  I  need  help  or  no  ?  But  suppose  that  he  does  fully 
know  my  condition,  yet  knowledge  is  not  the  immediate  principle 
of  action,  but  will ;  and  no  man  goes  about  the  doing  of  any 
thing  because  he  knows  it  may  be  done,  but  because  in  his 
mind  he  has  resolved  to  do  it.  And  then  as  for  the  saints' 
will  to  pray  for  us,  since  the  measure  of  their  will  is  the  will  of 
God  calling  and  commanding  them  to  undertake  such  or  such  a 
work,  where  there  is  no  such  call  or  command  to  the  thing  we 
are  speaking  of,  we  are  to  presume  also,  that  neither  have  they 
any  will  to  it.     But  lastly,  admitting  that  there  is  in  them  really 
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both  a  knowledge,  and  an  actual  will  fitting  the  saints  for  this 
office  of  interceding,  yet  unless  we  are  sure  of  it  by  certain  in* 
fallible  arguments,  we  cannot  build  our  practice  upon  it,  which 
is  itself  to  be  built  upon  faith,  that  is  a  firm  persuasion  of  both 
the  reasonableness  and  the  fitness  of  the  thing  that  we  are  to  do. 
But  now  what  arguments  hare  we  to  ascertain  us  of  the  saints^ 
ability  and  proneness  to  intercede  for  us?  We  hare  weighed 
what  has  been  brought  from  scripture  and  from  reason,  and  found 
it  wanting;  so  that  we  have  nothing  solid  to  bottom  ourselves 
upon  in  this  matter.  But  God  requires  that  our  boldness  should 
commence  upon  knowledge,  for  he  neither  approves  the  sacrifice 
nor  the 'confidence  of  fools. 

And  now  in  the  last  place,  if  we  view  this  doctrine  in  the 
consequence  of  it,  we  shall  find  that  it  speaks  aloud  against  the 
folly  and  impiety  of  a  practice  so  much  used  by  some,  namely, 
the  invocation  of  saints,  and  praying  to  the  souls  of  holy  men 
departed  this  life.  It  is  possible  indeed  that  men  may  believe 
that  the  saints  in  heaven  particularly  intercede  for  men  here 
below,  and  yet  not  hold  that  they  are  to  be  prayed  to :  but  it  is 
certain,  that  none  hold  that  the  saints  ought  to  be  prayed  to, 
who  deny  their  particular  intercession  with  God  for  us.  All  the 
arguments  therefore  that  have  been  hitherto  produced  for  the 
disproving  of  this,  do  by  consequence  utterly  destroy  the  invoca- 
tion of  the  saints. 

But  before  I  examine  any  of  their  arguments  for  it,  it  will  not 
be  amiss  to  consider  the  original  grounds  of  this  practice;  of 
which  I  think  I  may  reckon  these  three  for  the  principal. 

First,  the  solemn  meetings  used  by  the  primitive  Christians 
at  the  places  of  the  saints'  sepulchres,  and  there  celebrating  the 
memory  of  their  martyrdom.  In  which  panegyrical  speeches 
there  were  used  frequent  apostrophes  and  figurative  addresses  to 
the  souls  of  the  saints,  as  if  they  were  actually  present  and  heard 
what  was  spoken:  and  these  expressions  the  vulgar,  not  being 
able  to  distinguish  between  things  spoken  figuratively  and  pro- 
perly, easily  drank  in  according  to  the  literal  meaning  of  the 
words;  though  indeed  they  no  more  proved  that  the  saints 
heard  them,  or  that  those  that  so  spoke  thought  they  did,  than 
those  exclamations,  "  Hear,  O  heaven,  and  hearken,  O  earth !" 
prove  that  the  heaven  and  earth  can  hear  what  is  thus  spoken 
to  them. 

The  second  thing  that  induced  this  belief,  were  those  seeds 
of  the  Platonic  philosophy,  that  so  much  leavened  many  of  the 
primitive  Christians :  which  philosophy  teaches,  that  the  souls  of 
good  and  virtuous  men  after  the  decease  of  the  body  are  turned 
into  angels  or  good  demons,  and  fly  about  the  world  helping  men, 
and  defending  them  from  evils  and  mishaps :  whereupon  it  was 
easy  with  a  little  change  to  transfer  and  apply  these  things  to 
the  Fouls  of  the  saints.     For  the  confinnation  of  which  it  is  re- 
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markable  that  Oiigen,  a  person  excessirely  addicted  to  the  phi- 
losophy of  Plato,  was  the  first  of  the  Christians  that  brought  this 
opinion  into  the  charch :  though  it  was  long  after  his  time  that 
the  invocation  of  the  saints  came  to  be  practised ;  the  practice 
beginning  first  amongst  the  Greek  eremites,  who  tiansfiised  it  to 
Nyssen,  Sasil,  and  Nazianzen,  their  great  admirers  and  disciples ; 
who  afterwards  made  a  shift  to  insinuate  it  into  the  minds  of  the 
credulous  vulgar. 

The  third  cause  of  this  was  the  people's  being  bred  in  idolatry : 
whereupon  what  worship  they  gave  to  devils  and  to  their  heroes 
before,  they  very  readily  applied  upon  their  conversion  to  Chris- 
tianily  to  good  angels,  and  to  the  souls  of  the  martyrs;  which 
also  the  unwariness  and  facility  of  many  of  their  teachers  and 
bishops  was  willing  enough  to  humour  them  in,  as  being  desirous 
upon  any  terms  to  gain  them  from  heathenism  to  the  profession 
of  Christian  religion;  and  being  also  in  those  times  otherwise 
taken  up  and  busied  with  disputes  against  such  heretics  as  more 
directly  struck  at  the  foundations  of  Christianity. 

But  nothing  can  be  more  evident  than  that  the  primitive 
fathers  of  the  church  held  no  such  thing  as  the  invocation  of  the 
saints,  and  that  from  this  one  consideration,  that  they  still  used 
this  as  an  argument  against  the  Arians  for  the  proof  of  the 
deity  of  Christ,  that  he  was  to  be  invoked  and  prayed  unto. 
Which  worship,  might  it  have  been  communicated  to  the  saints, 
or  any  besides  Goa,  had  been  no  proof  of  the  thing  for  which 
they  brought  it  at  all. 

And  moreover,  the  weak  ^unds  that  the  patrons  of  this 
opbion  have  found  for  it  in  scnpture,  have  been  the  cause,  that 
even  those  that  hold  and  practise  it  cannot  yet  unanimously 
a^ee  about  the  terms  upon  which  they  are  to  hold  it.  For  some 
will  have  invocation  of  the  ssdnts  necessary,  some  pious  and  pro- 
fitable, and  others  only  lawful  or  allowable.  And  the  council  of 
Trent,  that  pretended  to  determine  the  case,  has  been  so  wise  as 
to  put  the  world  off  with  an  ambiguity  that  might  indifferently 
serve  the  defenders  of  either  opinion,  by  denouncing  an  ana- 
thema against  those  qui  negani  sanctos  invocandos  esscy  who  deny 
that  the  saints  were  to  be  prayed  to.  Which  eicpression  is  very 
ambiguous :  for  to  deny  that  the  saints  are  to  be  prayed  to,  may 
signify  either  to  deny  that  it  is  necessary  to  pray  to  them,  or  ttiat  it 
is  lawful  to  pray  to  them.  But  the  truth  is,  it  is  their  best  course 
to  state  it  upon  this,  that  it  is  useful  and  profitable.  Profitable,  I 
say,  not  to  those  that  practise,  but  to  those  that  teach  and  assert  it. 

But  since  the  practice  has  now  prevailed  amongst  those  of  the 
Romish  communion,  let  us  see  what  reason  they  allege  for  it. 
Why,  they  argue  from  the  custom  used  in  the  courts  of  princes, 
where  petitioners  presume  not  to  petition  their  prince  immedi- 
ately by  themselves,  but  by  the  intercession  of  such  as  attend 
about  him.' 
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Bui  to  this  pretence,  which,  as  St.  Ambrose  affirms  in  his 
comment  upon  ue  1st  of  the  Romans,  and  St.  Austin  in  his  8th 
book  De  CivUaU  Dei,  was  the  very  same  that  the  heathens  al- 
leged for  their  worshipping  of  good  demons  and  their  heroes ; 
that  is,  famous  men  departed  this  life,  and  supposed  by  them  to 
have  attained  a  state  or  condition  of  being  and  power  next  to 
their  gods.  To  this  I  say,  this  is  a  full  answer,  that  God  is  not 
man,  nor  are  we  in  all  things  to  argue  the  manner  of  our  be- 
haviour to  God  from  what  we  use  to  men.  God  will  himself 
determine  the  wav  by  which  he  wiU  be  worshipped ;  and,  con- 
sequently,  the  only  rule  of  the  worship  we  tenaer  bun  must  be 
his  own  prescription  and  command. 

But  besides,  let  the  comparison  be  put  equally,  and  so  even 
upon  these  terms  their  argument  will  not  proceed.  For  should 
even  an  earthly  prince  constitute  and  appoint  one  certain  person 
to  receive  all  petitions,  and  bring  them  to  him,  surely  it  would 
be  an  arrogance  to  presume  to  petition  him  by  tiie  mediation  of 
any  other.  Now  God  has  actually  constituted  Christ  our  media- 
tor, and  our  sole  mediator,  which  appears  from  that  one  text, 
which  the  patrons  of  praying  to  the  saints  will  never  solidly 
answer,  1  Tim.  ii.  6,  "  There  is  one  God,  and  one  Mediator  be- 
tween God  and  men,  the  man  Christ  Jesus."  Upon  which  ac- 
count, for  us  to  put  our  prayers  into  any  other  hands,  is  to  affront 
God  in  his  command,  and  Cfhrist  in  his  office. 

If  it  be  here  further  alleged,  that  our  sins  render  us  very 
unworthy  to  come  immediately  even  to  Christ  himself;  where- 
upon it  is  but  a  due  humility  for**  us  to  make  our  way  to  him  by 
the  mediation  of  his  friends,  such  as  the  blessed  saints  are. 

To  this  also  I  answer,  uat  Christ,  who  knew  better  than  we 
ourselves,  whether  we  were  fit  to  come  to  him  or  no,  has  expressly 
commanded  us  to  come :  in  which  case  we  are  to  learn,  that  the 
best  and  most  refined  humility  is  obedience :  and  when  Christ 
commands  us  to  come  to  him,  and  with  the  jealousy  almost  of  a 
rival  forbids  us  all  address  to  others,  if  we  repair  to  any  but  him- 
self, it  is  ''the  sacrifice  of  fools,"  seasoned  with  ignorance  and 
wilfulness ;  and  not  so  much  a  veneration  of  his  majesty,  as  a 
despisal  of  his  mercy.  For  should  any  noble  or  great  person 
command  me  personally  to  represent  my  wants  immediately  to 
himself,  surely  it  would  be  but  little  modesty  or  civility  in  me  to 
present  my  petitions  to  him  by  the  intercession  of  his  porter. 

As  for  diose  that  judge  or  practise  otherwise,  there  is  this  only 
to  be  alleged  for  the  reasonableness  of  what  tiiey  do ;  that  hav- 
ing so  much  injured  Christ  the  great  mediator,  it  is  not  to  be 
wondered  (should  we  respect  their  behaviour,  and  not  his  mercy) 
if  they  stand  in  need  of  a  mediator  to  Christ  himself.  But  as 
gold  upon  gold  is  absurd  in  heraldry ;  so  I  am  sure,  a  mediator 
to  a  mediator  is  a  greater  absurdity  in  Christianity. 

I  conclude,  therefore,  that  Christ  is  the  only  person  through 
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"whose  mediation  we  may  with  confidence  make  our  access  to 
God :  and  that  to  share  this  work  of  mediation  with  any,  either 
saints  or  angels,  is  an  injurious  and  sacrilegious  encroachment 
upon  that  office,  that  neither  admits  of  equal  nor  companion.  It 
is  also  a  senseless  invention,  grounded  upon  that  which  is  not; 
namely,  their  particular  knowledge  of  our  affairs  here  below :  and 
if  it  were  not  so,  yet  is  the  practice  hugely  useless  and  super- 
fluous; for  there  cannot  be  imagined  any  kindness  or  concern- 
ment in  the  saints  for  us,  that  is  not  infinitely  greater  and  more 
abundant  in  Christ  And  therefore  let  men  please  themselves  as 
they  will  in  their  imaginary,  fimtastic  by-ways  of  address,  yet 
Christ  is  the  only  true  way,  the  way  that  has  light  to  direct,  and 
life  to  reward  those  that  walk  in  it;  and  consequently  there  is 
"  no  coming  to  the  Father  but  by  him." 

To  whom  be  rendered  and  ascribed,  as  is  most  due,  all  praise^ 
might,  majesty,  and  dominion,  both  now  and  for  evermore. 
Amen. 
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SERMON  XXXI. 

THE  DAHGER  OF  RESISTING  THE  SPOUT. 

Genesis  vi.  3« 

Jlnd  the  Lord  saidj  My  Sfirit  shaU  not  always  strive  toM  man* 

In  this  chapter  we  have  God  taking  a  survey  of  the  state  of 
the  sons  of  men  before  the  flood ;  and  withal  we  have  the  judg* 
ment  or  verdict  that  he  delivers  in  upon  that  survey,  namely, 
that  they  were  exceeding  wicked ;  as  in  verse  5,  "  And  God  saw 
that  the  wickedness  of  man  was  great  in  the  earth."    We  have 
him  in  the  first  chapter  looking  over  all  created  beings,    and 
thereupon  pronouncing  his  approbation  of  them,  that  "  oehold, 
they  were  good,"  and  hear  no  further  of  them:  in  the  sixth 
chapter,  we  have  man,  that  of  all  those  good  things  should  have 
in  reason  proved  the  best,  totally  corrupt  and    depraved;    as 
appears  from  the  same  verse,  ^'  Evenr  imagmation  of  the  thoughts 
of  his  heart  was  evil,  and  only  evil,  and  that  continually."     So 
that  we  see  his  sins  were  as  numerous  as  his  thoughts,  ana  withal 
so  great,  that  it  even  ^^  repented  the  Lord  that  he  had  made  man 
upon  the  earth ;"  as  we  read  in  verse  6.     Sin  is  of  so  vile  and 
provoking  a  nature,  that  it  is  able  to  extort  a  certain  kind  of  re- 
pentance firom  God  himself,  who  has  elsewhere  said,  that  he  can- 
not repent :  so  that  here  we  see  God  himself  repenting,  by  rea- 
son of  the  sins  of  men :  but  of  the  sinner's  repentance  we  read 
not  a  word.    Now  when  sins  are  arrived  to  their  highest  pitch, 
both  in  respect  of  number  and  greatness;  and  withal  attended 
with  an  absolute  impenitence ;  what  in  reason  can  remain  but  a 
certain  sad  expectation  of  judgment   against  the  sinner?    And 
such  a  one  we  have  here.     After  the  ovemowing  of  sin  upon  the 
whole  earth,  Grod  in  his  justice  seconds  it  with  a  deluge  of 
waters;  and  so  proportions  his  punishment  to   the   rate  of  the 
offence;  a  general  destruction  to  a  general  sin.    But  before  the 
execution  of  this  judgment,  and  amidst  those  aboundings  of  sin 
and  wickedness,  yet  God  left  not  himself  without  a  witness  in 
the  hearts  of  men;    but  continued  his  Spirit   in  the  ordinaiy 
operations  thereof,  secretly  dealing  with  and  entreating  men  to 
be  reconciled  to  God.     Notwithstanding  their  obstinate  progress 
in  sin,  their  continual  pursuit  of  the  lusts  and  desires  of  their 
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evil  mind^  they  had  many  a  gripe  of  conscience,  many  sad 
remorses,  many  checks  and  calls  fiom  the  Holy  Spirit,  which,  by 
their  resolution  to  persist  in  sin,  they  did  at  len^  totally 
extinguish.  Upon  their  rejection  of  the  Spirit,  God  mtends  to 
ruin  and  reject  them,  and  to  that  intent  withdraws  the  Spirit, 
and  the  strivings  of  it.  And  presently  after  we  read  of  the  flood 
breaking  in  upon  them,  to  their  utter  niin  and  perdition. 

The  words  will  afibrd  several  observations;  as  first,  firom  the 
method  God  took  in  this  judgment,  first  withdrawing  his  Spirit, 
and  then  introducing  the  flood,  we  may  observe, 

1.  D.  That  God^s  taking  away  his  Spirit  fi-om  any  soul,  is  the 
certain  forerunner  of  the  nun  and  destruction  of  that  soul.  This 
is  clearly  evinced  from  the  words;  for  although  the  flood  did 
immediately  terminate  in  the  destruction  of  the  body  only,  yet 
because  it  snatched  these  men  away  in  a  state  of  impenitence,  it 
was  consequentially  the  destruction  of  the  soul. 

2.  From  that  expression  of  the  "  Spirit's  striving  with  man," 
which  does  always  imply  a  resistance  fi'om  the  party  with  whom 
we  strive,  we  may  observe, 

2.  D.  That  there  is  in  the  heart  of  man  a  natural  enmity  and 
opposition  to  the  motions  of  God's  Holy  Spirit ;  outward  conten- 
tion it  is  the  proper  issue  and  product  of  inward  hatred :  striving 
in  action  it  is  an  undoubted  sign  of  enmity  in  the  heart.  ^^  The 
flesh  lusteth  aeainst  the  spirit,  and  the  spirit  against  the  flesh." 
Gal.  V.  17.  Here  we  see  there  is  a  sharp  combat  between  these 
two :  and  the  apostle  subjoins  the  reason  of  it ;  '^  for  these  two  are 
contrary."  Thmgs  contrary  will  vent  their  contrariety  in  mutual 
strife. 

3.  From  the  same  expression  of  "  striving"  we  may  observe, 

3.  D.  That  the  Spint  in  its  dealinjgs  with  the  heart  is  very 
earnest  and  vehement.  To  strive,  it  miports  a  vigorous  putting 
forth  of  the  power:  it  is  such  a  posture  as  denotes  an  active 
desire.  There  is  none  that  strives  with  another,  but  conquest  it 
is  the  thing  both  in  his  desire  and  in  his  endeavour. 

4.  The  fourth  observation  is  drawn  fipom  the  definite  sentence 
that  God  here  passes,  that  "  his  Spirit  should  not  always  strive 
with  man,"  and  it  is  this ; 

4.  D.  That  there  is  a  set  and  punctual  time,  after  which  the 
convincing  operations  of  God's  Spirit  upon  the  heart  of  man,  in 
order  to  his  conversion,  being  resisted,  will  cease,  and  for  ever 
leave  him. 

Thb  seeming  to  take  in  the  chief,  if  not  the  only  drift  and 
scope  of  the  Spirit  in  these  words,  waiving  the  consideration  of 
the  rest,  I  shall  now  prosecute  this.  In  the  prosecution  of  it,  I 
shall  do  these  things. 

I.  I  shall  endeavour  to  prove  and  demonstrate  the  truth  of 
assertion  from  scripture. 

n.  I  shall  show  how  many  ways  the  Spirit  may  be  resisted. 
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m.  I  shall  show  whence  and  why  it  is  that  upon  some  resist- 
ance the  Spirit  finally  withdraws. 
IV.  Make  application. 

I.  Concerning  the  first,  I  shall  present  you  with  the  proof  of 
this  doctrine  from  several  scripturesj  that  give  us  pregnant  exam- 
ples, that  ^s  is  the  way  of  Uod's  dealings  still  to  withdraw  his 
Spirit  after  some  notorious  resistance. 

1.  The  first  is  that  dreadfiil  place  in  which  is  set  down  God^s 
dispensation  towards  the  children  of  Israel,  in  Psalm  xcv.  10: 
^'  Forty  years  long  was  I  grieved  with  this  generation,  and  said. 
It  is  a  people  that  do  err  in  their  hearts,  and  have  not  known  my 
ways;  unto  whom  I  sware  in  my  wrath,  that  they  should  not 
enter  into  my  rest."    We  have  here  these  things  observable. 

(1.)  Their  resistance  of  God's  Spirit,  specified  in  these  words  ; 
"I  was  grieved  with  this  generation." 

(2.)  We  have  the  set  and  limited  time  of  that  resistance,  it 
was  "  forty  years." 

(3.)  God's  judicial  withdrawing  his  Spirit  thereupon,  and  de- 
livering them  up  to  a  state  of  everlasting  spiritual  desertion, 
held  K>rth  in  these  words,  "I  sware  in  my  wrath,  that  they 
should  not  enter  into  my  rest."  From  whence  we  see  that  the 
departure  of  the  Spirit  was  as  infallibly  sure,  as  the  truth  of 
God  confirmed  with  the  obligation  of  an  oath  could  make  it. 

2.  A  second  place,  that  yet  further  proves  that  there  is  such  a 
critical  fixed  time  of  the  Spirit's  working,  is  in  Heb.  iv.  7,  **  He 
limiteth  a  certain  day,  saying,  To-day  if  you  will  hear  his  voice, 
harden  not  your  heart."  This  expression  seems  to  hold  forth  two 
things. 

(1.)  The  fixed  determination  of  the  time  of  the  Spirit's  speaking 
to  us ;  "  To-day."  Now  as  in  a  day,  after  such  a  set  hour  it  is  un- 
avoidably and  certainly  night :  so  after  such  a  season  of  the  Spirit's 
strivings,  there  inevitably  follows  a  final  desertion.  While  it  is  day 
'^  the  Spirit  works ;  but  this  night  cometh,  and  it  will  not  work. 

(2.)  This  expression  shows  the  shortness  of  this  time.  The 
day  of  ^race,  it  is  but  a  day.  It  is  the  sun  of  righteousness 
shming  m  our  faces  for  some  few  hours.  Which,  by  the  way, 
speaks  severe  reproof  to  the  unreasonable  delays  of  some,  in  their 
closmg  and  complying  with  God.  The  Spirit  calls  them  to-day, 
and  they  promise  obedience  to-morrow.  Procrastination  in  tempo- 
rals is  always  dangerous,  but  in  spirituals  it  is  often  damnable. 

3.  The  third  place  that  may  be  alleged  for  the  proof  of  this 
truth  is  that,  Luke  xix.  42,  ^^  If  thou  hadst  known,  even  diou, 
at  least  in  this  thy  day,  the  things  which  belong  unto  thy  peace ! 
but  now  they  are  hid  from  thy  eyes."  In  these  words  also  we 
may  observe  three  things. 

(l.)  Their  enjoyment  of  a  season,  in  which  die  Spirit  dealt 
widi  mem  concemmg  the  things  of  their  peace  ;  they  had  their  day. 
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(2.)  Their  neglect  and  mi^provement  of  that  seascm,  im- 
plied in  Christ's  wish  that  they  had  known  and  improved  it. 

(3.)  God's  dealing  with  them  upon  that  misimprovement ;  the 
things  of  their  peace  were  hid  from  their  eyes.  When  the  day 
of  grace  b  past,  and  darkness  upon  the  soul,  no  wonder  if  it  is 
unaole  to  discern  the  things  of  its  peace.  To  these  places  we 
may  add  that  in  Gen.  xv.  16,  where  God  says,  "  that  the  sin  of 
the  Amorites  was  not  yet  full :"  implying,  that  there  was  a  cer- 
tain pitch  of  sin,  under  which  he  would  not  destroy,  and  after 
which  he  would  not  spare  them.  Till  such  time  as  a  vessel  is 
filled,  we  may  still  pour  in  more  and  more ;  but  when  it  comes 
to  its  fulness,  then  it  has  its  neplus  ultra,  there  is  no  capacity  to 
receive  any  more.  So  during  the  time  of  God's  permission,  we 
may  go  on  in  a  way  of  opposition  to  him,  to  multiply  acts  of  re- 
sistance against  the  Spirit;  but  after  this  set  time  is  expired, 
there  must  be  no  further  resistance  made :  we  must  either  yield, 
or  die  eternally:  God  will  not  let  us  perpetuate  our  rebellions 
against  him;  he  will  either  take  away  our  opposition,  or  the 
Spirit  which  we  so  oppose. 

And  thus  much  for  the  proof  of  the  point  by  scriptures,  which 
leave  it  undoubted,  that  the  Spirit  has  its  set  time  of  striving 
with  the  heart,  after  which  it  will  cease.  And  now  I  could  ob- 
serve also,  by  way  of  allusion  and  illustration,  how  that  the 
creatures  also  have  their  set  and  stinted  times  allotted  them,  be- 
yond which  they  can  do  nothing  with  success.  It  is  notable  in 
the  dealings  of  men,  when  they  make  contracts  and  bargains, 
there  is  some  good  hour,  some  advantageous  nick  of  time,  which 
if  overslipped  and  let  go,  either  the  price  fails  or  the  thing  fails. 
And  it  is  further  observable,  that  Uiere  are  some  lucky  seasons 
and  offers  of  preferment  in  every  man's  life,  which  if  not  laid 
hold  upon,  a  man  is  for  ever  after  degraded  in  his  worldly  ad- 
vancements. Nay,  even  those  creatures  that  are  only  acted  by  a 
principle  of  sense  do  observe  their  set  times,  in  which  they  will 
do  the  works  of  their  nature,  and  after  which  they  will  not. 
The  bird  has  its  summer  to  build  in,  and  the  bee  to  gather  honey 
in ;  and  if  they  should  chance  to  be  hindered  from  doing  these 
works  at  that  time,  they  are  never  seen  to  do  them  in  the  winter. 
In  Jeremiah  yiii.  7,  we  have  this  yeiy  consideration  appUed  to 
this  present  purpose,  '^Yea,  the  stork  in  the  heavens  knoweth 
her  appointed  times,  and  the  turtle,  and  the  crane,  and  the  swal- 
low, ooserve  the  time  of  their  coming,  but  my  people  know  not 
the  judgment  of  the  Lord."  I  do  not  mention  these  thin^  as 
arguments  to  prove  any  thing,  but  only  as  observations  to  illus- 
trate what  has  been  already  proved.  For  since  some  presume  to 
say,  that  the  visible  carnal  world  is  an  image  or  adumbration  of 
the  invisible  and  q)iritual;  methinks  Grod,  that  has  tied  all  the 
operations  of  the  creature  within  such  a  strict  observance  €S 
flieir  respective  seasons,  he  himself  should  be  much  more  regulai 
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and  exact  in  the  obsenrance  of  his  own.  I  shaU  conclude  this 
first  head  with  that  place  in  Eccles.  iii.  1,  "To  every  Aing  there 
is  a  season,  and  a  time  to  every  purpose  under  heaven.''  And 
without  question  we  shall  find,  ttiat  not  man  only,  but  even  the 
Spirit  of  God  also,  as  he  has  his  time  to  work,  so  he  has  a  time 
also  to  leave  off  working ;  a  time  to  solicit  and  persuade,  and  a 
time  to  depart. 

But  here,  before  I  enter  upon  the  second  thing,  to  prevent 
misapprehensions,  you  must  here  observe,  when  I  say  there  is  a 
set  time  of  the  Spirit's  working,  after  which  it  ceases,  it  is  not 
to  be  understood  of  a  general  set  time,  which  is  the  same  in  evexy 
man,  and  beyond  which  these  workings  never  pass:  as  for  ex- 
ample, because  forty  years  was  the  set  time  of  the  Spirit's  striving 
with  Israel,  we  are  not  thence  to  conclude,  that  it  will  continue 
its  workings  just  so  long  with  all  die  world  besides :  but  it  is  to 
be  meant  of  a  set  and  stinted  time  in  respect  of  every  particular 
man's  life,  in  which  there  is  some  limited  period,  wherein  the 
workings  of  the  Spirit  will  for  ever  stop.  For  as  it  merely  de- 
pends upon  the  sovereignty  of  God's  good  pleasure,  whether  or 
no  there  should  be  any  such  workings  at  all;  so  it  is  likewise 
absolutely  at  his  disposal  to  prolong  or  shorten  their  continuance. 
Only  this  we  may  rationally  collect ;  where  the  means  of  grace 
are  more  plentiful,  there  the  Spirit,  upon  resistance,  sooner  de- 
parts. Now  these  being  more  fully,  clearly,  and  convincingly 
dealt  forth  under  the  dispensations  of  the  gospel,  than  diose  of 
the  law,  we  may  conclude  this  also,  that  the  Spirit  in  such  times 
is  quicker  in  his  despatches,  and  shorter  in  his  stay.  Thus  God 
forbore  the  fig-tree  but  three  years,  and  the  children  of  Israel 
forty.  And  no  wonder :  that  was  in  a  fruitful  soO,  these  in  die 
wilderness.  And  God  will  bear  with  that  unfiuitfulness  in  a 
wilderness,  that  he  will  not  in  his  vineyard. 

II.  Having  thus  proved  the  point  by  scripture,  and  withal 
^ven  you  some  caution  for  the  understsmding  of  it;  I  proceed 
m  the  next  place  to  show,  haw  the  Spirit  may  be  resisted  in  its 
workings  upon  the  heart.  Herein  as  for  ti^ose  controversies, 
whether  the  workings  of  the  Spirit,  by  which  a  man  is  not 
actually  converted,  were  yet  notwithstanding  sufficient  for  his 
conversion;  or,  when  one  resists  the  Spirit,  and  another  does 
not,  whether  this  proceeds  firom  the  different  operations  of  the 
Spirit,  or  the  different  dispositions  of  the  hearts  wrought  upon ; 
I  shall  not  undertake  here  to  determine.  But  this  I  shall  pre- 
sume to  affirm,  that  what  God  never  intended  should  convert  a 
man,  was  never  able  to  convert  him :  and  moreover,  what  never 
actually  does  convert  him,  was  never  fully  intended  for  his  con- 
version :  otherwise,  if  it  was,  we  must  make  his  intentions  frus- 
trate ;  which,  I  think,  cannot  be  affirmed,  without  a  blasphemous 
derogation  firom  his  power  and  his  wisdom.    But  to  the  point  in 
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hand,  namely/ to  Aow  how  many  ways  the  Spirit  may  be  lesiBted* 
Where  we  must  first  lay  down,  what  it  is  in  general  to  resist  the 
Spirit  And  this  I  conceive  is,  in  brief,  to  disobey  the  Spirit 
eommandin^  and  persuadbg  the  soul  to  the  perfonnance  of  duty, 
and  the  avoidance  of  sin. 
Now  the  Spirit  commands  and  persuades  t^Q  ways. 

1.  Externally,  by  the  letter  of  the  word,  either  written  or 
preached.  ^ 

2.  By  its  immediate  internal  working  upon  the  soul,  which  I 
ahaU  reduce  to  two:  (1.)  The  iDumination  of  the  understanding. 
(2.)  The  conviction  of  the  will. 

Now  suitable  to  all  these  ways  of  the  Spirit's  dealing  with  us, 
there  are  so  many  different  acts  of  resistance,  by  which  these 
dealings  are  opposed.     Of  all  which  in  their  order. 

1.  Uonceming  the  resistance  of  the  Spirit  in  disobeying  th^ 
letter  of  the  word.    The  reason  that  disooedience  to  the  word  is] 
to  be  accounted  an  opposing  of  the  Spirit,  is  because  the  word 
was  dictated  and  inspired  by  the  Spirit  itself.     As  we  have  it  in' 
2  Pet.  i.  ult.,  "Prophecy  came  not  in  old  time  by  the  will  of 
man,  but  holy  men  of  God  spake  as  they  were  moved  by  the 
Spirit"    Therefore  to  disobey  what  was  written  and  delivered  by 
them,  was,  in  effect,  to  disobey  the  Spirit  that  did  inspire  them:, 
I  may  truly  say  of  this  word,  that  it  is  the  voice  of  God,  and  not', 
of  a  man :  and  what  God  is  the  author  of,  that  he  will  certainly! 
own,  both  by  his  encouragements  of  tfiose  that  obey  it,  and  his' 
judgments  upon  those  that  reject  it.     It  may  indeed  be  delivered 
by  a  poor,  inconsiderable,  obscure  man,  but  even  so  it  is  stamped 
with  the  appointment  of  Grod,  and  will  do  thorough  execution : 
be  the  cloud  never  so  obscure  and  dark,  yet  lightning  may  break  | 
irom  it,  to  the  terror  and  shaking  of  all  beholders.     This  word, 
that  is.  so  sUghted  by  sinful  man,  is  no  less  than  the  power  of  the 
almighty  God  to  salvation ;  that  instrument  which  the  divine  \ 
omnipotence  uses  to  convert  souls.     Look  but  into  the  law ;  and 
if  thou  hast  a  spiritual  ear  open  to  hear  it,  it  will  speak  with  a 
voice  that  will  make  thee  tremble.     Read  the  gospel ;  and<  if  ever  ' 
God  do  thee  good  by  it,  thou  wilt  feel  it  like  a  two-edged  sword, 
dividing  between  thee  and  thy  dearest  lusts.     It  will  be  a  fiexy, 
a  searching  word :  it  will  pierce  into  thy  very  heart,  and  unbosom 
aU  thy  retired  corruptions:  it  will  discover  to  thee  those  two 
great  mysteries,  the  mystery  of  godliness  and  of  iniquity :  it  will 
mightily  convince  of  sin,  righteousness,  and  judgment :  it  will 
display  how  cursed  and  bitter  a  thing  it  is  to   sin  against  an 
alinighty  God :  how  excellent  and  amiable  it  is  to  follow  him  in 
the  traces  of  a  pure  conversation.     It  will  also  lay  before  thee 
the  certainty,  the  horror,  and  dreadfiilness  of  the  day  of  judg- 
ment to  all  the  impenitent.     This  is  the  power,  this  is  the  energy 
and  the  force  of  the  word ;  and  if  it  never  had  this  efiect  upon 
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thy  heart,  it  was  because  fhou  hast  resisted  die  Spirit  speaking 
in  it. 

It  may  here  be  demanded  how  the  Spirit  may  be  resisted 
speaking  in  the  word.  I  answer,  two  ways:  1.  By  a  negligent 
hearing  and  a  careless  attendance  upon  it.  2.  By  acting  in  a 
clear  and  open  contrariety  to  it. 

(1.)  Concerning  the  nrst,  the  resistance  of  the  Spirit  spealdng 
in  the  word  by  a  superficial  attendance  upon  it.     As  for  those  that 
seldom  or  never  hear  it  all ;  that  keep  out  of  the  Spirit's  reach ; 
that  are  such  fools  as  not  only  to  put  the  "  evil  day,"  but  also  the 
good  day,  "  far  from  them ;"  that  do  not  so  much  resist,  as  wholly 
reject  the  Spirit ;  their  condition,  no  doubt,  is  very  sad  and  despe- 
rate.    Certamly  Sodom  and  Gomorrah  will  be  able  to  commence  a 
/plea  for  themselves  at  the  day  of  judgment  that  these  cannot:  for 
/  the  joyful  sound  never  rung  in  meir  ears,  the  gospel  was  never 
,  brought  to  their  doors ;  but  mese  have  had  the  means  even  oflered 
'^  to  them,  and  refused  them.     But  if  the  word  has  been  a  burden, 
and  sabbaths  have  been  a  trouble,  what  a  weight  will  there  be  in 
damnation!    A  man  shall  one  day  be  accountable  not  only  for 
the  sermons  that  he  has  heard,  but  tor  those  also  that  he  might  have 
heard.     But  to  pass  over  those  who  scarce  merit  the  name  of  pro- 
fessors, there  is  another  sort  that  indeed  hear  the  word,  yet  with 
that  supine  negligence,  that  they  cannot  quit  themselves  from  being 
ranked  amongst  tne  contemners  of  the  Spirit.     Some  indeed  hear 
the  sound  of  the  word  as  of  the  wind,  but  for  want  of  attention, 
'  'scarce  know  from  whence  it  comes,  nor  whither  it  goes.     Some 
suffer  wandering  thoughts,  like  the  fowls  of  the  air,  to  mtercept  the 
seed,  before  it  falls  upon  their  hearts.     Some  by  reason  of  their  own 
idle  discourses  cannot  hear  the  voice  of  the  Spirit.     Some  sleep  and 
shut  their  eyes  against  that  light  that  might  otherwise  shine  into 
their  souls.     And  is  not  this  to  despise  the  Spirit  ?    Believe  it,  as 
it  is  the  g|reatest  affront  that  we  can  offer  to  any  considering  man, 
when  he  is  seriously  speaking  to  us,  and  that  about  the  things  of 
z'  our  own  concernment,  to  be  thinking  of  something  else,  and  not  to 
/   regard  him ;  so  in  these  addresses  of  the  Spirit  to  us  about  the  things 
I    of  our  own  eternal  peace,  not  to  attend  or  observe  him,  is  so  much 
I    greater  a  contempt,  by  how  much  the  Spirit  of  God  b  greater  than 
^  flie  greatest  of  men. 

(2.)  The  second  way  of  resisting  the  Spirit  speaking  in  flbe 
word,  is  by  acting  contrary  to  that  word.  The  most  considerable 
thing  in  man  is  his  actions.  Every  action  it  is  defined,  ,/lif2«f 
virium  agentis ;  it  is  the  drawing  forth  the  very  spirit  and  vigour 
of  the  agent  upon  some  object:  thoughts  like  shadows  in  the  mind 
quickly  vanish;  words  are  transient  and  pass  away,  but  deeds 
and  actions  will  abide.  Accordingly  God  lays  all  the  stress  of 
religion  upon  these ;  the  law  runs  thus,  "  Do  this,  and  fliou  shak 
<   live:'*  the  gospel  says,  "Not  every  one  that  cries,  Lord,  Lord, 
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but  he  that  does  the  will  of  my  Father,  shall  enter  into  heaven." , 
,Both  agree  in  this,  that  they  put  not  men  upon  bare  words  and 
( wishes,  but  upon  doing.  Nay,  let  me  furdier  say,  if  it  were 
possible  that  we  could  do  the  will  of  God  without  hearing  of  it, 
It  was  no  matter  whether  we  heard  it  or  no ;  for  hearing  is  not 
intended  for  itself,  but  in  order  to  doing.  We  read  of  one  in  the 
gospel  that  was  commanded  by  his  fauer  to  go  work  in  the  vine- 
yara,  but  he  denied,  and  said  he  would  not  go;  yet  notwith- 
standing was  excused,  because  at  length  he  did  go :  and  so  ex- 
piated the  evil  of  his  words,  by  the  goodness  of  his  deeds* 
Therefore  it  is  the  obedience  or  disobedience  of  our  actions  that 
the  Spirit  of  Grod  chiefly  regards.  Tou  may  hear  the  word,  and 
what  is  more,  you  may  hear  it  with  attention,  yet  if  by  your 
practice  you  contradict  the  things  that  you  have  heard,  this  is  to 
resist  the  Spirit.  To  hear  or  read  the  precepts  of  God,  and  yet 
do  things  contrary  to  those  precepts ;  to  hear  the  thunder  of  his 
curses,  and  yet  not  to  be  wrought  upon,  so  as  to  avoid  the  cursed 
thing,  this  is  notoriously  to  resist  the  Spirit.  He  that  shall  hear 
God  commanding  him  not  to  take  his  name  in  vain,  and  yet 
pollute  it  with  hideous,  blasphemous  oaths ;  that  shall  hear  Christ 
forbidding  wantonness,  even  in  the  glance  of  an  eye,  and  yet' 
roll  himself  in  folly  and  uncleanness;  he  that  shaD  hear  mat 
dreadful  voice  of  God,  '*  Cursed  be  he  that  does  the  work  of  the 
Lord  negligently,"  and  yet  come  unprepared  to  duties,  and, 
being  come,  slightly  perform  them ;  surely  such  a  person  is  to  be 
reckoned  amongst  the  highest  opposers  of  the  Spirit.  If  every 
idle  word  renoers  a  man  obnoxious  to  judgment,  shall  not  a 
downright  breach  of  the  law  by  action  sink  a  man  under  a  much 
more  heavy  condemnation?  ne  that  will  not  hear,  or  hearing 
takes  no  notice  of  the  laws  of  his  prince,  is  a  disobedient  subject : 
but  he  that  acts  in  opposition  to  them  is  an  open  rebel.  Now 
the  reasons  that  this  kind  of  resisting  the  Spirit  in  our  actions  is 
so  great,  may  be  these  two. 

1st.  Because  action  is  the  very  perfection  and  consummation  of 
sin.  Sin  may  indeed  make  a  foul  progress  in  our  thoughts  and 
desires,  and  step  a  little  further  m  our  words;  but  when  it 
comes  to  be  acted,  then  it  attains  its  full  pitch,  and  becomes 
perfect. 

2dly.  Because  sin  in  the  actions  ar^es  an  overflowmg  and  a 
redundancy  of  sin  in  the  heart.  A  smful  action  i^  is  only  the 
boiling  over  of  sin  as  it  lies  there :  for  the  heart  it  .is  yet  in  the 
womb;  for  as  the  apostle  says,  there  it  is  conceived:  but  in  the 
actual  commission  of  it,  it  is  then  brought  forth:  so  that  if 
(according  to  our  Saviour's  word)  through  the  abundance  of  the 
heiift  a  man  speaks,  then  certainly  from  the  exceeding  super- 
abundance of  it  does  he  proceed  to  action. 

Having  dius  shown  how  the  Spirit  is  resisted  in  its  external 
speaking  in  the  word. 
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2.  I  shall  next  show  how  it  is  resisted  in  its  immediate  internal 
workings'  upon  the  soul.  Here  we  must  reflect  upon  ourselves, 
and  know  that  upon  the  unhappy  fall  of  man,  sin,  and  the 
wretched  effects  of  sin,  immediately  entered  upon,  and  took  fiill 
possession  of  all  his  faculties:  his  understanding,  diat  before 
shined  clear  like  the  lamp  of  God,  was  by  sin  overspread  witb 
darkness;  his  will,  that  bore  a  perfect  conformity  to  the  divine 
win,  was  rendered  totally  averse  from,  and  contrary  to  the  things 
of  God.  When  man  was  first  created,  there  was  such  an  exact 
symmetry  and  harmony  of  all  the  faculties,  such  an  absolute 
composure  of  the  whole,  that  he  was  not  only  the  workmanship, 
but  also  the  image  of  lus  Maker.  But  sin  shattered  all,  it  took 
the  whole  fabric  asunder.  And  thus  the  soul  being  broken  and 
ruined  (as  Grod  threatened  to  Babylon,  in  Isaiah  xiii.  21),  became 
desolate,  and  a  place  of  '' doleful  creatures;"  that  is  black  and 
dismal  apprehensions  of  God's  wrath,  and  gross  ignorance  of  his 
will,  lodging  in  the  understanding:  and  a  place  for  satyrs  to 
dance  in;  that  is,  of  brutish  lusts  and  impure  desires,  acting, 
moving,  and  taking  their  pastime  in  the  will.  Now  God  the 
Father,  through  the  admirable  contrivance  of  his  wisdom,  and 
the  propensity  of  his  mercy,  intending  man's  recoveiy,  and  the 
Son  as  Mediator  undertaking  it,  it  was  requisite  that  m  order  to 
it,  he  should  take  away  and  cure  all  these  distempers  both  of 
man's  understanding  and  his  will.  Hereupon,  by  virtue  of  the 
power  committed  to  him  as  Mediator,  he  issues  forth  the  .Spirit 
as  the  purchase  of  his  death,  for  the  accomplishment  of  these 
gracious  ends  in  renewing  and  recruiting  the  decayed  nature  of 
man.  And  this  he  does  Tby  the  two  forementioned  works,  to  wit, 
tllulliinalion  and  conviction ;  in  both  of  which  the  Spirit  may  be 
resisted. 

(1.)  Concerning  our  resistance  of  it  in  illumination,  or  its 
enlightening  work.  ^^Vhere  note  by  T^y  of  caution,  that  by  the 
works  of  the  Spirit  I  understand  not  the  extraordinary,  efficacious 
works  thereof  in  tnie  conversion;  for  these  are  not  resistible, 
inasmuch  as  they  take  awav  our  resistance:  they  depend  not 
upon  the  courtesy  of  our  wills  as  to  &eir  success,  but  upon  the 
sole  power  of  God  forcing  his  way  through  the  heart  in  spite  of 
all  opposition.  But  I  speak  of  its  common  works,  such  as  a  man 
may  mistrate,  such  as  he  may  be  partaker  of  and  yet  perish. 
And  these  enligfatenings  both  may  be  and  often  are  resisted  by 
the  soul.  Illumination  in  general  may  be  described,  the  Spirit's 
infusing  a  certain  light  into  the  mind,  whereby  it  is  in  some 
measure  enabled  to  discern  and  judge  of  the  things  of  God. 
Now  this  light  is  threefold. 

1st.  That  universal  light  which  we  usually  term  the  light  of 
nature,  yet  so  as  it  may  also  be  rightly  termed  the  light  of  the 
Spirit ;  but  in  a  different  respect.  It  is  called  the  light  of  nature, 
because  of  its  general  inherence  in  all  men ;  because  it  is  com* 
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mensorate  and  of  equal  extent  with  nature,  so  that  wheresoerer  the 
nature  of  man  is  to  be  found,  there  this  light  is  to  be  &und.  '^  It 
enliditens  eveiy  man  that  comes  mto  the  world."  But  on  the  other 
hand,  it  is  called  the  light  of  the  Spirit,  in  respect  of  the  Spirit's 
efficiehcy,  in  that  it  is  me  producing  cause  of  it,  as  it  is  of  ever]^ 
good  and  perfect  gift.  This  light  it  is  the  first  breathing  of  God- 
upon  our  nature,  the  veiy  first  draught  and  lineaments  of  the  new 
creature  ;  it  is,  as  it  were,  the  first  dawning  of  the  Spirit  upon  the 
soul,  in  those  connate  principles  bom  wiUi  us  into  me  world,  and 
discovering,  though  very  imperfectly,  some  general  truths :  as  that 
there  is  a  God,  and  that  this  God  is  to  be  worshipped,  and  the  like. 
Yet  this  is  but  a  glimmering,  imperfect  light,  and  such  a  one  as  car- 
rier with  it  a  greater  mixture  of  darkness  ;  like  the  break  of  di^, 
which  has  in  it  more  of  darkness,  it  is  but  one  remove  from  darkness. 
The  Spirit  of  God  shining  barely  in  na^Jre,  it  is  like  the  sun  shining 
through  a  cloud,  but  with  a  faint,  weak  brightness,  made  rather  to 
refjres£  than  satisfy.  Yet  this  was  all  the  heathens  had,  in  whom 
especially  the  imperfection  of  it  appeared,  as  not  being  able  to  res- 
cue them  from  idolatry,  firom  villanous  and  unnatural  lusts,  both  of 
which  are  the  blush  of  nature  as  well  as  of  religion.  Yet  by  this 
lidit  they  shall  be  judged,  and  by  this  condemned.  Wherefore  of 
aff  rins  that  resist  the  Spirit,  loathe  and  detest  those  that  resist  it 
speaking  in  nature,  which  are  so  gross  and  horrid  as  iiot  to  be  named, 
much  less  to  be  committed.  Certainly  these  stains  are  not  the  stains 
and  spots  of  God's  children :  nature  itself  is  corrupted,  yet  it  will 
testify  aloud  a^inst  such  hideous  corruptions. 

Conscience  is  corrupted,  yet  like  the  unjust  judge,  throudi  the 
importunity  or  cry  of  such  it  will  jud^  righteously.  To  be 
unnatural  is  something  more  than  to  be  irreligious  ;  for  a  man  to 
offer  violence  to  the  principles,  what  is  it  but  a  spiritual  self- 
murder  ?  To  cease  to  be  a  man,  is  something  worse  than  not  to 
be  a  saint.  O  reverence  therefore  this  light i  set  up  by  God 
himself  in  our  nature.  As  we  are  not  to  rely  upon  it  as  our 
only  guide,  so  are  we  upon  no  hand  to  sin  agsunst  it :  walking 
according  to  its  directions  is  not  sufficient  to  save  us,  but  going 
contrary  to  them  will  certainly  condemn  us. 

The  second  kind  of  light  may  be  called  a  notional  scripture 
light ;  that  is,  a  bare  knowledge  of  or  assent  to  scripture  truths. 
This  light  is  begot  in  the  mind  of  all  professors  by  the  mere 
hearing  or  reading  the  word ;  it  is  the  bare  perception  of  evan- 
gelical truths  placed  in  the  intellect,  resting  in  the  brain,  trea- 
sured up  there  by  a  naked  apprehension  and  speculation.  So 
that  the  resisting  this  being  almost  the  same  with  our  resistance 
of  the  Spirit  speaking  in  the  word,  only  with  this  difference,  that 
m  the  former  we  resist  the  word  as  considered  in  the  letter,  in 
this  we  resist  it  as  it  lies  transcribed  in  the  conceptions  of  the 
understanding.  I  say,  since  this  almost  coincides  with  the  former, 
which  I  have  discussed  already,  I  shall  proceed  no  further  in  it, 
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ooly  leave  this  to  your  consideration,  that  if  the  poor  heathens 
fell  under  the  wrath  and  curse  of  God,  only  for  resisting  the 
Spirit  in  the  dim  light  of  nature ;  then  how  will  it  be  posable 
for  us  to  escape  if  we  resist  it  now  shbing  openly,  like  tha  sun 
in  his  might,  in  the  clea^  discovery  of  the  law  and  gospel  ?  As 
the  light  which  we  resist  is  greater  or  less,  so  is  the  proportion  of 
our  sin  either  diminished  or  advanced.  Therefore  if  we  disobey 
the  Spirit,  what  can  follow  but  that  as  our  li^ht,  so  our  sin  also, 
must  be  far  greater  than  theirs,  and  our  punishment  answerable  ? 
For  assuredly,  the  just  God  who  takes  the  exact  and  true  dimen- 
sions of  sin,  will  heat  the  furnace  of  his  wrath  seven  times  hotter 
for  gospel  reprobates,  than  for  ignorant  heathens. 

The  third  kind  of  light  may  be  called  a  special  convincing  li^ht, 
which  is  a  higher  degree  of  the  enlightening  work  of  the  Spirit, 
and  not  common  to  all  professors,  yet  such  a  one  as  may  be  re- 
sisted, yea  and  totally  extinguished.  This  is  the  highest  attain- 
ment of  the  soul  on  this  side  saving  grace ;  it  is  like  the  clear 
shining  of  the  moon  and  stars,  which  is  the  greatest  light  that  is 
consistent  with  a  state  of  darkness.  Yea,  it  is  such  a  light  as 
does  not  only  make  a  discovery  of  the  things  of  God,  but  also 
engenders  in  the  soul  a  certain  relish  and  taste  of  them.  It  is  a 
light,  not  only  of  knowledge,  but  of  joy ;  and  this  it  was  that 
enlightened  the  stonv  ground  in  Matt.  xiii.  20,  which  did  not  only 
hear  and  apprehend  the  word,  but  also  with  joy  received  it :  yet 
we  see  in  the  next  verse,  that  it  was  not  able  to  withstand  tribu- 
lations and  persecutions,  but  when  the  storms  arose  and  the  wind 
beat  upon  it,  it  quicklv  went  out ;  like  a  torch  before  a  tempest, 
after  a  very  short  ana  weak  contest,  it  was  soon  extingui^ed. 
However,  we  must  know,  that  this  li^t  is  the  vMmus  canatuSy 
the  last  and  greatest  endeavour  of  the  Spirit  upon  a  reprobate 
soul,  which,  once  finally  resisted,  for  ever  departs,  and  leaves  the 
soul  under  an  everlasting  night,  without  any  after-returns  of 
day.  To  be  thus  enlightened,  is  called  in  scripture  to  "  taste  of 
the  heavenly  gift,  to  be  partaker  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  of  the 
powers  of  tne  world  to  come,"  as  it  is  expressed  in  Heb.  vi.  4,  5  : 
and  of  the  desperate,  deplorable  condition  of  those  that  miscarry 
under  these  illuminations,  we  have  an  account  in  the  next  verse ; 
'^  If  they  fall  away  it  is  impossible  to  renew  them  asain  to 
repentance."  "  The  wicked,"  says  God,  "  shall  fell  and  never 
rise." 

He  that  ishall  hear  what  report  the  gospel  makes  of  the  nature 
of  sin,  and  be  so  fer  affected  with  a  lively  sense  and  feeling  of  it, 
as  to  resolve  against  it,  to  hate  it,  even  to  a  relinquishment  of  it, 
and  continue  for  a  long  time  so  to  do,  yet  notwithstanding  at 
length  disentangle  himself  from  those  thoughts  and  apprehen- 
sions of  sin,  so  far  as  to  relapse  into  the  fearful  commission  and 
love  of  it,  that  man's  case  is  grievous,  and  his  wound  not  easily 
curable.     For  God  intends  these  illuminations  as  singular  special 
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meanSy  both  to  allure  the  soul  to  duty  by  the  discoveiy  of  the 
love  of  Christ,  and  to  awe  it  from  sin  by  the  terrors  of  hell.  Now 
when  a  man  desires  to  sleep  securely  in  the  free  enjoyment  of  his 
sin,  and  shall  therefore  seek  to  put  out  this  light,  we  have  no 
^und  to  conclude  that  the  Spirit  will  ever  restore  it.  He  that 
frowardly  and  foolishly  puts  out  his  candle,  is  not  sure  to  blow  it 
in  again.  As  for  those  common  shinings  of  it  that  beam  forth  in 
the  notion  of  the  word,  they  indeed  may  be  renewed  every  ser- 
mon, they  are  such  beams  as  we  read  of,  ocddere  et  redire  possunt. 
But  when  this  special  light  is  extinct,  when  this  sets  in  darkness, 
the  soul  that  is  thus  benighted  is  left  to  sleep  a  perpetual  sleep  of 
sin  and  death. 

And  thus  much  concerning  the  first  inward  work  of  the 
Spirit,  to  wit,  illumination  of  the  understanding. 

(2.)  We  come  now  to  the  second,  which  is  the  conviction  of  the 
will,  which  conviction  may  be  described  in  general, 

A  work  of  the  Spirit  of  God  upon  the  will  and  afiections, 
producing  in  them  some  imperfect  liking  of  the  ways  of  God, 
and  dislike  to  the  ways  of  sin. 

There  is  a  clear  and  open  passage  between  the  understanding 
and  the  will.  Light  in  the  one  naturally  begets  heat  in  the  other, 
and  the  conviction  of  the  affections  is  never  greater  than  the 
illumination  of  the  judgment.  So  that  when  the  work  of  the 
Spirit  miscarries  about  the  understanding,  it  never  thoroughly 
succeeds  in  the  will;  for  it  strikes  the  will  and  the  affections 
through  the  understanding,  and  if  it  cannot  pierce  this,  it  is  not 
to  be  imagined  how  the  blow  can  reach  the  other. 

Now  the  convincing  works  of  the  Spirit  upon  the  will  may  be 
reduced  to  these  three.  1.  A  begetting  in  it  some  good  desires, 
wishes,  and  inclinations.  2.  An  enabling  it  to  perform  some  im- 
perfect obedience.  3.  An  enabling  it  to  leave  some  sins.  In  all 
these  works  the  Spirit  may  be  resisted  and  opposed. 

1st.  And  first,  it  may  be  resisted  in  the  good  desires  and  incli- 
nations that  it  suggests  to  the  will.  That  these  good  desires  issue 
from  the  Spirit,  I  suppose  none  will  deny,  who  acknowledges 
that  of  ourselves  we  are  not  so  much  as  able  to  think  a  good 
thought.  He  that  affirms  holy  duties  may  proceed  from  an  un- 
holy, corrupt  heart,  may  as  well  expect  grapes  from  thorns, 
and  figs  from  thistles."  As  there  are  some  desires  so  exceeding 
black  and  hellish,  that  it  easily  appears  they  came  into  the  mind 
from  their  father  the  devil :  so  on  the  contrary  there  are  some  so 
pure  and  holy,  that  they  may  be  quickly  discerned  to  be  the  off- 
spring of  the  Spirit,  as  bearing  his  image  and  likeness.  Good 
inclinations,  they  are  the  firstborn  of  hohness  in  the  soul,  the 
very  first  endeavours  and  tliroes  of  the  new  birth.  And  as  they 
are  the  first,  so  in  reason  they  may  be  thought  to  be  most  im- 
perfect, and  consequently  most  easy  to  be  rejected :  a  good  desire 
stepping  forth  amongst   raging   and   unmortified  lusts,  it  is  like 
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'  righteous  but  weak  Lot,  endeavouring  to  appease  the  tumult  of 
the  Sodomites.  O  how  easily  is  it  forced  to  retire !  how  quickly 
is  it  repulsed !  It  is  like  a  arop  of  water  falling  into  a  furnace, 
that  presently  exhales  and  does  not  at  all  allay  the  fury  of  its 
heat.  How  often  has  the  Spirit  whispered  to  us,  ''  This  is  the 
way,  walk  in  it,"  and  our  perverse  hearts  have  hurried  us  another 
way!  How  often  has  many  a  soul  thoughts  of  relinquishing  its 
sin  and  returning  to  God,  and  yet  by  the  allurement  of  new  plea- 
sures, has  been  mveigled  and  recalled  back !  How  often  do  some 
think  of  repairing  to  Christ,  and  yet  are  held  fast  by  the  fettera 
of  prevailing  lust?  And  ail  this  befalls  men,  because  they  im- 
prove not  these  blessed  inclinations.  Oh!  were  we  but  true  to 
our  own  souls,  to  cherish  these  tender,  new-bom,  infant  desires, 
and  to  carry  them  to  Christ  by  prayer,  certainly  he  would  take 
them  in  his  arms  and  bless  them,  and  send  them  away  strength* 
ened.  Every  sincere  desire  to  pray  might  be  improved  to  a 
blessed  communion  with  God,  every  secret  dislike  of  impurity 
might  be  wrought  up  to  sanctity  of  life  and  conversation.  O 
despise  not  therefore  "  the  day  of  small  things ;"  shut  not  your 
ears  against  the  secret  admonitions  of  the  Spirit,  they  are  none 
other  than  God  himself  speaking  to  thee  (as  to  Elijah)  m  ^^  a  still 
voice."  You  may  one  day  come  to  know,  when  with  bitterness 
of  soul  you  shall  reflect  upon  and  recollect  all  these  dealings  of 
the  Spint :  Such  a  time  I  had  an  inclination  to  confess  my  idle- 
ness, my  intemperance  before  God,  and  amend  it,  but  I  hearkened 
to  the  dissuasions  of  my  corrupt  heart,  and  so  neglected  it.  Such 
a  time  I  had  strong  motions  and  intentions  to  restore  my  ill-got- 
ten goods,  but  my  covetousness  restrained  me.  I  say,  then  you 
will  know  and  confess  (as  Jacob  did  of  Bethel)  ^'  of  a  truth  God 
was  in  all  these  workings,  and  I  knew  it  not." 

2dly.  The  Spirit  may  be  opposed,  as  it  enables  the  soul  to 
perform  some  imperfect  obedience  to  God^s  commands.  A  man, 
by  the  convincing  energy  of  the  Spirit  in  the  word,  may  be  led, 
or  rather  drawn  to  many  duties.  Thus  Herod,  in  Mark  vi.  20, 
upon  the  soul-searching  ministry  of  John,  is  said  to  have  "  done 
many  things."  The  Israelites  also,  m  Psalm  Ixxviii.  34,  were 
driven  by  God's  judgments  to  proceed  very  far  in  his  worship ; 
"  When  he  slew  them,"  it  is  said,  "  they  sought  him,  and  they 
returned  and  inquired  early  after  God."  So  tnat  here  we  have 
both  duty  and  earnestness  in  duty;  but  we  see  in  the  following 
verse  they  quickly  got  loose  from  those  convictions j  "They 
flattered  him'  with  their  mouth,  and  lied  unto  him  with  their 
lips:"  that  is,  their  ensuing  practices  foully  falsified  all  those 
fair  promises  of  obedience,  which  they  made  under  their  convic- 

.  tions.  Such  men's  hearts  may  be  oflen  heated  by  the  lively  and 
warm  impressions  of  the  Spirit,  yet  by  their  innate  corruptions, 
as  it  were,  their  proper  form,  lUce  water  heated,  they  are  quickly 

recovered  to  theu*  native  coldness.    In  Job  xxvii.  10,  Job  says, 
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**Wni  the  hypocrite  always  call  upon  God?*'  Implying,  I  con- 
ceive, .that  from  the  motions  of  God's  Spirit  he  may  engage  very 
fairly  in  that  duly,  though  he  fall  short  of  continuance.  See  the 
convincing  works  of  God's  Spirit  upon  Ephraim,  in  Hosea  vi.  4 ; 
they  wrought  m  him  some  superficial  beginnings  of  goodness, 
but  as  it  Is  there  expressed,  ^it  was  like  a  morning  cloud," 
when  temptations  arose  it  posted  away,  and  like  the  early 
dew,  presently  drunk  up  by  the  scorching  heat  of  raging  lusts. 
Now  this  resistance  of  the  Spirit  is  much  more  heinous  man  the 
former,  inasmuch  as  the  practice  of  holiness  is  greater  than  a 
bare  desire  and  inclination  to  it.  To  injure  or  onend  him  that 
does  but  wish  and  desire  our  good,  argues  little  ingenuity ;  but 
to  grieve  and  oppose  him  Ihat  actually  endeavours  it,  shows  a 
plain  want  of  humanity.  For  him  who  has  maintained  some 
communion  with  the  Spirit,  and  has  ^'  taken  sweet  counsel  with 
him,"  so  that  they  have  often  "walked  to  the  house  of  God  in 
company ;"  I  say,  for  such  a  one  to  lift  up  his  heel  in  acts  of 
defiance  and  resistance  of  the  Spirit,  this  is  very  grievous. 
When  a  man  has  proceeded  very  far  in  the  mortification  of  his 
pride,  his  drunkenness,  his  lust,  for  him  to  return  again  to  the 
same  excess  of  riot,  this  is  a  more  than  ordinary  provocation. 
When  he  is  upon  a  fair  advance  to  Zoar,  to  the  city  of  life  and 
deliverance,  for  such  a  one  to  look  back  upon  Sodom,  and  cast 
an  eye  of  desire  upon  his  forsaken  filth ;  it  is  just  with  God  to 
make  such  a  one  a  wonder  and  a  sad  example  of  his  abused 
mercy.  But  this  is  the  upshot  of  all,  this  is  the  very  dividing 
point  where  the  Spirit  of  Grod  and  the  souls  of  men  break  and 
part  for  ever;  they  find  a  cursed  pleasure  in  sin,  and  none  in 
a  course  of  duty :  and  so,  maugre  all  the  entreaties  and  wocnng 
convictions  of  the  Spirit,  they  relmquish  duty  and  return  to  sin. 

3dly.  The  Spirit  may  be  opposed  in  that  convincing  work, 
whereby  it  enables  the  will  to  forsake  some  sins.  This  work 
bears  some  affinity  with  the  former,  but  it  is  not  altogether  the 
same.  I  confess,  to  yield  perfect  obedience  to  all  God's  com- 
mands, does  include  in  it  a  forsaking  of  all  sin,  and  is  consequen- 
tially, yea  and  really,  the  same  with  it.  But  imperfectly  to 
execute  some  good  duties,  and  imperfectly  to  leave  some  sins, 
which  is  here  mtended,  are  two  distinct  things.  Now  that  the 
Spirit  is  able  to  work  up  a  soul  even  to  this  also,  and  that  the 
30ul  is  likewise  abla  to  frustrate  this  work,  these  following  scrip- 
tures will  demonstrate.  2  Peter  ii.  20,  we  have  some  that,  by 
the  convincing  help  of  the  Spirit,  *'  had  escaped  the  pollutions 
of  the  world,'' they  had  washed  their  hands  of  all  those  enormi- 
ties that  raged  and  reigned  in  the  lives  of  grosser  sinners.  Yet 
in  the  same  verse  we  have  these  also  "again  entangled  and 
overcome  by  their  lusts;"  and  thereupon  compared  to  the  most 
filthy  creatures,  which  being  washed,  with  much  greediness 
return  to  their  beloved  mire  and  defilements.    In  Gal.  iii.  3,  we 
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find  some  who  had  "  begun  in  the  Spirit^"  yet  in  danger  to  hare 
^^ ended  in  the  flesh;"  so  treacherous  is  sin  in  its  departure,  and 
so  violent  in  its  returns.  Certainly  in  these  cases  it  seems  to 
retire  and  draw  back,  only  to  come  on  afterwards  with  a  greater 
assault.  For  the  appetite  of  sin  being  only  restrained,  not  taken 
away,  it  returns  after  a  while  with  more  violent  fuiy  upon  its 
object:  and  like  a  thirsty  man,  the  longer  it  has  forbom  to 
drmk  of  the  pleasures  of  sin,  it  takes  so  much  deeper  a  draught 
of  them  at  length.  Thus  sin  is  only  pent  up  in  the  soul  dv 
main  force  of  the  Spirit,  but  when  it  finds  the  least  vent  it 
lashes  out  to  the  purpose:  some  cannot  neglect  duties  as  they 
used  to  do,  because  the  terrors  of  God  are  upon  their  souls; 
some  dare  not  venture  upon  their  former  lewd  courses,  because 
the  Spirit  meets  them  with  the  drawn  sword  of  God's  vengeance, 
casting  the  very  flashes  of  hell  in  their  faces,  if  they  step  a  foot 
into  those  ways.  So  that  here  the  sinner  is  indeed  held  in  bonds, 
but  his  sinfiu  nature  is  still  unchanged;  like  the  devils  them- 
selves, who,  though  they  are  kept  in  chains,  yet  they  are  still 
devils  in  chains.  The  soul  has  lost  the  present  exercise  of  sin, 
yet  still  retains  the  Acuity :  but  at  length  the  Spirit  having  for 
a  long  time  kept  the  soul  from  its  lust,  as  God  did  Balaam  from 
his  covetousness,  and  still  hearing  it  cmng  and  craving  after  its 
beloved  corruption;  even  as  God  let  Balaam  go  upon  the  like 
importunity,  so  the  Spirit  slacks  his  hold  and  lets  the  soul  loose 
to  Its  sin.  And  then  it  sins  at  a  high  rate  indeed  ;  better  were 
it  for  man  never  to  have  given  the  Spirit  any  room,  any  place 
in  his  heart,  than  at  length  thus  to  turn  it  out.  We  may  truly 
say  of  this  holy  guest,  Turpius  ejiciturj  quam  nan  admtUiiur^ 
yea,  safer  had  it  been  for  such  a  soul  to  have  still  wallowed  in 
his  sin,  than  being  once  rescued  from  it,  again  to  apostatize  to 
it  For  this  is  to  sin  from  choice,  and  that  from  choice  grounded 
upon  experience;  for  having  tried  both  ways,  to  wit,  those  of 
the  Spint,  and  thos^  of  sin,  by  such  returns  to  it  he  does  aloud 
proclaim  his  judgment  to  the  world  that  sin  is  better. 

And  thus  much  concerning  the  second  general  head,  to  show 
how  many  ways  the  Spirit  may  be  resisted. 

in.  I  proceed  to  the  third,  to  show  the  reasons  why  upon  such 
resistance  the  Spirit  finally  toUhdraws. 

1.  The  first  reason  is  drawn  from  God's  decree.  This  is  that 
which  bounds  all  things,  and  fixes  the  fireest  operations  of  second 
causes :  the  event  of  things  in  themselves  merely  contingent,  by 
this  decree  is  stamped  certain  and  infallible.  It  turns  a  casual^ 
into  a  certainty;  a  contingency  into  a  necessity.  And  as  the 
actions  of  the  creature  are  limited  and  determined  by  this  decree, 
so  the  most  free  actions  of  Grod  himself  come  also  within  the  re- 
straining compass  of  the  same.  God  purposes  before  he  acts, 
and  his  purpose  it  is  the  measure  of  his  operations :   and  what 
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Caod  wills,  he  mOs  immutably.    His  wisdom  and  infinite  know- 
ledge  foresees  and  debates  all   inconyeniences  antecedently  to 
every  act  of  volition ;  and  so  there  can  be  no  new  emergent  in* 
conyenience  that  may  unframe  his  resolutions  and  cause  a  change. 
Accordingly   the    workmgs  and    strivings    of    Grod's  Spirit  are 
measured  out  and  bounded  by  this  decree ;  by  virtue  of  which 
its  departure  is  firmly  and  irreversibly  intended,  and  some  resist- 
ance of  it  is  thereby  put  beyond  pardon.     Some  think  the  like 
of  the  great  sin  against  the  Holy  Ghost,  that  is  not  unpardon- 
able firom  its  own  nature,  but  mm  God's  special  decree ;  not 
because  it  is  of  so  great  malignity  as  to  surpass  the  extent  of 
Giod's  mercies,  nor  yet  because  it  is  inconsistent  with  the  means 
of  obtaining  pardon,  but  that  God  by  an  act  of  sovereignty 
singled  out  this  sin,  and  for  the  glory  of  nis  justice  and  the  terror 
of  those  that  should  abuse  his  grace,  passed  a  decree  for  ever  to 
exclude  it  firom  all  possibility  of  remission.    But  thus  much  by 
way  of  digression.     Now  this  decree  has  not  any  active  influence 
or  efficiency,  so  as  actually  to  produce  or  put  in  being  the  thin^ 
decreed.     I  say  the  decree  itself  does  not  effect  the  thing,  but  it 
engages  God's  veracity  and  immutable  truth,  to  see  it  certainly 
eflected.     There  is  nothing  therefore  but,  if  we  pursue  it  to  its 
first  original,  must  of  necessity  terminate  in  this  decree,  as  de- 
riving from  hence  the  first  rise  and  reason  of  its  being.    I  say 
the  reason,  though  not  the  cause.     In  Eph.  i.  11,  God  is  said  to 
^^  work  all  things  according  to  the  counsel  of  his  own  will."    He 
resembles  an  excellent  artificer,  who  in  all  his  works  of  art  has 
forelaid  in  his  mind  a  perfect  model  of  his  intended  fabric,  before 
ever  he  sets  the  first  hand  to  it.     It  is  finished  in  the  contrivance, 
before  it  is  so   much   as  begun  in  the  production.     God  says, 
'^  Shall  I  decree,  and  shall  it  not  come  to  pass  ?"    So  by  inversion 
we  may  say,  Shall  any  thine  come  to  pass,  and   shall   not  he 
decree  ?    Would  we  know  ^y  the  Spirit  of  God  departed  fix>m 
Judas,  even  to  the  loss  and  perdition  of  his  soul  ?     We  have  an 
account  in  John  xvii.  12 ;  it  was  ^^  that  the  scriptures,  might  be 
fulfilled ;"  that  is,  that  the  will  or  decree  of  God  delivered  in 
scripture  concerning  Judas  might  be  accomplished. 

Now  what  terrors  should  this  strike  into  all  resisters  of  the 
Spirit,  all  prodigals  of  the  means  of  grace !  Whosoever  spends 
upon  mercy,  spends  upon  a  set  allowance.  God  has  allotted  and 
decreed  to  every  man  his  portion  in  the  Spirit's  workings,  which 
by  reason  of  the  enforcing  power  of  that  decree,  he  will  never 
extend  nor  contract,  dimini^  nor  augment.  And  since  it  is  not 
known  to  us  in  what  point  of  our  life  God  has  set  this  fatal 
bound,  as  it  is  a  sovereign  remedy  to  prevent  despair,  that  none 
mi^ht  unadvisedly  conclude  agamst  himself,  that  he  had  finally 
resisted  the  Spirit :  so  on  the  other  hand  it  ought  to  be  a  strong 
argument  to  cut  short  the  outrageous  progress  of  a  presuming 
sinner,  since  he  knows  not  but  me  very  next  sin  he  is  closmg 
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yg^hj  may  separate  between  him  and  the  Spirit  of  God  for  eren 
For  shall  Grod  limit  the  natural  days  of  our  life,  beyond  which 
we  cannot  pass,  as  it  is  in  Job  xiv.  5,  and  shall  the  days  of  the 
Spirit's  striving  with  us  be  undetermined?  Certainly  what  he 
says  of  those  may  be  said  of  the  Spirit's  workings,  ^^  they  are  aU 
numbered."  And  that  they  are  so  will  appear  one  day,  when 
those  exact  bills  of  our  accounts,  relating  all  our  opposings  eren 
of  the  smallest  motions  of  the  Spirit,  shall  be  preferred  and  read 
against  us.  Can  we  then  (as  it  is  expressed  in  the  prophet)  dis- 
annul ''  God's  covenant  with  day  and  night  ?"  Can  we  disappoint 
or  change  '^  the  ordinances  of  heayen  and  earth  ?"  Then  may  we 
sixetch  the  fixed  term  of  the  Spirit's  dealmg  with  our  hearts  be* 
yond  God's  decree.  Then  may  we,  when  our  day  of  grace  is  ex- 
pirinff,  cause  the  sun  of  mercy  to  go  ten  degrees  backward. 
Alas!  poor  inconsiderable,  impotent  men!  We  must  lay  our 
mouths  in  the  dust,  and  give  way  to  the  irresistible  decree  of 
God  for  ever.  Can  all  the  men  in  the  world,  by  the  united  force 
of  their  power  and  policy,  hinder  the  sun  £pom  setting  but  for 
the  space  of  one  hour?  nay,  but  of  one  moment?  And  can  we, 
weak,  sinful  worms,  prolong  our  precious  day  of  grace  at  our 
pleasure  ?  True  it  is,  the  mercy  of  God  is  infinite,  and  his  good- 
ness past  finding  out ;  but  he  that  has  set  bars  and  doors  to  the  sea, 
has  also  set  bounds  to  this  ocean  of  his  mercy,  and  said.  Thus  far 
shall  you  come  in  your  strivings  with  such  a  soul,  and  no  further. 
2.  The  second  reason  why  the  Spirit  departs  upon  resistance, 
is  because  it  is  most  agreeable  to  the  ^at  intent  and  design  of 
the  gospel.  And  this  is  twofold,  suitable  to  which  the  Spirit 
does  accordingly  appropriate  a  twofold  operation. 

(1.)  The  first  great  gospel  desi^  is  the  converting  and  saving 
the  elect,  and  this  is  accomplisheid  by   an   effectual  converting 
power,  which  in  its  addresses  to  the  soul  is  invincible.     It  does 
not  persuade  but  overpower,  and  therefore  never  fails  or  miscar- 
ries,  but  effectually  convert,   sanctifies,   and  reduces  the  soul. 
/The  infallible  success  6f  the  work  depends  upon  the  irresistible 
/  force  of  the  agent :  by  a  happy,  alluring,  yet  efficacious  violence 
^  it  draws ;  Jer.  xxxi.  3,   "  With  lovingkindness  have  I  drawn 
thee."     Wheresoever  this  power  draws,  the  soul  certainly  follows : 
I  rather  say  certainly  than  necessarily,   because  necessity  may 
seem  to  entrench  upon  the  free  spontaneity  of  the  will,  although 
it  is  clear  that  there  is  a  kind  of  necessity  which  is  compatible 
with  its  freedom.    The  drawing  work  of  the  Spirit  it  has  the 
strength  but  not  the  violence  of  coaction,  Luke  xiv.  23,  '*  Compel 
them  to  come  in."    There  is  a  compulsion  indeed,  but  not  such  a 
one  as  is  against  the  will ;  but  such  a  one  as  makes  it  willing. 
And  this  alone  is  sufficient  to  enervate  the  objections  of  those 
free-willeis,  that  exclaim  of  coaction  and  compulsion  in  an  irre- 
sistible converting  worir.    Thus  therefore  the  Spirit  effects  God^s 
great  and  primary  gospel  design,  m  calling  home  his  sheep,  his 
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chosen  <me$,  the  oljjects  of  hia  eternal  lore:  and  fltis  is  done 
by  an  effectual,  never-£adling  power  in  thdr  vocation ;  by  which 
th^  are  &lly  instated  in  their  present  possession  of  grace^-  and 
fiufficiendy  secured  in  their  hopes  of  gloiy  for  die  future. 

(2.)  The  second  end  and  design  of  the  eospd  is  to  render  re- 
probates inexcusable ;  and  this  is  no  lets  efiectually  done  by  the 
common  enlightening,  convincing  works  of  the  Spuit,  which  are 
sufficient  to  take  oil  all  pleas,  to  silence  them  in  their  own 
defence,  and  to -enhance  their  guilt  beyond  excuse.    It  is  coa«. 
fessed,  the  converting,  renewing  work  cf  the  Spirit  was  neverV 
vouchsafed  to  any  rqirobate ;  they  were  never  admitted  to  share  ' 
in  the  children's  bread.    Yet  Ood's  denial  of  recovering  grace 
cannot  warrant  them  in  a  state  of  sin.     All    indeed  dirough 
Adam  were  generally  immersed  into  an  eoual  plunge  of  misery, 
all  were  forlorn  and  broke,   and  as  to  ttie  stock  of  their  first 
righteousness  totally  bankrupt,  and  the  law  still  remains  a  ri^ 
exactor  of  obedience.      Ine  elect  and  reprobate  both  fell  from 
their  righteousness,  but  God  was  pleased  to  renew  the  store  of 
the  former,  leaving  the  latter  destitute:  but  may  not  Grod.even 
firom  these  require  perfect  obedience,  thou^  they  have  lost  the 
power  to  perform  it?    A  creditor  does  not  lose  his  right  to  his 
money,  because  the  debtor  is  unable  to  pay.     Suppose  a  creditor 
have  two  debtors,  and  both  turn  bankrupt ;  now  if  he  of  his  own 
free  cost  and  favour  supplies  one  wherewithal  to  discharge  the 
debt,  may  he  not  therefore  demand  it  of  the  other  without  the 
like  supply?    Certmnly  mercy  to  one  does  not  weaken  or  take 
off  the  procedure  of  the  law  against  the  other;    neither  our 
merits  nor  our  misery  can  lay  any  obligation  upon  Gkxl's  grace. 
He  that  shall  dare  to  cavil  and  expostulate  with  his  Maker  at 
such  a  rate  of  impiety  and  impudence,  as  the  corrupt  heart  of 
man   is  apt  to  do.      Is  it  my  &ult  that  I  remain  unconverted 
under  all  my  convictions?    Had  Gk>d  vouchsafed  to  me  convert* 
ing  grace  as  he  did  to  others,  I  had  been  converted  as  well 
as  they?"    God  will  answer  the  expostulations  of  such  men,  as  he 
did  those,  Matt.  xx.  13,  15,  "  Friend,  I  do  thee  no  wrong."    Is  it 
not  lawful  to  do  with  my  own  free  grace  as  I  please  ?    "  Is  thine 
eye  evil  and  malicious,  because  I  am  good  ?"    Out  of  my  mercy 
I  bestowed  converting  grace  upon  such  an  unworthy  sinner,  out 
of  my  sovereignty  I  denied  it  to  another,  yet  still  without  any  im- 
peachment to  my  justice.    His  justice  is  not  at  all  injured  when 
he  confers  grace  upon  one,  nor  his  mercy  lessened  when  he  with* 
holds  it  from  another.    However  a  man  may  for  a  while  please 
himself  in  such  objections  against  his  Creator,  and  seem  to  him- 
self to  unreason  the  eqvity  of  God's  proceedings ;  yet  there  will 
be  a  time  when  the  smner  shall  stand  clearly  convinced  of  the 
righteousness  of  God's  dealings  in  his  final  departure  finom  him ; 
so  as  Dot  to  be  able  to  plead  or  reply  any  thing  against  him  in  a 
rational  way  to  all  eternity:  and  this  of  all  other  will  be  the 
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most  stinring  conaideratiQiiy  the  most  iiksome  ftnd  tonnentiiig 
thought :  for  if  we  observe  the  vilest,  the  most  profligate  male- 
6ctqr,  when  he  stands  openly  convict,  and  that  by  the  most 
pre^ant  evidence,  he  is  apt  to  relieve  his  mind  with  such  poor, 

Eenshing,  forlorn  persuasions,  as  that  he  sufiers  unjustly,  that  he 
as  hard  measure,  and  that  he  smarts  in  the  severe  censures  of 
men  beyond  the  merit  of  his  fact ;  then,  I  say,  the  slender  com* 
fort  even  of  these  apprehensions  will  fail  the  sinner.  For  be 
shall  evidently  find  and  know  himself  utterly  forsaken,  and 
rejected  by  the  Spirit,  and  withal  see  it  most  just  and  riditeoiis 
that  he  should  he  so  forsaken.  This  is  that  that  wiO  most 
bitterly  gnaw  and  rack  the  proud  heart  of  a  reprobate,  when  he 
shall  be  forced  to  acknowledge  that  the  Spirit's  departure  is  not 
only  his  punishment,  but  his  desert :  he  shall  then  confess,  ttiat 
the  Spirit  was  as  real  in  his  workings,  as  he  was  peremptory  in 
his  resistance :  that  he  was  as  pathetical  and  tender  in  the  offers 
of  grace,  as  he  was  obstinate  in  their  refusal:  that  the  Spirit 
with  much  eagerness  would  have  often  stepped  between  him  and 
the  commission  of  his  beloved  sin,  and  diat  he  with  as  much 
vehemence  rushed  into  it.  That  the  Spirit  had  used  manv 
forcible  arguments  to  conclude  him  into  auty,  and  that  he  still 
flew  ofl*;  and  when  he  could  not  answer  them,  absolutely  denied 
them.  All  these  things,  in  the  dismal  remembrance  of  them,  will 
be  like  so  many  vultures  devouring  and  preying  upon  a  self-con- 
demned soul. 

But  it  may  be  here  replied.  What  needs  any  continuance  of 
the  Spirit's  workings  to  render  a  man  inexcusable,  since  the 
very  strivings  of  the  Spirit  in  natural  conscience  is  sufficient  to 
eflect  this  ? 

I  answer,  that  it  is  most  true,  that  even  nature  itself  is  able  to 
cut  ofl*  all  excuse  firom  the  mind  of  an  awakened  sinner:  as  is 
clear  from  Rom.  i.  20,  where  Paul,  speaking  of  the  heathen, 
which  were  onlv  acted  by  iMs  principle,  says,  that  '^  they  were 
without  excuse.''  And  a^n,  m  Rom.  ii.  15,  we  read  of  their 
natural  "  consciences  excusms  and  accusing  each  other,"  accord- 
ins  as  their  deeds  were  good  or  evil.  From  whence  it  clearly 
follows,  that  the  motions  of  God's  Spirit  are  continued  and 
vouchsafed  to  the  impenitent  under  the  Grospel,  not  barely  to 
render  them  inxecusable,  but  to  render  them  in  a  greater  measuie 
inexcusable,  and  to  charge  their  impenitence  with  greater  aggra- 
vations :  for  God  intending  to  the  reprobates  difierent  degrees  of 
punishments,  it  is  requisite,  that  in  order  to  it,  he  should  present 
their  sins  under  difierent  aggravations. 

And  thus  we  see  God^  two  ^reat  gospel  designs,  the  first  of 
them  to  convert  the  elect,  which  is  eflS^cted  by  the  extraordinary 
J>ower  of  the  Spirit ;  the  second  to  bereave  the  reprobate  of  ex- 
cuse, which  is  accomplished  by  the  ordinary  strivings  of  it,  in 
those  convictions  which  in  their  issue  prove  ineflectoal :  so  Aat 
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now  the  Spirit  having  finished  the  end  for  which  those  workings 
were  continued,  what  in  reason  can  follow,  but,  the  end  being 
acq^uired,  those  workings  should  cease?  In  human  actions 
designed  for  the  attainment  of  any  end,  when  it  is  actually 
attained,  the  continuation  of  that  action  is  irrational  and  absurd, 
And  what  is  unsavouiy  and  unbeseeming  in  the  actions  of  men, 
shall  we  ascribe  to  those  of  the  Spirit?  A  man  may  with  as 
much  reason  set  his  reapers  to  work,  when  he  has  finished  his 
harvest ;  or  set  his  labourers  to  prune  and  lop  his  trees,  which  by 
his  own  appointment  they  have  already  cut  down ;  as  the  Spint 
continue  his  strivings  after  he  has  fully  accomplished  God's  end 
upon  any  sinner.  He  is  sent  only  as  Uod'd  agent  or  ambassador 
to  do  his  message,  and  for  a  while  to  negotiate  his  business  with 
the  hearts  of  the  impenitent,  not  to  take  up  his  fixed  dwelling  or 
habitation  with  them.  Therefore  it  is  most  rational,  that  having 
done  his  message  and  finished  his  embas^  he  should  depart. 

3.  The  third  ground  or  reason  why  God  withdraws  his  Spirit 
upon  our  resistance,  is  because  it  highly  tends  to  the  vindication 
of  his  honour.  Now  God  may  vindicate  his  honour  two  ways  in 
the  Spirit's  departure. 

(1.)  As  it  IS  a  punishment  to  the  sinner,  that  has  dishonoured 
him.  Grod's  glory  cannot  be  repaired  but  by  the  miser]^  of  the 
party  that  made  a  breach  upon  it.  God  cannot  be  glorious,  till 
the  offender  is  made  miserable.  Now  this  is  a  punishment  exactly 
correspondent  to  the  sin,  that  is  totally  spiritual.  For  can  there 
be  a  greater  punishment  for  a  sinner,  than  to  be  permitted  to 
take  a  full  swing  in  the  free  satisfaction  of  his  lust  ?  When  God 
bereaves  his  soul  of  his  Spirit,  there  is,  as  I  may  say,  a  decree 
passed  in  the  court  of  heaven,  in  respect  of  that  soul,  for  liberty 
and  toleration  in  sin.  In  this  sense  there  is  no  distinction  be- 
tween the  evil  of  sin  and  the  evil  of  punishment ;  for  the  evil  of 
sin  is  the  greatest  evil  of  punishment.  If  a  man  possessed  with 
frenzy  should  endeavour  to  drown  or  stab  himself,  and  beins 
forcibly  withheld,  should  fi^ht  and  strive  to  have  his  will ;  coula 
there  be  any  greater  punishment  for  his  fightbg  and  striving. 
than  to  be  delivered  over  to  the  firee  execution  of  his  intended 
mischief?  We  find  the  children  of  Israel  grieving,  and  even 
firetting  God's  Spirit,  in  Ezek.  xvi.  43,  "Thou  hast  fretted  me 
in  all  tiiese  things."  Now  what  course  does  God  take  to  revenge 
himself?  Does  he  threaten  them  with  the  sword,  with  fieimine 
and  desolation  ?  Does  he  give  them  over  as  a  prey  to  their  ene- 
mies, to  be  insulted  over  by  a  bitter  captivity?  No;  but,  what 
is  worse,  that  he  may  inflict  spiritual  judgments,  he  causes  tem- 
poral judgments  to  cease ;  in  verse  42,  "  I  will  make  my  fiiry  to- 
wards thee  to  rest,  and  my  jealousy  shall  depart  from  thee,  and  I 
will  be  quiet,  and  will  be  no  more  angry:"  that  is,  his  anger 
should  grow  to  that  height,  that  it  should  be  too  great  to  be  out- 
wardly expressed:  it  should  bum  inwardly ^  and  so  it  is  much 
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more  dreadful.  Tbe  wind  when  it  breaks  forth^  it  oolj  shakes 
the  trees:  but  when  it  is  pent  up,  and  restrained  within  the 
ground,  it  makes  the  very  earth  shake  and  tremble.  Questionless 
Qiere  is  not  an  expression  in  all  God's  word,  that  does  more  fully 
and  terribly  hold  forth  God's  anger,  than  this  wherein  he  says  he 
will  be  an^  no  more.  It  is  clear  therefore  that  God  cannot 
vindicate  his  honour  by  inflicting  a  ^eater  evil  upon  those  that 
despise  his  Spirit,  than  by  withdrawmg  it.  Then  God  punishes 
the  unjust  man^  in  a  fearful  way,  when  he  inflicts  that  matchless 
turse  in  Rev.  xxii.  11,  and  says,  "He  that  is  unjust,  let  him  be 
unjust  still."  Then  does  he  take  the  sorest  vengeance  of  the  un- 
clean person,  when  be  withdraws  the  pure  motions  of  his  Holy 
Spirit,  and  says,  "  He  that  is  filthy,  let  him  be  filthjr  still."  No 
penalty  for  sin  so  dreadful,  as  a  liberty  to  continue  in  sin. 

(2.)  God  may  vindicate  his  honour  by  clearing  his  injured 
attributes  from  those  aspersions  that  hiiman  mistakes  might 
char^  upon  them :  for  upon  God's  merciful,  patient  continuance 
of  his  Spirit,  afler  long  opposition  made  against  it,  from  the 
facility  of  God's  forbearance,  men  are  prone  to  conceive  other- 
wise of  Grod,  than  is  either  consistent  with  their  duty  or  his 
honour.  But  tiow,  by  thus  withdrawing  of  his  Spirit,  he  does 
eminently  vindicate  and  recover  the  repute  of  his  injured  attri- 
butes, and  of  these  two  especially:  1.  Of  his  wisdom;  2.  Of 
his  mercy. 

1st.  He  vindicates  and  asserts  the  honour  of  his  wisdom.  I 
confess  it  is  downright  atheism  to  deny  God's  wisdom  in  words, 
and  few  will  do  it.  But  corruption  is  apt  to  think  what  atheism 
only  will  avouch.  And  there  is  a  language  of  the  heart  which 
speaks  clear  enough  to  God's  dishonour,  though  not  to  our  hear- 
ing. The  voice  of  it  in  such  a  case  is,  "  How  doth  God  know, 
and  is  there  knowledge  in  the  Most  High?"  Psalm  Ixxiii.  11. 
Is  it  for  God's  wisdom  to  ofler  what  he  knows  will  be  rejected ;  • 
and  to  multiply  his  entreaties,  that  the  sinner  may  only  have  oc- 
casion to  multiply  afli^nts?  Is  it  prudence  to  urge  and  press  a 
man  with  the  continual  ofiers  of  that  thing,  which  we  know  him 
to  be  fully  resolved  for  ever  to  refuse?  Amongst  men  there  is 
none  but  the  covetous  and  the  foolish  that  oflfer  their  gifts  to 
those  who  they  are  sure  will  not  accept  them.  He  that  shall 
give  with  the  same  importunity  that  others  ask,  and  shall  entreat 
men  to  receive  his  favours,  plays  the  beggar  in  the  midst  of  his 
liberality.  Now  as  long  as  the  Spirit  prorogues  his  workings 
after  an  obstinate  resistance  of  them,  so  long  he  only  seeks  and 
sues  for  a  repulse ;  he  courts  an  afiront.  It  is  mercy  at  first  for 
God  to  send  his  Spirit,  but  when  it  is  slighted  it  is  wisdom  to 
revoke  it. 

2dly.  He  vindicates  the  honour  of  his  mercy.  Such  is  the 
vileness  of  men,  that  even  from  mercy  itself  they  take  occasion 
to  bla^heme  mercy.     For  by  thus  presuming  upon  it,  they  do 
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not  SO  much  tliink  or  speak,  as  act  their  blasphemies  aeainst  it. 
He  that  goes  on  to  sin  against  mercy,  he  either  thinks  mat  God 
knows  it  not,  and  so  cannot  punish  him ;  or  that  he  is  of  so  im- 
pregnable a  clemency,  that  he  will  not.  But  as  the  former  of 
these  strikes  at  God's  omniscience,  so  the  latter  at  his  mercy. 
For  this  is  not  properly  mercy,  but  fondness ;  that  is,  an  ir- 
rational mercy;  which  we  cannot  add  to  Grod's  nature,  but  by 
such  additions  we  should  diminish  and  detract  fiom  his  perfection. 

Now  Grod,  by^the  departure,  of  his  Spirit,  vindicates  the 
honour  of  his  mercy;  in  a  double  respect. 

First,  by  showing  that  it  is  noways  inferior,  much  less  con- 
traiy,  to  his  holiness.  God's  attributes  do  not  interfere  nor 
cladi :  the  exercise  of  one  does  not  justle  out  the  odier :  they 
are  at  perfect  agreement:  and  mercy  will  not  enlarge  itself  to 
such  a  pitch  as  holiness  will  not  warrant.  God  will  let  the  re- 
sisters  of  his  Spirit  see,  that  as  he  was  merciful  to  endure  them 
so  long,  so  he  is  too  holy  to  bear  with  them  any  lon^.  For 
during  die  time  of  his  forbearance,  the  repute  of  his  hohness  lies 
at  st^e.  What  glory  did  God  gain  to  his  mercy,  as  it  is  in 
Psalm  1.,  by  bearing  with  "such  as  consented  with  thieves,  as 
were  partakers  with  adulterers,  as  gave  their  mouth  to  slanders 
and  reproaches?"  I  say,  what  glory  did  he  g|ain  in  verse  21, 
"  These  tilings  hast  tliou  done,  and  I  kept  silence,  and  thou 
thoughtest  that  I  was  altogether  such  a  one  as  thyself?"  Here 
we  see,  in  recompenee  of  bis  forbearance,  they  question  his 
righteousness ;  and  from  his  permission  conclude  also  his  appro- 
bation of  their  wickedness. 

Secondly,  God  in  this  vindicates  the  honour  of  his  mercy,  by 
making  it  clear,  that  it  is  not  repugnant  to  his  justice :  nay,  that 
it  is  not  only  not  repugnant  to  it,  but  also  makes  way  for  a 
severer  execution  of  it :  and  from  hence  God  may  be  said,  not  only 
to  be  merciful  because  he  will  be  merciful,  but  because  he  wiu 
be  just.  Mercy  neither  can  nor  will  rescue  an  impenitent  sinner 
from  the  hand  of  justice.  AH  the  time  that  the  infinite  mercy 
of  God  is  striving  and  dealing  with  the  heart  of  an  obstinate 
sinner,  his  justice  is  like  a  sleeping  lion,  ready  to  tear  him  in 
pieces  whensoever  God  shall  awaken  it.  It  is  reported  of 
Dionysius,  that  setting  to  sea  after  he  had  pillaged  a  temple,  and 
having  a  very  prosperous  voyage,  he   cried  out,    O  qu/om  dUs 

filcet  sacrilegium !  How  are  the  gods  pleased  with  sacrilege! 
e  case  of  the  obstinate  sinner  is  not  much  vmlike :  when  men 
in  the  full  pursuit  of  their  sins  find  themselves  yet  followed  by 
the  fresh  gades  of  the  Spirit  blowing  upon  their  hearts,  they  are 
apt  to  conclude,  that  God  will  still  wait  their  leisure,  that  these 
motions  will  be  perpetual,  and  that  therefore  they  may  take  their 
own  time  to  accept  of  those  terms,  that  they  suppose  will  be 
always  offered :  and  consequently  they  will  venture  to  swear 
once  more,  to  wantonize  once  again,  to  take  another  sip  or  twQ 
Vol.  IV.— 59 
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of  tbe  cap  o(  intemperance^  till  die  Spirit  departs  of  a  sudden^ 
and  leaves  diem  in  a  state  of  irrecoverable  hardness  and  perdition. 
As  children  when  they  play  by  the  sea-shore,  they  will  in  sport 
step  a  htde  into  the  water,  and  presently  a  foot  ftitther,  and  A> 
on,  till  the  tide  unexpectedly  comes  and  sweeps  them  away 
beyond  all  possibility  of  return.    As  long  as  an  obdurate  sinner 

>es  cm  resisting  the  Spirit,  even  the  anj^db  of  heaved  <»7  to 
1,  " How  loilig,  O  Loni,  hdly  and  just!"  Where  is  the  ^ory 
of  thy  holiness,  and  thy  zeal  for  thy  justice,  that  thou  dost  thus 
suffer  so  provoking  and  yet  so  contemptible  a  creature  to  malke  a 
progress  in  ids  rebeOion,  to  abuse  thy  grace,  and  to  afiront  ttiy 
l^piiit  ?  Now  the  righteous  God  is  here  even  engaged  to  with- 
draw his  Spirit,  and  to  vindicate  the  honour  of  his  merej  by  die 
exercise  of  his  justice. 

4.   God  withdraws  his  Spirit  upon    resistance,   because  this 

naturally  raises*  in  the  hearts  of  men  an  esteem  and  vahiation  of 

the  Spirit's  workings :  and  die  reason  of  this  is,  beca>ise  in  so 

doing,  men  apparentiy  see  that  God  hims^  puts  an  este^tn  Md 

value  upon  diem,  otherwise  why  should  he  so  si^verely  bereave 

/men  of  them  upon  their  abuse  ?    Were  it  not  a  treasure,   God 

/  would  not  be  so  choice  of  it.     God  riiowed  what  a  value  he  put 

[  upon  his  vineyard,  by  taking  it  from  those  husbandmen  who  had 

misemployed  it    The  great  Grod  is  not  jealous  for  a  trifle.     God 

can  continue  worldly  ridies  to  men,  even  when  they  abuse  them ; 

but  if  a  spiritual  talent  be  misimproved,  it  must  be  taken  away. 

Now  uponf  whatsoever  God   shows  his  esteem,  it  is  natural  ror 

men,   acting  rationally,   to  place  theirs.     Now  the  esteem  that 

the  departure  of  the  Spirit  begets  upon  their  minds,  is  twofold. 

(1.)  An  esteem  of  fear.  For  this,  like  the  rest  of  God^s 
judgments,  is  pana  ad  tmum,  terror  ad  anmes ;  a  puni^ment 
indeed  to  one,  but  a  terror  to  all.  God  in  every  punishment 
does  not  intend  revenge  so  much  as  example.  We  read  how  the 
Spirit  departed  from  Saul;  and  certainly  Grod  designed  it  not 
only  for  a 'judgment  upon  him,  but  also  for  a  document  of  fear 
to  others;  otherwise,  why  do  these  things  stand  upon  elemal 
record  in  scripture  ?  Questionless  the  thought  of  this  would  pot 
a  stop  to  any  sober  sinner;  it  would  give  a  restriction  to  his 
appetite :  ana  if  there  be  any  thing  that  keeps  the  sinner  from 
causmg  the  8piiit  to  depart,  it  is  the  fear  of  his  departure. 
Men  are  usuaUy  ruled  and  instructed  by  thei^  fears.  It  is  th^ 
bei^t  of  spiritual  prudenoe,  to  drarw  caution  from  dabger,  to 
distil  instractioa  frmn  punishments;  and  from  a  serious  conri* 
dentiott  of  the  Spirit's  final  departure  from  others,  td-  sieeure  it 
in  its  s^iode  with  ounselVes. 

(a.)  The  diottg^t  of  diis  begets  in  die  minds  of  the  godly  an 
ei^em  of  l^yfe^  When  diev  shall  know  diat  GodwiUidraws  fab 
Spirit  fitiin  Hie  unworthv  a^usdrs  of  it,  and  vet  continues  it  to 
Ikemtfdvir,  uotividuMMliAg  all  dieir  unwolrdunefls;  if  there  be 
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my  but  Ibe  kait  srai&  of  pious  ingeiraity  in  tlieDiy  tkey  carinol 
but  reflect  upon  wis  distinguishing  love  of  God  with  melting 
returns  of  loye  and  affection.  For  who  is  there,  even  amongil 
the  most  holj  of  men,  but  reflecting  upon  his  own  heart,  must  of 
necessity  confess,  Is  there  not  with  me  also  an  opposition  to  the 
Spirit  as  well  as  in  others  ?  Yet  the  Spirit  has  for  ever  depaited 
m)m  them,  and  still  abides  working  and  striving  with  me. 
Singulaiity  puts  a  value  and  endearment  upim  mercy.  Enjoy* 
ments  that  are  peculiar  are  usually  precious. 

IV.  Application,  s  You  have  heard  that  there  is  a  set  time, 
after  which  the  Spirit,  bemg  resisted,  will  cease  to  strive, 
and  depart:  you  have  also  heard  how  many  ways  it  may  be 
resisted:  and  withal,  the  several  grounds  and  reasons,  why  it 
will  withdiaw  upon  such  xiesistance.  And  now,  what  can  be 
more  seasonable,  than  to  wrap  up  all  in  the  apostle's  own  exhofr- 
tation,  1  Thess.  v.  19,  ^^  Quench  not  the  Spirit."  It  is  clear  there- 
fore that  it  may  be  quenched.  Add  if  so,>4t  will  be  our  prudence 
to  avoid  all  those  courses,  that  may  not  only  quench,  but  even 
cool  it  in  its  workings.    Let  ev^  one  be  as  careful  and  tender  of 

Srieving  the  Spirit,  as  he  would  be  of  ^eving  his  only  and  his 
earest  friend.  Believe  it,  it  is  this  Spirit  alone  that  is  able  to 
stand  by  and  comfort  you  m  all  the  disconsolate  and  dark  pdssbges 
of  your  lives.  When  he  is  ^ne,  who  shall  resdve  aitei  clear  up 
all  the  doubts  of  ocr  misgivmg  and  tremblimg  conscientoes?  who 
shall  subdue  all  our  corruptions?  who  shall  bear  up  dur  d^q>ondiag 
souls  in  the  nudst  of  afflictions?  who  shall  ward  off.  the  force 
jand  fire  of  temptations  ?  Our  own  deceiving  hearts,  an 
alluring  world,  a  tempting  devil,  and  all  the  powers  of  sin  aiuh 
liell  wul  be  let  loose  upon  us:  and,  what  is  the  greatest  miseiy  \ 
of  all,  being  derived  of  the  Spirit,  we  shall  have  nothing  to  ) 
oppose  them;  no  second  to  assist  us.  Be  ready  therefore  to 
entertain  it  in  all  its  motions;  to  cherish  all  its  suggestions: 
•whensoever  it  knocks  at  the  door  of  your  hearts  (as  it  often  does), 
^tand  prepared  to  open  to  it,  and  receive  it  with  joy.  '  When  it 
fpeaks  to  you  in  the  word,  answer^  as  Samuel  did,  "  Speak,  Lord, 
/or  thy  servant  hears."  When  it  seems  to  pull  you  from  siii, 
wd  says,  ^'Do  not  that  abominable  thing  which  my  soul  hates;'' 
draw  back  your  hands  from  the  commission  of  '%  and  do  it  not 
for  a  world.  When  it  enables  you  to  relinquish  and  forsake  soine  t 
sins,  never  rest  tiU  you  have  forsaken  them  all.  -  When  it  raises 
.you  to  the  performance  of  some  good  duties,  still  press  forward 
.to  perfection :  let  every  holy  motion  and  desire  be  improved  into 
a  holy  action :  but  if  you  should  at^  any  time  chance  to  grieve 
or  oppose  him  (as  we  do  all  of  us^  too,  too  frequently),  yet  be 
sure  diat  you  persist  not  in  it,  but  recover  yourselves  by  a  ngeeidj 
and  a  serious  humiliation.  Mourn  over  yOur  diaobedienee,  pray 
fervffiitly  for  an  obe<itot  heait.     Assuredly  you  will 'heMAer 
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find,  that  it  is  better  thus  to  strive  with  God  in  prayer,  than  witli 
the  Spirit  in  his  workings.  Now  as  arguments  to  dissuade  or 
deter  you  fiom  this,  and  withal  to  persuade  and  excite  you  to  the 
former,  take  these  motives. 

1.  Our  resisting  of  the  Spirit  in  his  precepts  and  instmctioiis 
will  certainly  bereave  us  of  his  comforts.    Now  the  office  of  the 
Spirit  consists  in  these  two  great  works,  to  instruct  and  to  com- 
fort.    The  same  Spirit  that  in  John  xvi.  7  is  termed  a  ctrnfoHerj 
in  Uie  13th  verse  is  said  to  be  a  guide  to  "  lead  into  all  truth." 
Wheie  we  must  note,  that  his  comforting  work  always  presujp- 
poses  and  follows  his  work  of  instuction:  jea,  and   it   is  di»- 
pensed  to  men  as  a  reward  for  their  obedience  to  that;  nay, 
before  this  work  pass  upon  the  soul  it  is  not  capable  of  the  other. 
For  the  Spirit  to  pour  in  comfort  to  an  impure  heart,  before  it 
/is  qualified  and  cleansed,  and,  as  it  were,  prepared,  by  its  in- 
/  structing,  convincing  work ;   it  is  as  if  a  physician  should  ad* 
I  minister  cordials  to  a  corrupt,  foul  body:  they  would  do  much 
^  more  hurt  than  good,  tiH  the  ill  humours  are  purged  and  evacu- 
ated.    He  that  will  not  be  reformed  cannot  be  comforted.     God 
has  inseparably  joined  these  two  together,   and  therefore  it  is 
presumption  for  any  to  hope  to  divide  and  put  them  asunder ;  as 
it  is  in  Kom.  xiv.  17,  '^  righteousness  and  joy  in  the  Holy  Ghost" 
/  go  linked  together.     Purity  and  spiritual  joy  are  as  closely  united 
I  as  sin  and  sorrow.      It  is  vain  to  catch  at  one  and  balk  the 
I  other.    He  that  will  not  obey  the  Spirit  as  his  instructoi   shall 
never  enjoy  him  as  his  comforter. 

Now  the  reason  that  such  as  resist  the  Spirit  cannot  enjoy  his 
bomforts  is,  because  this  resistance  is  inconsistent  with  those 
wavs  by  which  the  Spirit  q>eaks  comfort ;  and  these  are  two. 

\1.)  The  Spirit  speaks  comfortably,  by  giving  a  man  to  under- 
stand his  interest  in  Christ,  and  consequently  in  the  love  of  God. 
But  it  is  impossible  for  him  that  resists  the  Spirit  to  be  sure  of 
any  of  these,  inasmuch  as  he  &lls  under  those  qualifications  that 
render  a  man  the  proper  object  of  God's  hatred,  and  totally 
estranged  firom  Christ;  1  John  iii.  6,  "Whosoever  abidetfa  in 
Christ,  sinneth  not :  and  whosoever  sinneth  hath  neither  seen  nor 
known  him."  I  suppose  it  will  be  easily  ^nted,  that  he  who 
acts  in  a  continual  repugnancy  to  God's  Spirit,  by  a  despisal  of 
all  his  holv  motions  and  suggestions,  sins,  and  that  at  a  veiy  hi^ 
^  ^rain ;  and  upon  this  concession,  this  scripture  will  unavoidably 
conclude  him  so  for  unacquainted  with  Christ,  as  neither  to  have 
seen  nor  known  him.  And  can  we  rationaUy  imagine,  that  he 
who  has  neither  seen  nor  known  Christ,  can  have  any  sure 
inter^t  in  him?  He  that  is  interested  in  Christ  is  his  firiend; 
John  XV.  15,  ''  I  call  you  not  servants,  but  friends."  But  he  that 
is  not  so  much  as  an  acquaintance,  cannot  possibly  be  a  fiiend. 
And  for  any  interest  in  God's  love,  he  is  totally  excluded  fiom 
that,  Psalm  xi.  6,  "  The  wicked  his  soul  hateth."    And  such  are 
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an  lesisters  of  God's  Spirit,  wicked  in  the  highest,  90^*  ^ioxi^vy 
and  by  way  of  eminence.  Now  how  can  the  Spirit  convey  com- 
fort to  such  persons?  to  whom,  if  he  reports  the  truth,  as  the 
Spirit  of  truth  can  do  no  otherwise,  he  must  tell  them  that  thev 
are  aliens  to  Christ,  strangers  to  the  covenant,  enemies  to  Goa^ 
haters  of  him,  and  therefore  hated  by  him.  Now  if  these  can 
be  arguments  of  comfort,  then  he  that  resists  God's  Spirit  may 
be  comforted. 

(2.)  The  second  way  by  which  the  Spirit  comforts  a  man,  is 
by  discovering  to  him  that  grace  that  is  within  him :  that  is,  not 
only  by  cleariiig  up  Grod's  love  to  him,  but  also  by  making  him 
see  his  love  to  God.  The  strength  of  this,  as  it  is  an  argument 
of  comfort,  Ues  here.  Because  our  love  to  God  it  is  the  proper 
effect,  and  therefore  the  infallible  sign  of  God's  love  to  us,  which 
is  the  great  basis  and  foundation  of  all  comfort.  We  therefore 
love  because  we  were  first  beloved.  But  can  the  love  of  God 
abide  in  him  who  resists  and  does  despite  to  his  Spirit  ?  Can  any 
one  at  the  same  time  fight  like  an  enemy  and  love  like  a  friend  ? 
The  sinner  cannot  give  any  true  evidence  of  his  love  to  .God, 
inasmuch  as  a  continual  obstinate  resistance  of  the  Spirit  is 
inconsistent  with  grace ;  and  it  implies  a  contradiction  for  any 
one  to  love  God,  and  to  oppose  that  Spirit,  that  is  a  Spirit  of 
love. 

And  thus  it  is  clear,  that  such  as  resist  the  Spirit's  strivings 
cannot  share  in  his  comforts.  And  how  unconceivably  sad  and 
miserable  it  is  to  want  them,  none  know  so  much  as  those  that 
have  wanted  them.  If  God  should  let  loose  all  the  sorest  afflic* 
tions  of  this  life  upon  ^ou,  and  should  awaken  your  consciences 
to  accuse  you,  and  withal  possess  your  guilty  despairing  souls 
with  a  lively  sense  of  his  wrath  for  sin,  and  fill  you  with  the 
terrors  of  hell,  so  that  you  should  even  roar  by  reason  of  the 
disquietness  of  your  hearts,  as  he  had  done  to  some,  and  par- 
ticularly to  David,  you  would  then  know  what  it  is  to  have  the 
Spirit  as  a  comforter.  However,  when  you  come  to  look  death 
in  the  face,  and  are  upon  ]rour  passage  into  eternity,  and  pre* 
sently  to  appear  before  God  in  judgment,  then  you  wiU  prize  the 
comforts  of  the  Spirit.  And  if  you  ever  hope  to  enjoy  them  at 
that  disconsolate  hour,  beware  how  you  resist  his  strivings  now. 

2.  The  second  motive  why  we  should  comply  with  the  Spirit^ 
is,  because  the   resisting  of  it  brings  a  man  under  hardness  of  I 
heart  and  a  reprobate  sense.    Now  a  man  is  then  said  to  be' 
under  a  reprobate  sense,  when  he  has  lost  all  spiritual  feeling ;  so 
that  when  heaven  and  the  joys  thereof  are  displayed  before  him, 
he  is  not  at  all  affected  with  desire ;  when  hell  and  wrath  and 
eternal  misery  are  held  forth  to  him,  he  is  not  moved  with  terror. 
Now  resistmg  of  the  Spirit  brings  this  hardness  upon  the  heart 
two  ways. 

(1  )   By  way  of  natural  causation.    Hardness  of  heart  is  the 
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proper  issae  and  effect  of  this  resistance.  Every  act  of  oppod- 
tion  to  ttie  Spirit  disposes  the  soul  to  resist  it  further.  As  the 
reception  of  one  degree  of  heat  disposes  the  subject  to  receive  the 
second,  and  the  second  the  third,  till  it  arrives  to  the  highest 
And  the  more  frequent  &e  Spirit's  workings  have  been,  the  heart 
grows  more  insensible  and  hard  ;  as  a  path,  by  often  being  trod, 
IS  daily  more  and  more  hardened.  Custom  in  sin  produces  bold- 
ness in  sin  ;  and  we  know  boldness  is  for  the  most  part  grounded 
upon  the  insensibility  of  danger. 

(2.)  This  resistance  brings  hardness  of  heart,  by  waj  of  a 
judicial  curse  from  God.  It  causes  Grod  to  suspend  his  con- 
vincing and  converting  grace ;  whereupon  the  sinner  is  more  and 
more  established  and  confirmed  in  his  sin.  It  is  not  to  be  ques- 
tioned, but  the  hardness  of  Pharaoh's  heart,  at  the  time  of  his 
destruction,  had  in  it  something  of  punishment  as  well  as  mn ; 
and  was  penally  inflicted  upon  him  as  a  judgment  of  his  irrational 
hardness  under  God's  former  judgments.  I  shall  allege  no  more 
examples ;  this  is  sufficient  to  demonstrate  how  dreadful  a  thing 
it  is  to  be  punished  with  a  hard  heart.  It  is  this  alone  (to  say 
no  more  of  it)  that  renders  all  the  means  of  a  man's  salvation 
utterly  ineffectual. 

3.  The  third  motive  is,  because  resisting  of  the  Spirit  puts  a 
•  man  in  the  very  next  disposition  to  the  great  and  unpardonable 
I  sin  against  the  Holy  Ghost.     For  this  dreadful  sin  is  only  a 
.  greater  kind  of  resistance  of  the  Spirit.     And  all  the  foregmng 
acts  of  resistance  are  like  so  many  degrees  and  steps  leading  to 
diis.     For  since  a  man  cannot  presently  and  on  the  sudden  arrive 
to  the  highest  pitch  of  sin,  there  are  required  some  previous  an- 
tecedent dispositions  to  enlarge,  and,  as  it  were,  make  room  in 
the  heart  for  the  admission  of  so  great  a  sin  as  this.     All  former 
oppositions    of    the  Spirit  empty   their  malignity  into  this  one, 
which  virtually   includes  them   all,  as  rivers  empty  themselves 
into  the  sea.     It  is  confessed  a  man  may  fi<equently  oppose  the 
r  Spirit,  and  yet  not  commit  this   great  sin ;  yet  none  ever  com- 
/mitted  this  sin,  but  such  as  had  before  frequently  resisted  the 
I  Spirit.    Some  indeed  make  the  sin  against  the  Holy  Ghost  to 
be  only  a  blasphemous  rejection  of  the  external  objective  testi- 
mony of  the  Spirit,  that  is,  of  his  miracles,  by  which  he  attested 
the  tnith  of  the  gospel,  so  as  to  ascribe  them  to  the  devil.     But 
as  for  a  wilful,  malicious  opposing  of  the  internal  efficient  per- 
suasion of  the  Spirit  upon  the  heart,   they   doubt   whether  the 
nature  of  man  is  capable  of  such  an  act.     Here,  not  to  exclude 
the  former  fit)m  being  the  sin  against  the  Holy  Ghost,  certain  it 
is,  that  the  general  judgments  of  divines  do  agree  in  the  latter. 
And  Heb.  vi.  4 — 6  seems  not  obscurely  to  evince  Ae  same. 
r     And  thus  you  have  seen  that  way  marked  out  before  you  that 
I  leads  to  the  sin  against  the  Holy  Ghost.      Therefore  it  nearly 
\  concerns  all  resisters  of  the  Spirit  to  bethink  themselves  whither 
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tbey  are  going,  and  to  beware  that  they  do  not  slide  into  that 
that  is  unparcbnable.  It  is  wisdom  timely  to  depart  from  your 
sbs,  before  the  Spirit  finally  departs  from  you.  1  hope  there  is 
none  here,  that  either  has  or  ever  shall  commit  this  great  sin; 
yet  consider  (which  certainly  is  terror  enough  to  a  considering 
mind)  that  if  you  go  on,  and  still  proceed  to  resist  the  Spirit,  it 
is  possible  that  you  may.  And  in  things  that  concern  the  eyer- 
lasting  ruin  of  an  inmiortal  soul,  rmferum  est  posse  si  velis.  It  is 
a  miserable  and  a  dangerous  thing  to  be  able  eternally  to  undo 
yourselves  if  you  will.  A^erefbre  I  should  now  entreat  and 
advise  all,  as  they  desire  the  comforts  of  the  Spirit,  as  they 
tender  the  good  of  their  precious,  never-dying  souls,  as  they  wish 
the  unspeakable  satisfaction  of  a  peaceable  conscience,  as  they 
hope  to  enjoy  the  refreshing  sense  of  God's  love  here,  and  to 
behold  his  face  with  joy  hereafter,  that  they  would  forbear  to 
resist  the  strivings  of  the  Spirit;  for  if  we  still  go  on  further 
and  further,  till  we  come  to  resist  him  so  far,  he  vnJl  then  seal 
and  fit  us  for  wrath  and  judgment  in  this  world,  and  then  actu« 
ally  deliver  us  up  to  it  in  Uie  next. 
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SERMON  XXXII. 

THE    DIFFERENCE    BETWEEN    A    SAVING    AND    A    PHARISAICAL 

RIGHTEOUSNESS. 

Matthew  v.  20. 

For  I  say  wfiio  ycu^  That  unless  your  righteousness  exceed  the 
righteousness  of  the  scribes  and  pharisees^  ye  shall  in  no  case  enter 
uSo  the  kingdom  of  heaven. 

We  have  here  the  great  doctor  of  souls  in  his  sermon  upon 
die  mounts  applying  himself  to  the  great  business  of  souls,  their 
eternal  happiness  and  salvation;  a  thing  aimed  at  bv  all,  but 
attained  by  few.  And  since  there  can  be  no  rational  direction 
to  the  end,  but  what  is  laid  in  the  prescription  of  the  means,  he 
shows  them  the  most  effectual  course  of  arriving  to  this  happi- 
ness that  is  imaginable ;  and  that  is,  pardy  by  discovering  those 
ways  and  means  by  which  men  come  to  miss  of  salvation ;  and 
partly  by  declanng  those  other  ways  by  which  alone  it  is  to  be 
attained.  First  he  shows  them  how  it  cannot  be  acquired ;  and 
secondly  how  it  may.  It  cannot  be  attained  by  the  nghteousness 
of  the  scribes  and  pharisees ;  it  may  be  attained  by  such  a  one 
as  does  exceed  it. 

In  order  to  the  understanding  of  the  words,  I  must  premise 
some  short  explication  of  these  three  things. 
First,  Who  and  what  these  scribes  and  pharisees  were. 
Secondly,  What  is  here  meant  by  "  righteousness." 
Thirdly  and  lastly.  What  by  "  the  kingdom  of  heaven." 
And  first  for  the  first,  who  these  scnbes  and  pharisees  were. 
It  would  be  both  tedious,  and  as  to  our  present  business  super- 
fluous, to  discourse  exactly  of  the  original  and  ways  of  the  seve- 
ral sects  that  about  the  time  of  our  Saviour  infested  the  Jewish 
church;  such  as  were  the   Sadducees,  Pharisees,  Essenes,   and 
Herodians.     Let  it  sufiSce   us  therefore  to  consider  so  much  of 
them,  as  may  contribute   to  the  clearing  of  the  text ;  which  is, 
that  these  pharisees  were   a  powerful  ruling  sect  amongst  the 
Jews,  professing  and  pretending  to  a  greater  sanctity  of  life  and 
purity  of  doctrine  than   any  others.     Upon  which  account  they 
gave  denomination  to  their  sect  firom  pkarashj  a  word  importing 
separation ;  as  that  they  were  men  who  had  sequestered  and  set 
apart  themselves   to  the   study  and   pursuit   of  a  more  sublime 
piety  and  strictness  of  life  than  the  rest  of  mankind  ;  as  also  such 
as  gave  the  best  interpretations  of  the  Mosaic  law,  not  only  ex* 
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pounding,  but  also  correcting  and  pcTfecting  it  where  it  was  de- 
fective. 

In  which  respect  they  strack  in  with  the  scribes.  For  pharisee 
is  the  name  of  a  sect,  scribe  of  an  office ;  and  signifies  as  much 
as  a  doctor  J  one  whose  employment  it  was  to  interpret  and  ex- 
pound the  law  to  the  people  m  their  synagogues.  So  that  in 
short  the  scribes  and  pharisees  amongst  the  Jews  were  such  as 
owned  themselves  for  die  strictest  livers  and  the  best  teachers  in 
the  world. 

The  second  thing  to  be  explained,  is  what  our  Saviour  here 
means  by  '^  righteousness."  llie  word  may  have  a  twofold  accep- 
tion.  1.  It  may  import  a  righteousness  of  doctrine;  such  a 
one  as  is  to  be  the  rule  and  measure  of  the  righteousness  of  our 
actions.  2.  It  may  import  a  righteousness  in  point  of  practice ; 
that  is,  such  a  one  as  denominates  a  man  just  or  righteous ;  as 
&e  former  properly  denominates  a  man  only  sound  or  orthodox. 

And  now,  according  to  these  two  senses,  as  righteousness  is 
twice  mentioned  in  the  text ;  so  it  is  first  mentioned  in  one  sense, 
and  then  in  the  other. 

The  righteousness  called  by  our  Saviour  "  the  righteousness  of 
the  pharisees"  signifies  the  righteousniess  taught  by  the  pharisees, 
which  is  manifest  from  the  whole  drift  of  the  chapter.  In  all 
which  throughout,  it  is  evidently  Christ's  design  to  oppose  the 
purity  of  his  doctrine  in  the  clear  exposition  of  the  law,  to  the 
corrupt  and  pernicious  expositions  that  the  pharisees  gave  of  the 
same. 

But  then  the  other  ri^teousness  called  by  our  Saviour  "  your 
righteousness"  imports  a  righteousness  of  practice,  a  pious  life, 
or  a  course  of  evangelical  obedience.  So  that  the  sense  of  our 
Saviour's  words  taken  more  at  large  runs  thus.  Unless  you 
pursue  and  live  up  to  a  greater  measure  of  piety  than  what  the 
scribes  and  pharisees  teach  and  prescribe  you  in  their  perverse 
and  superficial  glosses  upon  the  law  of  Moses,  you  will  find  it 
infinitely  short  and  insufficient  to  bring  you  to  heaven.  Your 
lives  must  outdo  your  lessons.  You  must  step  further,  and  bid 
higher,  or  you  will  never  reach  the  price  and  purchase  of  a 
glorious  immortality. 

llie  third  and  last  thing  to  be  explained,  is  what  our  Saviour 
here  means  by  ^^  the  kin^om  of  heaven."  For  there  are  three 
several  significations  of  it  m  scripture. 

1.  It  IS  taken  for  the  state  and  economy  of  the  church  under 
Christianity,  opposed  to  the  Jewish  and  Mosaic  economy;  in 
which  sense  that  known  speech  both  of  John  the  Baptist  and  of 
our  Saviour  is  to  be  understood,  in  which  they  told  the  world, 
that  "the  kingdom  of  heaven  was  at  hand;"  that  is,  that  the 
Mosaic  dispensation  was  then  ready  to  expire  and  cease,  and  that 
of  the  Messiah  to  take  place. 

2.'  It  is  sometimes  taken  for  the  kingdom  of  grace,  by  whidi 
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Christ  rules  ia  tlie  hearts,  of  m^.  la  which  seiqie  those  words 
of  his  to  the  young  man  are  to  be  understood  in  Mark  xil.  34, 
^^  Thou  art  not  &r  from  the  kingdom  of  God."  That  is,  thou 
art  not  far  .from  such  a  firame  and  disposition  of  spirit,  as  fits  a 
man  to  be  my  disciple  and  subject,  and  so  brings  him  uader  the 
spiritual  rule  of  my  sceptre. 

3.  And  lastly,  it  is  taken  for  the  kingdom  of  glory,  which  is 
the  prime  and  most  eminent  acception  of  it;  and  which  I  con- 
ceive is  intended  here ;  though  I  deny  not  but  some  would  have 
it  expounded  in  the  first  of  these  three  senses.  But  besides  that 
the  natural  aspect  of  the  phrase  seems  to  favour  this  interpre- 
tation, the  word  ^^  entering  into"  mi^ch  more  easily  denoting  a 
passage  into  another  place,  than  merely  into  another  state  or 
condition;  the  same  is  yet  further  evident  from  hence,  that  an 
entrance  into  the  kingdom  of  heaven  is  here  exhibited  as  the  end 
and  reward  that  men  propose  to  themselves  as  attainable  by  the 
righteousness  of  their  lives ;  and  consequendy  to  commence  upon 
the  e](piration  of  them,  which  therefore  can  be  nothing  else  out 
a  state  of  blessedness  in  another  world. 

These  thing^  premised  by  way  of  explication,  we  may  take  the 
entire  sense  of  the  words  in  these  three  propositions. 

1st  That  a  righteousness  is  absolutely  necessanr  to  the  attain- 
ment of  salvation.  Which  is  an  assertion  of  such  self-evidence,  and 
so  universally  granted  by  all,  in  appearance  at  least,  diat  to  cast 
any  remark  upon  it  might  at  most  seem  ridiculous,  did  not  so 
many  in  the  world  contradict  their  profession  by  their  practice ; 
and  while  they  own  designs  for  heaven,  jret  inde^  live  and  act  as 
if  thev  were  candidates  of  hell,  and  probationers  for  damnation. 

2dly.  As  a  righteousness  is  necessary,  so  every  degree  of  righ- 
teousness is  not  sufficient  to  entide  the  soul  to  eternal  happiness. 
It  must  be  such  a  one  as  exceeds,  such  a  one  as  stands  upon  higher 
ground  than  that  which  usually  shows  itself  in  the  lives  and  con- 
versation of  the  generality  of  mankind. 

3dly.  And  more  particularly,  that  righteousness  that  saves  and 
lets  a  man  into, the. kmgdom  of  heaven,  must  far  surpass  the  best 
and  the  ^eatest  righteousness  of  the  most  refined  and  glistering 
hypocrite  in  the  world.  Which  proposition,  as  virtually  contain- 
iiig  in  it  both  the  former,  shall  be  the  subject  of  the  following 
discourse.  And  the  prosecution  of  it  shall  lie  in  these  three 
things.  - 

I.  To  show  the  defects  of  the  hypocrite's  righteousness,  here 
expressed  bv  '^the  righteousness  of  the  scribes  and  pharisees,*' 
and  declared  for  such  a  one  as  cannot  save. 

II.  To  show  those  perfections  and  conditions  by  which  the 
nghteousness  that  saves  and  brings  to  heaven  does  transcend  and 
surpass  this. 

III.  And  lasdv,  to  show  the  grounds  and  reason  of  the  neces- 
sity of  such  a  righteousness  in  order  to  a  man's  salvation. 
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L  And  firat)  for  Ac  Af^teti  of  the  h/pocrUkal^  fhmim€al  righ- 
ieoutnes^^  we  may  reckon  several. 

1.  As  firsty  that  it  consisted  chiefly  in  the  eztemal  .actions  of 
duty;  never  taking  care  of  the  inward  deportment  of  the  soul, 
in  the  regulation  of  its  thoughts,  wishes,  and  afiections ;  in  the 
due  composure  of  which  consists  the  very  spirit  and  vital  part  of 
religion.  The  pharisees  taught  the  Jews  ^at  he  who  imbrued 
not  his  hand  in  his  brother's  Uood  was. no  murderer,  and  that  he 
who  defiled  not  his  neighbour's  bed  could  not  be  charged,  wilh  a 
violation  of  that  command  that  forbad  adultery.  So  uia£  it  seems, 
according  to  them,  a  man  mi^t  innocendy  bum  with  malice  and' 
revenge,  lustful  and  impure  thoughts,  so  long  as  he  coukl  keep 
the  furnace  stopped,  and  prevent  diem  from  breaking  forth  and* 
raging  in  gross  outward  commissions.  Thus,  as  our  Saviour  tcid. 
them,  maung  clean  the  outside  of  the  platter,  and  smoothing  the 
surface  of  their  behaviour,  while  their  inward  parts  were  fuU  of 
all  noisomeness,  filth,  and  abomination.  The  hypocrite  and  the 
pharisee,  like  some  beasts,  are  only  valuable  for  their  skin  and 
their  fine  colours:  so  that  after  all  their  flourishes  of  an  outward 
dissembled  piety,  all  those  shows  of  abstinence  and  severity,  by 
which  they  amuse  the  eyes  of  the  easy  credulous  world,  we  can- 
not  say  properly  of  any  one  of  them,  that  he  is  a  good  man,  but 
only  a  good  sight ;  and  that  too,  because  we  cannot  see  all  of  him. 

Such  persons  are  not  the  temples  or  habitations,  but  the  sepuU 
chres  of  piety ;  and  we  know  that  when  we  have  seen  a  sepulchre, 
we  have  had  the  best  of  it:  for  there  is  none  so  ill  a  friend  to  his 
other  senses,  as  to  search  or  look  into  it  any  further.  The  pha- 
risees were  thought  and  accounted  bv  the  deluded  vulgar  the 
greatest  heroes  in  piety,  the  hiriiest  ana  most  advanced  proficients 
in  the  school  of  religion,  of  aU  others  whatsoever ;  so  that  at  the 
same  time  they  were  both  the  glory  and  the  reproach  of  the  rest 
of  their  brethren  the  Jews,  whom  they  seemed  to  obscure,  and 
even  to  upbraid,  by  their  vast  transcenaency  in  the  ways  of  sanc- 
tity and  devotion.:  and  yet  our  Saviour  gives  you  the  very  ori-* 
ginal  and  spring-head  of  all  those  shining  performances,  in  Matt, 
xxiii.  6,  where  he  tells  you,  that  "  all  their  works  they  did  to  be 
seen  of  men."  It  was  the  eye  of  the  world  that  they  courted, 
and  not  the  eye  of  heaven  that  they  feared.  Otherwise,  surely 
they  would  have  thought  themselves  responsible  for  all  the  vi£> 
lany  and  hypocrisy  of  their  hearts;  for  aU  their  bosom-cabinei> 
concealed  impurities ;  since  all  these  were  as  open  to  the  eye  of - 
God's  searching  omniscience,  and  as  odious  to  the  pure  eye  of 
his  holiness,  as  murders  or  robberies  committed  in  the  face  of  the 
sun,  and  revenged  upon  the  actors  of  them  by  the  hand  of  public 
justice. 

And  where  these  were  cherished  by  the  inward  affections  and 
approbations  of  the  heart,  demure  looks,  long  prayers,  and  en« 
laiging  of  phylacteries,  were  but  pitiful,  thin  arts  to  recommend 
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fhem  to  tiie  acceptance  of  tbat  God,  who  looks  throagfa  appear- 
ances, and  pierces  into  the  heart,  and  ransacks  the  rery  bowels 
and  entrails  of  the  soul,  rating  all  oar  services  according  to  the 
frame  and  temper  of  that.  For  being  a  spirit,  he  jud^  like  a 
spirit,  and  cannot  be  put  off  with  dress  and  dissimulation,  paint 
and  varnish ;  and  the  fairest  outward  actions  of  duty,  not  spring- 
ing from  an  inward  principle  of  piety,  are  no  better  in  the  si^t 
of  him,  who  abominates  nothing  more  than  a  foul  heart  couched 
under  a  fair  behaviour. 

2.  A  second  fault  and  flaw  in  this  righteousness  was,  that  it 
was  partial  and  imperfect,  not  extending  itself  equally  to  all 
God's  commands :  some  of  which  the  pharisees  accounted  great 
ones,  and  accordingly  laid  some  stress  upon  the  observation  of 
them;  but  some  again  they  accounted  but  litde  ones,  and  so 
styled  them  in  their  common  phrase,  and  show  as  little  regard  to 
them  in  their  practice. 

Which  defect,  as  it  was  eminent  in  them,  so  it  is  also  common 
to  every  hypocrite  in  the  world,  who  never  comes  up  roundly  to 
the  whole  compass  of  his  duty,  even  then  when  he  makes  die 
most  pompous  show ;  but  singles  out  some  certain  parts,  which 
perhaps  suit  best  with  his  occasions,  and  least  thwart  his  corrup- 
tions, leaving  the  rest  to  those  who  may  like  them  better.  As 
the  proud  or  unclean  person  may  be  liberal  and  charitable  to  the 
poor,  frequent  in  the  service  of  God,  abhor  a  lie  or  a  treacherous 
action,  with  many  other  the  like  duties,  that  do  not  directly 
grate  upon  the  darling  sin  that  he  is  tender  of:  but  what  says  he 
all  this  time  to  those  precepts  thrft  charge  his  pride  and  his  un* 
cleanness  ?  God  calls  upon  him  to  be  humble  as  well  as  charitBible, 
to  be  pure  and  chaste,  as  well  as  devout:  nor  will  it  suffice  him 
to  chop  and  change  one  duty  for  another ;  he  cannot  clear  his 
debts,  by  paying  part  of  the  great  sum  he  owes.  The  obligation 
of  the  law  is  universal  and  uniform,  and  carries  an  equal  aspect 
to  every  instance  of  religion  l^ng  within  the  compass  of  its  com* 
mand.  Upon  which  account  it  is  said,  James  ii.  10,  that  ^^  he 
that  offends  in  one  is  guilty  of  all."  For  by  so  doing  he  breaks 
tiie  whole  chain  of  duty,  which  is  as  really  broken  and  divided, 
by  the  breach  of  one  link,  as  if  every  one  of  them  was  taken 
asunder.  Nor  is  it  otherwise  in  the  laws  of  men.  For  surely 
he  that  is  convict  of  murder,  has  no  cause  to  excuse  that  vio- 
lation of  the  law  upon  this  account,  that  he  is  no  thief  or  traitor: 
the  law  is  as  really,  though  not  as  broadly  violated,  by  one  trans- 
gression, as  by  a  thousand;  and  whosoever  lives,  and  allows 
himself  in  the  constant  neglect  of  any  one  of  Christ's  commands, 
and  expects  to  be  saved  upon  the  stock  of  his  obedience  to  the 
rest  of  them  (though  even  the  supposition  of  such  an  obedience 
is  absolutely  impossible),  that  man  has  a  hope  altogether  as  ab- 
surd, sottish,  and  ridiculous,  in  reference  to  bis  future  salvation, 
as  if  in  the  forementioned  case  a  convict  murderer  should  think 
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to  escape  the  sentence  and  execution  of  deadi,  by  pleadbg  that 
he  neyer  broke  qpen  a  house,  nor  conspired  the  death  of  his 
prince,  or  bore  his  share  in  a  public  rebellion :  how  would  ereiy 
one  hiss  and  explode  such  a  defence ! 

David  knew  that  there  was  no  building  any  solid  confidence 
upon  a  parcelled,  curtailed  obedience ;  and  therefore  he  states  his 
hope  upon  such  a  one* as  was  entire  and  universal;  Psalm  cxix. 
6,  '^  Then  shall  I  not  be  ashamed,  when  I  hare  reroect  to  all  thy 
commandments."  Every  disappointment  certainly  draws  after 
it  a  shame :  and  whosoever  hopes  to  stand  before  God's  tribunal 
in  the  stren^  of  a  righteousness  maimed  in  any  one  integral 
part  of  it,  will  have  a  defeat  and  a  disappointment  cast  upon  his 
greatest  expectation  and  his  highest  concernment;  he  wiU  be 
mrched  in  that  that  admits  of  no  after-game  or  reparation. 

Giod  exacts  of  every  soul  that  looks  to  enter  into  the  kingdom  of 
heaven  a  perfect  righteousness ;  perfect,  I  say,  with  a  perfection  of 
sincerity,  which  is  a  perfection  of  parts,  though  not  of  degrees: 
that  is,  there  is  no  one  grace  or  virtue  but  a  Christian  must  have 
it  before  he  can  be  saved :  thourii  such  is  the  present  state  of  human 
infirmity,  that  he  caimot  in  this  life  attain  to  the  highest  degree  of 
that  virtue.  But  as  an  infant  is  a  man,  because  he  has  all  the  parts 
of  a  roan,  though  he  has  them  not  in  that  bulk  and  strength  that 
those  have  who  are  grown  up  ;  so  he  is  righteous  and  sincere,  who 
performs  every  divine  precept,  omitting  no  one  of  them,  though  his 

! performances  have  not  that  perfection  and  exactness  that  is  to  be 
bund  in  the  obedience  of  a  person  glorified  and  made  perfect* 
However,  still  we  see  that  umversality  is  required,  and  an  equal 
compliance  with  all  the  divine  precepts.  For  as  it  is  not  a  hand- 
some eye,  a  handsome  hand,  or  a  handsome  leg,  but  a  universal 
mimietry,  and  just  proportion  of  all  the  members  and  features  of 
the  body,  that  makes  a  handsome  man ;  so  neither  is  it  the  practice 
of  this  or  that  virtue,  but  an  entire  complexion  of  all,  that  must 
render  and  denominate  a  man  ri^teous  in  the  sight  of  God.  And 
therefore  it  was  infinite  folly  in  the  pharisees  to  be  exact  in  other 
things,  even  to  the  tithing  of  rue  and  cummin,  and  in  the  mean  time 
to  lop  off  the  force  and  design  of  a  grand  precept  of  the  law,  by 
allowing  men  in  some  cases  not  to  pay  honour  to  their  parents ;  as 
we  read  in  Mark  vii.  10 — 13,  makuig  it  a  dairmable  sin,  forsooth^ 
to  deprive  the  priest  of  a  sallad,  but  a  very  aUowable  thing  to  suffer 
a  parent  to  starve  with  hunger.  Biit  when  such  a  deluded  wretch 
shall  brave  up  his  accounts  to  God,  ^^  that  he  prayed  often,  fested 
twice  a  week,  payed  tithe  of  all  that  he  had  ;"  what  will  he  answer, 
when  God  shall  reply  upon  him.  Ay,  but  fiiend,  what  have  you  done 
for  your  distressed  fether  and  mother  ?  Your  bowels  have  been  shut 
up  to  your  nearest  kindred,  and  you  have  not  relieved  the  poor, 
thou^  recommended  with  the  dearest  relation.  Then  he  will  find 
diat  the  performance  of  one  duty  can  be  no  rec(»npence  for  th* 
omission  of  another « 
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JMtea  shoiild  measuTe  their  ri^hBfeeoin&ew  by  the  extent    of 

Christ's  satisfbction  for  sin,  which  was  &r  fiom  being  partial  or 
imperfeet;  it  grasped  and  comprehended  all  &e  sms  that  either 
were  or  could  be  committed.     And  if,  in  the  apj^ation  of  this 


erer  into  endless  perdition. 

Let  a  man  therefore  show  me  any  one  part  of  the  law,  for  the 
transgression  of  which  Christ  did  not  died  his  blood ;  and  for 
the  pardon  of  which  the  merits  of  that  blood  must  not  be  im- 
puted to  him,  if  erer  it  is  pardoned ;  and  I  will  giant,  that  in 
the  general  rules  and  obligations  of  obedience,  that  part  of  die 
law  admits  of  an  excepticmj  and  consequently  obliges  not  his 
practice :  but  Christ  knew  full  weU  how  inq^eifect  a  Saviour  and 
kedeemer  the  woild  would  have  found  him,  had  he  not  paid  a 
price  to  divine  justice  for  eveiy  even  die  least  and  most  despised 
deviation  from  die  law.  One  peccadillo,  as  some  phmse  it,  if  not 
satisfied  for,  had  been  enou^  to  crack  and  confound  the  whole 
system  of  die  creation,  and  to  have  lodged  the  whole  mass  of 
mankind  eternally  in  the  bottomless  pit 

From  aH  which  it  appears,  that  the  partial,  manded  obedience 
that  the  hypocrite  or  the  pharisee  pays  to  the  divine  precepts, 
can  entitle  him  to  no  ri^t  of  entrance  into  the  kingdom  of 
heaven :  there  is  no  coming  thither  with  a  piece  of  a  wedding 
garment,  with  the  ra^ed  robe  of  a  half  and  a  curtailed  righteous- 
ness:  and  the  righteousness  of  the  most  eminent  unceseniirate 
professor  amounts  to  no  more,  who  is  never  so  clear  imd  entire 
in  duty,  bat  that  he  has  his  reserves,  his  allowances,  and  exempt 
tions  fiom  some  severe,  troublesome  precept  or  other,  that  he  is 
resolved  to  diroense  with  himself  in  the  observuice  of';  as  never 
worshipping  God  but  with  a  proviso,  diat  he  may  still  bow  in 
die  house  ci  his  beloved  Rimmon. 

3.  The  third  defect  of  this  phaibaical,  unsound  righteousness  is, 
that  it  is  legal ;  that  is,  such  a  one  as-  expects  to  win  heaven  upon 
the  strength  of  itself  and  its  own  worth.  Which  opinion  alone 
were  enough  to  embase  the  very  righteousness  of  angels  in  the 
si^t  of  Gtod  so  &r,  as  to  render  it  not  only  vain,  but  odious; 
and  to  turn  the  best  of  sacrificeff  into  the  worst  of  sins.  It  is  an 
aflfont  to  mercy  for  any  one  to  pretend  merit.  It  is  to  pull 
Christ  down  fiKim  the  cross,  to  degrade  him  from  his  mediakHship ; 
and,  in  a  word,  to  nullify  and  evacuate  the  whole  work  of  man's 
redemption.  For  as  St  Paul  argues  most  irtefragably^  tf 
righteousness  is  by  die  law,  then  is  Christ  dead  in  vain:  sinee* 
upon  diis  suppMtiott  diere  can  be  iko  necessity  of  -Christ  or 
Christianity;  and  the  gospel  itself  w^re  but  a  needlesa  and  i 
•Mperflnous  thing ;  for  it  is  but  for  a- man  to  set  up  and*  traffic 
for  heaven  upon  his  own  stock ;  and  to  say  to  himsel^^  '^^^i-^mH 
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do  this  and  Iit^  ;  hit  (ywn  ann  shall  bring  aalyailion  to  me,  and 
my  righteoosness  shall  uphold  me.*^ 

But  who  art  ttioa,  O  vain  man,  that  durst  reason  tiius  about 
thy  eternal  state  ?  -when  if  God  should  enter  into  judgment  -with 
the  best  of  his  servants,  '^no  flesh  living  could  be  jusmed  in  his 
si^t  :^  a  sight  thi^  endures  not  the  least  unpardoned,  unremitted 
transgression;  that  ^^ charges  the  very  angels  with  folly."  So 
infinitely  exact,  searching,  and  spiritual,  is  the  eye  of  divine 
justice,  and  so  vastly  great  isihe  prize  of  glory  that  we  run  for, 
so  much  higher  and  more  valuable  than  our  choicest  and  most 
elaborate  performances ! 

And  can  we  think  then,  ihat  a  few  broken  ptayers,  a  few 
deeds  of  charity,  a  few  fastings,  and  abstinences,  and  restraints 
of  our  appetites,  will  cariy  in  them  such  a  commanding,  con* 
trolling  value,  as  to  bear  us  through  God's  tribunal,  and  to  make 
the  doors  of  heaven  fly  open  before  us,  that  we  may  even  with 
the  confidence  of  'purchasers  enter  and  take  possession  of  the 
mansions  of  glory  ?  Some  perhaps  may  think  so,  who  suppose 
they  can  never  think  too  well  of  themselves. 

fiut  as  arrogant  as  such  a  thought  is,  its  arrogance  is  not 
greater  than  its  absurdity.  For  as  Job  says,  ^^  Who  can  brine  a 
clean  thing  out  of  an  unclean  ?"  And  as  our  Saviour,  ^^  Who 
can  gather  figs  from  thistles?"  or  the  grapes  of  a  perfect 
righteousness  from  the  briers  and  thorns  Si  a  corrupt  and  de^ 

f generate  nature?  Since  die  ruin  of  our  faculties  by  original  sin, 
et  the  devoutest  and  the  sincerest  Christian  in  die  world  bring 
me  the  best  and  the  exactest  duty  diat  ever  he  performed,  and 
let  him  sift,  examine,  and  compare  it  to  the  rigid  measures  of  the 
law,  and  the  holiness  of  the  divine  nature,  and  then  let  Um 
v^ture  the  whole  issue  of  his  eternal  happiness  upon  it  if  he 
dares.  Did  men  consider  how  manty  things  go  to  the  making 
of  an  action  perfectly  good,  and  how  many  such  good  actions 
are  required  to  integrate  and  perfect  a  legal  righteousness;  it 
were  impossible  for  them  to  reflect  with  any  fondness  upon 
the  very  best  of  their  services,  which  are  always  allayed  witfi 
such  mixtures  of  weakness  and  imperfection. 

And  therefore  let  not  any  pharisee  be  too  Confident;:  for  be 
his  righteousness  what  it  wiU,  yet  if  he  hopes  to  justify  himself 
by  it,  he  will  find  that  persons  justified  in  this  manner  are  never 
norified.  Men  may  sauit  themselves  as  they  please,  but  if  they 
have  nothing  to  read  dieir  saintship  in  but  their  own  rubric,  they 
may  chance  to  find  themselves  condemned  in  heaven,  after  they 
have  been  canonized  on  earth. 

And  thus  I  have  shown  the  three  great  defects  cleaving  to  thfe 
righteousness  of  ttie  pharisee,  who  is  here  represented  as  the 
grand  exemplat  and  'Standard  of  hypocrisy ;  all  hypocrites  more 
or  less  paitaJdng  of  both- the  nature  and  defects  of  the  pharisaical 
ng^Kteouanesti  :  And  if  we  now  gtant^  as  widi  great  trctii  uA 
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readiness  we  may,  that  the  pharisee  or  hypocrite  ma^  live  up  to 
such  glorious  externals  and  visible  shows  of  religion,  as  to 
astoni^  the  world  with  an  admiration  of  his  sanctity ;  so  that  in 
the  judgment  and  vogue  of  all,  he  shall  stand  heir  apparent  to  a 
crown  of  glory  and  immortality ;  which  yet  in  reality  and  truth 
he  has  no  more  title  to,  than  he  who  acts  the  part  of  a  king  upon 
the  stage  has  a  claim  to  a  sceptre  or  a  kingdom^,  then  what  judg- 
ment can  we  pass  upon  the  generality  of  men  that  wear  the 
name  of  Christians,  and  upon  that  account  seem  big  with  expec- 
tations of  a  glorious  eternity,  yet  are  as  much  short  of  a  Phari- 
saical righteousness,  as  that  is  short  of  sincerity?  Alas!  they  are 
not  arrived  so  far  as  to  approve  themselves  to  the  eye  of  the 
world,  so  far  as  to  appear  godly,  or  so  much  as  to  be  mistaken  for 
religious.  But  by  an  open  sensuality  and  pro&neness,  their 
behaviour  seems  a  constant  defiance  of  heaven,  and  a  confutation 
of  their  religion.  It  were  worth  the  knowing  by  what  reason- 
ings and  discourses  such  men  support  their  mmds  and  reconcile 
their  future  hopes  to  their  present  practices :  for  if  he,  whom  the 
world  judges  a  saint,  mBj  yet  be  in  the  sail  of  bitterness"  and 
"  a  son  of  perdition,"  is  it  possible  that  such  a  one,  whose  actions 
proclaim  him  even  to  the  world  for  a  reprobate  and  a  castaway, 
should  yet  indeed  be  a  pious  and  a  sincere  person?  No, 
assuredly ;  for  though  the  piety  of  a  man's  outward  actions  may 
very  well  consist  with  the  vilfany  of  his  heart,  yet  it  is  impossi- 
ble, on  the  other  hand,  for  a  life  outwardly  bad  to  be  consistent 
with  a  heart  inwardly  ^ood ;  and  those  that  set  forth  for  heaven 
in  the  contrary  persuasion  and  principle,  when  they  meet  with 
hell  in  their  journey's  end,  will  find  that  they  missed  of  their 
way. 

And  thus  much  for  the  first  thing,  which  was  to  show  the 
defects  of  the  hypocritical,  pharisaicd  righteousness.  I  proceed 
now  to 

n.  The  second,  which  is  to  show  those  petfections  and  qualities 
by  which  the  righteousness  that  saves  and  Mngs  to  heaven  does 
transcend  and  surpass  that.  Many  might  be  recounted,  but  I 
shall  insist  upon  four  especially. 

1.  As  first,  that  it  is  entirely  the  same  whether  the  eye  of  man 
see  it  or  see  it  not.  It  can  do  its  alms  where  there  is  no  trum- 
pet to  sound  before  it,  and  pray  fervently  where  there  is  no 
spectator  to  applaud  it.  It  finds  the  same  enlargements  and 
ffowings  of  afifection  when  it  pours  forth  itself  before  God  in 
private,  as  when  it  bends  the  knee  in  the  solemn  resorts  of  the 
multitude,  and  the  face  of  the  synagogue.  It  is  contented,  that 
the  eye  of  Omniscience  is  upon  it,  and  that  it  is  observed  by  him 
who  sees  in  secret,  as  scorning  to  move  upon  the  inferior  motives 
of  popular  notice  and  observation.  For  it  acts  by  a  principle  that 
holds  no  intercourse  with  the  world,  even  the  pure  abstracted 
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Ian  of  God,  -wUeh  woM  be  as  actiye  and  apenAre^  if  there 
^v«re  no  otber  peiaon  tn  die  world  but  hiin  alone  in  whoae  breast 
it  ia.  And  therefore  there  ia  no  external  inteteat  that  can  bear 
anyabare  in  tbe  heat  and  activity  of  such  a  one's  derotion.  It 
needs  no  companj  to  keep  it  warm.  For  he  transacts  with  God, 
and  with  God  akme :  so  that  if  he  can  be  heard  aboTe,  he  cares 
net  whedier  or  no  he  is  seen  here  bdow. 

But  it  is  vmch  odierwise  with  the  hypocrite;  his  devotion 
erowscold,  if  not  warmed  with  the  crowd  and  the  throne.  He 
desi^s  not  to  be,  but  to  appear  religious.  He  can  willinghr  wast 
the  urward  part  of  a  Chrisban,  so  he  may  be  esteemed  ana  com- 
mended for  the  outward.  For  as  it  is  said  of  some  vain-^rious 
pretenders  to  acience,  liiat  they  desire  knowledge,  not  Amt  thqr 
may  know,  but  that  they  may  be  known:  so  some  affect  the 
garb  of  the  pious  and  the  austere,  who  abhor  the  rigours  of  a  real 
and  a  practical  piety.  They  can  be  infinitely  pleased  widi  the 
dress  and  faduonable  part  of  reUeion,  while  they  hate  and  loadie 
the  ^lim  duties  of  self-denial  and  mortification.  In  short,  they 
alia  hke  fire  painted  upon  an  altar,  they  desire  not  to  be  hot,  but 
only  to  shine  and  glister.  And  it  is  this  worthy  principle  that 
brings  so  many  to  the  worship  of  God,  only  to  court  the  eye  of 
some  potent  eajrtfaly  great  one,  who  perhaps  commands  and  lords 
it  over  their  hopes  and  tiieir  fears ;  so  mat  when  he  is  present, 
they  will  be  sure  to  be  so  too,  and  when  he  is  absent,  mey  can 
be  as  ready  to  turn  their  back  upon  heaven,  and  to  think  it  below 
their  occasions,  if  not  also  their  prudence,  to  sacrifice  business  to 
prayer,  which  is  a  thing  that  they  never  msJce  their  business. 

But  what  would  or  could  such  a  person  plead,  should  God 
arrest  him  in  the  church,  and  summon  him  to  his  tribunal  in  the 
midst  of  those  bis  solemn  mockeries  of  heaven,  and  ask  him  who 
and  what  it  was  that  brought  him  thither  to  that  place  ?  Surely 
he  could  not  answer,  that  it  was  God ;  for  then  why  shotdd  not 
he  be  there  as  well  m  Ue  absence  of  the  grandee  his  patron,  un- 
less he  bought  that  God  also  was  one  <tf  nts  retinue,  and  so  was 
nowhere  to  be  found  out  of  his  company  ? 

But  this  very  thing  makes  it  but  too,  too  evident,  that  it  is  a 
mortal^ eye  that  every  such  hypocrite  adores)  so  that  in  all  his 
most  solemn  addresses  he  cannot  so  properly  be  said  to  act  the 
Christian,  as  to  act  a  part.  Such  phansees  come  to  church,  and 
firame  themselves  into  postures  of  zeal  and  devotion,  as  women 
dress  themselves,  only  to  be  stared  upon  and  admired.  If  they 
w^re  sure  of  no  beholders,  they  would  not  be  fine;  for  it  is  the 
spectator  that  makes  the  siriit. 

I  wish  all  Oiose  would  lay  this  consideration  to  heart  who  are 
concerned  to  do  so,  and  measure  the  sincerity  of  that  holiness 
they  so  much  value  themselves  upon,  by  this  one  mark  and 
criterion ;  for  can  they  answer  from  their  hearts,  that  it  is  purely 
the  love  of  duty  that  engages  them  in  duty?     Is  there  nodimg. 
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of  pageantry  and  appearance  &at  modeb  and  (firects  and  gtves 
laws  to  all  the  little  designs  they  bring  along  with  diem  to 
church?  Does  not  the  consideration  of  what  such  or  such  a 
one  will  say  or  think  of  them  bring  many  to  sermons,  and,  wfaidi 
I  tremble  to  think  of,  even  to  the  sacrament,  who,  neither  by 
the  necessity  or  excellency  of  the  duty  itself,  would  erer  be  in- 
duced to  vouchsafe  their  attendance  upon  it;  but  could  be  cmw 
tented  to  live  without  sacraments  for  ever,  and  to  end  their  days 
like  heathens  and  outlaws  from  all  the  graces  of  the  second  cove- 
nant, and  the  mysteries  of  Christianity  ? 

If  there  be  any  such  that  hear  me,  let  them  lay  their  hands 
upon  their  hearts,  and  assure  themselves,  that  God  loathes  all 
their  services,  and  detests  their  righteousness,  as  the  hi^iest 
afiront  that  can  be  passed  upon  all  his  attributes,  and  conse- 
quently has  assigned  it  its  reward  in  the  lot  and  portion  of 
hypocrisy. 

But  now  the  sincere  and  the  really  holy  person  apprehends  a 
beauty  and  a  worth  in  the  very  exercise  of  duty,  ana  upon  that 
account  still  carries  the  reason  of  his  devotion  about  him  and 
within  him;  so  that  when  he  has  shut  to  his  door,  and  seques- 
tered himself  from  the  popular  gaze,  then  chiefly  he  sets  himself 
to  the  work  of  prayer  and  pie^r,  and  accounts  his  closet  a 
temple,  and  his  conscience  an  ampnitheatre. 

2.  A  second  property  of  such  a  righteousness  as  is  saving  and 
sincere,  is,  an  active  watching  against  and  opposinjg  every  even 
the  least  sin.  How  small  and  almost  indiscernible  is  a  dust  bill- 
ing into  the  eye,  and  yet  how  troublesome,  how  uneasy  and 
afficting  is  it!  Why  just  so  is  the  least  sin  in  the  eye  of  a 
sanctified  person;  the  sense  of  it  is  quick  and  tender,  and  so 
finds  the  smallest  invasion  upon  it  grating  and  ofiensive.  We 
know  when  David  cut  off  the  skirt  of  Sam's  garment,  at  which 
time  he  was  far  firom  any  hurtful  desims  upon  his  person,  yet  it 
is  said  of  him,  that  immediately  upon  me  doing  of  it  ^'  his  heart 
smote  him;"  so  fearful  was  he  lest  he  m\At  have  tran^ressed 
the  lines  of  duty,  though  his  conscience  did  not  directly  accuse 
him  of  any  such  transgression.  Now  as  solicitous  as  David  was 
after  this  action,  so  cautious  and  timorous  is  every  sincere  person 
before  he  attempts  a  thing.  That  plea  for  sin.  Is  it  not  a  little 
one?  which  is  me  language  of  every  rotten  heart,  is  no  argu- 
ment at  all  with  him  for  its  commission. 

For  he  knows  that  there  is  no  sin  so  little,  but  is  great 
enough  to  dishonour  an  infinite  God,  and  to  ruin  an  immortal 
soul ;  none  so  little,  but  designs  and  intends  to  be  great,  nay  the 
greatest,  and  would  certainly  ^  so  prove,  if  not  cut  off  and  sup- 
pressed by  a  mature  prevention.  Every  lustful  thought  left  to 
its  own  natural  course  and  tendency  would  be  incest,  every 
angry  thought  murder,  and  everjr  little  grudging  of  discontent 
ana  murmuring  would  at  length  ripen  into  blasphemy  and  curs- 
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ing;  did  not  llie  sancfifying  or  restraining  grace  of  God  inter- 
pose between  the  conception  and  the  birth  of  most  sins,  and 
stifle  them  in  fhe  womb  of  that  concupiscence  that  would  others 
wise  assuredly  bring  them  forth,  and  breed  them  up  to  their  jfiiU 
growth. 

And  this  the  new  creature  in  eveiy  truly  righteous  person  is 
sufficiently  aware  of,  which  makes  him  dreaa  the  very  begin- 
nings of  sin,  and  fly  even  the  occasions  of  it  with  horror,  ror 
he  knows  how  easily  it  enters,  and  how  hardly  it  is  got  out; 
how  potent  and  artificial  it  is  to  tempt  and  insinuate,  and  how 
weak  his  heart  is  to  withstand  a  suitable  temptation.  He  con- 
siders also  how  just  it  is  with  God  to  give  those  oyer  to  the 
Mg^est  phch  and  degree  of  sm,  who  make  no  conscience  of 
resisting  its  beginnings;  and  withal  how  firequently  he  does  so, 
withdrawbg  the  supports  and  influences  of  his  grace,  and  leaving 
the  soul,  after  erery  yielding  to  sin,  more  and  more  defenceless 
agamst  the  next  encounter  and  assault  it  shaD  make  upon  him. 
All  which  considerations  of  a  danger  so  vastly  and  incredibly 
great,  are  certainly  very  sufficient  to  warrant  the  nicest  caution 
and  fearfulness  in  this  case,  upon  all  accounts  of  prudence  what- 
soever. 

But  now  if  we  examine  the  righteousness  of  an  unsound  Pha- 
risaical professor  by  this  property,  we  shall  find  it  far  firom  being 
thus  afiected  toward  sin;  it  easily  connives  at  and  allows  the 
soul  in  all  lesser  excursions  and  declinations  firom  the  rule, 
readily  complies  with  the  more  moderate  and  less  impudent  pro- 
posals of  the  tempter ;  so  that  such  a  one  never  comes  so  much 
as  to  startle,  or  thmk  himself  at  all  concerned  about  the  security 
of  his  eternal  estate,  till  some  great  and  clamorous  sin  begins  to 
cry  aloud  and  ring  peals  of  imminent  approaching  vengeance  in 
his  conscience;  and  then  perhaps  he  looks  about  him  a  little, 
prays  twice  or  thrice,  dejects  his  countenance,  and  utters  a  few 
melancholy  words,  and  so  concludes  the  danger  over,  his  sin 
atoned,  his  person  safe,  and  all  perfectly  well  again.  But  this  is 
a  righteousness  taken  up  upon  false  measures,  a  righteousness  of 
a  man's  own  inventing,  and  consequently  such  a  one  as  can  never 
determine  in  the  peace  of  him  that  has  it. 

But  the  truly  pious  is  never  at  rest  in  his  mind,  but  when  he 
stands  upon  his  guard  against  the  most  minute  and  inobservable 
encroaches  of  sin,  as  knowing  them  upon  this  account  perhaps 
more  dangerous  than  greater ;  that  the  enemy  that  is  least 
feared,  is  usually  the  soonest  felt.  For  as  in  the  robbing  of  a 
house,  it  is  the  custom  for  the  sturdiest  thieves  to  put  in  some 
little  boy  at  a  window,  who  being  once  within  the  house,  may 
easily  open  the  doors  and  let  them  in  too :  so  the  tempter,  in 
rising  of  the  soul,  despairs  for  the  most  part  to  attempt  his 
entrance  by  some  gross  sin  of  a  dismal,  firightfiil  hue  and  app^- 
ance,  and  therefore  he  employs  a  lesser,  that  may  creep  ana  slide 
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kito  it  insflnsibljr;  yrbifii  jet,  as  liftde  as  it  is,  ^riH  so  open  and 
unlock  the  bars  of  conscience,  that  the  bigetst  and  tiie  most 
enonnous  abominations  shall  at  length  make  uieir  entrance,  and 
seisBe  and  take  possession  of  it 

Let  no  man  therefore  measure  the  smallness  of  his  dangar  by 
the  smallness  of  any  sin ;  for  the  smaller  the  sin,  the  greater 
may  be  the  strataffem.  We  may  have  heard  of  those  who  hare 
been  dioked  wim  a  fly,  a  crum,  or  a  grape-stone.  Such  con- 
temptible things  cany  in  them  die  causes  of  deadi ;  and  it  is  not 
impossible,  thou^  some  have  had  swallows  large  enough  for 
pemuies,  blasphemies,  and  murders,  yet  &at  othera  may  chance 
to  be  cholKd  and  destroyed  with  sinful  desires^  idle  words,  and 
officious  lies.  How  many  ways  a  soul  may  be  ruined  few  con- 
sider ;  those  that  do,  will  not  count  it  scrupulosity  to  beware  of 
the  least  and  slenderest  instruments  of  damnation.  But  if  to  be 
so  yery  nice  and  suspicio«  be  called  by  any  sorupulosily,  such 
must  know,  that  no  scrupulosity  about  the  matters  of  eternity 
can  be  either  absurd  or  superfluous',  but  in  these  afiaira  is  only 
wother  name  for  care  and  discretion. 

3.  The  third  disciiminating  property  of  a  sincere,  genuine, 
and  saving  righteousness  i^,  mat  it  is  such  a  one  as  never  stops 
or  contents  itself  in  anv  certain  pitch  or  degree,  but  aspires  and 
presses  forward  to  still  a  higher  and  a  h^er  perfection.  As 
the  men  of  the  world,  when  they  are  once  in  a  thriving  way, 
never  think  diemselves  rich  enough ;  but  are  still  improving  and 
adding  to  their  stock;  just  so  it  is  with  every  sanctified  person 
in  Us  Christian  courae ;  he  will  never  think  himself  holy  and 
humble  and  mortified  enou^,  but  will  still  be  making  one 
degree  of  holiness >a  step  only  to  another;  when  he  has  kmdl«l 
die  fire  in  his  breast,  his  next  business  is  to  make  it  flame  and 
blaze  out  If  it  were  possible  for  him  to  assign  such  a  precise 
measure  of  ri^teousness  as  would  save  him,  yet  he  would  not 
acf^uiesce  in  it ;  since  it  is  not  the  mere  interest  of  his  own  sal* 
▼ation,  but  of  God's  h<mour,  that  principles  and  moves  him  in 
the  whole  course  of  his  actions.  And  men  he  Imows,  that  if 
God  cannot  be  too  much  honoured,  he  cannot  be  too  ri^teous ; 
and  that  if  he  cannot  too  intendy  design  the  end,  he  can  never 
too  solicitously  prosecute  the  means.  It  was  an  expression  of  a 
fetfaer,  concerning  die  apostle  Paul,  that  he  was  ttisatiabUk  Dd 
etfjtor,  an  inaati^le  worshipper  of  God :  so  that  having  pitched 
his  mmd  upon  dus  object,  his  spiritual  appetites  were  boundless 
and  unlimited. 

It  is  observed  of  the  two  nobler  senses,  the  seeing. and  the 
hearing,  diat  they  are  never  tired  with  exerting  thcmadves  upon 
such  oongs  as  pioperiy  afiect  them ;  for  surely  none  ever  sur* 
feited  vapoa  muste,  or  found  himself  cloyed  with  the  sight  of  rave 
pictures.  In  like  manner  the  desires  of  the  righteous  are  so 
suited  and  filmed  to  an  agreeableness  with  the  ways  of  Qod,  that 
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llicy  find  a  continual  fifeshness  grooving  upon  lliem  in  di^  per* 
feraiance  of  duty ;  the  more  they  have  prayed,  the  more  fit  and 
vigDioos  they  find  themaelves  fi)r  pngrer;  like  a  stream,  vibiA 
the  further  it  has  run,  the  more  strengm  and  finrce  it  has  to  nm 
farther. 

Such  persons  are  carried  forth  to  duty,  not  upon  designs  of 
acquisition,  but  gratitude;  not  so  much  to  gain  something  firom 
God,  as  (if  it  were  possible)  to  do  something  for  him.  ^d  ^e 
all  Imow,  that  the  nature  and  genius  of  ^titude  is  to  be  infinite 
a|id  unmeasurable  in  the  expressions  of  itself.  It  makes  a  David 
cry  out  as  if  he  even  laboured  and  travailed  to  be  defiveved  of 
some  of  those  thankful  apprehensions  of  the  divine  goodness  thst 
Us  heart  was  big  with.  Psalm  cxvi.  12,  ^^  What,"  says  he, 
'-'shall  I  render  to  the  Lord  for  all  his  benefits?"  All  mat  he 
could  do  or  say  for  God  seemed  to  him  but  a  short  and  riender 
declaration  of  those  aboundings  of  afiection,  that  within  he  found 
and  felt  inexpressible. 

,  But  now  if  we  come  to  try  the  spurious,  unsound  righteous* 
ness  of  the  hypocrite  by  this  test,  how  pitiful,  how  false,  and  how 
contemptible  a  thing  will  it  appear!  For  he  designs  not  to  excel 
or  to  transcend  in  ue  ways  of  sanctity.  If  he  can  but  paleh  up 
such  a  righteousness  as  shall  satisfy  and  still  his  conscience,  and 
keep  it  firom  grumbling  and  being  troublesome,  down  he  sits,  and 
there  takes  up,  as  being  figur  from  the  ambition  of  making  a  pro- 
ficiency, or  commencing  any  degree  in  the  school  of  Christ.  But 
believe  it,  a  man  may  be  righteous  in  this  manner  long  enoush 
before  he  is  like  to  be  saved  for  being  so.  For  the  trutii  is, 
such  a  one  does  not  really  design  to  be  ri^teous,  but  only  to 
be  quiet  And  in  this  one  thing  you  will  find  a  neveiwfioling 
mark,  of  difference  between  a  phansaical  hypocrite,  and  a  truly 
sanctified  person,  that  the  former  measures  his  righteousness  by 
the  peace  of  his  conscience,  and  the  latter  judges  of  the  peace  m 
bis  conscience  by  his  ri^teousness. 

4.  The  fourth  and  last  property  of  a  sincere  and  saving  righ- 
teousness, which  most  certainly  distinguishes  it  from  the  'hypo* 
critical  and  pharisaical,  is  humility.  For  I  dare  venture  the 
whole  truth  of  the  gospel  itself  upon  this  challenge.  Show  me 
any  hypocrite  in  the  world  that  ever  was  humble.  For  the  very 
nature  and  desagn  of  hypocrisy  is,  to  make  a  man  a  proud  beggar; 
that  is,  by  the  most  uncomely  mixture  of  qualities,  at  the  same 
time  poor  and  vain-glorious.  We  have  the  exact  character  of  him 
in  Rev.  iii.  17,  "  Thou  sayest,  I  am  rich  and  increased  with  goods, 
and  have  need  of  nothing ;  but  knowest  not  that  thou  art  wretdied, 
and  miserable,  and  poor,  and  blind,  and  naked."  It  is  the  business 
of  every  hypocrite  to  make  a  show,  to  disguise  his  penuiy  with 
appearances  of  plenty  and  magnificence ;  and  upon  tiiaL  account 
it  concerns  him  to  make  the  utmost  improvement  of  me  little 
stock  he  has;  to  look  up<»i  every  duty  as  mentoriaasy  every 
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Erayer  as  not  so  much  askm^  a  mercy,  as  claimmg  a  debt  from 
eayen,  till  at  length,  as  it  were,  eyen  dazzled  with'  the  fidse 
lustre  of  his  own  performances,  he  breaks  forth  into  fhe  Phari- 
saical doxology,  '^  God,  I  thank  thee  ttiat  I  am  not  as  other  men." 
Thus  pluming  and  priding  himself  in  all  his  services,  as  if  in 
every  action  of  piety  he  did  Grod  a  courtesy,  and  passed  an  obfi- 
gation  upon  his  Maker. 

But  how  does  the  sincere  person  behave  himself  both  in  and 
after  every  duty  performed  by  him?  Surely  with  a  very  dil^ 
ferent  spirit.  Self-abhorrence  and  confusion  of  face,  like  the 
poor  publican,  makes  him  cast  down  his  eyes  while  he  is  lifting 
up  his  heart  in  prayer :  and  when  he  has  exerted  his  very  utmost 
zeal  in  the  divine  worship,  he  lays  his  person  and  his  services  in 
tiie  dust  before  God,  and  is  so  for  from  expecting  a  reward  for 
their  value,  that  he  counts  it  a  mercy  not  to  be  condemned  for 
their  imperfection ;  and  though  God  condemns  him  not,  jet  he 
is  ready  to  condemn  himself.  ^^  God  be  mercifol  to  me  a  smner," 
is  the  constant  language  of  his  heart  in  the  conclusion  of  his 
choicest  performances :  for  when  he  has  done  his  best,  he  knows 
that  it  will  scarce  amount  to  so  much  as  well :  so  that  if  there 
was  not  a  gospel  to  qualify  and  mitigate  the  rigours  of  the  law, 
he  knows  me  demands  of  it  were  too  high  and  exact  to  be  an- 
swered upon  the  stock  of  nature,  attainted  with  guilt,  and 
disabled  with  infirmity.  And  knowing  so  much,  he  never  ex- 
postulates the  injustice  or  unkindness  of  Grod's  judgments,  be  his 
afflicting  hand  never  so  pressing  and  severe  upon  him.  He  ac- 
knowledges that  severitjr  itself  cannot  outdo  the  provocation  of 
his  sons;  which,  though  it  were  possible  for  God  to  be  cruel,  yet 
had  rendered  it  impossible  for  him  to  be  unjust.  And  thererore 
he  kisses  the  rod,  and  embraces  the  scourge,  and  confesses  the 
righteousness,  even  where  he  feints  under  Ae  burden  of  an  afflic- 
tion. In  a  word,  after  he  has  done  all  to  purge,  puri^,  and 
reform  himself,  he  is  not  yet  pleased  with  himself;  but  in  the 
very  exercise  of  his  graces,  finds  those  flaws,  those  feilures  and 
blemishes,  that  makes  him  wonder  at  the  methods  and  con- 
trivances of  divme  mercy ;  that  God  can  be  infinitely  just,  and 
yet  he  not  infinitely  miserable. 

Having  thus  finished  the  second  thing,  and  ^own  ttiose  per- 
fections and  qualities  by  which  the  righteousness  that  saves  and 
brings  to  heaven  does  transcend  and  surpass  that  of  the  hypocrite 
and  pharisee ;  I  descend  now  to 

III.  The  third  and  last  which  is  to  show,  the  grounds^  the 
reasons,  and  causes  of  the  necessity  of  such  a  righteousness,  in  order 
to  a  manh  sahaHon,  and  entrance  into  the  kingdom  of  heaven, 

1.  The  first  shall  be  taken  from  the  holiness  of  God ;  whose 
nature  will  never  suffer  him  to  hold  so  strict  and  intimate 
a  communion  with  his  creature,  as  he  does  with  those  whom  he 
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admits  into  heayen,  unless  the  diyine  image  and  stmiUtudey  de« 
&ced  by  sin,  be  in  some  degree  repaired  and  renewed  upon  him. 
For  surely  there  is  none  who  admits  his  swine  into  his  parlour  or 
his  bedchamber ;  and  the  corruption  of  man's  nature,  unmortified, 
and  unremored  by  the  contrary  habits  of  holiness,  degrade  a 
man  to  the  same  idleness,  the  same  distance  Scomj  and  unfitness 
for,  all  society  with  his  Maker.  It  cannot  but  be  die  most  offen 
give  and  intolerable  thing  to  nature,  for  the  health&l  and  the 
sound,  the  curious  and  the  cleanly,  to  converse  with  sores  and 
ulcers,  rottenness  and  putreiaction  ;  and  yet  a  soul  covered  with 
the  leprosy  of  sin  is  infinitely  more  loathsome  and  abominable  in 
the  most  pure  eyes  of  God.  For  how  is  it  possible  for  truth  to 
cohabit  with  hypocrisy,  purity  with  filth,  and  the  transcendently 
holy  and  spiritual  nature  of  God  to  associate  with  lust  and  sensu« 
ality?  And  these  are  the  endowments,  and  ornaments,  and 
commending  qualifications  of  every  unsanctified  person,  every 
hjrpocrite  and  pharisee,  let  him  shine  with  never  so  fair  and 
bright  a  reput^on  in  the  eye  of  the  credulous  and  deluded 
world. 

But  the  matter  stops  not  here.  Such  a  one  is  unfit  for  the 
presence  of  Grod,  not  only  upon  the  account  of  his  impurity,  but 
also  of  his  enmity.  For  what  should  a  sinner  do  in  heaven,  any 
more  than  a  traitor  or  a  rebel  do  in  court?  The  exasperated 
justice  of  God  will  prey  upon  the  unpardoned  sinner  whereso- 
ever it  meets  him,  even  in  the  highest  heaven,  if  it  were  possible 
for  him  to  come  thither;  and  whensoever  it  does  so,  it  is  that 
that  makes  hell ;  which  is  not  so  properly  the  name  of  a  place  as 
of  a  condition ;  a  condition  consigning  the  soul  over  to  endless 
misery  and  desperation.  And  comd  we  imagine  a  person  locally 
in  Abraham's  bosom,  yet  if  he  brought  with  him  the  worm  of 
conscience,  and  the  secret  lashes  of  an  infinite  wrath,  that  man 
were  properly  in  hell,  or  hell  at  least  in  him,  wheresoever  the 
place  of  his  abode  or  residence  might  fall. 

2.  The  other  reason  for  the  necessity  of  such  a  transcending 
righteousness,  in  order  to  a  man's  entrance  into  heaven,  shall  be 
taken  firom  the  work  and  employment  of  a  glorified  person  in 
heaven ;  which  is  the  continual  exercise  of  those  graces,  which 
here  on  earth  were  begun,  and  there  at  length  shall  be  advanced 
to  their  full  perfection ;  as  also  the  contemplation  of  God  in  all 
bis  attributes,  together  with  the  whole  series  of  his  astonishing 
actions,  by  which  he  was  pleased  to  manifest  and  display  fortE 
those  great  attributes  to  the  world :  whether  in  creation,  by  which 
he  exerted  his  omnipotence  in  calling  forth  so  beautifiil  a  fabric 
out  of  the  barren  womb  of  nothing  and  confusion :  or  in  the  se- 
veral traces  and  strange  meanders  of  his  providence,  in  governing 
all  those  many  casualties  and  contingencies  in  the  world,  and  so 
steadily  directmg  them  to  a  certain  end,  by  which  he  shows  forth 
the  stupendous  heights  of  his  wisdom  and  omniscience.    And 
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lastly,  in  the  unparalleled  work  of  man's  redemption,  by  wbidi 
at  once  he  glorified  and  unfolded  all  his  attributes,  so  far  as  they 
could  be  drawn  forth  into  the  view  of  created  understandings. 
Now  a  perpetual  meditation  and  reflection  upon  these  great  sub^ 
jects  is  the  noble  employment  of  the  blessed  souls  in  heaven. 

But  can  any,  whom  the  grace  of  Grod  has  not  thorou^j 
renewed  and  sanctified,  be  prepared  and  fitted  for  such  a  t^  ? 
No,  assuredly :  and  therefore  it  is  worth  our  observing,  that  those 
who,  Uving  dissolutely  in  this  world,  do  yet  wish  for  the  rewards 
of  the  righteous  in  the  other,  commence  all  such  wi^es  upon  a 
vast  ignorance  and  mistake  of  their  own  minds,  not  knowing 
how  unsuitable,  and  consequently  how  irksome  the  whole  buisiness 
of  heaven  would  be  to  their  unsanotified  appetites  and  desires. 
For  what  felicity  could  it  be  to  a  man  always  accustomed  to  the 
revels  and.  songs  of  the  drunkards,  to  bear  a  part  in  the  choir  of 
saints  aad  angcSs,  singing  forth  hallelujahs  to  him  that  «ts-  up(m 
the  throne  ?  What  pleasure  could  it  be  to  the  lustful,  the  sensual, 
and  unclean  parson,  to  follow  the  Lamb,  with  his  virgin  retinue, 
wheresoever  he  goes  ? 

Such  persons  deceive  themselves  when  they  wish  themselves 
m  heaven ;  and,  in  truth,  know  not  what  they  desire :  for  how* 
ever  they  may  dread  and  abhor  hell,  vet  it  is  impossible  for  them 
to  desire  heaven,  did  they  know  what  they  were  to  do  there: 
and  therefore  instead  of  making  Balaam's  wish,  that  they  may 
'^  die  the  death  of  the  righteous,''  they  should  do  well  to  live  the 
li&  of  such  ;  and  to  hearken  to  Christ  commanding  them  to  "  seek 
the  kingdom  of  heaven,"  by  first  seeking  '^the  righteousness 
thereof.''  For  it  is  righteousness  alone  tiiat  must  both  bring 
men  to  heaven,  and  make  heaven  itself  a  place  of  happiness  to 
those  that  are  brought  thither. 

•  To  which  the  God  of  heaven  and  fountain  of  all  happiness 
vouchsafe  to  bring  us  all ;  to  whom  be  rendered  and  ascribed,  as 
is  most  due,  all  praise,  might,  majesty,  and  dominicm,  both  now 
and  tor  evertnore.    Axnen. 
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THE  THREE  FOLLOWING  SERMONS. 


Thb  following  Sennons  were  first  published  i#1717,  with  the  follow^ 
ing  fide  ;•— •^Posthumoos  Woiks  of  the  late  Borerend  Robert  South, 
D.  D.y  containing  Sermons  on  several  subjects;  viz.,  L  Op  tho  Mar* 
tyrdom  of  King  Charles  I.  II.  Ecclesiastical  Constitutions  to  be 
strictly  maintained.  IIL  The  certainty  of  a  Judgment  after  this 
Life,  dbc.  London :  Printed  for  E.  Curll,  at  the  Dial  and  BibiO 
against  St.  Dunstan's  Church  in  Fleet  Street.** 

The  following  extracts  are  taken  from  the  Preface  to  this  Volume: 

"It  is  generally  expected  that  upon  publishing  the  Posthumous 
Works  of  any  Author,  some  account  should  be  given  of  them;  there- 
fore the  editor  of  these  remains  of  the  learned  Dr.  South,  thinks  him*- 
self  obliged  to  ofler  the  following  particulars,  both  for  the  reader's 
information  and  satisfaction. 


*^^99^-  tbree  sermons  were  given  by  Dr.  South  himself  to  Dr. 
Aldrich,  late  Dean  of  Christ  Church,  in  Oxford 

*<  As  to  the  first  of  them,  that  upon  the  90th  of  January,  it  was 

preached  at  Courts  and  from  some  passages  in  it,  I  think  it  is  pretty 

plain  that  it  must  have  been  soon  after  the  restoration  of  nis  most 

sacred  majesty  King  Charles  the  Second.   This  discourse  was  printed 
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some  yeaxB  ago ;  but  besides  a  large  paragraph  which  is  enclosed 
between  crotchets  in  the  6th  page,*  there  are  many  considerable 
amendments  and  corrections  throughoat. 

**The  second,  entitled  'Ecclesiastical  Constitutions  to  be  strictly- 
maintained,*  has  been  lately  published,  but  from  so  imperfect  a  copy, 
that  there  is  not  one  single  paragraph  in  it  truly  printed. 

««The  third,  'Upon  a  Future  Judgment,*  was  preached  at  Sl 
Mary's  Church,  in  Oocford ;  and  from  a  passage  in  it,  and  by  the 
conclusion,  it  is  apparent  that  it  must  haye  been  composed  for  the 
anniversary  of  the  Royal  Martyr.' 

The  first  Sermon,  with  various  emendations  and  corrections,  will  be 
found  in  the  second  volume  of  the  present  edition,  pp.  901^—831. 
The  second  Sermon  appears  also  to  have  been  revised  and  improved 
by  the  author,  and  is  given  in  the  same  volume,  pp.  476—496 

*  See  page  498  of  this  yolame. 
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SERMON  XXXIIL 

ON  THE  MARTYBDOM  OF  KING  CHABLES  t. 
[PMtched  at  Court,  on  the  90th  of  January.] 

Judges  xix.  30. 

Jbul  U  was  80y  that  all  that  saw  it  saidy  There  was  no  such  tktng 
dons  or  seen  from  the  day  thai  the  children  of  Israel  came  up 
from  the  land  of  Egypt  unto  this  day;  consider  of  Uy  take  ad- 
vicey  and  speak  your  minds.  ^ 

There  is  a  certain  fatal  pertinency  in  the  reiy  phrase  of  the 
text ;  for  when  there  were  judges,  there  was  no  long  in  Israel, 
thou^  as  to  the  present  purpose,  they  were  judges  of  another 
nature  that  removed  ours.  We  have  an  account  of  this  pro- 
digious and  horrid  action,  clothed  with  all  the  circumstances  of 
wonder  and  detestation,  but  yet  well  timed  for  its  commission,  it 
being  done  when,  upon  the  want  of  the  regal  power.  Judges  xxi. 
25,  every  man  did  what  was  ri^ht  in  his  own  eyes  ;''  or,  in  ano- 
ther dialect,  *^  as  the  Spirit  moved  him."  And  as  for  the  authors 
of  this  execrable  fact,  we  have  them  defending  themselves  with 
their  swords,  and  for  some  time  asserting  their  villany,  with  their 
success  and  victory  agamst  their  brethren,  tvrice  beaten  and  mas- 
sacred  before  them  in  a  ri^teous  cause,  as  you  may  see  in  the 
next  chapter. 

I  do  not  profess  myself  either  delighted  or  skilled  in  mystical 
inteipretations,  and  to  wiredraw  the  sense  of  the  place,  so  as  to 
make  it  speak  the  death  of  the  kmg ;  as  some  who  can  interpret 
scripture,  as  if  the  whole  book  of  God  was  only  to  tell  thmgs 
transacted  in  England  and  Scotland:  so  that  there  cannot  be  so 
much  as  a  house  fired,  or  a  leg  broken,  but  they  can  find  it  in 
Daniel  or  the  Revelations.  No,  I  pretend  to  no  such  skill ;  it  is 
enough  for  me  if  I  bring  the  present  business  and  the  text  to- 
gether, not  by  design,  but  accommodation:  and  as  the  phrase 
runs  full  and  high,  so  I  doubt  not  but  to  find  such  a  parallel  in 
the  things  themselves,  that  it  may  be  a  question  whether  of  the 
two  may  have  a  better  claim  to  the  expression.  The  cause  here, 
which  was  worded  with  so  high  aggravations,  was  an  injury  done 
to  one  single  Levite,  in  the  vQlanous  rape  of  his  concubine ;  the 
resentment  of  which  was  so  great,  that  it  engaged  the  rest  of  the 
tribes  to  revenge  his  quarrel  with  a  civil  war,  in  which  the  pre- 
eminence and  conduct  was  given  by  Grod's  appointment  to  the 
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royal  tribe  of  Judah.  The  scq^tie  bdn^  most  concerned  to 
sert  the  privileges  and  rev^ige  the  injunes  of  the  crosier.  We 
have  the  Benjamites  sturdily  abetting  what  they  had  impiooslT 
done,  and  for  a  while  victorious  in  vulany,  by  the  help  of  God^ 
providence,  trampling  on  those  that  fi>ught  by  the  warrant  of  his 
precept. 

Let  us  now  see  the  counterpart:  he  that  dates  the  Idng^s  murder 
from  the  fatal  blow  given  on  the  scaffold,  judges  like  him  that 
thinks  it  is  the  last  stroke  that  fells  the  tree ;  the  killing  of  his 
person  was  only  the  consunmiation  of  his  murder,  first  begun  in 
his  prerogative.  We  have  heard  the  knack  of  a  double  capacity, 
personal  and  politic,  and  I  suppose  they  distmguish  the  long  into 
two,  that  each  party  mig^t  murder  him  under  one.  And  fiv 
those  whose  loyalty  does  only  consist  in  designing  that  action 
which  was  token  out  of  their  hands,  and  having  laid  the  premises 
they  protest  against  the  conclusion ;  they  cover  their  prevarication 
with  a  fig-Ieau,  and  only  difier  Scorn  the  other  party  in  this,  that 
these  endeavour  to  disguise  the  author  of  the  fact,  those  only  tbe 
executioner.  Well  then ;  when  a  long  sunshine  of  mercy  had 
ripened  the  sins  of  the  nation,  so  that  it  was  now  ready  for  the 
shatterings  of  divine  vengeance;  the  seed  of  faction  and  rebel* 
lion  having  been  for  a  long  time  studiously  sown  by  schismatical 
doctrines,  and  well  waterea  by  seditious  lectures,  the  first  assault 
was  made  against  the  tribe  of  Levi,  by  some  implacable  enemies 
of  the  churcn,  the  fuir  of  whose  lust  and  ambition  nothing  could 
allay,  till  they  had  fim  scope  to  prostitute  her  honour,  and  ravish 
her  revenues :  till  at  length,  cut,  divided,  torn  in  pieces  as  she 
was,  she  lay  a  ghastiy  spectacle  to  all  beholders,  to  all  the  Israel 
of  God. 

And  as  this  was  done  to  our  English  Levites,  so  it  was  acted  fa^ 
Benjamites,  by  so  many  Benjamites,  as  raven  like  wolves,  tiU 
by  meir  rapine  and  sacrilege  they  had  their  mess  five  times  bigger 
than  their  brethren's.  Tne  prosecution  of  which  quarrel  was 
armed  by  the  royal  standard,  and  the  defence  of  the  church  man- 
aged by  the  defender  of  the  faith ;  in  which  it  pleased  the  all-wisa 
Uod  to  cause  Judah  to  fall  before  Benjamin,  the  lion  to  be  a  prey 
to  the  wolf;  by  which  fatal  trace  of  Providence,  the  king  being 
killed  long  before  forty-five :  by  natural  and  immediate  seqiwl  to 
complete  the  action^  Charles  was  murdered  in  forty-ei^t.  And 
this  IS  the  black  subject  of  this  day's  solemnity.  In  my  reflections 
upon  which,  if  detestation  (that  is,  a  due  apprehension  of  the 
blackest  fact  that  ever  the  sun  saw,  smce  he  withdrew  ixpotk  the 
suffering  of  our  Saviour)  chance  to  give  an  edge  to  some  of  my 
expressions,  let  those  know,  the  nature  of  whose  actions  has  made 
the  truth  look  like  a  sarcasm,  and  descriptions  diafper  than  inveo*. 
tives :  I  say,  let  thes^  censurers  know  (whose  innocency  lies  only 
in  the  act  of  indemnity),  that  to  drop  the  blackest  ink,  and  the 
bitt(  rest  gall  upon  this  met,  is  not  satire,  but  propriety. 
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/Now  fliiice  &ef  text  says,  '^ihere  was  tio  sadi  Ibing  ertr  done 
or  seen,"  the  prefer  {nrosecotion  o(  the  words,  all  applied  to  this 
oecadon,  must  be  to  show  wherein  the  strangeness  of  this  deed 
consists;  and  since  the  nature  of  ereiy  narticidar  action  is  to  be 
learnt  by  reflectmg  upon  the  agent  smd  the  object,  with  all  the 
retinue  of  circumstances  that  attend  it,  under  a  certain  determi** 
nation,  I  shall  accordingly  distribute  my  following  discourse  into 
these  materials :  I  shall 

I.  Consider  the  person  who  suff^^. 

n.  Show  the  preparation  or  introduction  to  his  suffering. 

in.  Show  you  the  qualities  of  the  agents  who  acted  in  it. 

IV.  Describe  the  circumstances  and  manner  of  the  feet. 

V.  Point  out  the  destmction  and  grim  consequences  of  it  Of 
all  which  in  their  order. 

I.  He  thbt  suffered  was  a  king,  and,  what  is  more,  such  a  Idns 
as  was  n\A  chosen,  but  bom  to  it ;  owing  his  kingdom,  not  to  th3 
Toice  of  popularity,  but  the  suffrage  of  nature;  he  was  a  Dayid, 
a  saint,  a  long,  but  never  a  shepherd:  aH  (he  royal  blood  in 
ChristendcHn  ran  in  his  veins,  i.  e.  many  kings  went  to  the  mak* 
ing  up  of  him,  and  his  improvement  and  education  feU  in  ways 
not  below  his  extraction.  He  was  accurate  in  all  Hie  commend^ 
ing  excellencies  of  human  accomplishments,  able  to  deserve,  had 
he  not  inherited  a  kingdom:  of  so  controlling  a  genius,  that  in 
every  science  he  did  not  so  much  study  lar  reign,  he  appeared  not 
only  a  proficient,  but  a  prince ;  and,  to  go  no  fmrdier  for  a  testi- 
mony, let  his  own  writings  serve  for  witness,  which  speak  himi 
no  less  an  author  than  a  monarch,  composed  with  such  an  unfil- 
ing accuracy,  such  a  commanding,  majestic  pathos,  as  if  they  had 
been  written  not  with  a  pen,  but  a  sceptre;  and  as  for  those 
whose  virulent  and  ridiculous  calumnies  ascribe  that  incomparable 
work  to  others,  it  is  a  sufficient  argument  that  those  did  not,  be- 
cause  they  could  not  write  it.  It  is  hard  to  counterfeit  the  spirit 
of  majesty^  and  the  inimitable  peculiarities  of  an  incommunicable 
genius.  At  the  coupcil  table  he  had  ability  enough  to  give  him- 
self the  best  counsel,  but  the  unhappy  modesty  to  dime  in  it: 
iadeed  his  only  faul^  for  modesty  is  a  paradox  in  majesty,  and 
humility  is  a  solecism  in  supremacy. 

Look  we  next  on  his  piety  and  incomparable  virtues,  though 
without  any  absurdity  I  may  say,  that  his  very  endowments  of 
nature  were  supernatural;  so  pious  was  he,  that  if  others  had 
measured  their  obedience  to  him,  by  his  to  Ood,  he  had  been  the 
most  absolute  monarch  in  &e  worid.  As  eminent  for  frequent- 
mg  the  temple,  as  Solomon  for  building  one :  no  occasions  ever 
interfered  with  bis  devotion,  nor  business  out-dated  his  time  of 
attendance  in  the  church.  [And  here  I  should  not  pay  a  due 
tribute  to  his  memoiy,  did  I  forget  that  remarkable  instance  of 
constancy  of  soul  (not  to  be  shocked  by  the  severest  strokes  of 

2T 
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ill  fortune),  vifli  which  he  receiyed  the  sarpriang  news  of  flie 
Budden  loss  of  a  dear  friend  and  faithful  servant,  sacrificed  by  a 
▼ile  assassin  to  Ihe  unjustifiable  and  groundless  clamours  of  an 
ill-infonned  people,  as  well  as  to  private  spleen.  How  gallantly 
in  this  affair  did  he  suppress  human  nature,  and  restrain  that  flood 
of  tears  due  to  the  memoiy  of  his  firiend,  till  he  had  finished  his 
duty  towards  God.1  So  firm  was  he  in  the  protestant  cause, 
thou^  he  lay  in  tne  midst  of  temptation,  in  the  veiy  bosom  of 
Spain,  and  though  France  lay  in  nis,  yet  nothing  could  alter 
him,  but  he  espoused  the  cause  of  his  religion  more  than  his 
beloved  queen.  He  ever  filled  the  tide  under  which  we  prayed 
for  him.  He  could  defend  religion  as  a  king,  dispute  for  it  as  a 
divine,  and  die  for  it  as  a  martyr.  I  think  I  shall  speak  a  great 
truth  in  saying,  that  the  only  thing  that  makes  protestantism 
considerable  in  Christendom,  is  the  church  of  England,  and  the 
only  tiling  that  does  now  cement  and  confirm  the  church  of  Eng^ 
land  is  the  blood  of  that  blessed  martyr.  He  was  so  well  skillra 
in  aU  controversies,  that  we  may  well  style  him,  in  all  causes  ec- 
cleaastical,  not  only  supreme  governor,  but  moderator,  nor  more 
fit  to  fill  the  throne  than  the  chair;  and  withal,  so  exact  an 
observer  and  royal  rewarder  of  all  such  performances,  that  it  was 
an  encouragiBient  for  a  man  to  be  a  divine  under  such  a  prince. 
Which  piety  of  his  was  set  ofi*  with  a  whole  train  of  moral  vir^ 
tues.  His  temperance  was  so  great  and  impregnable  amidst  all 
those  allurements  with  which  the  courts  of  kings  are  apt  to  melt 
the  most  stoical  and  resolved  minds,  that  he  did  at  the  same  time 
both  teach  and  upbraid  the  court;  so  that  it  was  not  so  much 
their  own  vices,  as  his  virtue,  that  rendered  their  debauchery  in- 
excusable. Look  over  the  whole  race  of  our  kings,  and  take  in 
tibe  kings  of  Israel  to  boot,  and  who  ever  kept  the  bonds  of  con- 
jugal emfection  so  inviolate  ?  David  was  chiefly  eminent  for  re- 
Cmting  in  this  matter;  Charles  for  not  needing  repentance, 
one  ever  of  greater  fortitude  of  mind,  whi<m  was  more 
resplendent  in  the  conquest  of  himself,  and  in  those  miraculous 
instances  of  his  passive  valour,  than  if  he  had  strewn  the  field 
with  the  rebels'  arms,  and  to  the  suffira^  of  his  own  cause,  joined 
the  success  of  theirs;  and  yet,  withu,  so  meek,  so  sende,  so 
mercifiil,  and  that  eyen  to  cruelty  to  himself,  diat  if  ever  the 
Hon  dwelt  with  the  lamb,  if  ever  courage  and  meekness  were 
united,  it  was  in  the  breast  of  this  royd  person;  and,  which 
makes  the  rebellion  more  Hi^y  and  intolerable,  tiiere  was  scarce 
mp  person  of  note  among  his  enemies,  who  did  not  wear  his  co- 
lours, and  carry  some  particular  mark  of  his  favour  and  obliga- 
tions ;  some  were  his  own  menial  servants,  and  eat  hreaA  at  his 
table,  before  they  "lifted  up  their  heel  against  him;''  some 
received  from  him  honours,  some  offices  ana  emplovments.  I 
could  mention  particulars  of  each  kind,  did  I  think  meir  names 
fit  to  be  heard  in  a  church  or  from  a  pulpit     In  short,  he  so 
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behftyed  himself  toward  them,  that  their  rebellion  might  be  malice 
indeed,  but  could  not  be  revenge. 

And  these  his  personal  virtues  shed  a  suitable  influence  upon 
his  government  for  the  space  of  seventeen  years;  the  peace, 
plenty,  and  honour  of  the  English  nation  spread  itself  even  to 
the  envy  of  all  n^gfabouring  countries ;  and  when  that  plenty 
had  pampered  them  into  unruliness  and  rebellion,  yet  still  the 
justice  of  his  government  left  them  at  a  loss  for  an  occasion  to 
rebel,  till  at  last  ship-money  was  pitched  upon  as  fit  to  be  re- 
formed by  excise  and  taxes,  and  the  burden  of  the  subjects  taken 
ofl*  by  plunderings  and  sequestrations.  The  king  now,  to  scatter 
that  cloud  which  began  to  gather,  and  look  black  upon  the  church 
and  state,  made  those  condescensions  to  their  impudent  petitions, 
that  they  had  scarce  any  thing  to  make  war  for,  but  what  was 
granted  them  already;  and  having  thus  stripped  himself  of  his 

I)rerogative,  he  left  it  clear  to  the  world,  that  there  was  nothii^ 
eft  for  them  to  fight  for,  but  only  his  life.  Afterward,  in  the 
prosecution  of  this  unnatural  war,  what  overtures  did  he  make 
for  peace  ?  Nay,  when  he  had  his  sword  in  his  hand,  his  armies 
about  him,  and  a  cause  to  justi^  him  before  God  and  man,  how 
did  he  choose  to  compound  himself  into  nothing!  to  depose 
and  unking  himself  by  their  hard  and  inhuman  conditions! 
But  all  was  nothing :  he  mi^ht  as  well  compliment  a  mastiff,  oi 
court  a  tiger,  as  tmnk  to  wm  those  who  were  now  hardened  in 
blood,  and  thorou^-paced  in  rebellion.  Yet  the  truth  is,  his 
conscience  uncrowned  him,  as  having  a  mind  too  pure  and  deUcate 
to  admit  of  those  maxims  and  practices  of  state,  that  usually 
make  princes  great  and  successful. 

Having  thus,  with  an  unheard-of  loyalty,  fought  against  him 
and  conquered  him,  they  commit  him  to  prison,  and  the  king 
himself  notes,  that  it  has  always  been  observed,  Ihat  there  is  but 
little  distance  between  the  prisons  of  longs  and  tibeir  graves ;  to 
which  I  subjoin,  that  where  the  observation  is  constant,  there 
must  be  some  standing  cause  of  the  connexion  of  the  thing  ob- 
served ;  and  indeed,  it  is  a  direct  transIaticHi  fit>m  the  prison  to 
tiie  grave ;  the  difference  between  them  being  only  this ;  that  he 
who  is  buried  is  imprisoned  under  ground,  and  he  that  is  im- 
prisoned is  buried  above  ground  ;  and  I  could  wish,  that  as  Aey 
slew  and  buried  his  body,  so  we  had  not  also  buried  his  fimeral. 

But  to  finish  this  poor  and  imperfect  description,  though  it  is 
of  a  person  so  renowned,  that  he  neitiier  needs  fhe  best,  nor  ean 
be  injured  by  the  worst :  yet,  in  short,  he  was  a  prince  whose  vir- 
tues were  as  prodigious  as  his  sufferings ;  a  true  father  of  his 
countiy,  if  but  for  this  only,  that  he  was  fiither  of  such  a  mm. 
And  yet  the  most  innocent  of  men,  and  best  of  kings,  so  pious 
and  virtuous,  so  learned  and  judicious,  so  merciful  and  obliging, 
was  rebelled  against,  drove  out  of  lus  own  house,  pursued  as  a 
partridge  on  the  mountains,  like  an  eagle  in  his  own  dominiooB, 
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iahttoipfy  impruoned,  and,  fbor  a  cateftve^lie  of  aB;  mdrt  baibeiv 

ously  murdered  :  though  in  this  his  mmder  was  tlbe  less  wofkil,  ia 
titol  his  death  released  him  £rom  his  prison, 

n.  Having  thus  seen  die  person  suffering,  let  ns  in  the  next' 

E^  ice  see  Me  preparoiums  <^  Ms  bloody  fad;  and  indeed  it  would 
but  a  preposterous  course,  to  insist  only  on  the  ccmsequent, 
without  taking  notice  of  the  antecedent  It  were  too  long  to 
dig  to  the  spring  of  this  rebellion,  and  to  lead  up  to  the  secreaies 
of  its  first  contriTHnce;  but  as  David's  phrase  is,  upon  another- 
occasion,  it  was  ^^  fiamed  and  fiishioned  in  the  lowert  parts  of  the 
earth,"  and  there  it  was  ^fearfully  and  wonderfully  made,"  a- 
work  of  daricness  and  retirement,  removed  from  the  eye  <tf  wit- 
nesses, even  that  of  ccmscienoe  also ;  for  oonscienGe  was  not  adU 
mitted  into  their  council.  But  their  first  aim  was  to  procure  a 
Levite  to  consecrate  their  design,  and  a  factious  ministiy  to 
christen  it  the  cause  of  Grod :  diey  still  own  tfieir  party  fi>r  Ood's 
own  Israel,  and  being  so,  it  must  needs  be  their  duty  to  come  out 
of  Egypt,  though  they  provide  themselves  a  Red  sea  for  their 
passage. 

For  their  assistance  they  repair  to  the  northern  steel,  and 
bring  in  an  unnatural  mercenary  creW,  that  like  a  shoal  of  bcilsts 
covered  the  land,  such  as  inherited  the  descripti<m  of  those  which 
Gk>d  brought  upon  hb  people  the  Jews ;  '^  a  nation  fierce,  peeled, 
and  scattered ;"  and  still  we  ^all  read  that  God  punished  his 
people  from  the  north,  as  Jer.  L  3,  ^  Out  of  the  noitti  comes  de- 
struction, which  shall  make  the  land  desolate."  Jer.  iv.  6,  "  I  will 
bring  evil  from  the  north,  and  great  destruction."  Now  to  tti« 
dear  and  unite  these  into  one  interest,  they  invented  a  covenant, 
much  like  to  that  which  some  are  said  to  make  with  hell,  and  an 
agreement  with  death.  It  was  the  most  solemn  piece  of  peijuiy, 
the  most  fatal  engine  against  the  church,  and  bane  of  monarchy ; 
the  greatest  snare  of  souls,  and  mystery  of  iniquity,  that  ever 
was  hammered  out  by  the  wit  and  wickedness  of  man.  I  AbH 
not,  as  they  do,  abuse  scripture  language,  and  call  it  the  blood  of 
the  covenant,  but  give  it  its  proper  titfe,  &e  covenant  of  blood ; 
such  a  one  as  the  brethr^i  Simeon  and  Levi  made,  when  thqr 
were  gomg  about  the  like  desi^;  their  very  po^ure  of  taking 
it  was  an  ominous  mark  of  its  intent;  and  their  holdine  up 
their  faaads^  was  a  sign  they  were  going  to  strike.  It  was  8u<m  an> 
die  of  treason  and  tyranny,  that  one  <n  the  assembly  of  their  own 
prophets  gives  this  testimon^r  of  it,  in  his  aanadon  upon  it  (and 
his  testimony  is  true),  ^^  that  it  was  sudi  a  oovenaat|  diat  whether 
you  respect  -the  subject  matter  of  it,  or  the  occasion  <lf  it,  or  the 
persons  engaged  in  it,  or  lastly  the  manner  of  imposing  it,  the 
like  was  neves  read,  seen,  or  beard  of."  The  tnidi  is,  it  beara 
no  other  likeness  to  other  ancient  covenants,  than  as  at  the 
making  of  them  they  slew  beasts  and  divided  them,  so  this 
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soleomised  ^wfth  blood,  dau^ter,  and  division.  But  that  I  may 
not  aceuse  in  general,  without  a  particular  char^^;  read  it  orer 
as  it  stands  prefixed  to  their  catechisms  (as  if  without  it  their 
system  of  divinity  was  not  complete,  nor  their  children  like  to 
become  Christians,  unless  they  were  schooled  to  treason,  and 
catechized  to  rebdlion) ;  I  say,  in  the  covenant  as  it  stands  here 
in  the  third  article  of  it ;  after  they  had  first  promised  to  defend 
the  privileges  of  parliament,  and  the  liberties  of  the  kingdom, 
at  length  tney  also  promised  to  defend  the  person  of  the  king, 
viz.  in  the  preservation  and  defence  of  the  true  religion,  and  the 
liberties  of  the  kingdom ;  so  that  their  promise  of  loyalty  to  him 
vm  not  absolute,  but  ccmditional,  bound  hand  and  foot  with  this 
stipulation,  so  hr  as  he  preserveth  the  true  religion  and  liberties 
of  the  kingdom.  Now  those  very  persons  who  covenanted  thus, 
had  already  from  pulpit  and  press  declared  the  religion  and  way 
of  worship  established  in  the  church  of  England,  and  then  main- 
tained by  the  kins,  to  be  false,  popish,  and  idolatrous  ;  and  wi&al, 
that  the  king  had  invaded  their  liberties.  Now  for  men  to  sus- 
pend their  obedience  upon  certain  conditions,  which  very  con- 
ditions they  declared  at  the  same  time  not  performed,  was  not  to 
profess  obedience,  but  remonstrate  the  reasons  of  intended  dis- 
obedience. We  have  seen  the  doctrine  of  the  covenant ;  see 
now  the  use  of  this  doctrine,  as  it  was  charged  home  with  a 
suitable  application,  in  a  war  raised  against  the  Idng,  in  the  cruel 
usage  and  imprisonment,  killing,  sequestering,  and  undoing 
of  bII  &at  adhered  to  him.  All  which  home  proceedings, 
though  his  majesty  now  stupendously  forgives,  yet  the  world 
will  not,  cannot  yet  forget :  his  indemnity  is  not  an  oblivion : 
and  for  those  persons  who  now  clamour  and  cry  out,  they  are 
persecuted,  because  they  are  no  longer  permitted  to  persecute; 
and  who  choose  rather  to  quit  the  ministry,  than  disown  the 
obligation  of  the  covenant,  I  leave  to  all  impartial  and  under- 
standing minds  to  judge,  whether  they  do  not  by  this  openly 
declare  to  the  world,  that  they  hold  themselves  obli^d  by  oath, 
as  Aey  are  able,  to  act  over  again  all  that  hath  hitherto  been 
d<me  oy  virtue  of  tibe  covenant,  and  consequently  that  they  left 
not  places  for  being  nonconfornusts  to  the  church,  but  for  oeing 
virtually  rebels  to  the  crown ;  which  makes  them  just  as  worthy 
to  be  mdulged,  as  a  dropsy  or  a  malignant  fever,  which  is  ex- 
asperated by  mitigations,  and  inflamed  by  eveiy  cooling  infusion. 

But  to  draw  the  premises  closer  to  the  purpose,  I  argue :  that 
which  was  the  proper  means  to  enable  the  king's  enemies  to  make 
war  against  him,  and  upon  that  war  to  conquer,  and  upon  tiiat 
conquest  to  imprison,  and  inevitably  to  put  the  power  in  the 
hands  of  those  who  by  that  power  in  the  end  did  murder  him ; 
that,  aocordiBg  to  the  genuine  consequence  of  reason,  was  the 
nataral  cause  of  his  murder.  This  is  the  proposition  that  I 
assert,  but  I  shall  not  trouble  myself  to  make  the  assanq>ti<xi ; 
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and  indeed  tkose  who  wipe  their  moatfis,  and  lick  tlieiiisehf«0 
innoceiit  by  clapping  this  act  upon  the  army,  make  just  dia  saiiie 
plea  that  rilate  did  for  hia  innoeency  in  the  death  of  Christ,  be« 
cause  he  left  the  execution  to  the  soldiers ;  or  what  the  soldiers 
may  make  for  clearing  themselves  of  all  this  blood  that  they  ha^e 
qiift,  by  chareing  it  upon  their  swords.  I  cbnckide  thenlbrey 
that  this  was  the  gradual  process  to  this  homd  act,  this  the  train 
laid  to  blow  up  monarchy^  this  the  step  by  irfiieh  flie  king 
ascended  the  scafibld. 

m.  Come  we  now  in  the  third  place  to  show  tofio  were  tkg 
odors  in  this  tragic  scene.  When  through  the  anger  of  Pfeoiri^ 
dence,  the  thriving  army  of  rebels  had  worsted  justice,  deafed 
the  field,  subdued  all  opporitions  and  risings,  even  to  the  veir 
insurrections  of  conscience  itself;  so  diat  inqpunity  at  lei^lB 
grew  into  reputation  of  piety,  and  success  gave  lebdlion  die 
varnish  of  religion ;  that  they  mig^t  consummate  their  vaUanvy 
the  gown  was  called  in  to  complete  the  execution  of  the  swora  ; 
and  to  make  Westminster  Hall  a  place  to  take  away  lives  as  wd 
as  estates,  a  new  court  was  set  up,  and  judges  packed,  ^o  had 
no  more  to  do  with  justice,  than  so  far  forth  as  they  deserved  to 
be  the  objects  of  it ;  in  which  they  first  begin  with  a  cunfuttfinn 
(^  the  civilians'  notion  of  justice  and  jurisdiction,  it  beii^^  with 
them  no  longer  an  act  of  the  supreme  power.  I^eh  an  inferior 
crew,  such  a  mechanic  rabble  were  they,  having  not  so  mudi  as 
any  arms  to  show  the  worid,  but  what  they  used  in 
that  when  I  survey  the  list  of  the  king's  judges,  and  (he 
against  him,  I  seem  to  have  before  me  a  catalogue  of  all  tmdes, 
and  such  as  might  have  better  filled  the  shops  of  Weittnuister 
Hall,  than  sat  on  me  benches ;  some  of  ^viduch  came  to  be  potawiBOUii- 
of  Ihe  king's  houses,  who  before  had  no  certain  dwelling  but  &e 
king's  highway ;  and  some  might  have  continued  tradesmen' sdll,' 
had  not  want  and  inabilitv  to  trade  sent  them  to  the  war.  Now 
that  a  king,  such  a  king,  should  be  murdered  by  such,  the  basest 
of  his  subjects,  and  not  like  a  Nimrod  (as  some  sanctified  preafiheis 
have  called  him),  but  like  Actaeon,  torn  by  a  pack  of  blood-hounds ; 
that  the  steam  of  a  dunghill  should  thus  obscure  the  sun;  this 
so  much  enhanceth  the  calamity  of  his  royal  person,  and  makes 
his  death  as  difierent  from  his  who  is  conquered  and  dain  by 
another  king,  as  it  is  between  bdng  torn  by  a  lion,  and  being 
eaten  ^  up  by  vermin ;  pardon  ike  expression,  for  it  came  into 
my  mind  by  q>eaking  of  those,  many  of  which  were  some  tioie 
begeais.  For  the  feet  to  trample  upon,  yea  kick  at  the  head, 
-wcSxd  it  not  look  like  a  monster  ?  but  indeed,  these  of  all  othas 
were  the  fittest  iastiuments  for  sneh  a  wcnrk ;  for  hase  descent  and 
poor  education  disposeth  the  mind  to  impiousness  and  onselly; 
as  of  beasts  those  are  the  most  savage,  which  are  bisd  in  dens, 
and  have  their  extractian  frsm  under  ground:  ikeke  thev^fim 
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ware  Hie  wotttj  Jddges  atod  condemtien  of  that  great  king ;  evea 
the  refuse  of  the  people,  and  the  yeiy  scum  of  the  nftti<Mi,  that 
was  at  that  time  both  the  uppermost  and  basest  part  of  it. 

IV.  Pass  'we  now  in  the  fourth  ptece  to  the  circumaiances  alui 
mmner  of  proceeding  in  this  ugly  fad.  And  the  eircumstanoes 
we  know  haye  the  greatest  cast  in  d^rminii^  the  nftture  of  all 
actionsy  as  we  judge  of  any  one's  parts  or  quaUtles  by  the  nature 
of  his  attendants.  First,  dien,  it  was  not  done  ISse  other  woifas 
of  darkness^  in  secret,  nor  (as  they  use  to  preach)  vtt  a  corner^ 
but  publicly,  coloured  with  the  face  of  justice,  niataged  with 
openneiss  and  solemnity,  as  solemn  as  the  league  and  covenant 
itself.  History  indeed  auBbrds  us  many  exumples  of  piinces  clan* 
destinely  murdered,  which  though  it  be  villanous,  is  in  itself  more 
excusable;  for  he  that  doth  such  a  thin^  in  secret,  byth^  timn- 
ner  of  doing  confessetfa  himself  ashamed  of  the  thing  h^  d^oes ; 
but  he  that  acts  in  the  fiiee  of  the  sun,  vouches  his  won:  for  la^ 
able,  glorious,  and  heroic.  Having  broi^t  him  to  tke  high 
court  of  iustice  (so  called,  I  conceive,  because  justice  was  there 
arraigned  and  condenmed,  or  perhaps  because-  it  n^ver  showed 
mercy^),  by  a  way  of  trial  as  unheard-of  as  tiie  c6nrt,  he  was  not 
permitted  so  much  as  to  speak  in  his  own  defence,  but  widi  ttk6 
innocence  and  silence  of  a  lamb,  condenufed  to  8}aii^|Uber  ;>  and  it 
would  have  been  weH  for  them  if  they  could  as  easily  have  im* 
posed  silemse  on  his  bloodi  Being  condemned,  they  spil'in  his 
face,  and  delivered  fa|m  to  the  mockeiyand  affironts  of  ttic'sol* 
dters ;  so  that  I  Wonder  where  die  blasphemy  lies,  which  some 
charge-  updn  those  who  made  the  -king's  suffering  something  to 
resemble  our  Saviour's;  but  is  it  blasphemy  to  compare  the  king 
to  Chrbt  in  that  respect,  in  which  Ohrist  himself  was  made  like 
a  servant  ?  For  can  he  be  like  us  in  all  things;  and  we  net  like 
him  ?  Oertainly  there  was  something  in  ^hit  providence,  that  ap^ 
pointed  so  long  ago'  the  chapter  to  be  read  on  th^  day  of  our  S^ 
viour's  passion,  to  be  read  likewise  on  the  day  of  our  king^ ;  and 
I  am 'sure  that  the  resemblance  is  so  near,  that  had  he  lived  before 
him,  he  had  been  a  tjrpe  of  him.  I  confess  there  is  some  dispiei^ 
rity  in  the  case,  for  fhey  showed  theinseltes  worse  tiian  tfie  Jewa 
But  however^  since  they  object  that  we  make  the  king  like  Chriilt, 
I  am  wUling  it  should  be  their  comkneniibtion  to  be  ai  unlike 
CSurist  as  th^pleabe. 

Let  us  now  fbllow  him  from  their  mock-tribunal  to  the  place 
of  his  residence  tiD  his  execution;  '  Nofliing  iremaiiis  for  a  man 
coiidemned,  and  presently  to  leave  the  worid,  but  these  two  thiifflS': 
fitst,  io  tstke  leave  of  his  friends,  a  thine  not  denied  to  the  vmst 
malefhctor,  vAoxAi  is'  sufBcienfly  apparent  in  thai  it  hith  not  bedt 
den6ed  to  themsdves:  yet'no  entreaties,  frorii  him  or  hit  royai 
consort,  i^uld  prevailwith  these  murderers  lo  let  her'  talte  the 
lart  fitfewell  and  commands  of  her  dying  husbsbid;    He 
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permitted  to  take  no  farewell,  but  to  the  world.  Thas  was  he 
stripped  of  all,  even  from  the  prerogative  of  a  prince,  to  the  pri- 
vilege of  a  malefactor.  The  neict  thing  desired  by  all  dying 
Christians,  is  freedom  to  converse  with  God,  and  to  ]^repare  them- 
selves to  meet  him  at  his  dreadful  tribunal ;  but  with  an  Italian 
cruelty  to  the  soul  as  well  as  the  body,  they  debar  him  of  ttns 
freedom  also,  and  even  solitude,  his  former  punishment,  is  now 
too  great  an  enjoyment.  But  that  thev  might  show  themselves 
no  less  enemies  to  private,  than  they  had  been  to  public  prayers, 
they  disturb  his  retirements,  and  wiUi  scofis  and  continual  calum- 
nies upbraid  those  devotions  which  were  then  interceding  for 
them;  and  I  question  not  but  fanatic  fiiiy  was  at  that  height, 
that  they  would  have  laughed  at  Christ  himself  had  he  used  his 
own  prayer. 

With  these  preludiums  is  he  brought  to  the  last  scene  of 
mockeries  and  cruelty,  to  a  stage  erected  before  his  own  palace  ; 
and  for  a  greater  affront  to  majesty,  before  that  part  of  it  in 
which  he  was  wont  to  display  his  rovnlty,  and  to  give  audience 
to  ambassadors,  where  now  he  could  not  obtain  audience  for 
himself,  in  his  last  addresses  to  his  abused  subjects.  There  he 
receives  the  fatal  blow ;  there  he  dies  conouering  and  pardoning 
his  enemies,  and  at  length  finds  that  faithiiilly  performed  on  Ae 
scaffold,  which  was  at  first  promised  in  the  parliament,  and  per- 
haps in  the  same  sense,  that  he  should  be  ^^  a  glorious  kin^."  And 
even  this  death  was  the  mercy  of  the  murderers,  considenng  what 
kind  of  death  several  proposed  when  they  sat  in  council  about 
Ae  manner  of  it,  even  no  less  than  to  execute  him  in  his  robes, 
and  afterwards  to  drive  a  stake  through  his  head  and  holy  to  stand 
as  a  monument  on  his  ^ve.  In  short,  all  kinds  of  death  were 
proposed,  that  either  their  malice  could  suggest,  or  their  own 
guilt  deserve.  And  would  these  then  now  find  in  their  hearts, 
or  have  the  face  to  desire  to  live  ?  and  to  plead  a  pardon  from 
the  son,  who  thus  murdered  the  father?  I  speak  not  only  of 
those  wretches  who  openly  imbrued  their  hands  in  the  bloody 
sentence,  but  of  those  more  considerable  traitors  who  had  the 
villany  to  manage  the  contrivance,  and  yet  the  cunning  to  disap- 
pear at  the  execution,  and  perhaps  the  good  luck  to  be  preferred 
after  it.  And  for  those  who  now  survive,  by  a  mercy  as  incredi- 
ble as  their  crimes,  which  has  left  them  to  the  soft  expiation  of 
solitude  and  repentance;  though  usually  all  the  profesdons  that 
such  make  of  repentance,  are  nothing  else  but  the  faint  resent- 
ments of  a  guilty  horror,  the  convulsions  and  last  breathings  of 
a  gasping  conscience :  as  the  mercy  by  which  they  live  is  made  a 
visible  defiance  to  government,  and  a  standing  encouragement  to 
these  alarms  of  plots  and  conspiracies :  so  I  beseech  God  that 
even  their  supposed  repentance  be  not  such,  as  both  themselves 
and  the  kingdom  hereafter  mav  have  bitter  cause  too  late  to  re- 
pent of.    And  if  indeed  they  should  prove  such  as  have  no  con- 
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science  but  horror,  who  by  the  same  crimes  will  be  made  inecon- 
cileable,  for  which  they  deserve  to  be  unpardonable ;  who  would 
resume  those  repentings  upon  opportunities^  which  they  made 
upon  extremity;  and  being  saved  from  the  gallows,  make  the 
usual  requital  that  is  made  for  that  kind  of  fleliverance ;  I  say, 
if  such  persons  should  only  for  a  time  be  chained,  and  tied  up, 
like  so  many  lions  in  the  Tower,  that  they  may  gain  more  fierce- 
ness, and  run  again  at  majesty,  religion,  laws,  churches,  and  the 
universities;  whether  God  intends  by  this  a  repetition  of  our 
former  confusions,  or  a  general  massacre  of  our  persons  (which 
is  most  likely),  the  Lord  in  his  mercy  fit  and  enable  us  to  endure 
the  smart  of  a  misimproved  providence,  and  the  infatuated  frus- 
tration of  sach  a  miraculous  deliverance. 

But  to  return  to  this  blessed  martyr.     We  have  seen  him 
murdered,  and  is  there  any  other  scene  of  cruelty  to  act  ?    Is  not 
death  the  end  of  the  murderer's  malice,  as  well  as  of  the  life  of 
him  that  is  murdered?    No,  there  is  another  and  viler  instance  of 
their  implacable  cruelty;  in  the  very  embalming  of  his  body, 
and  taking  out  of  his  bowels  (which,  had  they  not  relented  to  his 
enemies,  had  not  been  so  handled),  they  gave  order  to  those  to 
whom  that  work  was  committed,  cUligently  to  search  and  see  (I 
speak  it  with  shame  and  indignation)  whether  his  body  was  not 
infected  with  some  loathsome  disease:    I  suppose,  that  which 
some  of  his  judges  were  so  much  troubled  with.    Now  any  one 
may  see,  that  further  to  intimate  an  inq^uiry  was,  in  effect,  to 
enjoin  the  report.     And  here  let  any  one  judge,  whether  the  re- 
morseless malice  of  embittered  rebels  ever  rose  to  such  a  height 
of  tyranny ;  the  very  embalming  his  body  must  be  made  a  means 
of  corrupting  his  name ;  as  if  his  murder  was  not  complete,  if, 
together  with  his  life  they  did  not  assassinate  his  fame  and  butcher 
bis  reputation.    But  the  body  of  that  prince,  innocent  and  vir- 
tuous even  to  a  miracle,  had  none  of  ^e  ruins  and  genteel  rot- 
tenness of  our  modem  debauchery ;  it  was  firm  and  clear  like  his 
conscience;  he  fell  like  a  cedar,  no  less  fragrant  than  tall  and 
stately;   rottenness  of  heart  and  bone  belong  to  his  murderers, 
the  noisomeness  of  whose  carcasses,  caused  by  the  noisomeness  of 
their  lives,  might  even  retaliate  and  revenge  their  sufferings,  and 
while  they  are  under  the  execution,  poison  the  executioner.    But 
the  last  grand  comprehensive  circumstance,  which  is,  as  it  were, 
the  very  form  and  spirit  that  did  actuate  and  run  through  all  the 
rest,  is,  that  it  was  done  with  the  pretence  of  conscience,  and  the 

{>rotestations  of  religion,  with  eyes  lift  up  to  heaven,  expostu- 
ating  with  God  with  pleas  of  providence,  and  inward  instigations, 
till  at  last,  with  much  labour  and  many  groans,  they  were  de- 
livered of  their  conceived  mischief.  And  certainly  we  have  cause 
to  deplore  this  murder  with  fasting,  if  it  were  but  for  this  reason^ 
that  it  was  contrived  and  committed  with  fasting;  every  fiEist 
portended  some  villany,  as  still  a  famine  ushers  in  a  plague :  but 
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as  hanger  serves  only  for  appetite,  so  they  never  ordained  a  ha- 
miUation,  bnt  for  doing  something,  which,  being  done,  might  find 
them  jnatter  of  a  thanSsgiving ;  and  such  a  fury  did  abused  piety 
inspire  into  the  church  mihtant,  upon  these  exercises,  that  we 
miriit  AS  safely  meet  a  hungry  boar,  as  a  preaching  colonel  after 
a  fast,  whose  murderous  humiliations  strangely  verify  that  pro- 
phecy in  Isaiah  viii.  21,  "  When  they  shall  be  hungry,  they  shall 
curse  their  king  and  their  God,  and  look  upwards  ;^'  that  is,  they 
should  rebel  and  blaspheme  devoutly :  though  by  the  way,  he  that 
is  always  looking  upwards  can  little  regard  how  ne  walks  below.   * 

But  was  there  any  thing  in  the  wh^e  book  of  God  to  warrant 
this  rebellion  ?  Instead  of  obedience,  will  they  sacrifice  him 
whom  they  ought  to  obey  ?  Why  yes :  Daniel  dreamed  a  dream, 
and  there  is  aLso  something  in  the  Revelations  concerning  a  beast, 
and  a  little  horn,  and  a  fifth  vial,  and  therefore  the  kmg  ought 
undoubtedly  to  die  :  but  if  neither  you  nor  I  can  gather  so  much 
from  these  places,  they  will  tell  us  it  is  because  we  are  not  in- 
wardly enlightened.  But  others  more  knowing,  but  not  less 
wicked,  insist  not  so  much  on  the  warrant  of  it  finom  scripture, 
but  plead  providential  dispensations  ;  God's  works,  it  seems, 
must  be  regarded  before  lus  words ;  and  their  Latin  advocate, 
Mr*  Milton,  who  like  a  blind  adder  has  spit  so  much  poison  on 
the  king's  person  and  cause,  speaks  to  this  roundly,  Deum  secuh 
ducem,  et  impressa  passim  divina  vestiffia  veneranteSy  viam  haud 
obscwam,  sed  Ulustrtm^  et  ilUus  auspicks  mnmonstratam  et  paie* 
/actam  ingressi  sumus. 

But  must  we  read  God's  mind  in  his  footsteps,  or  in  his  words  ? 
This  is  as  if  when  we  have  a  man's  hand- writing,  we  should  en« 
deavour  to  take  his  meaning  by  the  measure  of  his  foot.  But 
still,  is  pleading  conscience  a  covering  for  all  enormities,  and  an 
answer  to  all  questions  and  accusations  also  ?  What  made  them 
fight  against,  imprison,  and  murder  their  lawful  sovereign  ? 
Why,  conscience.  What  made  them  extirpate  the  government, 
and  pocket  up  the  revenues  of  the  church  ?  Conscience.  What 
made  them  perjure  themselves  with  contrary  oaths  ?  What  made 
swearing  a  sin,  and  forswearing  none?  What  made  them  lay 
hold  on  God's  promises,  and  break  their  own?  Conscience. 
What  made  them  sequester,  persecute,  and  undo  their  brethren, 
ravin  their  estates,  and  ruin  their  families,  get  into  their  places, 
and  then  say  they  only  rob  the  Egyptians  ?  Why  still  this  large 
capacious  thing  is  conscience,  '^e  poet  says,  Vis  fieri  dwes, 
BUhynice  ?  consdus  esto  ;  which  I  think  may  be  properly  construed 
thus.  If  you  would  be  rich,  be  (in  their  sense)  conscientious. 
We  have  lived  under  that  model  of  religion,  in  which  nothing 
has  been  counted  impious,  but  lojralty,  nor  absurd,  but  restitu- 
tion. But,  0  blessed  God!  to  what  a  height  can  prosperous, 
audacious  impiety  rise !  Was  it  not  enough  that  men  once  crucified 
Christ,  but  that  there  must  be  a  generation  of  men  who  would 
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.cnicify  Ghxistianily  ?  Must  he  who  taught  no  defence  but 
patience,  allowed  no  annour  but  submission,  and  never  war- 
ranted the  dieddinff  any  blood  but  his  own,  be  now  again  mocked 
with  soldiers,  and  vouched  the  author  and  patron  of  all  those 
hideous  and  rebellious  acts,  which  an  ordinary  impiety  would 
stand  amazed  at,  and  which  in  this  world  he  has  so  plamly  con- 
demned in  his  word,  and  will  hereafter  severely  sentence  m  his 
own  person?  Certainly  these  monsters  are  not  only  spots  in 
Christianity,  but  so  many  standing  exceptions  from  humanity  and 
nature. 

V.  In  the  fifth  and  last  place,  let  us  view  the  horridness  of  the 
fadj  in  the  fatal  consequences  that  did  attend  it.  Every  villany  is 
ake  a  great  absurdity,  drawing  after  it  a  numerous  train  of  ho- 
mogeneous consequences,  and  none  ever  spread  itself  into  more 
than  this.  But  I  shall  endeavour  to  reduce  them  all  into  two 
sorts ;  such  as  were  of  a  civil,  and  such  as  were  of  a  religious 
concern. 

And  first  for  the  civil,  political  consequences  of  it;  there 
immediately  followed  a  chsm^e  of  that  government,  whose  praise 
had  been  proclaimed  even  by  its  enemies.  It  was  now  shred  into 
democracy ;  and  the  stream  of  government  being  cut  into  many 
channels,  ran  thin  and  shallow,  whereupon  the  subjects  had  many 
masters,  and  every  servant  so  many  distinct  services.  But  the 
wheel  of  Ptovidence,  which  they  only  looked  at,  and  that  even 
to  giddiness,  did  not  stop  here,  but  by  a  fatal  vicissitude,  the 
power  and  wickedness  of  diose  many  were  again  compacted  into 
one,  and  firom  that  one  returning  again  into  many,  with  several 
attending  variations,  till  at  length  we  pitched  upon  one  again,  one 
beyond  whom  they  could  not  go,  the  ne  plus  ultra  of  all  regal 
excellencies,  as  all  change  tends  to,  and  at  last  ceases  upon  its 
acquired  perfection.  Nor  was  the  government  only,  but  the 
gbry  of  our  nation  also  changed;  distinctions  of  orders  con- 
founded, the  gentry  and  nobiUt^,  who  voted  the  bishops  out  of  their 
dignities  in  parliament,  by  the  just  judgment  of  God  were  thrust 
out  themselves,  and  brought  under  the  lash  of  an  imperious 
beggar  on  horseback.  Learning  was  discountenanced,  and  the 
universities  threatened;  the  law  to  be  reformed;  the  model  of 
the  nation  to  be  burnt ;  such  an  inundation  and  deluge  of  ruin, 
Information,  and  confiision,  had  spread  itself  upon  the  whole 
nation,  that  it  seemed  a  kind  of  resemblance  of  Noah's  flood,  in 
which  a  few  men  survived  among  beasts. 

The  second  sort  of  consequences  were  of  religious  concern. 
I  speak  not  of  the  contempts  and  rebukes  lymg  upon  the 
preachers  of  those  dajrs;  for  they  brought  their  miseries  upon 
themselves,  and  had  a  great  deal  more  cause  to  curse  their  own 
aeditiotts  sermons,  than  to  curse  Meroz.  They  sounded  the  first 
trumpet  to  rebellion,  and  like  the  saints,  bad  grace  to  perbuvere 
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in  what  they  fiist  began ;  couHing  a  usurper,  and  calling  themselres 
his  loyal  and  obedient  subjects,  never  endeayourins  so  much  as  to 
think  of  their  lawful  sovereign.  I  speak  not  therefore  of  these,  but 
the  great  destructive  consequence  of  this  fact  was,  that  it  left  a 
lasting  slur  upon  the  protestant  religion.  ^'  Tell  it  not  in  Gath, 
publi^  it  not  in  the  streets  of  Askelon,  lest  the  daughters  of  the 
rhilistines  triumph,"  lest  the  papacy  lau^  us  to  scorn.  I  confess 
the  seditious  writings  of  some  who  call  themselves  protestants,  have 
sufficiently  bespattered  their  religion.  See  Calvin  warranting  the 
three  estates  to  oppose  their  prince,  4  Instit.  ch.  20,  sect.  31.  See 
Mr.  Knox's  Appeal,  and  in  that,  arguments  for  resisting  the  civil 
magistrate.  Read  Mr.  Buchanan's  discourse,  De  jure  regrd  (qmd 
Scotos,  Read  Vindicue  contra  TyrarmoSj  under  the  name  of  Junius 
Brutus,  written  by  Ottoman  the  civilian.  See  Parens  on  the  13th 
to  the  Romans,  where  he  states  a  large  term,  atrocem  aliquam 
injuriamy  and  a  very  easy  application  to  be  sufficient  reason  for  die 
taking  up  arms  agamst  the  king.  But  this  is  rather  a  comment  on 
the  covenant,  than  on  the  13th  to  the  Romans.  Both  of  which,  as 
they  teach  the  same  doctrine,  so  they  deserved  and  had  justly  the 
same  confutation.  But  these  principles,  like  sleeping  lions,  lay  still 
a  great  while,  and  never  were  completely  awaked,  nor  appeared  in 
the  field,  till  the  French  Holy  Lea^e,  and  the  English  Rebellion. 
Let  the  powder-plot  be  as  bad  as  it  will,  yet  still  there  is  as  much 
difference  between  that  and  the  king's  murder,  as  between  an  action 
and  an  attempt :  what  bulls  and  anathemas  could  not  do,  seditious 
sermons  have  brought  about.  What  was  then  contrived  against 
the  parliament,  has  since  been  done  by  it:  what  the  papists'  powder 
intended,  the  soldiers'  matches  have  effected.  I  say,  let  the  powder* 
plot  be  looked  upon,  as  indeed  it  is,  the  product  of  hell,  as  black 
as  the  souls  and  principles  that  hatched  it ;  yet  still  this  reformation- 
murder  will  preponderate,  and  January  always  have  the  precedency 
of  November. 

And  thus  I  have  traced  this  accursed  &ct  through  all  the  parts 
and  ingredients  of  it :  and  now,  if  we  reflect  upon  the  quality  of 
the  person  upon  whom  it  was  done ;  the  condition  of  the  persons 
that  did  it;  the  means,  manner,  and  circumstances  of  its  trans- 
action; I  suppose  it  will  fill  up  the  measure,  and  reach  the 
heights  of  the  words  in  the  text,  that  "  there  was  never  such  a 
thing  done  or  seen  since  the  day  that  the  children  of  Israel  came 
out  of  the  land  of  Egypt  until  this  day."  For  my  part,  my 
apprehensions  of  it  overcharge  my  expressions,  and  how  to  set  it 
off  I  know  not,  for  black  receives  no  other  colour :  but  when  I 
call  to  mind  all  the  ideas  of  horror,  and  all  the  records  of  the 
Grecian  and  barbarian  murders,  together  with  new  fancied  in- 
stances, and  unheard-of  impossibilities,  yet  I  find  none  parallel, 
and  therefore  have  this  only  to  say  of  the  king's  murder ;  that  it 
IS  a  thing,  than  which  nothmg  can  be  imagined  more  strange,  and 
amazing,  and  astonishing,  except  its  pardon. 
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And  now  haying  done  with  the  first  part  of  my  text,  does  it  not 
naturally  engage  me  in  the  second  ?  Must  such  a  deed  as  was 
never  seen  nor  heard  of,  never  be  spoken  of-  or  must  it  be  stroked 
with  smooth  mollifying  expressions  ?  Is  this  the  way  to  cure  the 
wound,  by  pouring  oil  upon  those  that  made  it?  And  must 
Absalom  be  therefore  dealt  gently  with,  because  he  was  a  sturdy 
rebel  ?  If,  as  the  text  bids  us,  we  consider  the  fact,  and  take 
advice  with  reason  and  conscience,  we  cannot  but  obey  it  in  the 
following  words,  and  speak  our  minds.  For  could  Croesus's  dumb 
son  speak  upon  the  very  attempting  a  murder  upon  his  prince 
and  father,  and  shall  a  preacher  be  dumb  when  such  an  action  is 
committed  ?  Therefore  having  not  yet  finished  my  text,  nor 
according  to  the  command  of  it,  spoken  all  my  mind,  I  have  one 
thins  more  to  propose,  and  with  that  to  conclude. 

Would  you  be  willing  to  see  this  scene  acted  over  again  ?    To 
see  that  restless  plotting  humour  that  now  boils  and  ferments  in 
many  traitors'  breasts,  once  more  display  itself  in  the  dismal 
efiects  of  war  and  desolations  ?    Would  you  see  the  rascality  of 
the  nation  in  troops  and    tumults   beleaguer  the  royal  palace  ? 
Would  you  hear  the  ministers  absolving  tibeir  congregations  from 
their  sacred  oath  of  allegiance,  and  sending  them  into  the  field 
to  lose  their  lives  and  souls  in  a  professed  rebellion  against  their 
sovereign  ?    Would  you  see  an  insolent  overturnbg  army  in  the 
heart  and  bowels  ot  the  nation,  moving  to  and  fro  to  the  terror 
of  every  thing  that  is  noble,  generous,  and  religious?      Would 
you  see  the  loyal  gentry  harassed,  starved,  and  undone,  by  the 
oppression  of  base,  insulting  committees?    Would  you  see  the 
clergy  torn  in  pieces,  and  sacrificed  by  the  inquisition  of  synods, 
triers,  and  commissioners  ?      And  to  mention  the  greatest  last ; 
would  you  have  the  Idnff,  with  his  father's  kingaoms,   inherit 
also  his  fortunes?     Would  you  see  the  crown  trampled  upon, 
majesty  haled  from  prison  to  prison,  and  at  length,  widi  the  vilest 
circumstances  of  spite  and  cruelty,  bleeding  and  dying  at  the  feet 
of  bloody  inhuman   miscreants?    Would  you,  now  Providence 
has  cast  the  destructive  interest  firom  the  parliament,   and  the 
house  id  pretty  well  swept  and  cleansed,  have  the  old  '^  unclean 
spirit  return,  and  take  to  itself  seven  other  spirits,"  seven  other 
interests  worse  than  itself,    and  dwell  there,  and  so  make  our 
latter  end  worse  than  our  beginning?     We  hear  of  plots  and 
combinations,  parties  joining  and  agreeing ;   let  us  not  trust  too 
much  in  their  oppositions  among  themselves.     The  elements  can 
fight  with  each  other,  and  yet  unite  into  one  body ;   Enhraim 
against    Manasses,    and    Manasses  against    Ephraim,  and   both 
equally  against  the  royal  tribe  of  Judah.    Now  if  we  fear  the 
letting  loose  these  fiiries  again  upon  us,  let  us  fear  the  returns  of 
our  former  provocations :  if  we  would  keep  off  the  axe  firom  our 
princes  and  nobles,  let  us  lay  it  to  our  sins ;  if  we  would  preserve 
their  lives,  let  us  mend  our  own.    We  have  complained  of  armies, 
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ocNBinitftees,  aeattestrations,  but  our  sins  are  those  tbat  haire 
sacked  the  blooa  of  this  nation.  These  have  purpled  the  scaffold 
^th  royal  blood ;  these  hare  blown  up  so  many  noble  famihes, 
have  made  so  manjr  widows,  hare  snatched  the  bread  out  of  the 
mouths  of  so  many  poor  orphans.  It  is  our  not  fearing  Grod,  that 
hath  made  others  not  honour  the  king;  our  not  benefiting  by 
the  ordinances  of  the  church,  that  hath  enriched  others  with  her 
spoils.  And  how  is  our  church  (the  only  church  in  Christendom 
we  read  of,  whose  avowed  principles  and  practices  disown  all  re- 
sistance of  the  civil  power)  struck  and  laid  at,  at  this  time !  But 
when  I  hear  of  conspiracies,  seditions,  designs,  covenants,  or 
pk)ts,  they  do  not  much  move  or  affright  me :  out  when  I  see  the 
same  covetousness,  the  same  drunkenness  and  pro&nenesis,  that 
was  first  punished  in  ourselves,  and  then  in  our  sanctified 
enemies :  when  I  see  joy  turned  into  revelling,  and  debaucheiy 
proclaimed  louder  than  it  can  be  proclaimed  against :  these,  1 
confess,  stagger  and  astonish  me :  nor  can  I  persuade  myself  we 
were  delivered  to  do  all  these  abominations.  But  if  we  have  not 
the  grace  of  Christians,  yet  have  we  not  the  hearts  of  men? 
Have  we  no  bowels  nor  relentings?  If  the  blood  and  banish- 
ment of  our  kings,  if  the  miseries  of  our  common  mother,  the 
church,  ready  to  ML  back  into  the  jaws  of  purchasers  and 
reformers,  cannot  move  us,  yet  shall  we  not  at  least  pib^  our  pos- 
terity? Shall  we  commit  sins,  and  breed  up  our  children  to 
inh^t  the  curse  ?  Shall  the  infants  now  unborn  have  cause  to 
say  hereafter,  in  the  bitterness  of  their  souls,  ^'  Our  fathers  have 
eaten  sour  grapes"  of  disobedience,  *'  and  our  teetli  are  set  on 
edge"  with  rebellions  and  confusions?  How  doth  any  one  know, 
but  the  oath  that  he  is  now  swearing,  the  very  lewdness  he  is  now 
oommitting,  may  be  scored  up  by  God  as  an  item  for  a  new 
rebellion?  We  may  be  rebels,  and  yet  not  vole  in  parliament, 
nor  sit  in  committees,  nor  fight  in  armies ;  eveiy  sin  is  virtually 
treason,  and  we  may  be  guilty  of  murder  in  breaking  other  com- 
mandments besides  the  sixth.  But  at  present  we  are  made 
whole :  God  hath  by  a  miracle  healed  our  breaches,  cured  the 
maladies,  and  bound  up  the  wounds  of  a  bleeding  nation.  What 
remains  now,  but  that  we  take  the  counsel  that  seconded  the  like 
miraculous  cure,  ^^go  our  ways,  sin  no  more,  lest  a  worse  thing 
come  upon  us."  But  since  our  calamities  have  reached  that 
height,  that  they  give  us  rather  cause  to  fear  a  repetition,  than  a 
possibility  of  gradation ;  I  i^all  dismiss  you  with  the  same  ad-* 
vice  upon  a  different  motive,  ^'  Go,  sin  no  more^  lest  the  same 
evil  befall  you."  Which  Grod  of  his  infinite  mercv  prevent; 
even  that  God,  '^  by  whom  kings  reign  and  princes  decree  jus^ 
tice,"  by  whom  their  thrcmes  are  established,  and  by  whom  tneir 
blood  will  be  revenged.    To  whom,  &c.    Amen. 
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[Praachad  at  Oiibnl.] 
KCGLESIAOTIGAL  CONSTITUTIONS  TO  B£  MAINTAINED. 

Galatians  n.  5.  * 

To  whom  we  gave  place  by  subjectionj  no,  noi  Jbr  an  hour  ;  that  the 
truth  of  the  gospel  might  continue  wUh  you. 

CHRisnANiTY  having  been  now  in  the  world  above  sixteen 
hundredf  years,  there  is  hardly  any  condition  that  can  befall  the 
church  but  may  be  paralleled,  or  at  least  resembled  by  the  con- 
dition it  has  been  in,  in  some  place  or  age  before.  That  which 
our  :church-  labours  under  at  present,  is  the  bold  and  restless 
encroachments  of  many  amongst  ourselves^  upon  the  bishops  and 
pastors  of  it. 

1st.  By  an  endeavour  to  cast  out  of  our  public  worship  some 
ceremonies  and  usages  hitherto  received  in  it;  and  instead  of' 
submitting  to  their  spiritual  governors  in  such  matters,  they' 
insolently  require  of  their  governors  to  comply  with  them, 
though  contrary  to  their  own  judgment,  and  that  also  backed 
with  truth  and  reason,  as  well  as  law  and  authority.  And  then 
(upon  their  refusal  to  yield  to  such  innovators)  by  traducing 
them  as  persons  of  another  religion,  of  a  different  Christianity;; 
and,  in  a  word,  as  papists  and  idolaters,  for  persisting  in  the  use 
of  those  ceremonies  which,  upon  the  most  serious  deliberation 
had  about  these  things,  by  such  as  laid  down  their  lives  against 
popery,  have  by  full  authority,  both  ecclesiastical  and  civil,  been* 
estabhshed  in  our  church.  ' 

Not  much  unlike  this  case  of  ours,  we  have  one  mentioned 
here,  in  the  church  of  Galatia,  and  that  as  early  as  the  times  of 
the  apostles  themselves;  in  which  many,  both  Jews  and  Gen- 
tiles, being  converted  to  Christianity,  a  great  dispute  arose, 
whether  the  Jewish  customs  were  to  be  joined  with  the  Chris- 
tian profession,  and,  consequentiy,  whether  the  converted  Gen- 
tiles ought  not  to  have  been  circumcised  according  to  the  law  of 
Moses,  as  well  as  baptized  according  to  the  religion  of  Christ. 
The  Jewish  converts,  who  were  most  infinitely  fond  of  the 
Mosaical  rites,  even  after  their  enrolment  under  Christ's  banner, 
fiercely  contended,  not  only  for  the  continuance  of  circumcision 
amongst  themselves,  but  tor  obliging  the  proselyte  Gentiles  to 
the  same  custom  also.  And  in  this  their  error,  they  were  the 
more  confirmed  by  the  example  and  practice  of  St.  Peter,  the 
great  apostle  of  the  circumcision,  it  being  the  fete  of  the  church 
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then,  as  weD  as  since,  to  have  some  of  its  chief  leaders  betray 
the  truth  and  interest  of  it,  by  unworthy  and  base  compliances 
with  its  enemies.  St.  Peter,  I  say,  thus  judaizing  in  some 
things,  and  that  even  contrary  to  his  own  conscience,  as  well  as 
to  the  truth  of  the  gospel  (for  the  text  tells  us,  in  the  12th  and 
13th  verses,  that  it  was  neither  better  nor  worse  than  downri^t 
dissimulation ;  and  such  a  one  is  like  a  contagious  pest,  which 
spreads  the  infection  on  many  more  besides  himself),  did  by  his 
example  mightily  encourage  those  Jewish  Christians,  not  only 
to  have  conndence  in  their  errors,  but  also  to  an  expostulation 
with  St.  Paul  himself,  who  being  an  apos^e  to  the  Gentiles, 
both  taught  and  practised  quite  otherwise;  and  so  far  did  it 
carry  them,  that  they  questioned  the  very  truth  of  his  doctrine, 
calling  it  another  gospel,  and  by  no  means  the  same  that  Christ 
and  the  rest  of  the  apostles  had  taught  before,  as  is  intidlated  in 
the  first  chapter  and  the  9th  verse.  They  reflected  also  very 
slightingly  on  his  person  and  apostleship,  extolling  St.  Peter  and 
others  as  pillars,  but  despising  St.  Paul  as  nothing  in  compari- 
son. Upon  which,  St.  Paul  coming  to  visit  these  Galatian  con- 
verts, with  Titus  his  companion,  they  press  him  very  earnestly, 
and  with  an  importunity  next  to  compulsion,  to  have  Titus  cir- 
cumcised, according  to  their  false  notion  of  the  necessity  of  cir- 
cumcision. And  yet,  as  false  as  this  opinion  was,  it  wanted  not  * 
some  colour  of  arguments ;  for  might  not  these  Galatians  plead, 
in  behalf  of  the  continuance  of  circumcision,  that  Christ  himself 
declared,  ^^he  came  not  to  destroy  the  law  of  Moses,  but  to 
confirm  and  fulfil  it?"  And  was  not  this  circumcision  one  of  the 
most  considerable  parts  of  the  law  ?  So  considerable  indeed,  as 
to  be  the  grand  obligation  to  bind  men  to  all  the  rest.  Did  not 
also  Christ  command  his  own  disciples  to  hear  and  do  what  the 
pharisees  taught  them  out  of  Moses'  chair,  and  did  they  teach  or 
own  any  thing  equally  necessary,  or  more  necessary  than  cir- 
cumcision ?  As  a  confirmation  of  all  this,  did  not  St.  Peter,  who 
was  the  proper  apostle  of  the  circumcision,  agree  and  concur 
with  them  in  the  practice  of  it,  or  at  least  not  dissuade  them 
fi^m  it ;  nay,  and  did  not  St.  Paul  himself  cause  Timothy  to  be 
circumcised?  And  if  in  this  matter  there  should  be  any  differ- 
ence between  these  two  aposdes,  was  not  the  advantage  clearly 
on  St.  Peter's  side,  who,  having  conversed  personally  with 
Christ  in  the  flesh,  might  rationafiy  be  presumed  to  know  the 
true  sense  and  design  of  the  gospel  more  than  St.  Paul,  who  had 
not  that  benefit  ?  And  consequently  that  it  must  be  much  safer 
for  them  in  that  controver^  to  adhere  to  the  former  than  to  the 
latter.  Lastly,  over  and  above  all,  might  they  not  plead  them- 
selves extremely  scandalized,  grieved,  and  oflended,  at  the  dis- 
usage  of  circumcision,  which  they  were  sure  was  at  first  instituted 
by  God,  and  never  since  (for  what  they  could  find)  forbidden  by 
Christ,  but  rather,  on  the  contrary,   countenanced  by  his  own 
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practice  ?  These  things  certainl;^  carnr  some  show  of  reason  in 
them,  and  were  much  more  forcible  allegations  for  circumcision^ 
than  any  that  our  sectarists  bring  against  our  ceremonies;  and 
yet  as  forcible  as  they  seemed,  they  had  no  other  effect  on  St. 
Paul,  than  that  with  great  stifihess  he  rejects  both  them  and 
those  that  urged  them ;  and  upon  a  fiill  hearing  of  the  merits  of 
the  whole  cause,  resolves  not  to  give  place  to  uem,  ^^  no,  not  foft 
an  hour." 

This  was  the  occasion  of  these  words ;  in  which  are  five  par« 
ticulars  worth  our  observation. 

1st.  A  fierce  opposition  made  by  some  erroneous  private 
Christians  in  the  church  of  Galatia  against  St.  Paul,  a  great 
apostle,  and  consequendy  of  prime  authority  in  the  church  of 
Christ. 

2dly.  ,The  cause  of  this  opposition,  the  violent  and  unreason- 
able demands  made  to  him  to  confirm  the  practice  of  a  thing  as 
necessary,  which  in  itself  was  not  so. 

3dly.  The  methods  taken  in  this  opposition,  viz.  slandering 
his  doctrine,  and  detracting  firom  the  credit  and  authority  of  his 
person,  for  withstanding  these  their  encroaching  demands. 

4thly.  The  wholesome  method  made  use  of  by  the  apostle  in 
dealing  with  these  violent  encroachers ;  that  was,  not  to  give 
place  to  them  in  the  least,  "  no,  not  for  an  hour." 

5thly.  And  lastly,  thb  end  and  design  intended  by  the  apostle 
in  this  his  method  of  dealing  with  them,  viz.  the  preservation  of 
the  gospel  in  the  truth  and  purity  of  it,  that  those  sacred  truths 
mi^t  have  their  due  regard  among  them. 

le  sum  of  all  which  particulars  I  shall  connect  into  this  one 
proposition,  which  shall  be  the  subject  of  this  following  dis« 
course ;  namely,  that  the  best  and  most  apostolical  way  to 
establish  a  church,  and  to  secure  it  in  a  lasting  continuance  of 
the  truth  and  purity  of  the  gospel,  is  for  the  governors  and 
ministers  of  it  not  to  ^ve  place  at  all,  or  yield  up  the  least 
received  constitution  of  it  to  me  demands  or  pretences  of  such  as 
dissent  or  separate  firom  it;  all  which  is  a  plain,  natural,  unde- 
niable inference  from  the  practice  of  St.  Paul  in  a  case  so  like  ours, 
that  a  liker  can  hardly  be  imagined.  The  prosecution  of  this  propo- 
sition I  shall  endeavour  to  mana^  under  the  following  heads. 

I.  I  shall  consider  and  examine  the  pretences  aUeged  by  dis- 
senters for  our  remitting  or  yielding  up  any  of  our  ecclesiastical 
constitutions. 

n.  I  shall  show  you  the  natural  consequences  of  such  a  tame 
resignation. 

In.  I  shall  show  what  influence  and  efficacy  a  strict  adherence 
to  the  constitutions  of  the  church,  and  an  absolute  refusal  to  part 
with  any  of  them,  is  likely  to  have  upon  the  settlement  of  the 
church  and  purity  of  the  gospel  amongst  us. 

But  before  I  enter  upon  the  discussion  of  any  of  these,  I  must 

2u2 
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premise  this  observation,  and  rule  of  all  I  diaH  say  upon  tiiis 
sabject,  viz.  that  the  case  is  altogether  the  same,  of  requiring  upon 
the  account  of  conscience  forbearance  of  practices  in  themselres 
la^trfiil,  through  a  pretence  of  their  ufife^ulness,  and  an  imposing 
upon  the  conscience  practices  in  themselves  not  necessary,  upon 
allegation  and  pretence  of  dieir necessity;  yAAA  latterivasthe  case 
between  St.  Paul  and  these  Galatians,  as  the  former  is  between  our 
church  and  the  sectarists.  Now  both  of  these  courses  are  supersti- 
tious, and  equally  so.  For  diough  lewdness  and  ignorance  have 
still  carried  the  ciy  of  superstition  agaitist  our  church  ceremonies ; 
yet  (as  a  learned  prelate^  hath  fully  |)raved  in  his  visitation  sermon j 
that  charge  truly  recoils  upon  our  dissenters,  in  the  very  point  ana 
matter  before  us.  For  as  to  ume  the  practice  of  a  thing  mdifierent 
as  a  part  of  God's  worship,  and  for  itself  necessary  to  be  practised 
(which  our  church  never  did,  nor  does  m  the  injunction  of  any  of 
htT  ceremonies),  is  superstitious ;  so  as  to  make  it  necessarv  to  ab> 
stain  firom  practices  in  themselves  lawful,  or  at  least  indifierent, 
alleging  that  they  are  sinful,  and  consequently  that  an  absti- 
nence from  them  is  part  of  our  obedience  to  God,  tiiis  is  alto- 
gether as  superstitious,  aiid  diametrically  opposite  to  and  de« 
structive  of  the  Christian  liberty  that  Christ  has  invested  his 
ohorch  with. 

4 

'  I.  This  premised,  I  shall  now  toter  upon  the  first  thing  pro- 
posed ;  which  was  ta  consider  and  examine  the  pretences  alkffea  hy 
diisenkrs  for  the  mtiUb!^  or  yielding  up  any  of  the  constituitons  of 
the  church.  And  here  in  a  noted  discourse  so  acceptable  to  such 
as  hate  the  church,  and  hope  shortly  to  ruin  it,  we  have  their  chief 
pretences  already  gathered  to  our  hands,  under  very  few  heads,  inz. 
tile  mfimuty,  the  importunity,  and  plausible  exceptions  of  our  sec- 
tarists; concerning  m^  first  of  which,  the  plea  of  mfirmi^  or  weak- 
iiess,  if  it  be  meant  of  such  a  weakness  (as  it  must  be,  if  it  argues 
tny  thing)  as  in  the  14th  chapter  of  the  epistie  to  the  ttomans,  or 
the  8th  chapter  of  the  first  epistie  to  tiie  Corinthians,  St  Paul 
speaks  of  in  those  weak  brethren,  who  in  his  time  being  newly 
converted  from  Judaism,  or  Gentilism,  were  for  a  while  to  be 
borne  witii  in  some  things ;  it  is  most  evident  tiiat  the  case  of 
these  converts  then,  and  of  our  dissenters  now,  are  so  \!ridely 
diflerent,  that  where  people  have  from  their  infancy  been  brought 
iq>  in  a  Christian  church,  and  by  Christian  parents  and  teachers, 
such  infirmity  or  weakness  the  apostle  there  mentions  in  persons' 
Bcwlv  converted  from  other  religions,  neither  is  nor  can  be 
pleaded;  since  after  so  many  opportunities  of  instruction,  there 
can  be  no  doubtbg  or  dissatis&ction  ih  things  necessary  to  he 
known,  praetised^  or  fi>rbom,  but  what  in  a0  persons  enjoying 
flibse  means'  is  very  culpable,  tod  in  most  inexcusable  : .  sq  that 
the  plea  is  impertinent 
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And  for  that  offaer,  of  impoitunity,  it  is  so  senseless,  and. 
"wlthal  so  shameless  a  pretence,  that  it  may  be  referred  even  to 
the  judgment  of  those  that  make  it,  whether,  in  case  this  was* 
admitted  agadnst  things  legally  established,  any  laws  in  the  world  i 
could  possibly  subsist  or  contmue,  where  people  were  bold  and 
violeiit  enouj^  to  oppose  and  exclaim  against  them.     And  since 
the  civil  state  has  found  it  necessary  to  arm  itself  with  laws' 
{painst  sturdy  beggars,  it  is  methinks  somewhat  hard,  that  in  the  > 
ecclesiastieal  state,  sturdy  beggars  should  oontrol  the  laws.    In. 
the  last  place,  therefore,  let  us  se^  what*  is  to  be  ascribed  to  theiri 
phrase  of  ^'plausible  exceptions,"  where  it  will  concern  us,  firsti 
of  aU,  to  inquire  into  die  force  and  meaning  of  &is  word  plamibkf^: 
this  high  and  mighty  word,  to  which  the  long  receired  ccostitu- 
tion  of  a  whole  church  ought  to*  give  place.    Now  piausiikj  I 
conceive,  may  have  one  of  these  two  significations. 

1.  It    may  be  taken-  for   that  wBch    carries   with  it  more 
appearance  and  show  of  reason  than  its  opposite,  in  the  judgmenl^ 
or  opinion  of  the  multitude ;  or, 

2.  For  that  which  carries  a  greater,  appesurance  <end  show  of ' 
reason  in  the  judgment  of  the  more  sensible  part  of  mankind.  Im 
either  ci  tilieise  senses,  I  shdl  show  that  it  makes  nothing 'for. 
tfiem,  and  that  from  the  following  considerations. 

'  1st.  Because  there  is  actually  a  church,  a  greater  number  of 
persons  in  the  nation,  that  practise  and  conform  to  the  use  of 
those  things  now  in  debate  between  us,  than  there  is  of  those 
who  stand  off  and  abstain  from  them.    This  being  so,  unless  w«f 
will  judee  those  men  gross  hyp^rites,  we  are*  bound  in  reason 
and  Christian  charity  to  believe,  that  there  appears  to  diem  a* 
greater  ground  of  reason,  why  they  should  so  conform,  than  why 
they    should    not;   and    consequently  the   first    signification   (n 
plausibility  foils  our    dissenters,    since  the  number  of  those  to- 
wfibm  cohfermity  appears  more  rational,  is  much  larger  than  ihe 
number  of  those  to  whom  the  exceptions  against  it  appear  to  be 
so.      In  tins  sense  thereforelheexoeptioaseaanot  be  allowed  to' 
be  so  mueh  as  plausible ;  but  then, 

'  Sdly.  Admitting  (which  as  they  cannot  prove,  so  neither  do 
we  grant)  that  there  were  this  kind  of  plausibility  in  theb  ex- 
oeptions  broufiht  against  conformity,  yet  I  deny  that  which  is 
plausible  in  &s  sense,  that  it  appears  reasonable  to  the  opinioa' 
and  voeue  of  the  multitude,  ought  to  take  place  of  that  whidt  m 
deemed  to  have  greater  reason  for  it  in  the  sense  and  judgment 
of  ttie  more  knowing,  though  much  inferior  to  the  other  in 
number :  which  is  the  other  sense  in  whidi  I  showed  the  word 
plausible  may  be  taken. 

iSdly.  The  tUrd-  consideralian  is,  that-  since  the  governing 
pari  of  the  duireh  and  state  lave  declared  for  conformity,  faj 
making  laws,  to  enjoin  it ;  and  since  in  all  government  tha 
sidvantagQ .  of  wisdom  and  knowledge  in  making  or  chai^^ngi 
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must  in  reason  be  presumed  to  be  rather  on  the  side  of  those  that 
govern,  than  of  those  that  are  to  be  governed ;  it  follows,  that  ac- 
cording to  the  other  sense  of  plausibihty,  conformity  and  the  reasons 
for  it  are  more  plausible,  than  the  exceptions  and  a]^;uments  alleged 
against  it. 

'  4thly.  The  fourth  and  last  consideration,  which  eradicates  the 
foregoing  pretence,  is,  that  the  ground  of  passing  a  thing  into  a 
law,  and  of  retaining  that  law  when  once  made,  is  not  the 
•plausibility  of  the  thing  or  law  to  the  sense  of  the  vulgar,  but  the 
real  conducibility  of  it  to  the  good  of  the  multitude ;  and  that 
accords  to  the  sense  and  judgment  of  those  who  are  to  govern 
and  make  laws  for  it.  To  which  I  add  further,  that  a  thing  may  be 
really  and  practically  conducing  to  the  good  of  die  multitude,  though 
neither  suitable  to  the  opinion  or  humour  of  it,  and  consequenUy 
noways  plausible  to  it. 

Now  from  these  four  consequences,  it  being  manifest  how 
insignificant  that  pretence,  taken  from  the  plausibility  of  the 
nonconformists'  exceptions  against  the  constitutions  of  our 
church,  proves  to  be,  smce  they  are  neither  plausible,  as  proceed- 
ing from  the  wise  and  governing  part  of  the  nation,  nor  yet  as 
from  the  greater  or  more  numerous  part  of  it ;  nor  lastly,  ought 
to  have  any  control  upon  the  laws,  though  they  were  never  so 
plausible  upon  this  last  account ;  I  shall  pass  fit)m  the  plausibilitv 
to  the  force  of  the  exceptions,  and  see  whether  we  can  meet  with 
any  strength  of  reason,  where  we  have  not  yet  found  the  show 
And  here  I  shall  not  pretend  to  recount  them  all  in  particular, 
but  only  take  them  as  reducible  to  and  derivable  from  the  following 
three  heads.  1.  The  unlawfulness,  or,  2.  The  inexpediency,  or,  3. 
And  lastly,  the  smallness  of  the  things  excepted  against  I  shall 
only  touch  briefly  upon  each  of  them,  for  the  compass  of  this  dis- 
course will  allow  no  more. 

1.  For  their  leading  plea  of  the  unlawfulness  of  our  ceremo- 
nies, pounded  upon  the  old  baffled  argument  drawn  from  the 
illegality  of  will-worship,  and  the  prohibition  of  adding  to  and 
detracting  from  the  word  and  worship  of  God :  no  other  answer 
can  or  need  be  given  to  it,  but  that  which  has  been  given  over 
and  over.  That  our  ceremonies  are  not  esteemed  by  our  church 
dther  as  divine  worship,  or  as  any  necessary  essential  part  of  it, 
but  only  as  circumstances  and  external  appurtenances  for  the 
more  decent  performance  of  the  worship.  For  that  man  should 
of  his  own  will  impose  on  us  any  thing  as  the  necessary  worship 
of  Qod,  or  add  any  thing  to  the  worship  as  a  necessary  essential 
part  of  it,  this  questionless  (as  the  cdbrementioned  allegations 
sufficiently  prove)  must  needs  be  sinful.  But  if  from  hence  it 
be  affirmed  also,  that  no  circumstance  is  to  be  allowed  in  divine 
worship,  but  what  is  declared  and  enjoined  by  express  scripture ; 
the  consequence  of  this  b  so  insufferably  ridiculous,  that  it  will 
extend  to  the  making  it  unlawful  for  the  church  to  appoint  any 
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place  or  hoase  for  God's  worship ;  ndy,  it  will  lead  also  to  the 
ynxy  taking  down  of  pulpits,  reading-desks,  fonts,  and  every 
thin^  else  circumstantially  ministering  to  the  dischar^  of  divine 
service,  if  not  expressly  mentioned  and  commanded  m  the  word 
of  God.  And  let  them,  upon  the  foregoing  principle,  avow  the 
absurdity  of  the  consequence  if  they  can.  But  it  has  been  weL 
remarked,  that  these  men  do  not  indeed  believe  themselves, 
when  they  plead  our  rites  unlawful.  For  when  an  act  of  parlia- 
ment enjoined  all  persons  in  office  to  take  the  sacrament  accord- 
ing to  die  use  of  the  church  of  England  (and  that  we  know  is  to 
take  it  kneeling),  we  find  none  of  them  refusing  (how  idolatrous 
soever  at  oAer  times  they  esteemed  it)  rather  than  turn  out  of 
the  least  office  of  gain  they  were  possessed  of;  which,  had  it  been 
unlawful,  surely  men  of  such  tender  consciences,  as  they  own 
themselves  to  be,  would  never  have  been  brought  to  do,  since  not 
the  least  unlawful  thing  ought  to  be  committed  for  the  greatest 
temporal  advantage  whatsoever.  But  since  these  men  have  bv 
so  many  other  instances  manifested  to  the  world,  that  they  loox 
upon  their  own  will  as  their  law,  they  would  do  well  hereafter  to 
allege  no  other  argument  for  the  unlawfulness  of  our  ceremonies  ; 
and  therefore  to  pass  to  their  second  plea  of  inexpedience,  or  in- 
conveniency  of  them;  to  which  I  shall  give  the  two  following 
answers. 

1st  That  ineoepedience  bein?  a  word  of  a  general,  indefinite 
sense,  and  so  determinable  oy  the  several  fancies,  humours, 
apprehensions,  and  interests  of  men  about  the  same  thing,  so  that 
what  is  judged  expedient  by  one  man  is  thought  inexpedient  by 
another;  the  judgment  of  the  expediency  or  inexpediency  of 
matters  farmed  into  laws,  ought  in  all  reason  to  rest  wholly  in 
the  legislators  and  governors,  and  consequently  no  private  per- 
sons ought  to  be  looked  upon  as  competent  judges  of  the  inex- 
pediency of  that  which  the  legislative  power  has  once  enacted 
and  established  as  expedient. 

2dly.  I  affirm  also,  that  that  which  is  not  only  in  itself  lawful, 
but  highly  conducible  to  so  great  a  concern  of  religion,  as 
decency  and  order  in  divine  worship ;  and  this  to  that  degree,  that 
without  it  such  order  and  decency  could  not  subsist  or  continue ; 
this  cannot  otherwise  be  inexpedient  upon  any  considerable 
account  whatsoever.  .But  then  all  these  considerations  of  inex- 
pediency will  be  abundantly  overbalanced  by  this  one  great  ex- 
pediency. For  since  the  outward  acts  of  divine  worship  cannot 
be  performed,  but  with  some  circumstances  and  posture  of  body, 
either  every  man  must  be  left  to  his  own  arbitration,  or  use  what 
circumstances  and  postures  he  pleases,  or  a  rule  must  be  laid 
down  to  direct  these  things  after  one  and  the  same  manner,  llie 
former  of  necessity  infers  diversity  and  variety  in  the  discharge 
of  the  same  worship,  and  that  by  me  same  necessity  infers  disor- 
der and  indecency;  which  by  nothing  but  a  uniformity  in  the 
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behaviour  and  circumstances  of  persons  joining  in  one  and  flie 
same  worship,  can  be  prevented.  This  argument,  I  confess,  con- 
curs directly  for  the  necessity  of  ceremonies  in  general  about 
divine  service;  but  so  far  as  ours  are  argued  against  upon  a 
general  account,  and  till  they  are  proved  particularly  unfit  lor  the 
general  end,  the  same  may  be  also  a  defence  of  ours  m  particular. 

3.  Come  we  now  to  the  third  and  last  exception,  grounded 
upon  die  gwinllnAaa  of  the  things  excepted  against;  to  which  also 
my  answer  is  twofold.  First,  that  these  things  being  in  them- 
selves lawfiil,  and  not  only  so,  but  also  determined  by  sufficient 
authority,  the  smallness  is  so  far  from  being  a  reason  why  men 
should  refuse  and  stand  out  against  the  use  of  them,  that  it  is  an 
unanswerable  argument  why  they  should,  without  any  demur, 
submit  and  comply  with  authority  in  matters  which  they  them- 
selves confess  to  be  of  no  very  great  moment.  For  it  ought  to 
be  a  very  ^at  and  weighty  matter  indeed,  that  can  warrant  a 
man  in  his  disobedience  to  the  injunctions  of  any  lawfid 
authority;  and  that  which  is  a  reason  why  men  should  comply 
with  their  governors,  I  am  sure  can  be  no  reason  why  thnr 
eovemors  would  give  place  to  them.  But,  secondly,  I  add 
further,  that  nothing  actually  enjoined  by  law  is  or  ou^t  to  be 
looked  upon  as  small  or  little,  as  to  the  use  or  forbearance  of  it, 
during  the  continuance  of  that  law,  nor  yet  as  sufficient  reason 
for  the  abrogation  of  that  law;  since,  be  the  flung  never  so 
small  in  itself,  yet  being  by  great  deliberation  first  established, 
and  for  a  long  tune  since  received  in  the  church,  and  contended 
for  with  real  and  great  reason  on  its  side ;  be  the  reasons  never 
so  plausible  (whicn  yet  hitherto  does  not  appear)  on  the  other, 
yet  the  consequence  of  a  change  cannot  be  accounted  small,  since 
it  is  certainly  veiy  hazardous  at  best,  and  doubtful  what  mischief 
it  may  occaaon,  how  far  it  may  proceed,  and  where  it  may  end ; 
especially  since  the  experience  of  all  governments  has  made  it 
evident,  that  there  was  hardly  any  thing  altered  in  a  setded  slate, 
that  was  not  followed  by  more  alterations,  and  several  incon- 
veniences attending  these  alterations;  not  indeed  at  first  fore- 
seen, but  such  as  in  the  event  made  too  great  impressions  on  the 
public  to  be  accounted  either  small  or  inconsiaerable.  These 
exceptions  being  therefore  stripped  of  their  plausibility  and  foice 
too,  and  retorted  upon  the  patrons  of  them^  it  follows,  that  not- 
widistanding  all  our  harangues  concerning  our  difference  in 
smaller  things,  as  the  phrase  now  is,  and  our  contending  about 
shadows,  ana  tfie  like,  made  by  some  amongst  us,  who  would  fidn 
be  personally  popular  at  the  public  cost,  and  build  themselves  a 
reputation  witn  die  rabble  upon  the  ruins  of  the  church,  ^t  by 
all  the  obligations  of  oaths  and  gratitude  they  are  bound  to  sup- 
port, as  I  am  sure  that  supports  them.  It  follows,  I  say,  that  for 
the  governors  of  our  church  after  all  this  to  be  ready  to  yield  iq» 
the  received  constitutions  of  it,  either  to  the  ii^rmity,  or  impor- 
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tmutyy  or  plausible  ezceptioiis  (as  their  adyocates  are  pleased  to 
term  them)  of  our  clamorous  dissenters,  is  so  fiu  from  being  a 
part  either  of  the  piety  or  prudence  of  those  goyemors,  that  it  is 
the  fear  of  many  both  pious  and  prudent  too,  that  in  the  end  it 
will  be  like  to  proye  no  other  thsin  the  permitting  of  a  thief  to 
come  into  the  house,  only  to  ayoid  the  noise  and  trouble  of  his 
knocldng  at  the  door.  And  thus  much  for  the  first  tfainff  pro- 
posed ;  which  was  to  consider  and  examine  the  pretences  ulej^ 
by  dissenters  for  our  quitting  or  yielding  up  any  of  our  ecclesias- 
tical constitutions. 

n.  I  come  to  show  now  the  second  thing,  which  is,  whai  art 
naturally  Wee  to  be  the  oimtejuences  of  tuch  a  tame  resignatian.  In 
order  to  which  I  shall  consider  these  two  things.  1.  What  the 
temper  and  dispositions  of  those  men  who  press  so  much  for  com- 
pliances haye  usually  been.  2.  What  die  effects  and  conse- 
quences of  such  compliances  or  relaxations  haye  been  formerly. 

1.  And  first  for  the  temper  of  those  men.  This  certainly 
should  be  considered ;  and  if  it  ought  to  siye  any  force  to  their 
demands,  it  ought  to  be  extremely  peaceabk  and  impartial.  But 
are  there  any  qualities  incident  to  the  nature  of  man,  that  these 
persons  are  further  firom  ?  For  did  they  treat  the  goyemors  of  the 
church  with  any  other  appellation,  but  that  of  priests  of  Baal, 
idolaters,  persecuting  Ninurods,  formalists,  dumb  dogs,  proud 
popish  prelates,  haters  of  God  and  good  men,  &c«  ?  I  say,  is  not 
this  their  usual  dialect?  And  can  we  imagine  that  the  spirit  of 
Christianity  can  suggest  such  language  and  expressions?  Is  it 
possible  that  where  true  religion  goyems  in  the  heart,  it  should 
thus  utter  itself  by  the  mouth  ?  And  to  show  yet  further  ^that 
this  temper  can  manifest  itself  by  actions  as  well  as  words,  did 
not  these  who  now  plead  conscience  against  law,  persecute, 
plunder,  kill,  and  murder  those  who  pleaded  and  followed  con- 
science according  to  law  ?  And  can  any  one  assure  the  goyemment 
that  they  will  not  under  the  same  circumstances  do  again  the  samie 
things?  And  for  their  impartiality,  did  diey  eyer  grant  allow- 
ance or  toleration  to  any  that  were  dissent^s  firom  mem  ?  The 
presbyter  would  grant  none,  and  so  much  has  he  ^yen  the  world 
under  his  own  hand,  in  those  many  clamorous  ubels,  and  that 
spawn  of  pamphlets  composed  on  that  subject.  And  when  l^is 
younger  brother,  the  more  able  and  more  successful  sectarist  of 
the  two,  had  undermined  him,  and  introduced  toleration,  yet  still 
episcopacy  as  well  as  popery  stood  expressly  excepted  mm  any 
benefit  by  it,  or  part  in  it.  This  is  the  way  and  temper  of  the 
persons  we  haye  to  deal  with ;  and  what  pity  is  it  that  the  whole 
goyemment,  both  ecclesiastical  and  ciyil,  should  not  lean  to  and 
bear  with  diem !  A  faction  that  will  be  sure  to  requite  such  a 
&your  once  done  them,  by  Jktanff  it  to  the  reproach  and  ruin  of 
them  that  did  it    And  thus  haying  giyen  some  short  account  of 
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the  temper  and  disposition  of  these  men,  the  next  thing  is  to 
conflider, 

S.  What  the  efll^  «id  consequences  of  such  compliances  or 
relaxtidons  have  been  heretofore.  And  for  this  I  appeal  to  the 
judgment,  residing,  and  experience  of  all,  who  have  in  any  mea- 
sure applied  themselves  to  the  observation  of  men  and  things, 
-whether  they  ever  yet  found  that  any  who  ever  pressed  for 
•Indulgences  and  forbearances,  rested  in  theto  once  granted,  wifli- 
ont  proceeding  any  further?  None  ever  yet  did,  but  used  them 
only  as  an  act  and  instrument  to  get  into  power,  and  make  every 
concession  a  step  to  a  further  demand ;  since  every  grant  renders 
the  person  to  whom  it  is  made  so  much  the  more  considerable, 
■when  he  thinks  fit  to  ask  more.  To  grant  is  to  give  ground; 
and  such  persons  ask  some  things  only  in  order  to  their  getting 
*otherS  without  asking;  for  no  other  encroachers  upon  or  enemies 
io  any  public  Constitution  ask  all  at  first ;  sedition  itself  is  modest 
in  the  dawn,  and  only  toleration  may  be  petitioned,  where  no- 
thing less  than  empire  is  designed.  The  nature  of  man  acts  the 
same  way,  whether  in  matters  civil  or  ecclesiastical ;  and  can  we 
easily  forget  the  methods  bv  which  that  violent  faction  grew 
upon  the  throne?  Did  not  tne  facility  and  too  fatal  mercy  of  a 
late  prince  embolden  their  impudence,  instead  of  satisfying  &eir 
derires  ?  Was  not  every  concession,  every  remission  of  his  own 
right,  so  for  bom  allaying  the  fiiry  of  their  greedy  appetites,  that, 
like  a  breakfast,  it  rather  called  up  their  stomachs,  and  fitted 
them  for  a  dinner?  Did  not  cravmg  still  grow  upon  granting, 
till  nothing  remained  to  be  asked  on  one  side,  or  given  on  the 
other,  but  the  life  of  the  owner?  Thus  it  was  with  the  state; 
and  I  would  fkin  hear  any  solid  reason  to  prove  that  it  will  not 
happen  alike  to  the  church :  for  how  has  the  papacy  grown  to 
that  surprising  height,  and  assumed  such  an  extravagant  power 
over  sovereign  princes,  but  by  taking  advantages  firom  their  own 
mnts  and  favours  to  that  see?  Which  still  took  occasion  fiY>m 
tnem  to  raise  herself  gpidually  to  further  pretences,  till  courtesy 
quickly  passed  into  claim,  ana  what  was  gotten  by  petition,  was 
held  Dj  prerogative ;  so  that  at  length  insolence,  grown  big  and 
bold  with  success,  knew  no  bounds,  out  trampled  upon  the  necks 
of  emperors,  controlled  the  sceptre  with  the  crosier,  and  in  the 
fiM;e  of  the  world  openly  avowed  a  superiority  and  preeminence 
over  crowned  heads.  Thus  grew  the  papacy,  and  by  the  same 
way  will  also  grow  other  sects,  for  there  is  a  papacy  in  every 
wet  or  faction,  for  they  all  design  the  same  height  ana  grandeur, 
though  the  pope  alone  has  had  the  fortune  to  compass  it.  And 
thus  having  shown  what  have  been  the  eJSTects  of  such  concessions 
heretofore,  as  well  as  described  the  temper  of  the  perso9S  who 
now  press  for  them,  I  suppose  it  will  not  be  very  difficult  for  us 
to  judge  what  are  like  to  be  the  future  effects  and  consequences 
of  fte  same  amongst  ourselves ;   concerning  which,  I  shall  lay 
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dorwB  this  assertion ;  that  what  effects  and  oonsequencies  any 
thing  had  fonnerly,  and  what  in  its  awn  nature  it  ti^ada  to^  aAd 
is  apt  to  produce,  it  is  infinitely  sottish  and  irrational  to  imagine 
or  suppose  that  it  will  not  produce  and  cause  in  the  wodd  £)r  the 
iliture ;  and,  I  believe,  hardly  any  nation  but  ours  would  suffer 
the  same  cheat  to  be  trumped  upon  it  twice  inusiediately  t<^etfaejr. 
Every  society  tin  the  world  subsists  in  the  strength  of  certain 
laws,  customs,  and  received  usaees  uniting  the  several  parts  of  it . 
into  one  body.  And  accordingly  the  parting  with  any  of  these 
laws  or  customs  is  a  real  dLssoluition  of  the  continuity,  and  eon* 
sequently  a  partial  destruction  of  the  whole.  It  certainly  shakes 
and  weakens  all  the  fabric,  and  weakness  is  but  destaruction. 
begun ;  it  tends  to  it,  and  naturally  ends  in  it ;  as  eveiy  disease  i 
of  #the  body  will  be  death,  and  no  mischief  cures  itself.  But  to  « 
pass  by  argiMnents  deduced  firom  the  general  nature  of  things^  to 
the  same  made  evident  to  sense  in  particular  instances,  let  us  first 
of  all  suppose  our  dissenters  to  be  dealt  with  upon  terms  of  comr 
prehension  (as  they  call  it),  and  taken  into  the  communion  of  the 
church,  without  submitting  to  the  present  conditions  of  its  com* 
munion,  or  any  necessary  obligation  to  obey  the  established  rules 
of  it,  then  these  thinss  must  foUow. 

First,  diat  men  shall  come  into  the  national  ministiy  full  of . 
their  covenanting  rebellious  principles,  even  keen  upm  their 
spirits,  and  such  as  raised  and  carried  oy  the  late  fatal  war.  Then- 
will  also  follow,  that  in  the  same  diocese,  sometimes  in  the  venr 
same  town,  some  shall  use  the  surplice,  and  others  not;  each 
shall  have  their  parties  prosecuting  (me  another  with  the  bitterest 
hatred  and  animosities ;  some  in  the  same  church,  and  at  the 
same  time,  shall  receive  the  sacrament  kneeling,  some  standtin^, 
and  others  probably  atting ;  some  shall  make  use  of  the  cross  in 
baptism,  and  others  shall  not  only  not  use  it  themselves,  but  also 
inveigh  and;  preach  against  those  who  do;  some  shall  preach  this 
part,  others  that,  and  some  none  at  all.  And  where,  as  incathe*' 
drals,  they  cannot  avoid  the  hearing  of  it  read  by  others,  they, 
shall  come  into  the  church  when  it  is  done,  and  stepping  into  the 
pulpit,  conceive  a  long,  crude,  extemporary  prayer^  in  reproach 
of  all  those  excellent  ones  just  offered  up  before.  Nay,  in  the 
same  cathedral  you  shall  see  one  prebend  in  a. surpHee,  another 
in  a  long  coat  or  tunic,  and  in  performance  of  the  service,  some 
standing  up  at  the  creed,  the  doxology,  or  the  reading  of  the 
gospel,  others  sitting,  and  perhaps  laughing  and  winking  upon; 
Sieir  fellow  schismatics  in  contempt  of  those  who  practise  the 
decent  order  of  the  church :  and  firom  hence  the  mischief  shall, 
pass  to  the  people,  dividing  them  into  pardes  and  factions,  so. 
that  some  shall  come  to  the  assembly  of  the  saints,  only  to  hear 
a  favourite  preacher,  and  for  ever  after  be  sure  to  be  absent.  I 
will  give  no  countenance,  says  one,  to  the  formalist ;  nor  will  I^ 
says  another,  with  much  better  reason,  give  ear  to  the  schismiitic : 

4V  A 
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all  this  while  the  church  is  rent  in  pieces,  and  the  common  enemy 
gratified.  And  these  are  some  of  the  effects  of  comprehension ; 
nor  indeed  could  any  other  be  expected  from  a  project  so  nearly 
allied  to  fatal  forty-one ;  so  that  1  dare  avow,  that  to  bring  in 
comprehension,  is  m  plain  terms,  nothing  less  than  to  establSh  a 
schism  in  the  church  by  law,  and  settle  a  pla^e  in  the  bowels  of 
it,  that  shall  eat  out  the  very  heart  and  soul ;  so  far  consume  the 
vitals  and  spirits  of  it,  that  in  the  compass  of  a  very  few  years, 
it  shall  scarce  have  any  visible  being  or  subsistence,  or  so  much 
as  the  face  of  a  national  church  to  show. 

But  fropi  comprehension  let  us  pass  to  toleration,  that  is,  firom 
a  plague  within  the  church,  to  a  plague  round  about  it.  And  is 
it  possible  for  the  church  to  continue  sound,  or  indeed  so  much 
as  to  breathe,  in  either  of  these  cases?  Toleration  is  the  veiy 
pulling  up  the  flood-gates,  and  breaking  open  the  fountains  of 
the  great  deep,  to  pour  in  a  deluge  of  wickedness,  heresy,  and 
blasj^iemy  upon  the  church.  The  law  of  God  commands  men 
to  profess  and  practise  the  Christian  religion ;  the  law  of  man  in 
this  case  will  bear  you  out,  though  of  none,  or  of  one  of  vour 
own  choice.  Therefore,  a  hundred  different  reli^ons  at  least 
shall,  with  a  bare  face  and  a  high  hand,  bid  defiance  to  the  Chris- 
tian ;  some  of  which,  perhaps,  shall  deny  the  godhead  of  Christ, 
some  the  reality  of  his  manhood,  some  the  resurrection,  and 
others  the  torments  of  hell.  Some  shall  assert  the  eternity  of 
the  world,  and  the  like,  and  all  this  by  authentic  allowance  of 
law.  Upon  this  footing  it  shall  be  safe  for  every  broacher  of 
new  here^  to  gain  as  many  proselytes  to  it  as  he  can  ;  and  there 
is  none  of  them  all,  though  never  so  absurd,  impious,  and  blas- 
phemous, but  shall  have  proselytes  and  professors  more  or  less ; 
and  what  a  large  part  of  the  nation  must  this  necessarily  draw 
in !  So  that  as  number  and  novelty  easily  run  down  truth  and 
paucity  for  a  while,  the  orthodox  part  of  tne  nation,  the  church, 
will  quickly  be  borne  down,  and  swallowed  up.  And  since  it  is 
impossible  for  government  or  society  to  subsist  where  there  is 
no  bond  or  cement  of  religion  to  hold  it  together,  confusion 
must  needs  follow.  And  since  it  is  equally  impossible  for  con- 
fusion to  last  long,  but  that  it  must  at  last  settle  into  something, 
diat  will  and  must  be  popery,  infallibly,  irresistibly ;  for  the 
church  of  England  being  once  extinct,  no  other  sect  or  church 
has  any  bottom  or  foundation,  or  indeed  any  tolerable  pretence 
to  set  up  upon,  but  that.  And  that  this  deduction  of  things  is 
neither  mconsequent  nor  precarious,  we  may  be  assured  from  the 
papists  themselves ;  for  did  not  their  late  agent,  who  lost  his  life 
m  their  service,  and  whose  letters  are  so  well  known,  tell  us  in  one 
of  them,  "that  the  way  by  which  he  intended  to  have  popeiy 
brought  in  was  by  toleration  ;  and  that  if  an  act  for  a  general  liberty 
of  conscience  could  be  obtained,  it  would  give  the  neatest  blow  to 
the  protestant  religion  here,  that  ever  it  received  smce  its  birth  ?" 
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Did  he  not  also  complain,  '^  that  all  their  disappointments,  miseries, 
and  hazards  were  owing  to  the  fatal  relocation  (as  he  calls  it)  of 
the  king's  declaration  for  liberty  of  conscience?"  And  lasdy, 
does  he  not  a£Srm,  ^'that  all  the  advantage  they  expected  to 
make,  was  by  the  help  of  the  nonconformists,  presbyterians,  in* 
dependents,  and  other  sects  ?"  I  purposely  use  his  own  words  ; 
and  shall  we  not  think  that  the  papists  themselves  knew  what 
were  the  properest  and  most  effectual  means  for  the  prosecution 
of  their  own  interest?  So  that  let  all  our  separatists  and  dis- 
senters know  that  they  themselves  are  the  pope's  artificers,  to 
carry  on  his  work,  and  do  that  for  him  which  he  cannot  do  for 
himself.  They  are  his  harbingers  and  forerunners^  to  prepare 
and  make  plain  a  way  for  him  to  come  amongst  us.  Thus  they, 
even  they,  who  are  the  most  clamorous  declaimers  a^nst  popeiy, 
are  the  surest  and  most  industrious  factors  for  it.  It  is  tne 
weakening  the  church  of  England  by  their  separation  from  it,  and 
their  invectives  against  it,  which  gives  Rome  a  handle  to  attack 
it,  thus  weakened  to  her  hands,  with  victoiy  and  success.  14ie 
thief  first  breaks  the  hedge  of  the  vineyard,  to  filch  away  per- 
haps but  a  few  clusters,  but  the  wild  boar  enters  the  same  breach, 
and  makes  havoc  of  all.  « 

As  for  the  church  of  Endand,  whatsoever  fate  mav  attend  it, 
this  may  and  must  be  said  of  it,  that  it  is  a  church  which  claims 
no  independent  secular  power,  but,  like  a  poor  orphan,  exposed 
naked  and  friendless  to  the  world,  pretends  to  no  other  help  but 
the  goodness  of  God,  the  piety  of  its  principles,  and  the  justice 
of  its  own  cause  to  maintain  it.  A  church  not  bom  into  the 
world  with  teeth  and  talons  like  popery  and  presbytery,  but  like 
a  lamb  innocent,  and  defenceless,  and  silent,  not  only  under  the 
shearer,  but  under  the  butcher  too;  a  church  which,  as  it  is 
obedient  to  the  civil  powers,  without  any  treacherous  distinctions 
or  reverses,  so  would  be  glad  to  have  the  countenance  and  pro- 
tection of  that  power ;  and  though  it  cannot  be  protected  by  it, 
is  yet  resolved  to  be  peaceable  and  quiet  under  it ;  and  while  it 
parts  with  all,  to  hold  fast  its  integrity.  And  if  God  should  for 
the  nation's  unworthy  and  ungrateful  usage  of  so  excellent  a 
church,  so  pure,  so  peaceable  a  religion,  bereave  us  of  it,  by 
letting  in  the  tyranny  and  superstition  of  another,  it  is  pity  but 
it  should  come  in  its  full  force  and  power.  And  then  I  hope 
that  such  as  have  betrayed  and  enslaved  their  country,  will  con- 
sider that  there  is  a  temporal  as  well  as  ecclesiastical  interest 
concerned  in  the  case ;  that  there  are  lands  to  be  converted  as 
well  as  heretics ;  and  those  who  pretend  they  can  with  a  word's 
speaking  change  the  substance  of  some  things,  can  with  as  much 
ease  alter  the  properties  of  others.  God's  will  be  done  in  all 
things ;  but  if  popery  ever  comes  in  by  English  hands,  we  need 
not  doubt  but  it  will  fully  pay  the  score  of  those  who  bring 
it  in. 
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ni.  I  come  BOW  to  tbe  tliird  and  last  thing  proposed,  wbidk 
was  to  show  what  influence  and  effkacv  a  strict  adherence  to  the 
constUuHons  of  the  churchy  and  an  ahsofute  refusal  to  part  with  any 
of  themy  is  Wee  to  have  upon  the  settlement  of  the  churchy  and  ^ 
purity  of  the  gospel  amongst  us;  and  for  this  I  shall  point  oat 
three  ways  hy  which  it  tends  effectually  to  procure  such  a  settle- 
ment. 

1.  By  being  the  grand  and  most  sovereign  means  to  cause  and 
preserve  unity  in  the  church.  The  psalmist  mentions  tiiis  as  one 
of  the  nobl^  and  greatest  excellencies  of  the  Jewish  church, 
Psalm  cxxii.  3,  ''that  it  was  built  as  a  city  that  is  at  unity  in 
itself."  Unity  gives  strength,  and  strength  continuance.  The 
catholics  abroad  frequently  tell  us,  that  if  we  could  be  united 
amongst  ourselves,  we  should  be  a  formidable  church  indeed; 
and  for  fliis  reason  there  was  none  they  so  mortally  hated,  as  the 
late  renowned  archbishop  and  martyr,  whose  whole  endeavour 
was  to  establish  a  settled  uniformity  in  all  the  British  churches. 
For  his  zeal  and  activi^  in  which  glorious  attempt,  the  presbj- 
terians  cut  him  off  according  to  the  papists'  hearts'  desire.  Now 
a  resolution  to  keep  all  the  constitutions  of  the  church,  the  parts 
of  its  society,  and  conditions  of  its  communion  entire,  widiout 
lopping  any  of  them,  must  needs  imite  all  the  ministers  and 
members  of  it,  while  it  engages  them  (as  the  apostle  so  passion- 
ately  exhorts  his  Corinthians,  1  Cor.  i.  10)  to  ''  speak  all  the  same 
thing ;"  but  if  any  one  is  indulged  in  the  omission  of  the  least 
thing  enjoined,  they  cannot  be  said  to  ''  speak  all  the  same  thine." 
In  which  case,  besides  the  deformity  of  the  thing  itself,  msk 
where  the  worship  is  the  same,  the  manner  of  performing  it 
should  be  so  different ;  this  difference  of  practice  will  also  certainly 
produce  an  irreconcileable  division  of  minds,  since  such  diversi^ 
cannot  be  imagined  to  proceed  from  any  other  thing  than  an 
opinion  that  one  man  understands  and  does  his  duty  after  a 
better  and  more  spiritual  manner  than  another,  and  consequently 
has  the  start  of  his  neighbour  or  fellow  minister,  either  in  point 
of  judgment  or  devotion,  in  neither  of  which  are  men  to  allow 

Precedency,   especially  when   it  comes  once    to    be    contested, 
^nity  without  uniformity,  is  like  essence   without  existence,   a 
mere  word  and  a  notion,  and  nowhere  to  be  found  in  nature. 

2.  A  strict  adherence  to  the  constitutions  of  the  church  is  a 
direct  way  to  settle  it,  by  begetting  in  her  enemies  themselves 
an  opinion  of  the  goodness  and  requisiteness  of  those  ways,  for 
whidi  they  see  the  government  and  ministry  of  the  church  so 
concerned,  that  they  can  by  no  means  be  brought  to  recede  from 
them.  Let  factious  persons  pretend  what  they  will  outwardly, 
yet  they  cannot  but  reason  with  themselves  inwardly,  that  cer- 
tainly there  must  be  something  more  than  ordinary  in  those 
things,  that  men  of  parts,  reason,  and  good  lives,  so  strenuously 
tontend  for,  and  so  tenaciously  adhere  to.    For  it  is  not  natural 
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to  suppose  that  serious  men  wiQ  or  can  be  resohite  for  trifles, 
fight  for  straws,  and  encounter  the  fiercest  opposition  for  such 
tmngs,  as  all  the  interests  of  piety  and  religion  may  be  equally 
provided  for,  whether  the  church  retains  or  parts'  with  them. 
This  is  unnatural  and  impious:  and  on  &e  other  side,  let  none 
think  the  people  will  have  any  rererence  for  that,  for  which  the 

Eastors  of  the  church  themselves  show  an  indifierence.  And 
ere  let  me  mention  a  great,  but  sad  truth,  not  so  fit  to  be  spoken 
as  to  be  sighed  out  by  eveiy  true  son  and  lover  of  the  churchy 
that  the  wounds  the  church  of  England  now  bleeds  by,  she  has 
received  "  in  the  house  of  her  friends,"  her  false,  undermining 
fiiends ;  and  that  nonconformity,  and  a  separation  from  it,  and  a 
contempt  of  the  excellent  constitution  of  it,  have  proceeded  from 
nothing  more,  than  firom  the  partial,  treacherous,  half  conformity 
of  many  of  its  own  ministers ;  the  surplice  sometimes  worn,  and 
oftener  laid  aside ;  the  liturgy  so  read,  as  if  they  were  ashamed 
of  it ;  the  service  so  curtailed,  as  if  the  people  were  to  have  bul 
tiie  tenth  of  that  for  which  they  paid  their  own  tenths ;  the 
ecclesiastical  habit  neglected,  the  sacrament  indecently  admin- 
istered, the  furniture  of  the  altar  abused,  and  the  table  of  the 
Lord  profaned.  These  and  the  like  vile  passages  have  made 
many  nonconformists  to  the  church,  by  their  conformity  to  Aeir 
minister.  It  was  an  observation  of  a  judicious  prelate,  ihsA  of* 
all  the  sorts  of  enemies  that  the  church  had,  there  were  none  so 
devilish  and  pernicious,  and  likely  to  prove  so  fatal  to  it,  as  the 
conforming  puritan.  It  was  a  great  trt^b,  and  not  long  after 
ratified  by  dreadful  experience  ;  for  if  you  would  know  what  the 
conforming  puritan  is,  he  is  one  that  lives  by  the  altar,  and  turns 
his  back  upon  it ;  one  that  catches  at  me  preferments  of  the 
church,  but  hates  the  discipline  and  orders  of  it ;  one  that  prac- 
tises conformity  as  popeiy,  takes  oaths  and  tests  with  an  inward 
abhorrence  of  what  he  does  for  the  present,  and  a  resolution  to 
act  quite  contrary  when  occasion  serves;  one  who  during  his 
conformity  will  be  sure  to  be  known  by  such  a  distinguishing 
badge  as  shall  point  him  out  to  and  secure  his  credit  with  the 
fanatical  brotherhood ;  one  that  still  declines  reading  the  church 
service  himself,  leaving  the  work  to  curates  and  readers,  thereby 
to  keep  up  an  advantageous  interest  with  thriving,  seditious 
tradesmen,  and  groaning,  ignorant,  but  rich  widows ;  one  that  in 
the  midst  of  conformity  thinks  of  a  turn,  and  is  careful  to  behave 
himself  as  not  to  outshoot  his  home,  but  to  stand  right  and  fair, 
in  case  a  revolution  should  bring  fanaticism  again  mto  fashion^ 
which  it  is  more  than  possible  he  secretly  wishes  for. 

These  and  the  like  are  the  principles  that  act  and  govern  the 
conforming  puritan ;  who,  in  a  word,  is  nothing  else  but  ambi* 
tion,  avance,  and  hypocrisy,  serving  all  tiie  real  interests  of 
schism  and  faction  in  the  church's  livery. 

Now  if  there  be  any  such  here  (as  I  hope  there  are  none), 
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however  be  may  sooth  up  and  flatter  himself,  yet  when  he  hears 
of  such  and  such  of  his  neighbours,  parishioners,  or  acquaintance 
running  to  conventicles,  such  and  such  turned  quakers,  others 
&Uen  off  to  popery ;  and  lastly,  when  the  noise  of  the  dreadful 
national  disturbances  and  dangers  shall  ring  about  his  ears,  let 
him  lay  his  hand  upon  his  heart  and  say,  It  is  I,  that  by  con- 
forming by  halves,  and  by  treacherously  prevaricating  widi  my 
duty,  so  solemnly  sworn  to  ;  I,  that  by  bringing  a  contempt  upon 
the  service  and  order  of  the  purest  and  best  constituted  church 
in  the  world,  slabbering  over  the  one,  and  slighting  the  other, 
have  scandalized  and  tossed  a  stumblii^-block  before  the  neigh* 
bourhood,  and  have  h^en  the  cause  of  this  man's  faction,  that 
man's  quakerism,  the  other's  popery,  and  thereby  have  in  my 
proportion  contributed  to  those  convulsions  that  now  so  terribly 
shaice  and  threaten  both  church  and  state."  I  say,  let  him  take 
his  share  of  this  horrid  guilt,  for  God  and  man  must  lay  it  at  his 
door ;  it  is  the  genuine  result  of  his  actions ;  it  is  his  own ;  and 
will  stick  faster  and  closer  to  him,  than  to  be  thrown  off  by  him 
like  his  surplice. 

3.  And  lastly,  a  strict  adherence  to  the  rules  of  the  church, 
without  yielding  to  any  abatement  in  favour  of  the  dissenters,  is 
the  way  to  settle  and  establish  it,  by  possessing  its  enemies  with 
an  awful  esteem  of  the  conscience  and  courage  of  the  governors 
and  ministers  of  it.  For  if  the  things  under  debate  be  given  up 
to  the  adversary,  it  must  be  upon  one  of  these  two  accounts; 
either,  first,  that  the  per^ns  who  thus  yield  them  up  judge  them 
unfit  to  be  retained :  or  secondly,  that  they  find  themselves  not 
able  to  retain  them.  One  or  both  of  these  of  necessity  must  be 
implied  in  such  a  yieldance. 

In  the  first  case  then  our  dissenters  will  cr^  out.  Where  has 
been  the  conscience  of  our  church  governors  for  so  many  years, 
in  imposing  and  insisting  on  those  things  which  they  themselves 
now  acknowledge  and  confess  not  fit  to  be  insisted  upon  ?  And 
is  not  this  at  once  to  own  all  the  libellous  charges  ana  invectives 
which  the  nonconformists  have  been  so  long  pursuing  our  church 
with  ?  Is  not  this  to  fling  dirt  upon  the  government  of  it,  ever 
since  the  Reformation?  Nay,  does  not  the  same  dirt  iall  upon 
the  very  reformers  themselves,  who  first  put  our  church  into  that 
order  it  is  in  at  present,  and  died  for  it  when  they  had  done  ? 
Such  therefore  as  are  diposed  to  humour  these  mssenters,  by 
giving  up  any  of  the  constitutions  of  our  church,  should  do  well 
to  consider  what  and  how  much  is  imported  by  such  an  act ;  and 
this  they  shall  find  to  be  no  less  than  a  tacit  acknowledgment  of 
the  truth  and  justice  of  all  those  pleas  by  which  our  adversaries 
have  been  contending  for  such  a  cession  all  along.  The  truth  is,, 
it  will  do  a  great  deal  towards  the  removal  of  the  charge  of 
schism  from  their  doors  to  ours,  by  representing  the  grounds  of 
their  separation  firom  us,  hitherto  lawad  at  the  least.    For  the 
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whole  state  of  the  matter  between  us  lies  in  a  reiy  little  com- 

i>ass;  that  either  the  church  of  England  enjoins  scMODetfain^  un« 
awfol  as  the  condition  of  her  communion,  and  then  she  is 
schismatical ;  or  there  is  nothing  unlawful  enjoined  by  her,  and 
then  those  that  separate  from  her  are  schismatics :  and  till  tfaejr 
prove  that  the  church  of  England  requires  of  such  as  communi- 
cate with  her,  either  the  beli^  of  something  ialse,  or  the  practice 
of  something  impious,  it  is  impossible  to  prove  the  unlawfulness 
of  those  things  that  she  makes  die  condition  of  her  communion,  and 
consequendy  to  free  those  that  separate  from  the  charge  of  schism. 

Now  wmle  this  is  the  persuasion  of  the  governors  of  our 
church  concerning  'these  things,  the  world  ^cannot  but  look  upon 
them  in  their  unmoveable  adherence  to  them,  as  acting  like  men 
of  conscience,  and,  which  is  next  to  it,  like  men  of  courage. 
The  reputation  of  which  two  qualities  in  our  bishops  will  do 
more  to  the  daunting  the  thtirch's  enemies,  than  all  their  con- 
cessions  can  do  to  the  reconciling  of  them.  Courage  awes  an 
enemy,  and  backed  with  conscience,  confounds  him.  He  that 
has  law  on  his  side,  and  resolves  not  to  yield,  takes  the  directest 
way  to  be  yielded  to.  For  where  an  enemy  sees  resolution,  he 
supposes  strength ;  but  to  yield  is  to  confess  weakness,  and  con- 
sequently to  embolden  opposition.  And  I  believe  it  will  be  one 
day  found,  that  nothing  has  contributed  more  to  make  the  dis- 
senting nonconforming  party  considerable,  than  their  being 
thought  so.  It  has  been  our  courting  and  treating  with  them, 
that  has  made  them  stand  upon  Otmir  own  terms,  instead  of 
coming  over  to  ours.  And  here  I  shall  shut  up  this  consideration 
with  one  remark,  and  it  is  about  the  council  of  Trent.  The 
design  of  which  council,  in  all  the  princes  that  were  so  earnest 
for  tiie  calling  it,  was  to  humble  and  reduce  the  power  of  the 
papacy ;  and  great  and  fierce  opposition  was  made  against  it  all 
along  by  the  prelates  and  ambassadors  of  those  princes ;  but  so  far 
were  they  from  prevailme,  that  the  papacy  weathered  out  the 
storm,  and  fixed  itself  deeper  and  stronger  than  ever  it  was 
before.  But  what  method  did  it  take  thus  to  setde  itself? 
Why,  in  a  word,  no  other  than  a  positive  resolution  not  to  yield 
or  part  with  any  thing ;  not  to  give  way  either  to  the  importunity 
or  plausible  exceptions,  nor,  wmch  is  more,  to  the  power  of  those 
princes.  So  that  (as  the  writer  of  the  history  of  the  council 
observes)  notwithstanding  all  those  violent  blusters  and  assaults 
made  on  every  side  against  the  papal  power,  yet  in  the  end  the 
patience  and  resolution  of  the  legates  overcame  all. 

Now  what  mav  we  gather  fiSm  hence  ?  Why  surely  this  very 
naturally ;  that  if  courage  and  resolution  should  be  of  such  force 
to  support  a  bad  cause,  it  cannot  be  of  less  to  maintain  and  carry 
on  a  good  one ;  and  if  this  could  lon^  prop  up  a  rotten  building, 
that  bad  no  foundation,  why  may  it  not  only  strengthen,  but 
even  perpetuate  that  which  has  so  firm  a  one  as  the  church  of 
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Eneland  stands  upon  ?  And  now  to  sum  up  all,  could  St  Paul 
&id  it  necessaiy  to  take  such  a  peremptory  course  with  Hiose  er-- 
roneous  dissenters  in  the  church  of  Gralatia,  as  *^  not  to  give  place  to 
them,  no,  not  for  an  hour;"  and  is  it  not  more  necessary  for  us, 
where  the  pretences  for  schism  are  less  plausible,  and  the  persons 
penrerted  by  it  more  numerous  ?  Let  us  briefly  lay  together  the 
reasons  and  arguments  why  we  should  deal  with  our  dissenters,  as 
St  Paul  did  with  those,  not  to  give  them  place  at  all,  because, 

1st.  By  our  yielding  or  givin?  place  to  them,  we  have  no 
rational  ground  to  conclude  we  snail  gain  them,  but  rather  en- 
courage them  to  encroach  upon  us  by  further  demands ;  since 
the  experience  of  all  gtremments  has  found  concesaons  so  &r< 
from  quieting  dissenters,  that  they  have  only  animated  them  to 
greater  and  fiercer  contentions. 

•  2dly.  By  our  yielding  or  giving  place  to  them,  we  make  the 
established  laws  (in  which  these  men  xan  neither  prove  injustice 
nor  inexpedience)  submit  to  them,  who  in  duty,  reason,  and  con- 
science, are  bound  to  obey  those  laws. 

3dly.  By  our  yielding  or  ^ving  place  to  them,  we  grant  to 
those,  who  being  thems^ves  m  power,  never  thought  it  reason- 
able to  grant  the  same  to  others  in  the  same  case. 

4thly.  By  our  yielding  or  giving  place  to  them,  we  bring  a 

Eemicious  incurable  evil  into  the  church,  if  it  be  by  a  compre- 
ension ;  or  spread  a  fatal  contagion  round  about  it,  if  it  be  by 
toleration. 

5thly.  By  our  yielding  to^hese  men  in  a  way  of  comprehension, 
we  bring  those  into  the  church  who  once  destroyed  and  pulled  it 
down  as  unlawful  and  unchristian,  and  never  yet  renounced  the 
principles  by  which  they  did  so :  nor  (is  it  to  be  feared)  ever  will. 

6thly.  By  such  a  comprehension  we  endeavour  to  satisfy  those 
persons,  who  could  never  yet  agree  among  themselves  about  any 
one  thing  or  constitution  in  which  they  would  all  rest  satisfied. 

7thly«  By  indulging  them  this  way,  we  act  partially,  in  gratify- 
ing one  sect,  who  can  pretend  to  no  fevour,  but  what  others  may 
as  justly  claim  who  are  not  comprehended;  and  withal  impru- 
dently, in  indulging  one  party,  who  will  do  us  no  good,  to  the 
exasperation  of  many  more  who  have  a  greater  power  to  do  us 
hurt. 

Sthly.  By  such  a  concession  we  sacrifice  the  constitutions  of 
our  church  to  the  will  and  humour  of  those  whom  the  church 
has  no  need  of,  neither  their  abilities,  parts,  piety,  or  interest,  nor 
any  thing  else  belonging  to  them  considered. 

9thly.  And  lastly,  by  such  a  course  we  open  the  moulhs  of 
the  Romish  partjr  against  us;  who  will  still  be  reproaching  us  for 
going  firom  their  diurch  to  a  constitution  that  we  ourselves  now 
Slink  fit  to  relinquish,  by  altering  her  discipline  and  the  terms  of 
her  communion ;  and  may  jusdy  ask  us  where,  and  in  what  kind 
of  church  or  constitution^  we  intend  finally  to  fix. 
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These,  among  many  more,  are  the  reasons  why  we  contend, 
that  our  dissenters  are  not  to  be  given  place  to. 

But  after  aD  this,  may  it  not  be  asked,  whether  it  were  not 
better  to  submit  to  the  aforementioned  inconveniences,  rather 
than  the  church  should  be  utterly  ruined?  To  this  I  answer, 
that  the  case  is  fallaciously  put,  and  supposes  that  if  these  things 
were  submitted  to,  the  church  will  not  be  ruined,  which  I  deny ; 
and  upon  the  foregoing  grounds  affirm  it  to  be  much  more 
probable  that  it  will.  To  which  I  add,  that  of  the  two,  it  is 
much  better  that  the  church  should  be  run  down  by.  a  rude  vio- 
lence oveipoweiing  it,  than  to  be  ^ven  up  by  our  own  act  and 
consent.  For  the  first  can  only  take  a'^ay  its  revenues,  and 
discourage  or  suppress  the  public  exercise  of  its  discipline,  but 
cannot  destroy  its  constitutions;  the  latter  does.  The  former 
will  be  our  calamity,  but  the  latter,  being  the  efiect  of  our  own 
consent,  will  render  us  inexcusable  t6  all,  both  our  £nends  and 
enemies,  and  ourselves  too ;  and  in  the  midst  of  our  desolation 
leave  us  not  so  much  as  the  conscience  of  a  good  cause  to  com* 
fort  us. 

To  explain  which  by  instance :  suppose  the  land  overrun  by  a 
foreign  invasion,  yet  still  the  body  of  the  laws  of  England  may 
be  said  to  remain  entire,  though  tne  execution  of  them  be  super* 
seded  ;  but  if  they  be  cancelled  by  act  of  parliament,  they  cease 
to  be,  or  to  be  called  any  longer  the  laws  of  England.  In  like 
manner,  if  our  church  governors  and  the  clergy  concur  not  to 
the  disannulling  of  the  canons,  rules,  and  orders  of  the  church, 
the  constitution  of  it  will  still  remain,  though  the  condition  of 
it  be  obscured  by  persecution,  and  perhaps  disabled  from  showing 
itself  in  a  national  body ;  just  as  it  fared  with  it  in  the  late  re* 
bellion:  and  who  knows,  but  if  force  and  rapine  should  again 
bring  it  into  the  same  condition,  the  goodness  of  God  may  again 
give  it  the  like  resurrection  ?  but  if  we  surrender  it  up  ourselvesi 
to  us  it  is  dead,  and  past  all  recovery. 

And  therefore  what  remains  now,  but  that  we  implore  the 
'  continued  protection  of  the  Almighty  upon  a  church,  by  such  a 
miracle  restored  to  us,  and  (all  things  considered)  by  as  great  a 
mirade  preserved  hitherto  amongst  us,  ihat  he  would  defeat  its 
enemies,  and  increase  its  friends ;  and  settle  it  upon  such  foun- 
dations of  puiityj  peace,  and  order,  that  ^^  the  gates  of  hell  mar 
not  prevail  against  it." 
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SERMON  XXXV. 

THE  CERTAINTY  OF  A  FUTURE  JUDGBCEMT. 
[P^Mchod  at  St  Mai3r*i,  Oioa.] 

2  CoRIHTHIAire  V.   10. 

We  muit  all  tfpear  htfore  the  judgment  eeat  of  Christ ;  that  eoer^ 
one  may  reoewe  the  things  done  in  his  hody^  according  to  that  he 
hath  done^  ihhelher  it  be  good  or  had. 

Besides  instruction  and  exhortation,  which  hare  never  been 
wantbg  (at  least  in  this  last  age)  to  tiiose  of  this  church,  there 
are  but  two  ways  or  means  more,  in  the  ordinary  course  of  divine 
providence,  by  which  the  reasonable  creature  is  to  be  wrought 
upon;  I  mean,  by  which  man  is  either  to  be  taken  off  from 
the  forbidden  evils  he  is  inclined  to,  or  drawn  to  the  com- 
manded good  he  is  averse  from :  and  those  two  are,  the  hope  of 
a  reward  for  one,  and  the  fear  of  punishment  for  the  other ;  that 
those  who  have  neither  ingenuity  nor  gratitude,  nor  will  be 
allured  to  piety  and  obedience  by  the  fruition  of  God's  mercies, 
may  yet,  out  of  a  self-love  at  least,  and  impatience  of  suffering, 
be  frighted  from  disobedience  and  profaneness  by  feeling  of  God'iB 
judgments.  And  truly,  if  we  of  this  nation  had  been  so  in- 
genuous and  well-natured  a  people  as  that  the  former  of  these  (I 
mean  God's  mercies)  would  have  prevailed  with  us,  we  had  long 
since  been  inwardly  the  best,  as  we  were  outwardly  the  happiest, 
of  all  nations.  For  never  was  there  any  people  since  the  crea- 
tion of  mankind,  that  enjoyed,  for  so  long  time  togetiier,  so 
many  of  God's  mercies  of  all  kinds  and  degrees,  and  that  with 
so  many  aggravating  circumstances  to  improve  and  endear  them 
to  us,  as  we  did,  whilst,  for  almost  a  century  together,  God' 
courted  us,  and  wooed  us,  as  it  were,  without  interruption  or  in- 
termission, by  word  and  deed,  by  peace  and  plenty,  and  by  all 
sorts  both  of  temporal  and  spiritual  expressions  of  his  love, 
which  were  possible  for  a  creator  to  make  to  a  creature :  so  that 
what  Grod  said  once  to  the  church  and  nation  of  the  Jews,  he 
might  have  said  unto  us  not  long  since,  Isaiah  v.  4,  viz.  "  What 
could  I  have  done  more  unto  my  vineyard  ?"  What  could  I  have 
done  more,  in  love  and  kindness  to  the  church  of  England,  than 
I  have  done  ?  Why  should  you  be  used  kindly  any  more  ?  You 
will  revolt  more,  you  will  but  abuse  my  goodness,  and  weary  my 
patience,  and  turn  my  grace  into  wantonness,  as  much  or  more 
hereafter  than  you  have  done  already.  And  therefore  God 
having,  according  to  his  usual  method,  first,  and  so  long  tried  all 
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iair  means  to  win  us  and  keep  us  to  him,  and  all  in  vain,  most  of 
us  still  growing  the  worse,  tne  better  we  were  used  by  him .  he 
was  compelled  at  last  (after  many  warnings  and  threatenings  to 
no  purpose),  he  was  compelled,  I  say,  (for  he  delists  not  in  the 
affliction  of  any  creature,)  to  make  use  of  his  other,  and  that 
which  is  usually  his  most  effectual  way  of  working  upon  man,  I 
mean  the  way  of  his  judgments :  and  that,  first,  by  taking  away 
all  his  blessings,  which  we  had  so  lon^and  so  undiankfully  abused ; 
and  secondly,  by  making  us  feel,  what  we  would  not  fear,  the 
power  and  effects  of  his  wrath,  which  we  had  before  so  often 
and  so  long  provoked  and  despised ;  so  that  the  measure  of  the 
afflictions  we  lately  suffered,  though  it  will  still  fall  short  of  the 
measure  of  our  sins,  yet  is  it  correspondent  in  many  respects  to 
the  measure  of  that  happiness  we  formerly  enjoyed :  our  peace 
being  turned  into  war^  our  plenty  into  scarcitjr,  our  health  into 
sickness,  our  strength  mto  weakness,-  our  religion  into  hypocrisy 
on  the  one  side,  and  profianeness  on  the  other ;  and  we  ourselves, 
who  before  had  nothing  almost  to  wish  for,  had  in  those  times 
nothing  almost  that  we  could  hope  for,  being  then  the  object  of 
scorn  or  pity,  who  were  before  the  object  of  envy  and  admira- 
tion to  all  our  neighbouring  kingdoms.  And  now  one  would  b^ 
lieve  the  dismal  account  of  mose  times,  which  our  own  sins 
brought  upon  us,  should  have  some  good  effect  on  our  lives  and 
conversations ;  one  would  think,  I  say,  that  if  our  foreheads  were 
not  of  brass,  our  necks  iron,  and  our  hearts  adamant,  we  should 
either  have  banded  or  broken  with  these  sufferings ;  and  that 
the  bitterness  of  our  punishment  would  by  this  time  have  so  far 
exceeded  the  sweetness  of  our  sins,  that  we  should  willingly  have 
quitted  the  one,  upon  condition  we  might  have  been  (as  certainly 
we  should  have  been)  delivered  firom  the  other.  But  alas! 
such  is  commonly  either  the  blindness  of  our  minds,  the 
hardness  of  our  hearts,  or  the  searedness  of  our  consciences, 
or  rather  the  spiritual  lethargy  (as  I  may  so  term  it)  of  our 
souls,  that  most  of  us  sleep  m  as  great  security  in  the  midst 
of  all  manner  of  judgments,  as  Jonas  did  in  the  midst  of  that 
storm  which  his  own  disobedience  had  raised.  Or  if  perhaps 
we  are  awake  with  our  eyes,  yet  our  hearts  as  Nabal's  was,  are 
dead  within  us.  So  that  to  all  our  other  miseries,  this  plague, 
which  is  the  greatest  any  man  can  have  in  this  world,  is  acuiea 
also ;  I  mean,  "  that  seemg  we  should  not  see ;  and  hearing,  we 
should  not  hear;  and  unaerstanding,  we  should  not  perceive ;'' 
nay,  that  even  feeling,  we  should  not  feel,  or  at  least  not  feel 
what  most  hurts  us ;  or  what  indeed  was,  is,  and  will  be  the  true 
and  only  cause  of  our  sufferings.  When  it  comes  to  pass,  that 
very  few  of  us  are  like  David,  the  better,  but  many  Uiousands 
of  us,  like  Ahaz,  the  worse,  since  we  were  afflicted ;  having,  like 
the  ground,  often  drank  up  both  "the  former  and  latter  rain;*' 
the  former  of  God's  mercies,  and  the  latter  of  his  judgments 
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alttd  yet  biins  forth  nothing  but  briers  and  thorasy  nothiog  but 
hypocrisy  and  profaneness;  and  conseouently  must  nee&  be 
(as  the  CTound  was)  "  xiA  unto  cursing,"  and  I  pray  God 
our  end  be  not  burning.  For  to  men  so  heavily  plagued,  and 
yet  for  all  that  so  incomgibly  wicked,  as  many  of  us  are,  what 
remains  but  (as  St.  Paul  tells  us)  *'  a  fearful  expectation  of  judg- 
ment ?"  And  by  judgment  he  means  not  any  temporal  or  worldly 
judgment,  but  the  conclusion,  or  rather  consummation  of  all  our 
miseries  here,  with  hell  and  (lamnation  itself  hereafter.  And 
indeed  it  is  the  fearful  expectation  of  that  future  judjgment,  or 
nothing,  that  must  work  upon  obstinate  offenders.  The  truth 
is,  our  q)iritual  lethargy  is  not  curable,  but  by  a  spiritual  fever, 
and  it  must  be  the  horror  of  an  awakened  and  anii^ited  con- 
science, that  must  melt  and  mollify  the  hardness  of  our  hearts. 
And  therefore  haye  I  made  choice  of  this  a^ument  to  discourse 
on  at  this  time,  as  beine  persuaded,  that  if  any  thing  at  all  will 
humble  us,  it  must  be  me  apprehension  of  and  meditation  on  the 
last  judgment ;  and  this  I  hope,  by  God's  blessing,  may  be  effec- 
tual, in  some  measure,  to  this  purpose :  for  surely  no  man  can  be 
so  fast  asleep  in  his  sins,  but  the  sounding  of  the  last  trumpet  in 
his  ears  may  startle  him ;  neither  can  any  man  be  running  so  fast 
or  so  furiously  in  the  broad  way  that  leadeth  to  destruction,  but 
the  flashbg  of  hell  fire  in  his  face  may  put  him  to  a  stand. 
And  therefore  let  all  profane  persons  or  hypocrites^  that  live  in. 
any  known  sin  or  evil  course  of  life,  attend  with  fear  and 
trembling  to  this  most  terrible,  and  yet  most  infaUible  oracle  of 
the  great  God.  "  For  we  must  all  appear  before  the  judgment 
seat  of  Christ,  that  erery  one  may  receive  the  things  done  m  his 
body,  according  to  that  he  hath  done,  whether  it  be  good  or  bad." 
These  words  I  shall  not  now  consider  (as  they  may  be)  as  matter 
of  consolation  to  the  righteous;  but  only,  upon  this  occasion, 
handle  them  in  the  severer  sense,  or  that  of  terror  only ;  and  from 
^ese  words  thus  considered,  I  shall  endeavour  (waving  all  need- 
less criticisms), 

I.  To  convince  every  man's  conscience,  that  there  shall  be  in- 
deed such  an  appearance,  or  such  a  general  trial  or  doom  of  all 
mankind  after  Uus  life,  as  is  here  spoken  of. 

II.  I  shall  try  to  make  clear  to  every  one  of  our  understand- 
ings, what  manner  of  appearance,  or  trial,  this  shall  be,  as  also 
bdbre  whom,  and  in  what  form  of  proceeding,  together  with  the 
iissue,  effects,  and  consequences  of  it. 

HI.  And  lastly,  I  will,  by  way  of  application,  do  my  best  en*, 
deavour  to  work  upon  every  man's  affections,  by  showing  you 
how  much  all  men  (of  what  quality  and  condition  soever  mej 
are),  especially  the  wicked  and  ungodly,  are  concerned  in  it ;  and 
consequently  how  much  it  imports  all  men,  especially  such  men« 
to  think  upon  it,  and  prepare  for  it,  that  by  a  timely  repentance 
they  may  prevent  the  wonil  effects  of  it. 
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I.  To  begin  then  with  the  first  of  these  general  heads,  in  which 
I  am  to  ctmvince  every  man^s  conscience  thai  there  shall  be  indeed 
such  an  appearcmce^  or  such  a  general  trial  or  doom  of  all  mankind j 
after  this  lifey  as  is  here  spoken  of:  neither  let  any  man  think  this 
purpose  unnecessary  or  superfluous,  as  if  it  supposed  a  doubt, 
where  none  was,  by  making  a  question  of  a  principle ;  for  though 
the  affirmative  of  mis  proposition  (viz.  that  there  shall  be  cer- 
tainly such  a  doom  or  judgment  after  this  life)  be,  or  ought  to 
be,  a  principle  undeniable,  indisputable,  and  consequently  un- 
questionable, amongst  such  as  are  truly  Christians ;  yet  because, 
as  St.  Paul  says  of  the  Jews,  ^^  all  are  not  Jews  that  are  Jews 
outwardly ;"  so  may  I  say  too,  that  all  are  not  Christians  neither, 
that  are  so  outwardly ;  and  because  many  pretend  to  be  of  the 
church  that  hardly  believe  all  the  articles  of  her  creed;  lastly, 
because  there  are  some  amongst  us,  that  do  not  only  live,  but 
talk,  as  if  they  thought  there  were  no  accoimt  to  be  given  of 
their  sayings  or  doings  after  this  life,  or  at  least  as  if  they  either 
doubted  or  had  forgotten  this  truth :  for  the  satisfaction  of  all,  it 
is  therefore  expedient  to  rescue  from  disbelief  and  contempt  this 
ftindamental  article  of  our  creed,  viz.  '^  that  Christ  shall  come 
again  to  judge  both  the  quick  and  the  dead."  For  proof  of  this 
proposition  against  such  as  deny  it,  I  desire  only  this  fair  postu" 
latum^  the  acknowledgment  of  that  truth,  which  is  ordinarily 
acquirable  by  the  light  of  nature  herself,  viz.  that  there  is  a 
God,  or  such  a  power  as  made  us,  and  observes  our  actions ;  and 
granting  this  conclusion,  I  question  not  but  to  make  it  appear 
even  to  the  most  profane  persons,  and  that  from  the  dictates  of 
their  own  reason,  together  with  such  notions  as  they  have,  or  may 
have,. of  the  Deity  by  the  light  of  nature  itself,  that  there  shall  be 
a  trial  or  judgment  of  all  men  after  this  life,  for  the  things  that 
all  and  every  one  of  them  have  done  here  in  the  flesh,  and 
that, 

1.  Because  it  is  very  agreeable  to  the  nature  of  God. 

2.  Because  it  is  also  very  consonant  to  the  nature  of  the  soul 
of  man. 

3.  Because  it  is  necessary  for  the  manifestation  of  the  divine 
justice. 

4.  Because  the  inequality  and  disproportion  between  actions 
and  events,  merits  and  rewards,  men's  parts  and  their  fortunes 
here  in  this  life,  doth  seem  to  require  and  exact  such  a  judgment 

5.  Because  there  is  an  inbred  notion,  or  natural  instinct  and 
apprehension  in  all  men,  that  there  will  be  such  a  judgment. 

1.  The  truth  of  this  doctrine  is  very  applicable  to  the  nature 
of  God ;  for  what  can  be  more  agreeable  to  the  nature  of  the  most 
pure  and  powerful  agent,  than  to  draw  and  unite  unto  itself  what- 
soever is  like  itself,  as  likewise  to  separate  and  remove  from  itself 
whatsoever  is  unlike  itself?  Now  what  is  like  God,  but  that 
which  is  good  ?  and  what  unliker  him  than  evil  ?    And  what  is  it 
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to  unite  the  one  to  himaelf,  but  to  reward?  or  to  ^at^te  and 
remoye  the  other,  but  to  punish  ?  And  yet  we  see  God  neither 
rewards  all  the  good,  nor  punishes  all  the  wicked  in  this  world ; 
there  must  be  therefore  a  time  hereafter,  when  both  the  one  and 
the  other  shall  be  performed,  and  that  time  is  what  I  call  the  last 
judgment. 

2.  The  truth  of  this  doctrine  is  rery  aG;reeable  to  the  nature  of 
the  soul  of  man,  because  otherwise  the  chief  agent  both  in  fi;ood 
and  evil  should  have  little  or  no  reward  for  the  one,  and  little  or 
no  punishment  for  the  other.  For  the  principal  or  chief  agent  in 
all  our  actions  (whether  they  be  good  or  bad)  b  the  soul;  the 
body  is  but  an  organized  instrument,  or  at  most  but  an  accessaiy 
in  either.     And  yet  all  rewards  and  punishments  appointed  for 

K>d  and  evil  by  laws  in  this  life,  are  bodily  and  sensual,  at  least 
am  sure  they  are  finite  and  mortal,  and  consequently  no  way 
suitable  or  propoitionable  to  the  spiritual,  immaterial,  and  im* 
mortal  nature  of  the  souL  That  therefore  the  chief  agent  or 
l>rinciDal  in  all  acticms  may  have  its  reward  or  punishment  propor- 
tionable and  adequate  to  its  own  nature,  it  is  necessary  that  at 
one  time  or  other  there  should  be  an  inquisition  and  judgment, 
whose  effects,  whether  good  or  bad,  may  be  spiritual  and  ever- 
lasting. Now  if  a  judgment  producing  such  effects  cannot  be 
here  in  this  life,  it  must  therefore  necessarily  be  in  anodier 
hereafter. 

3.  It  is  not  only  requisite,  but  necessary,  that  there  should  be 
a  judgment  after  this  life  for  the  manifestation  of  the  divine 
justice :  for  though  whatsoever  God  doth  is  just,  and  that  because 
God  does  it,  yet  does  it  not  always  appear  to  be  so.  Now  God  is 
not  only  just  m  himself,  but  will  appear  to  be  so  to  odiers,  and 
will  have  his  justice  coitfessed  ana  acknowledged,  at  one  time  or 
oth^,  by  the  hearts  and  consciences  of  all  men.  And  dioudi 
the  Creator  is  not  obliged  to  account  to  the  creature  for  me 
manner  how,  or  the  reason  why,  he  doth  any  thing ;  yet  if  he 
will  have  the  creature  convincea  of  a  thin^,  that  it  is  so  or  so,  he 
must  needs  some  way  or  other,  or  at  some  time  or  other,  make  it 
appear  to  the  creature  that  it  b  so ;  and  therefore  I  say  for  this 
reason  it  is  necessary,  that  at  some  time  or  other  there  should  be 
a  general,  a  public,  and  a  fonnsl  trial,  wherein  the  actions  of 
eveiy  particular  man  should  be  discovered  to  all  in  genial,  both 
angels  and  men;  that  so  the  actions  being  compared  with  die 
issue,  and  the  merit  balanced  with  the  rewara,  Goa  might  (as  the 
apostle  says,  Rom.  iii.  4)  ^^  be  justified  when  he  judgeth,"  whether 
he  absolves  or  condemns,  and  that  not  only  by  those  that  stand  by, 
and  are  but  the  hearers  of  it,  but  even  by  those  themselves  that 
are  judged^  One  of  the  main  ends  therefore  (as  I  humbly  oon« 
ceive  )  why  God  hath  appointed  a  day  to  judge  all  the  world  (as 
the  apostle  speaks,  Acts  xvii.  31),  is,  to  give  the  whole  world 
ntiafiletion, '  or  to  convbce  men  and  tmgds,  whether  •  they  be 
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good  or  bad,  of  the  exact  and  precise  integrity  and  impartiality 
of  the  divine  justice  in  all  and  eveiy  one  of  the  acts  and,.efiect8 
of  it.  And  hence  it  is,  that  this  general  doom  is  called,  in r  scrip- 
ture, ^'the  day  of  the  revelation  of  the  righteous  judgment 
of  God ;"  or  the  day  wherein  God  will  reveal  and  make  it  appear 
that  all  his  ways  and  all  his  iud^ents  are  righteous :  though  the 
verjr  being  of  a  God  implies  holmesa  and  power,  and  consequently 
Justice,  ^et  the  ways  and  means  God  makes  use  of  to  show  that 
infinite  justice  are  not  always  obvious ;  thpugb  we  know  by  his 
nature  it  is  impossible  fi>r  nim  to  be  unjust,  yet  are  there  some 
things,  in  which,  though  we  search  ever  so  diligently  for  the 
manner  how  they  come  to  pass ;  yet  I.  am  apt  to  beheye  them 
beyond  the  capacity  of  human  nature,  and.  the  measure  even  of 
divine  revelation  on  this  side  the  grave ;  for  example,  that  ^'  for 
the  offence  of  one^  condemnation  came  upon  all.  men,"  or  that  aQ 
men  became  liable  to  eternal  wrath,  because  one  man  had  eaten 
the  forbidden  finiit,  is  what  we  ought  to  deem  exact  truth,  as 
consonant  to  express  scripture ;  that  me  misery  of  all  for  the  sin 
of  one  would  be  a  most  just  punishment,  if  Cfod  should  inflict  it; 
but  then  we  may  believe  likewise,  ithat  the  reasons  of  Grod's  jiuh 
tice  in  both  these  particulars  are  superior  to  the  comprehension 
of  mortality,  and  not  now  fathomable.  The.  like  may  oe  said  in 
regard  of  the  punishment  of  finite  and  temporal  sin  with  infinite 
and  eternal  torment;  which  thoush  it  be  true,  that. it  shall  be 
so,  and  consequently  just  that  it  £ould  be  so.;  jAt  I  believe  it 
would  perplex  the  wisest  man  living  to  give  a  satisfactory  answer 
(according  to  our  notions  of  equity  and  justice)  how  in  equity  or 
justice  it  can  be  so.  .  And  therefore  in  regard  of  these,  and  such 
other  ^v9iit€^  or  hard  truths  as  these  are,  it  is,  that  St.  Paul 
(though  bred  at  the  feet  of  Gamaliel,  and  rapt  up  into  the  third 
heaven,  and  consequently  knowing  as  much  or  more  of  God  than 
ever  man  did)  cries  out,  as  one  overwhelmed  in  admiration  and 
astonishment,  Rom.  xi.  33,  "0  the  depth  of  the  riches  both 
of  the  wisdom  and  knowledge  of  God  I  how  imsearchable  are  his 
judgments,  and  his  ways  past  finding  out  I'^-  But  at  the  day  of 
judgment,  the  reason  and  equity  even  of  these,  and  of  all  other 
now  seeming,  hard  sayings,  sliall  be  disclosed  to  us,  that  the 
righteousness  of  all  God's  ways,  and  the  impartiality:  of  his  deal- 
ings with  the  sons  of  men,  may  be  so  clearly>  manifested  to  alL 
that  the  very  reprobates  themselves,  shall  be  forced  to  see  ana 
acknowledgje  their  own  damnation  to  be  most  just,  both  in  regard 
to  the  duration  and  intenseness  of  it,>  having  not  so  mudi  as  the 
comfort  of  s^i  excuse,  nor  mj  thin^  to  accuse  or  'Complain  of^  but 
their  own  folly  and  fault'  for  their,  destruction.  And  thus  vou 
see,  in  the  third  place,^the  necessity  of ,  a  judgment  after  this  life, 
for  the  satis&ction  of  the  world,  for  the  ponviction  of  the  wicked, 
and  consequently. for. the  full  and  nerfect  manifestatign.  of  the 
divine  justic;e.  ' 
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4.  The  strange  disproportion  and  unsuitabkness  betwixt  ac« 
tions  and  events,  merits  and  rewards,  men's  parts  and  tiieir  for- 
tune here  in  this  life,  doth  seem  to  exact,  as  it  were,  at  the  hands 
of  a  ri^teous  Grod,  that  there  should  be  a  day  of  an  after-reck- 
oning, to  rectify  this,  which  is  in  appearance  so  great  a  disorder 
and  confusion  :  and  to  put  a  real  ana  a  visible  dinerence  betwixt 
the  evil  and  the  good,  the  holy  and  the  profane ;  for  now  there 
seems  to  be  none  at  all,  it  being  long  since  the  observation  of  one 
of  the  wisest  of  men,  Eccles.  ix.  2,  Siat  ^'  all  things  happen  alike 
unto  all:  there  is  one  event  to  the  righteous,  and  to  the  wicked ; 
to  the  clean,  and  to  the  unclean :  to  him  that  sacrificeth,  and  to 
him  that  sacrificeth  not ;  as  is  the  good,  so  is  the  sinner ;  and  he 
that  sweareth,  as  he  that  feareth  an  oatii."  Nay,  it  were  well  if 
it  were  no  worse :  but  the  same  wise  man  tells  us,  Eccles. viii.  14, 
"  that  there  be  iust  men,  to  whom  it  happens  according  to  the 
work  of  the  wicked  ;  and  there  be  wicked  men,  to  whom  it  hap- 
pens according  to  the  work  of  the  righteous.  For  a  just  man,'* 
says  he,  Eccles.  vii.  15,  "  many  times  perisheth  in  his  righteous- 
ness, and  a  wicked  man  many  times  prolongs  his  life  in  his  wick- 
edness." The  self-evident  truth  of  mese  propositions  cannot  be 
questioned  by  any  man  (though  they  were  not  in  holv  writ)  that 
sees  and  observes  the  dispensation  of  good  and  bad  things  in  this 
life.  To  conclude;  we  see  that  riches,  honour,  pleasure,  and 
whatsoever  the  foolish  world  calls  good,  they  are  for  the  most 
part  and  in  the  greatest  measure  the  portion  of  the  worst  of  men : 
whereas  poverty,  pain,  and  shame,  and  whatever  else  we  usually 
term  evil,  are  for  the  most  part  and  in  the  highest  degree  the  lot 
of  the  righteous  ;  Dives  bemg  a  type,  as  it  were,  of  the  one,  and 
Lazarus  of  the  other.  There  must  therefore  in  all  reason  and 
equity,  be  another  audit,  or  time  of  account  after  this  life,  to  the 
end  that,  as  Abraham  said  unto  Dives,  those  that  have  received 

SK>d  things  in  this  life,  and  been  evil,  may  be  tormented ;  and 
ose  that  have  received  evil  things  in  this  life,  and  been  good, 
may  be  comforted ;  ^' for  if  in  this  life  only  good  men  had  nope 
in  Christ,  they  were"  (as  the  apostle  tells  us,  1  Cor.  xv.  19)  "  of 
all  men  most  miserable."  This  argument  drawn  from  the  seem- 
ing unequal  distribution  of  things  here  below,  I  mean  the  cala- 
mity of  good  men  and  the  prosperity  of  bad  men  in  this  life,  is 
urged  by  the  elder  Pliny,  and  some  few  others  of  the  heathen 
moralists,  to  prove  the  non-existence  of  a  Grod :  for  if,  say  they, 
there  be  a  God,  he  must  needs  be  just  and  g>od ;  and  if.  he  be 
just  and  good,  he  would  not,  he  could  not  sufier  good  men  to  be 
unrewarded,  and  evil  men  unpunished;  much  less  could  he  or 
would  he  endure,  that  evil  men  should  thrive  in  and  by  their 
wicked  courses,  and  good  men  fare  the  worse  for  their  goodness, 
as  in  common  expenence  we  see  they  do.  And  truly  if  my  con- 
clusions concerning  the  certainty  of  a  judgment  to  come  after 
this  life,  were  not  true,  this  argument  of  theirs  would  shrewdly 
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shake  the  first  article  and  foundation  of  all  our  creed,  viz.  the 
being  of  a  God.  But  supposing  such  a  judgment  to  come. 
Tvherein  all  good  men  shall  final^  and  fully  be  rewarded,  and 
an  wicked  men  finally  and  fully  punished,  we  do  at  once  vindi- 
cate the  power,  the  wisdom,  the  providence,  the  justice,  and  con- 
seouently  the  very  being  and  essence  of  God,  firom  all  blasphemy 
and  contradiction,  notwithstanding  any  disproportion  or  mcon- 
gruity  whatever,  that  is  or  seems  to  be  between  actions  and 
events,  merits  and  rewards,  men's  parts  and  their  fortunes,  here 
in  this  life.  And  this  is  the  fourth  reason,  why,  granting  there 
is  a  God,  we  must  necessarily  grant  likewise,  that  there  ^all  be 
a  day  of  judgment. 

5.  The  last  reason  I  shall  make  use  of,  to  necessitate  the  evi- 
dence and  enforce  the  truth  of  the  doctrine  of  a  future  judgment, 
is  that  inborn  and  inbred  notion  and  apprehensiop,  which  all  men 
have  by  nature,  that  there  is  such  a  thing,  together  with  the  gene- 
ral expectation  of  all  men,  that  there  wul  be  such  a  thing :  and 
this  reason,  how  slight  soever  it  may  appear  to  others,  to  me  it 
seems  (what  I  hope  I  shall  make  it  seem  to  you  also)  most  effec- 
tual and  convincing ;  for  whatsoever  it  is  that  all  men  think  will 
be,  without  doubt  it  shall  be,  because  whatsoever  all  men  agree 
in,  is  the  voice  of  nature  itself,  and  consequently  must  be  true : 
for  the  dictates  of  nature  are  stronger  than  the  probats  of  reason, 
I  mean  of  reason  not  abstracted,  but  as  it  is  in  us  mortals ;  and 
therefore  of  all  other  arguments,  that  which  is  drawn  firom  natu- 
ral impression  and  instinct  is  most  forcible  and  concluding,  and 
the  knowledge  arising  from  such  impression  or  instinct,  mough 
it  be  not  so  mil  and  perfect,  yet  it  is  more  certain  and  infalliUe, 
than  any  other  knowledge  whatsoever,  arising  firom  a  man's  own 
fallible  discourse  and  reasoning.  I  confess  indeed  that  know- 
ledge, the  produce  of  instinct  and  natural  impression  only,  is  not 
so  full,  so  perfect,  nor  perhaps  so  properly  termed  knowledge 
(because  the  word  scire  properly  denotes  per  causas  scire)y  as  that 
which  is  concluded  by  aemonstration,  or  drawn  firom  an  evident 
connexion  of  one  thing  with  another,  or  a  consequence  of  one 
thing  from  another;  because  when  a  man  knows  any  thing  by 
natural  impression  or  instinct  only,  he  knows  not  the  reasons  of 
what  he  knows ;  he  knows  oft  hti,  that  there  is  such  a  thing,  but 
not  5«>f*  y«f'.  why  it  is;  no,  nor  perhaps  t*  ?tff»t  what  it  is;  I 
mean  not  what  it  is  in  the  exact  or  distinct  nature  of  it  neither ; 
and  yet  for  all  that,  this  knowledge  is  (as  far  as  it  reaches)  more 
certain  and  infallible  than  any  conclusion  drawn  from  our  own 
reasoning  and  discourse  can  be.  1st.  Because  this  inbred  notion 
or  this  knowledge  which  we  have  of  any  thing  by  natural  im- 

f)ression  or  instinct,  is  not  (as  all  other  human  or  acauired  know* 
edge  is)  a  conclusion  made  by  us  firom  our  own  aiscourse  and 
judgment,  which  is  always  fiaiUible  or  subject  unto  error:  but 
It  is  a  conclusion  made  in  us  by  nature,  or  rather  by  the  God  of 
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nature  hlmselfy  who  can  neiliier  deceive  nor  be  deceived;  and 
therefote  whatsoerer  we  know  in  tlus  manner  must  needs  be 
certain. 

2dly,  Because^  if  the  knowledge  we  have  by  our  instinct  were 
not  certain  or  infidlible,  this  received  and  as  yet  undoubted 
maxim,  both  in  natural  philosophy  and  divinity,  viz.  that  God 
and  nature  do  nothing  in  vain,  would  not  be  true :  for  if  that 
were  not  so  indeed}  which  all  men  in  general,  and  eveiy  man  in 
particular  is  naturally  inclbed  to  believe  to  be  so ;  then  that 
natural  impression  or  instinct,  whereby  they  are  inclined  to 
thiidc  so,  should  be  planted  in  them  to  no  purpose;  the  affirm- 
ation of  which  is  not  only  a  reproach  to  nature,  but  a  blasphemy 
against  God  himself;  because  mdeed  that  which  we  call  nature 
is  but  God's  ordinary  method  of  working  in  and  by  the  creature. 

3dly.    That  the  knowledge  which  is  an  efiect  of  natural  im- 
pression or  instinct  is  indeed   certain   and   infallible,  will  easily 
and  clearly  appear,  if  we  but  consider  those  creatures  who  have 
not  the   use  of  reason,  or  of  instruction,  of  revelation,  of  tra- 
dition, or  of  any  other  means  of  knowledge  (excepting  that  of 
sense),  but  this  of  instinct  or  natural  impression  only ;  and  yet 
we   see,   that  diose   irrational   creatures   have   their   knowledge 
more  immediately,  more  certainly,  and  more  infallibly,  than  any 
man's   deductions   from  his   own   discourse   and    reason.      For 
instance,  who  amongst  us   is   there   that  doth   or  can  know  his 
enemy  (after  the  clearest  discovery  he  can  make  of  him)  so  cer- 
tainly, or  avoid  him  so  suddenly,  as  the  lark  doth  the  hobby  at 
the  first  sight?    What  sick  man,  nay,  what  physician  knows  his 
own  disease,  and  the  remedy  for  it,  so  exactly,  as  the  dog  knows 
his  vomit,  and  that  which  will  procure  it?     What  husbandman 
knows  his  seasons  more  exactly,  or  observes  them  more  duly  or 
punctually,  than  the  stoik,  the  crane,  and  the  swallow  ?     Lasdy, 
(pardon    the    lowness  of  &e  similitude)  what  landlord  or  what 
tenant  foresees  the  ruin  of  his  own  house  so  certainly,  or  avoids 
it  so  seasonably,  as  the  vermin  his  inmates  ?    and   yet   the  lark 
never  studied  Machiavel,  nor  the  dog  Hippocrates,  neither  were 
the  stork,  the  crane,  or  the  swallow,  ever  taught  by  natural  phi- 
losophy to  distinguish  seasons ;  nor  the  vermin  by  judicial  astro- 
logy to  foresee  casual  and  contingent  events:  but  it  has  pleased 
flie  all-wise  and  gracious  Creator  to  supply  the  defects  of  reason 
in  these  poor  helpless  animals,  with  a  knowledge  which,  though 
it  be  not  so  lar^e  and  perfect,  yet  it  is  more  certain  and  infal- 
lible, especially  m  those   things  that  are  necessary  for  the  pre- 
servation   of  their   existence  and  species,  than  any  knowledge 
attainable  by  men,  by  disquisition  or  speculation,  because  (as  I 
said  before)  it  is  a  knowledge  not  gotten  by,  but  infused  in  them 
by  God  and  nature,  who  cannot  err ;  and  such  a  knowledge  as 
this  (I  mean  for  the  kind  of  it)  is  that  which  all  men  have  of  a 
judgment  to  come^  or  of  something  to  be  suffered  by  evil  doers 
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after  this  life ;  a  knowledge,  I  say,  which  is  planted  in  Ihem, 
and  not  learned  by  them,  but  originally  in  every  man,  and  uni- 
Tersally  in  all  men  ;  and  whatsoever  is  so,  must  needs  be  tao^ 
them  by  God  and  nature,  and  consequendy  cannot  be  erroneous 
t)r  uncertain.  It  is  true  indeed,  that  some  particular  men,  or 
«ome  particular  sort  or  sect  of  men,  may  beueye  and  maintain 
Mse  and  foolish  opinions,  such  as  have  neither  solidity  of  truth 
in  them,  nor  reality  of  object  without  them :  but  then  such 
opinions  as  these  had  their  creation  and  production  at  first  from 
some  one  man's  fancy,  and  from  thence  derived  by  education  and 
tradition,  may  afterwards  infect  many:  and  thus  the  opinion 
and  practice  of  idolatry,  or  the  worship  of  more  gods  than  one, 
came  into  the  world,  and  spread  itself  over  most  part  of  man- 
kind, for  it  was  not  so  from  the  beginning.  But  the  dictates 
and  impressions  of  nature  do  very  much  diner  from  conceits  or 
imaginations  of  fancy,  and  from  traditional  errors  of  custom  and 
education;  in  the  first  place,  because  the  dictates  and  im- 
pressions of  nature  are  not  only  general  in  most  men,  but 
universal  in  all  men,  whereas  conceits  of  fancy,  and  traditional 
errors  of  custom  or  education,  flowing  from  thence,  though  they 
may  be,  and  often  are  consented  to  and  believed  by  many,  yet 
none  of  them  ever  were  or  ever  will  be  consented  to  and  believed 
by  all.  Thus  were  the  philosophers  of  old,  and  thus  are  the 
Christians  at  this  day,  divided  into  their  several  sects  and  heresies. 

Secondly,  The  dictates  and  impressions  of  nature,  as  they  are 
universally  in  all  men,  so  are  they  originally  in  every  man  with- 
out teaching.  And  hence  it  is  that  St.  Paul  tells  us,  Rom.  ii. 
14,  that  ^'the  gentiles  that  had  not  the  law"  (he  means  that 
were  never  taught  the  law  as  the  Jews  were)  had  yet  notwith- 
standing that  very  law  in  regard  to  the  fundamental  notions  of 
piety,  justice,  and  sobriety,  written  in  all  and  every  one  of  their 
hearts  by  nature  itself,  and  together  with  the  law,  by  necessary 
consequence,  a  belief  and  expectation  of  a  reward  for  ^ood  and 
punishment  for  evil  after  this  life  ;  as  appears  by  their  ^'  con- 
sciences accusing  and  excusing  them,"  even  for  those  things 
which  were  not  punishable  or  rewardable,  nor  perhaps  discern- 
ible by  any  but  themselves  here  in  this  world.  Whence  it  fol- 
lows, that  those  notions  of  law  and  suggestions  of  conscience 
(which  St.  Paul  teUs  us  were  in  all  the  gentiles  without  teach- 
ing) must  needs  be  dictates  and  impressions  of  a  simple  and 
uitcomipted  nature. 

Thirdly.  The  dictates  and  impressions  of  nature  (in  quantum 
ei  quatenus)y  or  as  far  as  they  are  merely  from  nature,  receive 
neither  addition  nor  diminution  (as  they  may  do  either)  from 
other  principles :  as  they  are  universally  in  all  men  without  ex- 
ception, and  originally  m  eveiy  man  without  instruction,  so  are 
they  equally  and  alike  in  all  men  without  distinction,  in  the 
Gentile  as  well  as  in  the  Jew,  in  the  barbarian  as  well  as  in  the 
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Qreeky  in  the  Pagan  as  well  as  in  die  Christian^  and  in  those 
diat  have  no  learning  as  well  as  in  those  that  have ;  whereas 
opinion,  arising  from  conceit  of  fanc^,  and  knowled^,  which  is 
the  product  of  human  reason,  and  iaith  itself,  which  is  an  effect 
of  and  assent  to  divine  revelation,  are  all  of  them  stronger  or 
weaker,  more  or  less  in  their  several  subjects,  according  to  the 
strength,  measure,  and  working  of  the  several  principles  from 
whence  they  flow.  And  consequently  they  are  none  of  them 
equal  in  all  men,  nor  any  one  of  them  equally  at  all  times  in 
those  that  have  them:  but  the  other  natural,  impressive  know* 
ledge  is  auite  contrary ;  such  a  knowledge  as  this  is  that  appre- 
hension wich  all  men  have  or  would  have  (if  their  natural 
impressions  were  not  defaced  in  them)  of  a  judgment  to  come,  or 
of  a  reward  for  the  good  and  a  puni^ment  for  the  wicked  after 
this  life ;  for  never  was  there  any  good  man  but  hoped  for  it,  or 
any  wicked  man  but  at  some  time  or  other  was  afraid  of  it.  In 
a  word,  there  was  never  in  any  age  in  the  world,  either  nation 
in  general,  or  any  one  man  in  particular,  that  owned  the  being 
of  a  God,  but  he  acknowledged  a  judgment  to  come  also; 
although  the  notion  they  perhaps  had  of  it  was  but  in  a  confused 
and  imperfect  manner;  as  appears  by  those  Elysian  fields,  or 
places  of  rest  and  happiness  for  the  good,  and  Phlegethon  and 
Cocytus,  those  black  and  burning  lakes  of  fire  and  brimstone, 
the  places  of  torment  for  the  wicked  after  this  life ;  which  the 
poets  or  heathen  divines  speak  of,  as  the  general  and  received 
opinion  of  all  mankind,  together  with  Mmos,  Rhadamanthus, 
and  £acus,  which  were  to  be  the  judges ;  Alecto,  Megsra,  and 
Tisiphone,  the  fiends  or  furies  which  were  to  be  the  tormentors 
of  the  damned. 

This,  I  say,  was  the  general  and  the  constant  doctrine  and 
opinion  of  the  heathen ;  which  was  registered,  but  not  invented 
by  the  poets ;  being  indeed  in  substance  the  same  which  we  Chris- 
tians are  now  taught  more  perfectly  by  divine  revelation,  but  was 
always  instilled  by  nature  itself,  though  more  obscurely  and 
imperfectly,  into  all  mankind.  Nay  those  veiy  men  themselves, 
who  both  by  their  words  and  actions  would  make  others  believe 
that  they  believed  no  God,  do  many  times  shake  and  tremble 
upon  the  apprehension  and  expectation  of  some  terrible  thing  or 
other  that  is  to  come ;  so  that  whilst  thejr  deny  a  judge  with 
their  mouths,  they  acknowledge  a  judgment  in  their  hearts.  And 
indeed  bad  men  are  not  always  so  bold  as  they  would  seem  to  b^, 
nor  so  little  afraid  of  God  as  they  would  have  the  world  think 
they  are.  For  of  all  men,  these  atheists,  that  would  be,  when- 
ever they  are  in  any  great  extremity  or  danger,  have  the  poorest, 
the  basest,  and  the  most  dejected  spirits.  Give  me  a  man  of  the 
coldest  and  softest  constitution,  and  let  him  be  but  innocent,  and 
he  shall  look  death  (I  mean  a  present,  an  evident,  a  deliberate, 
and  an  unavoidable  death)  with  more  courage  and  bravery  in  the 
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ikce,  than  a  man  of  the  most  fiery  temper  and  most  exalted 
spirit,  if  he  be  a  villain,  or  guilty  of  any  horrid  or  heinous  crime. 
And  what  is  or  can  be  the  reason  of  this,  but  that  one  is  secure, 
and  the  other  is  afraid  of  some  terrible  thing  after  death,  which 
can  be  no  other  but  that  general  doom  or  judgment  we  now 
speak  of,  the  harbinger  or  forerunner  whereof  hath  taken  up  his 
lodging  in  the  breasts  and  bosoms  of  all  men  ?  And  that  is  con* 
science,  which  hath  always  (unless  it  be  asleep,  or  "  seared"  as 
St.  Paul  calls  it,  "  with  a  hot  iron'*)  one  of  its  eyes  upon  sin  here, 
and  the  other  upon  punishment  hereafter ;  which  whosoever  tells 
me  he  does  not  believe,  he  must  pardon  me  if  I  tell  him  again, 
that  I  do  not  believe  him ;  for  it  is  impossible  that  those  inborn 
characters,  that  hand-writing  of  God  and  nature,  I  mean  that 
innate  impression  or  instinct  which  all  men  have  of  a  future 
reward  or  punishment,  should  be  utterly  blotted  out  of  any  man ; 
forgotten  perhaps,  or  not  thought  upon,  or  defaced  it  may  be,  but 
absolutely  lost  and  annihilated  it  cannot  be ;  and  therefore  if 
there  be  any  man  afraid  or  loath  to  own  this  truth,  he  betrays  a 
secret  belief  of  it  by  his  fears ;  or  if  he  do  not  now,  he  will  do 
so  at  some  time  or  other  hereafter. 

But  a^inst  this  which  has  been  said,  it  may  be  objected,  that 
if  the  belief  of  a  judgment  to  come  were,  as  I  affirm  it  to  be,  an 
effect  of  natural  impression  or  instinct,  then  it  would  be  uni- 
versally equal  in  all,  and  consequently  equal  in  every  one  of  the 
same  Icind ;  for  we  see,  say  they,  that  all  larks  are  equally  afraid  of 
the  hobby,  and  every  particular  lark  as  much  at  one  time  as  at 
another.  Besides,  it  is  apparent,  that  all  men  do  not  equally 
believe  this  truth ;  nay,  it  is  to  be  feared,  that  some  men  do  not 
believe  it  at  all ;  and  of  those  who  do,  some  believe  it  at  one 
time  more,  and  less  at  another.  And  tiierefore  that  this  belief 
of  a  judgment  to  come  (in  whomsoever  it  is)  is  the  effect  of  some 
other  cause,  and  not  of  natural  impression  or  instinct.  :i 

To  this  objection  I  answer,  that  it  is  true  indeed,  that  all  in- 
bred and  inborn  impressions  or  instincts  are  universally  and  con- 
stantly equal  in  all  particulars  of  the  same  kind;  and  always 
continue  to  be  so  in  those  creatures  which  are  not  capable  of 
either  infection  from  without,  or  corruption  from  within.  And 
such  are  all  living  creatures  besides  man ;  which  neither  sway 
the  rule  of  nature,  nor  are  swerved  from  it,  but  are  always 
constantly  and  equally  guided  by  it,  as  having  no  other  principle 
from  without  to  corrupt  or  control  it.  But  wim  men  it  is  far  other- 
wise ;  for  in  them  those  notions  of  nature  that  are  bom  with  them 
may  and  do  receive  augmentation  or  diminution,  alteration  or 
corruption  from  some  other  principles  either  without  us  or  within 
us.  For  instance,  those  inborn  notions  that  there  is  a  Grod,  that 
there  will  be  a  reward  for  those  that  live  well,  and  punishment  for 
those  that  live  ill ;  and  that  we  should  do  unto  others  as  we  would 
have  others  do  unto  us,  and  the  like,  may  and  do  receive  aug- 
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mentation  from  divine  revelation,  and  from  right  reason,  and  fit>m 
a  good  (either  religious  or  moral)  education  and  conversation ;  so 
t^at  what  was  imprinted  in  us  by  nature  may  be  and  is  imi)roved 
and  confirmed  in  us  by  other  principles ;  and  therefore  I  voll  not 
deny,  but  a  Christian  may  have  a  more  constant,  and  more  con- 
firmed, and  more  perfect  knowledge  both  of  a  God  and  of  a 
judgment  to  come,  and  of  that  fundamental  equity  which  ought 
to  be  betwixt  one  man  and  another,  than  he  that  hath  no  know- 
ledge of  these  and  the  like  things,  but  by  the  light  of  nature 
only^  And  by  the  same  reason  one  Christian  may  have  a  more 
constant,  distinct,  and  perfect  knowledge  of  the  same  truths 
than  another  Christian,  according  as  the  one  may  be  more  or  less 
enlightened  by  those  higher  principles  than  the  other,  or  may 
make  a  better  or  a  worse  use  of  them. 

Again :  as  the  knowledge  we  have  by  instinct  may  be  augmented 
and  improved,  confirmed  and  perfected;  so  it  may  be  lessened 
and  weakened,  defaced  and  corrupted;  nay,  and  for  a  time  so 
obscured,  as  it  may  seem  both  to  ourselves  and  others  to  be  quite 
extinguished,  and  that  either  by  our  own  depraved  reason,  to- 
gether with  our  perverse  will  and  affections  from  within  us,  or 
by  an  evil  education,  or  a  worse  conversation  from  without  us, 
which  many  times  infiise  such  opinions  (both  concerning  God  and 
ourselves)  into  us,  as  are  quite  contrary  to  and  destructive  of  our 
first  notions ;  and  yet  because  they  are  more  suitable  to  our  per- 
verse will  and  affections,  they  are  frequently  received  and 
defended  by  our  depraved  reason  against  the  light  of  nature  itself. 
As  a  man  may  easily  perceive,  that  will  but  read  attentively  the 
first  and  second  chapters  of  St.  Paul's  epistle  to  the  Romans, 
where  the  apostle  having  laid  it  down  for  an  undoubted  conclu- 
sion^ that  the  law  (he  means  the  moral  law),  or  the  fundamental 
notions  of  our  duty  towards  Grod  and  man,  was  written  by 
nature  in  the  heart  of  all  the  ^utiles,  and  has  proved  it  to  be  so, 
because  their  consciences  did  justify  them  when  they  did  well, 
and  accuse  them  when  they  did  ill ;  yet  he  affirms  likewise,  that 
this  very  law  (though  written  in  their  hearts  by  nature)  was  so 
obscured  and  almost  auite  erased  firom  their  judgment  by  their 
more  perverse  wills  ana  affections,  that  as  they  worshipped  beasts 
for  God,  so  they  made  beasts  of  themselves,  and  behaved  them- 
selves worse  than  beasts  to  one  another.  This  behaviour  does 
no  way  invalidate  the  forcibleness  of  this  argument,  but  rather 
intimates  a  deep  stupefaction,  by  a  long  inveterate  habit  of  ill, 
fidlen  on  their  minds.  So  that,  to  conclude  this  point,  there  may 
be  and  is  a  natural  knowledge  in  all  men  of  a  fixture  judgment,  as 
well  as  the  existence  of  a  God ;  though  in  some  perhaps  the 
impression  of  either  of  these  truths  is  not  always  active  or 
operative ;  for  we  see  that  some  men  are  grown  to  such  a  habit 
of  sensuality,  or  brutality^  that  they  do  nothing  almost  according 
to  reason ;  and  }'et  I  hope  that  no  man  will  from  thence  con- 
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^de,  that  such  men  are  not  reasonable  oreatures^  or  tiiat  they 
have  no  such  natural  principle  or  fiiculty  as  reason  at  all  in  them. 
And  let  this  suffice  for  our  conviction  in  point  of  judgment  or 
conscience,  that  there  shall  be  a  day  of  judgment  after  this  life : 
which  was  my  first  general. 

n.  I  am  therefore  now,  in  the  second  place,  to  inquire  (as  far 
as  the  light  of  divine  revelation  will  enable  me)  what  manner  of 
tidng  tfm  judgment  or  last  doom  will  be.  Know  then,  that  the  great 
appearance,  trial,  or  judgment  which  my  text  speaks  of,  is  the 
general  -or  grand  assise  of  the  whole  world,  held  in  a  heavenly 
high  court  of  justice  by  our  Saviour,  to  hear,  examine,  and 
finally  determine,  of  all  thoughts,  words,  and  actions,  that  ever 
were  thought,  spoken,  or  committed,  together  with  the  dauses, 
occasions,  circumstances,  and  consequences  of  all  and  every  one 
of  them,  and  accordingly  to  pronounce  an  irrevocable  sentence 
either  of  absolution  or  condemnation  upon  all  men.  In  which 
Scdemn  description  you  have, 

1.  The  Judge. 

2.  The  parties  to  be  judged. 

3.  The  things  controverted,  or  for  what  they  shall  be  judged. 

4.  The  form  of  tlus  trial,  or  the  manner  of  proceeding  that 
shall  be  held  in  it. 

5.  And  lastly,  the  sentence  itself^  with  the  issue  and  execution 
of  it. 

1.  First,  then,  for  the  judge  at  this  general  and  grand  assize;  he 
must,  as  m^  text  tells  you,  be  Christ ;  '^  For  we  must  all  appear 
before  the  judgment  seat  of  Christ ;"  God  and  man,  in  his  two 
capacities  of  godhead  and  manhood  connected  ;  for  as  he  was  our 
Redeemer,  so  he  is  to  be  our  judge  in  both  his  natures :  he  must  in 
the  first  place  be  our  judge  as  he  is  God,  bec^se  none  h%t  God 
has  jurisdiction  over  all  the  parties  that  are  to  be  tried  at  that 
judgment,  which  are  angels  as  well  as  men,  princes  as  well  as 
subjects,  and  the  greatest  peers  as  well  as  the  meanest  peasants. 
Now  though  one  creature  may  have  jurisdiction  over  another, 
nay  over  many  other  creatures,  yet  no  one  has  or  can  have 
authority  over  all  his  fellows,  this  being  a  royalty  or  prerogative 
of  the  Creator  himself  only.  Again:  Christ  must  be  judge,  as 
he  is  God,  because  none  but  omniscience  can  discern  the  main 
and  principal  things  that  shall  be  there  called  in  question,  which 
are  not  words  and  actions  only,  but  the  hearts,  consciences, 
thoughts,  purposes,  and  intentions  of  all  men.  Lastly:  Christ 
must  be  judge,  as  he  is  God,  because  none  but  God  can  give  life 
and  execution  to  the  sentence  as  pronounced  then,  whether  of 
absolution  or  condemnation ;  for  none  else  can  render  the  crea- 
ture infinitely  and  eternally  happy,  which  is  the  execution  of  one 
of  the  sentences ;  or  on  the  other  side,  render  the  other  part  of 
the  sentence  of  infinite  and  everlasting  misery  efiectual^  but  God 
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only:  and  therefore  the  judge  at  that  trial  must  necessarily  be 
God,  and  consequently  this  very  act  or  office  of  Christ,  the  ex- 
ecution of  justice  in  this  judgment,  is  an  irrefragable  argument 
of  his  godhead.  But  though  (Sod  only  is  or  can  be  our  judge 
at  that  great  tribunal,  yet  nevertheless  he  must  not  be  God  only, 
but  man  likewise ;  and  that,  first,  in  re^rd  of  the  mdgment 
itself,  to  manifest  the  equity,  the  indiscriminateness,  and  the  im- 
partiality of  it ;  which  might  be  perhaps  doubted  of,  if  the  judge 
were  either  God  or  man  only.  For  if  he  were  only  God,  he 
would  be  the  party  offisnded,  and  if  only  man,  the  person  offend- 
ing: and  a  judgment,  though  really  never  so  just,''  may  be,  or 
seem  to  be,  suspected  to  be  otherwise,  when  either  of  the  parties 
concerned  is  judge ;  whereas  Christ,  being  God  as  well  as  man, 
and  man  as  well  as  God,  must  needs  be  acknowledged  to  be  an 
equal,  an  indifierent,  and  impartial  judge  betwixt  God  and  man, 
as  being  equally  allied  unto  them  both.  Again :  Christ  must  be 
judge  as  he  is  man,  in  regard  to  the  parties  triable  at  that  day, 
whether  they  be  sheep  or  goats;  I  mean,  whether  they  be  the 
just  that  are  to  be  absolvea,  or  the  wicked  that  are  to  be  con- 
demned. For  among  the  just  there  is  none  so  good,  but  he 
might  fairly  be  afraid  to  appear  at  that  judgment,  if  the  same 
person  were  not  our  Saviour  who  is  to  be  our  judge,  who  if  he 
brought  not  to  the  bench  with  him  the  pity  and  compassion  of  a 
man,  as  well  as  the  power  and  justice  of  a  Grod ;  nay,  if  God  at 
that  trial  did  not  look  upon  us  through  himself  as  man,  and  be* 
holding  the  merits  in  his  own  person,  impute  them  to  us,  not 
one  of  all  mankind  could  be  saved.  He  is  to  be  judge  as  man 
therefore,  that  the  just  to  be  absolved  may  not  fear  to  appear 
before  him:  and  he  must  be  judge  as  man  too,  that  the  con- 
demned wicked  may  have  no  cause  of  complaint,  how  severe 
usage  f^ever  they  fipd  from  him.  For  how  can  even  the  damned 
themselves  murmur,  repine,  or  except  acainst  the  judgment,  where 
the  trial  (as  I  shall  diow  you  presendy)  is  by  the  evidence  of 
their  own  conscience,  and  their  condemnation  pronounced  by  that 
judge,  who  laid  down  his  life  to  save  sinners,  and  consequently 
cannot  possibly  be  imagined  to  condemn  any  but  such  as  would 
not  be  saved  by  him.  Lastly :  Christ  must  be  judge,  as  he  is 
man,  in  regard  of  all  mankind,  or  in  regard  of  humanity  itself; 
I  mean  for  the  dignifying  and  exalting  of  human  nature:  that 
as  the  nature  of  man  was  debased,  and  brought  down  to  the 
lowest  degree  of  meanness  in  the  person  of  our  Saviour,  in  his 
birth,  life,  and  at  his  death  ;  so  the  same  nature,  in  the  same  per- 
son, might  be  exalted  and  raised  up  to  so  high  a  degree  of  power, 
majesty,  and  honour,  that  not  only  men  that  had  despised  him, 
and  devils  that  had  tempted  him,  but  even  the  blessed  and  glo- 
rious angels  themselves,  whose  comfort  and  assistance  he  once 
stood  in  need  of,  should  fall  down,  and  tremble  at  his  presence. 
And  thus  much  for  the  judge  at  this  awfiil  trial. 
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2.  The  second  thing  eonsiderable  in  the  description  I  save 
YOU  of  this  judgment,  are  the  parties  to  be  judged ;  and  those 
briefly  (to  speak  nothing  of  the  evil  angels  who  are  then  also  to 
receive  their  full  and  final  doom)  are  all  persons  of  all  sorts, 
qualities,  conditions,  and  professions,  young  and  old,  rich  and 
poor,  high  and  low,  one  with  another.  For  at  this  bar  princes 
have  no  prerogatives,  the  nobles  have  no  privileges,  nor  the 
clergy  exemptions  and  immunities,  nor  the  lawyer  any  more 
favour  than  his  client;  the  rich  shall  neither  be  regarded  for 
their  bags,  or  the  poor  pitied  for  his  poverty :  but  all  indifferently 
shall  have  the  same  judge  and  the  same  trial,  the  same  evidence 
and  the  same  witness  ;  and  if  their  cases  be  alike  (how  different 
soever  their  persons  or  estates  may  be  here),  their  fate  shall  there 
be  the  same.    And  thus  much  for  the  parties  to  be  judged. 

3.  The  next  thing  is,  the  matters  that  shall  be  questioned  at 
that  trial ;  and  those  are  not  our  actions  only,  but  our  words  also, 
and  not  only  our  words,  but  our  thoughts  too,  and  not  only  our 
thoughts,  but  our  very  inclinations  or  dispositions  themselves 
likewise ;  together  with  the  place,  time,  occasion,  intention,  and 
end,  for  which  every  thing  was  done,  thought,  or  spoken,  and 
that  from  the  first  oirth  or  instant  of  time,  to  the  very  last 
periodical  minute  of  it. 

4.  And  then  for  the  manner  of  proceeding,  there  will  be  no 
occasion  for  examination  of  witnesses,  or  reading  depositions; 
there  will  be  no  allegata  or  probata ;  for  eveiy  man  shall  be  in* 
dieted  and  arraigned,  cast  or  acquitted,  condemned  or  absolved, 
by  the  testimony  of  his  own  conscience,  which  shall  readily, 
though  never  so  unwillingly,  assent  to  whatever  the  judge  shall 
charge  it  with,  whether  it  be  eood  or  evil ;  whether  it  be  for  him 
or  against  him.  The  book  of  life  shall  be  opened,  wherein  is  re* 
gistered  and  recorded  whatever  good  or  evil  at  any  time,  from  the 
beginning  of  the  world  till  the  end  of  it,  has  been  done,  spoken, 
consented  to,  oi  imaged  by  any  or  all  mankind ;  and  what  is 
more  wonderful,  this  is  written  in  such  a  character,  that  all  men 
(of  what  nation  or  language  soever)  must  needs  understand  and 
acknowledge  the  truth  of  it;  this  book  being  nothing  else  but 
the  counterpart,  as  it  were,  of  every  man's  conscience,  which 
God  keeps  by  him  as  an  undeniable  evidence  to  convince  all  men 
with  at  the  last  judgment    In  which, 

5.  I  shall  now  consider  the  fifth  and  last  thing  proposed  to 
this  description,  viz.  the  sentence  itself,  whether  of  absolution  or 
condemnation,  the  form  of  both  which  is  judiciaUy  set  down  by 
Christ  himself.  Matt.  xxv.  34.  That  of  absolution  in  these  terms, 
'^  Come,  ye  blessed  of  my  Father,  inherit  the  kingdom  prepared 
for  you  nrom  the  foundation  of  the  world  ;"  but  of  this  sentence 
the  present  occasion  of  our  humiliation  will  not  permit  me  to 
speak,  as  too  triumphant  a  topic  for  this  day.  That  other 
sentence  therefore  (the  sad  but  seasonable  object  of  our  present 
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ne^titation)  jou  -mar  find  in  <^  4l8t  retse  of  Uift  ^tne  chapter, 
in  these  words,  ^^  Depart,  ye  cursed,  into  everlasting  fire,  pre- 
pared for  the  devil  and  his  angels."  A  dismal  and  wotol  sentence^ 
my  beloved,  a  sentence  canying  hell  and  honor  in  the  very 
sound  of  it ;  whilst  eveiy  syllable  does,  as  it  were,  stab  the  soul, 
and  every  word  bring  with  it  a  new  death  (if  I  may  so  say  with- 
out a  paradox)  to  those  ttiat  can  never  die.  Have  we  any  of  us 
ever  been  present  when  the  sentence  but  of  a  bodily  death  has 
been  pronounced  npon  a  prisoner  at  the  bar?  and  may  not  we 
observe  what  horror  and  i  amiaxem«it  does  instantly  seize  the 
poor  wretch,  what  a  deadly  paleness  covers  hb  face,  what  t 
ghastly  distraction  rises  in  his  countenance,  what  a  faltering  in 
his  speech,  what  a  trembling  in  his  jcnnts,  ^hat  a  cold  sweat  over 
his  whole  body  ?  and  yet  all  these  were  but  weak  ahd  feint  ex- 
pressions of  what  his  soul  suffered.  If  anv  of  us,  who  have 
seen  and  observed  all  this,  had  but  once  felt  in  ourselves  what 
we  have  seen  in  others ;  then  perhaps  we  might  guess,  and  yet 
but  ffuess,  at  the  fear  and  trembling,  the.  horror  and  amazement, 
which  will  not  only  seize  and  lay  hold  upon,  but  devour  and 
swallow  up  the  soul  of  mauj  upon  the  hearing  of  that  dreadiid 
knell,  that  direful  and  fetal  sentence,  which  will  at  once  both 
pronounce,  and  make  him  unspeakably,  unconceivably,  ine* 
coverably,  and  everlastingly  miserable.  But  why  do  I  compare 
things  together  so  infinitely  dispix)portionate,  as  temporal  with 
eternal,  corporeal  wi&  roiritual,  the  death  of  the  body  alone, 
with  the  death  of  soul  and  body  too,  or  the  benches  of  men  with 
the  tribunal  of  Grod  ?  No,  my  beloved,  if  tiie  sentence  of  that 
judge  were  like  those  of  ours  here,  it  would  be  well  for  the  great- 
est part  of  mankind;  fi)r  then  perhaps  it  might  either  be  ap- 
pealed from,  or  reversed ;  or  if  neither,  yet  at  worst  it  might  be 
endured,  without  their  being  utteriy  and  for  ever  undone  bv  it 
Here  on  earth,  perhaps^  appeals  may  be  lodged,  and  carried  nom 
one  place  to  another,  from  an  inferior  to  a  superior  authority. 
But  at  the  last  day,  to  whom  shall  we  appeal  from  God  our 
sovereign  and  supreme  judge  ?  Or  what  higher  court  -of  judica- 
ture is  Uiere  than  that  of  heaven  ? 

Lastly  t  when  our  advocate  himself  condems  uSj  who  will  be 
so  compassionate,  or  dare  be  so  impudent  as  to  plead  for  us  ? 
When,  therefore,  this  sentence  is  once  pronounced,  there  is  no 
more  hope  left  either  of  reprieve  or  pardon,  of  ease  or  intennis- 
aion,  of  alteration  or  ending :  but  (which  is  the  misery  of  mise- 
ries) that  torment  which  is  intolerable  for  a  moment,  must  last 
for  ever:  a  word  that  must  vex  and  rack  the  understanding, 
puzzle  and  weary  the  imagination,  distract  and  confound  dl  the 
powers  and  faculties  of  &e  soul.  What  pain  is  there  or  can 
Ifaere  be  so  little,  as  man  could  be  consent  on  any  considemtion 
to  endure  for  ever?  What  mtii  aniongst  us  is  there  so  poor  or 
m  oovf  tons,  as  ttak  he  would  be  hired^  or  so  stout  or  so  patient 
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(if  he  were  hired),  that  he  could  endure  but  the  aching  of  one 
tooth  in  extremitj,  if  he  hoped  for  no  end  of  hia  pain  ?  ^\nid 
yet  the  toothache,  the  gout,  the  stone,  and  the  strangury,  the 
rack  and  the  wheel,  wi£  the  rest  of  our  natural  diseases  or  in-^ 
ventions  of  cruel  ingenuity,  are  but  as  so  many  flea-bitings,  or 
inconsiderable  trifles,  compared  with  the  torments  of  the  damned. 
All  pains  here  are  either  tolerable  or  not  durable,  either  we 
may  suffer  them,  or  at  least  shall  smk  under  them.  But  diere, 
there  I  say,  in  hell  is  acuteness  of  sense  with  acuteness  of  tor^ 
ment,  extremity  of  pain  and  extremity  of  feeling,  insupportable 
anguish,  and  yet  ability  to  bear  it,  where  the  fire  always  bumsj 
ana  yet  consumes  not,  where  fuel  is  still  devoured,  and  yet  it 
wastes  not ;  where,  if  a  man  had  a  world  of  earth,  he  would  give 
it  all  for  one  drop  of  water,  and  yet  the  whole  ocean  would  not 
cool  him ;  where  fliere  is  perpetual  darkness,  wittiout  rest,  con- 
tinual night  void  of  sleep:  and  (to  conclude  what  never  shall  be 
concluded  indeed)  where  is  always  distraction  without  madness, 
dying  without  death,  misery  without  pity,  and  wishing  without 
hope.  Such  things  as  Aese  can  hardly  be  thought  of,  much  less 
dwelt  on  without  the  greatest  horror.  If  St.  Paul,  a  prisoner  at 
the  bar,  discoursing  on  this  argument,  could  make  an  insulting 
Felix  tremble ;  how  much  greater  fear  ought  they  to  have,  who, 
living  in  any  tmown  breach  of  God's  commands,  or  open  sin  un- 
repented  of,  are  therefore  much  more  concerned  in  that  future 
judgment  than  Felix  could  be!  He,  you  know,  was  a  heathen, 
but  we  are  Christians ;  and  you  may  be  assured  the  least  Chris- 
tian sinner  is  greater  than  the  greatest  among  the  heathens ; 
because  they  can  sin  but  a^inst  the  light  of  nature,  and  their 
own  reason  only ;  whereas  wicked  Christians  sin  not  only  against 
the  light  of  nature  and  reason,  but  against  divine  revelation  in 
the  known  precepts  of  the  law,  and  those  plainer  ones  of  die 
gospel  also;  at  once  most  desperately  slighting  the  terrible 
threats  of  the  One,  and  most  profanely  despising  the  gracious 
ofiers  of  the  other.  So  that  if  the  honour  either  of  God's  mer(^  or 
of  his  justice  be  dear  unto  him,  it  must  necessarily  be  easier,  not 
only  for  Felixi,  that  never  heard  of  Christ,  but  -even  for  Pontius 
Pilate  himself,  who  condemned  him,  tfian  it  will  be  for  any 
wicked,  impenitent  Christian  at  the  day  of  judgment. 

m.  And  therefore,  for  appKccdion  of  all  unto  oursehes^  let  us 
now  (according  to  my  third  and  last  general)  endeavour  to  be  in- 
formeid  how  far  we  ourselves  are  like  to  be  concerned  in  the 
future  judgment,  taken  (as  I  have  taken  it  all  this  while)  in  the 
worst  sense,  and  consequently  how  we  ought  to  think  of  pnd 
prepare  for  it.  Well  then,  it  there  be  indeed  aucb  a  judgment 
to  come,  as  I  hope  I  have  fairly  proved,  we  may  from  meliee 
conclude, 
'  1.  That  the  greatest  pretenders  to  wisdom  in  fliis  woild  are 
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not  the  wisest  men ;  I  mean  those  great  Ahidiophels^  those  subtle 
^eersmen  of  states  and  kingdoms,  those  deep  politicians,  and  civil 
oracles,  as  it  were,  of  courts  and  councils,  who  think  this  doctrine 
of  a  future  judgment,  as  well  as  most  of  the  other  mysteries  of 
the  Christian  religion,  to  be  indeed  nothing  else  but  reasons  of 
state,  or  die  politic  devices  and  inventions  of  the  wiser  sort  of 
men  (they  mean  such  as  they  themselves  are),  to  keep  the  weaker 
judgments  and  stronger  passions  in  the  greatest  awe,  and  so  to 
make  them  the  more  pliable  and  conformable  to  the  laws  and 
commands  of  men.  So  that  the  end  of  all  religion  is  (as  these 
political  Christians  suppose)  terminated  in  this  life;  and  that 
whatsoever  foolish  book- worms  may  talk  of  after  this  life,  whether 
it  be  the  resurrection  of  the  body,  or  the  appearance  of  both 
body  and  soul  in  another  place,  with  the  eternal  existence  of 
them  both  in  extremity  either  of  pain  or  pleasure,  with  whatso- 
ever else  our  Christian  faith  obliges  us  to  believe,  in  order  to 
another  life,  they  are  but  so  many  bugbears  to  fright  children 
withal.  Or  at  best,  in  those  men's  opinion,  they  are  but  the 
vain  speculations  of  idle  and  curious  wits,  or  the  issue  and  pro- 
duct of  melancholy  brains,  and  fitter  for  the  exercise  of  men's 
disputative  faculties  in  the  schools,  than  for  the  object  of  a  wise 
man's  hopes  or  fears  in  any  of  his  actions,  as  having  indeed 
nothing  of  solid  truth  or  reality  in  them.  But  how  miserably 
mistaken  and  shamefully  deceived  will  these  giant-wits,  these 
mighty  Solomons  (as  they  are  now  thought)  then  find  themselves 
to  be,  when,  awakened  by  the  sudden,  the  general,  and  fearful 
alarm  of  the  last  trumpet,  out  of  that  sleep  which  they  well 
hoped  would  have  been  endless,  they  shall  see  themselves  (to 
their  inexpressible  horror  and  amazement)  first  summoned  and 
haled  to  judgment,  and  afterwards  hurried  and  dragged  away 
by  stranger  and  subtler  spirits  than  themselves,  to  torment  and 
execution;  where  their  senses  will  quickly  convince  their  intel- 
lects, that  what  they  formerly  supposed  but  a  chimera,  an  idle 
speculation,  or  at  best  but  a  politic  invention,  is  indeed  a  sad,  a 
serious,  and  severe  truth.  Neither  will  it  be  the  least  part  of 
these  men's  hell,  that  they  shall  eternally  reproach  themselves 
with  folly,  after  so  exalted  an  opinion  of  their  own  wisdom. 

2.  To  proceed,  again,  in  the  second  place ;  all  other  hypocrites, 
as  well  as  atheistical  statesmen,  are  fools  also;  I  say  all  other 
hypocrites,  because  indeed  these  Christian  politicians,  or  politic 
Christians  I  just  now  mentioned,  are  a  sort  of  hypocrites,  viz. 
moral  or  civil  hypocrites  (as  I  may  so  call  them),  because  they 
seem  to  believe  what  they  do  not,  and  enjoin  others  what  they  care 
not  for  themselves ;  I  mean  the  belief  of  Christian  doctrines  and 
duties,  and  that  for  a  moral  and  civil  respect  or  end  only,  to  wit, 
in  order  to  the  preservation  of  public  peace  and  welfare  in  the 
state ;  which  ceitainly  were  a  very  gooa  end,  if  it  were  not  their 
only  end  in  so  doing.    But  the  other  hypocrites  I  now  speak  of 
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are  religions  hypocrites,  and  not  so  called  because  they  are  more 
religious  than  the  other,  but  because  they  are  such  hypocrites  as 
to  pretend  religion  for  their  main  end,  though  indeed  fliey  intend 
and  use  it  only  as  a  means  to  advance  and  compass,  not  the 
public,  but  their  own  particular  designs  by  it  (whether  they  be 
honest  or  dishonest),  and  that  often  to  the  prejudice  of  the  public 
interest  both  of  church  and  state;  nay  sometimes,  as  in  our  late 
intestine  broils,  to  the  apparent  ruin  or  hazard  of  them  both. 
And  therefore  this  kind  of  hypocrites,  as  they  are  much  more 
wicked  and  mischievous  here  in  this  world ;  so  (supposing  a  future 
reckoning)  they  will  be  fer  more  miserable  in  another  state,  than 
those  hypocrites  or  atheists  lately  mentioned.  Indeed,  if  God 
was  as  easily  to  be  deceived  as  men  are,  with  false,  specious 
shows  and  pretences ;  or  if  these  hypocrites  could  hope  to  work 
upon  God,  as  they  once  did  upon  the  populace,  by  false  words 
and  flattering  insinuations;  or  lastly,  if  they  could  make  God 
(as  they  would  fain  have  made  the  king)  beheve,  that  the  demo- 
lishing of  his  palaces,  the  robbing  him  of  his  revenues,  the  per- 
secuting of  his  ministers,  by  their  false  interpreting  and  mis- 
applying of  his  word,  nay,  and  by  driving  himself  (as  much  as 
in  them  lies)  out  of  his  own  kingdom,  the  church ;  if  they  can, 
I  say,  when  they  come  to  appear  before  the  judgment  seat  of 
Christ,  make  him  believe  that  these  and  all  other  things  they 
have  done  of  the  like  kind,  were  all  of  them  done  in  order  to  his 
service,  and  with  an  intention  to  make  him  a  much  more  glorious 
God  than  he  was  before ;  then  let  them  be  thought  as  wise  as 
they  would  seem  religious :  nay,  let  them  name  their  own  places 
and  preferments  in  heaven,  as  they  did  here  on  earth  in  the  time 
of  their  usurpation;  for  certainly  no  preferment  can  hardly  be 
adequate  to  such  transcendent  spirits  and  undertakings. 

And  yet  all  this  would  be  no  difficult  matter  for  them  to  bring 
to  pass ;  if  either,  in  the  first  place,  they  might  always  be  owned 
as  the  highest  and  supreme  judicatory ;  that  is,  if  they  mi^t  be 
hereafter,  as  they  will  needs  be  here,  their  own  judges;  or 
secondly,  if  they  may  not  be  their  own  judges,  or  ^solved 
by  their  own  votes,  yet  if  they  might  at  least  be  but  tried  (as 
they  think  it  very  equitable  they  should  be)  by  their  own  ordi- 
nances, that  is,  by  laws  and  rules  of  their  own  composure,  with- 
out and  contrary  to  the  consent  of  the  supreme  legislator:  or 
lastly,  if  at  that  great  assize  they  can  neither  be  their  own  judges, 
nor  be  tried  by  ttieir  own  ordmances,  yet  at  least  if  they  may  but 
have  their  own  preachers  or  advocates  (who  pleaded  so  power- 
fiilly  for  them  to  the  people)  to  plead  for  them  likewise  before 
God  ;  and  withal,  if  those  advocates  of  theirs  may  but  be  allowed 
to  interpret  that  s^tence  which  shall  then  be  pronounced,  with 
the  same  assurance  and  falsity  as  they  have  interpreted  others  of 
holy  writ ;  neither  they  themselves,  nor  any  of  their  party,  will 
ran  any  great  hazard.     For   then   (I   mean  if  their  scribes  and 
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pbarisees,  if  Aeir  doctors  of  the  law  and  interpreters  of  die  gos* 
pel,  may  be  believed)  the  meaning  of  "  Go,  ye  cursed,"  shall  be 
the  contrary,  ^^Come,  ye  blessed;'^  and  on  the  contrary,  the 
blessing  shall  tacitly  imply  only  a  curse ;  as  if  that  which  was 
spoken  to  those  on  the  left  hand  was  meant  to  those  on  the  right ; 
and  the  words  directed  to  those  on  the  right  intended  for  wose 
on  the  left  hand ;  it  being  die  usual  interpretation  of  those 
doctors  to  make  Qie  sense  of  God's  word  (how  opposite  soever  to 
the  letter  of  it)  to  be  always  in  favour  of  themselves,  and  to  con* 
demn  their  foes ;  who,  because  they  are  enemies  to  the  good  old 
cause,  must  needs  be  esteemed  God's  also.  But  whether  this 
supposition  be  true  or  false  (with  all  other  controversies  betwixt 
us  and  them)  will  be  fully,  finally,  and  impartially  determined, 
when  they  and  we  shall  appear  before  the  judgment  seat  of 
Christ;  ^'for  we  shall  all  appear,"  says  my  text ;  that  is,  we  shall 
not  only  be  there,  but  be  present  every  one  of  us  in  his  proper  shape 
and  likeness:  no  disguising  of  persons,  no  palliating  of  actions,  no 
concealing  of  purposes,  no  dissembling  of  mtentions  at  all  there; 
"  for  we  must  all  appear,"  says  my  text,  yvfiwoi  xai  rcrpaxi^x*^ 
/ilyoc  (as  the  same  apostle  says  in  another  place),  "naked  and 
barefaced,"  and  laid,  as  it  were,  flat  upon  our  backs,  not  before  a 
close  or  a  grand  committee  of  ignorant  and  partial  men,  who  may 
deceive  and  be  deceived,  but  before  Christ,  the  most  exact 
searcher  and  infallible  discemer  of  all  hearts ;  and  before  Chnk 
attended  on  by  all  the  holy  angels  and  blessed  saints,  amongst 
whom,  to  their  greater  confusion,  hypocrites  shall  perhaps  see 
some  sitting  at  Christ's  right  hand,  whom  they  have  formeriy 
condemned  and  executed  as  malignants  and  delinquents.  And 
amongst  these,  I  doubt  not  but  diey  will  see  him  whom  they 
have  pierced  (I  mean  not  Christ  God,  but  God's  Christ,  or  God's 
anointed),  that  blessed  saint  and  martyr  their  own  sovereign, 
whom  they  so  inhumanly  and  barbarously  murdered ;  and  whom, 
diou^  they  would  not  look  upon  as  an  object  either  of  reverence 
or  pity  here,  they  shall,  though  unwillingly,  behold  him  as  an 
object  of  horror  and  conftision  fliere:  an  object  which,  next  unto 
hell  itself,  shall  be  most  dreadful  and  terrible  unto  them,  whilst 
his  wounds,  bleeding  afre^  at  the  sight  of  his  murderers,  shall  at 
once  upbraid,  accuse  and  condemn  them. 

Howsoever,  I  am  sure  they  must  appear  before  the  judgment 
seat  of  Christ;  that  Christ,  who  is  truth  itself,  and  in  whose 
mouth  there  was  no  guile,  and  therefore  he  cannot  choose  but 
abhor  a  hypocrite  beyond  all  sinners :  that  Christ,  who  would  not 
have  his  own  life  defended  against  the  unjust  violence  of  the  law- 
ful magistrate,  and  therefore  cannot  endure  a  rebellious  hypocrite 
of  all  hypocrites,  nor  a  rebel  upon  a  ftdse  pretence  of  religiim,  of 
all^bels :  lasdy,  before  that  Christ  that  knows  well  enou^  thai 
his  name  and  his  worship,  his  word  and  his  sacraments,  prayer, 
fasting,  and  the  rest  of  his  sacred  ordinances  were  only  made  a 


ftale  bv  the  hypocrites  of  those  timss^.to  oooceal,  to  make  way 
fori  ana  to  compass  their  own  covetous,  malicious^  or  ambitions 
ends:  and  consequently, -whilst  they  bragged  of  setting  him  upon 
his  throne,  thev. placed,  a  reed  in  his  hand  instead  of  a  sceptre, 
and  crowned  him  in  jest,  whilst  they  crucified  him  in  earnest ; 
and  what  is  this,  but  to  mock  Christ  hunself  as  well  as  the  world 
here  i    And  therefore  they  themselyes  shall  be  nux^ked  by  Christ 
before  all  the  world  hereafter;  for  4is  they  have  most  unjustly 
made  many  innocent  and  upri^t  men  spectacles  to  men  and 
angels  h^re  in  this  life,  so,  uhm  they,  unless  a  repentanee  fol- 
lowed, be  made  a  spectacle  to  men  and  angels  in  the  life  to  come, 
being  first  put  to  open  shame  by  haying  theijr  masd^;  of  fietf 
plucked  ofi*,  and  consequently  all  the  rottenness  of  thw  hearts 
and  yillany  of  their  designs  made  eyident   and  apparent,  and 
afterwards  a  double  portion  of  the  most  exquisite  torments  that 
hell  can  aflbrd  diall  be  giyen  to  them ;  one  moiety  for  their  sins, 
and  another  for  their  hypocrisy ;  one  for  their  great  presumption 
in  their  daring  to  mock  God,  and  another  for  their  &i  greater 
impudence  in  pretending  to  honour  and  senre,  whilst  they  did. 
but  mock  him.    This,  I  say,  shall  be  the  portion  of  the  hypocrite 
at  the  day  of  Judgment,  which  sq>pears  to  be  a  veiy  bitter  one  by 
that  of  our  Sayiour,  Matt  xxiy.  61,  where  it  seemSf  a  greats 
punishment  cannot  be  threatened  or  giyen  Mthan  a  portion  with 
the  hypocrite ;  and  yet  even  from  thence  wq  may  collect,  that 
some  sinners  who  are  not  byppcrites,  yet  are  equauy  bad,  other* 
wise  they  would  not  haye  their  jportion  assi^^d  with  them ;.  and 
those  are  such,  who  are  so  hs  mm  hypocnsy,  that  they  do  ml 
nor  will  not  so  much  as  pretend  to  be  religious ;  I  ipiefa^  those 
that  call  themselves  Christians,  amd  yet  are  worse  than  the  worst 
of  pagans,  such  as  sin  with  a  high  hand,  those  impudently  pr^ 
sumptiu)us  and  profane  persqns,  that  are  so  far  firom  eonceaUng 
or  disguising  any  of  th^  lewd  courses  or  piacticeei,  though  neyer 
so  sinxul  and  shameful,  that  they  pot  only  own  |iem)  avow  them, 
but  yalue  themselyes  far  them;  as  if  ta  be  a  witty  acofier,  a  bold 
bl^i^emer,  a  strong  drink^,  a  nptpriaus  fornicator,  or,  adulterer, 
and  a  desperate,  contemner  of  all  vdiyine  and  human  laws,  were 
the  necessaiy  ingredients  to^rds  the  composition  of  a  gallant 
man,  and  conse<juently,  as  if  it  werci  possible  to  be  a  gallant  man 
and  a  good  Chnstian;  nay,  as  if  it  were  not  possime  to  be  a 
gallant  man,  and  to  be  a  man,  that  is  a  ratiofxal  creature,,  without 
being  metamorphosed  and:  transformed  intp  a  swine,  a  goat,  or  seme 
such  brutish  creature,  by  giying  up  a  man's  self  t0  aU  manner  of 
beastly  lusts,  with  -as  .much    liberty,  and    as  Uttk  shame  or 
ren^or^,  a3  h^ast^^  tbeo^Iyes  do;  as  if  Qod  1^  giyen  oaoien  ^eat 
son,  not  to  goyem  jand.restmin,  but  to  stir  ujk  and  be  ^ubs^ryient 
to  their  s€9isi9a)  ^petite  y  and.ix^at  is  a)l  ^bis,  but  to  do  what  i$ 
in  one's  power  to  unman. himself,  apd^lun^.  a  rebel,  Jiot  agjainsl 
diyinity and  rdigio% butagpifst  humpnuy i»n4  Wtoise  ijlself  ditnii 
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And  now  though  this,  one  would  think,  were  as  bad  as  could  1 

be,  yet  it  were  to  be  wirfied  that  some  were  not  worse ;  by  not  ' 

worse,  I  mean,  that  they  would  be  content  and  satisfied  to  walk 
alone  by  themselyes  in  the  ways  and  works  of  darkness,  without 
making  it  their  business  (as  we  see  they  do)  to  draw  as  many 
others  as  they  can  down  into  hell  with  them,  like  the  companions 
of  Ulysses,  who  having  drunk  of  Circe's  enchanted  cup  them- 
selves, and  thereby  become  beasts,  afterwards  made  use  of  aU 
the  beastly  inducemfsnts  they  could  to  prove  the  preference  of 
that  to  man's  life,  and  so  persuade  their  other  fellows  to  drink  of 
the  same  cup,  and  partake  of  a  like  fate  with  them.  And  what 
is  this,  but  to  play  the  devil's  part,  or  to  be  the  prince  of  dark- 
ness's  agents  or  factors  here  in  this  world  ?  For  as  the  devil  him- 
self is  called  6ia/loxof,  or  the  tempter,  because  it  is  his  business, 
delight,  and  study,  to  tempt  others ;  so  all  that  are  tempters  of 
others  into  sin,  may,  by  the  same  reason,  be  called  devils ;  I  am 
sure  they  do  the  devil's  work,  and  shall  have  (unless  they  repent) 
the  devil's  wages  for  it.  For  if  those  that  ^^  turn  other  men  unto 
righteousness"  (as  the  prophet  says)  '^  shine  like  stars,"  or  have  a 
much  greater  degree  of  glory  in  heaven,  than  other  good  men, 
who  have  not  been  so  zealous  or  industrious  to  convert  others ;  by 
the  same  reason,  those  who  tempt  other  men  into  sin  shall  have 
a  much  greater  degree  of  torment  in  hell  than  other  wicked  men, 
who  have  not  been  so  malicious  or  contagious  in  corrupting  and 
infecting  those  who  have  conversed  with  them ;  which  is  an  effect 
of  the  most  diabolical  spirit  that  any  man,  whilst  on  this  side  the 

rave,  can  possibly  be  possessed  or  endued  withal.  But  whence, 
wonder,  is  this  courage  against  Grod?  Or  what  is  it  makes 
some  men  so  bold  and  confident,  not  only  by  being  as  wicked  as 
tiiey  can  themselves,  but  by  endeavouring  to  msSce  others  their 
proselytes?  Is  it  because  they  never  think  of  any  thing  at  all 
beyond  the  present?  If  so,  they  are  no  wiser  man  the  brute 
beasts.  Or  is  it  because  they  think  of  nothing  beyond  death? 
And  of  death  too,  perhaps,  in  the  most  gentle  ana  comfortable 
notion  ;  I  mean,  as  death  is  a*  rest  fix>m  all  labours,  a  cure  of  all 
diseases,  an  asylum  fix)m  all  enemies,  and  generally,  as  it  is  an 
end  of  all  worldly  troubles,  and  a  deliverance  from  all  earthly 
calamities  and  vexations.  Truly,  I  must  confess,  to  have  such  a 
notion  of  death  as  this  is,  is  no  pleasant  meditation,  especially 
when  we  are  ready  to  sink  under  any  severe  difficulties  or 
troubles.  But,  alas !  my  beloved  brethren,  death  is  to  be  thought 
upon  by  Christians,  not  only  as  it  is  the  end  of  one  life,  but  as 
the  commencement  of  ano&er  which  for  better  or  worse  must 
last  for  ever.  Nay,  death  is  to  be  thought  upon  by  wicked 
Christians,  not  as  the  beginning  of  ano&er  life,  but  as  the 
entrance  or  passage  unto  another  death ;  where  men  shall  be  dead 
to  all  pleasure,  to  all  joy,  to  all  comfort,  to  all  hope;  this  shall  be 
their  deathless  life,  or  a  lifeless  death ;  they  shall  be,  however, 
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alire  to  pain,  alive  to  shame  and  honor  of  consdence,  and.  (which 
is  worst  of  all)  living  to  despair  of  ever  attaining  any  end  or  ease 
of  those  torments. 

And  now  I  would  &in  know,  whether  any  the  most  proflig^ate 
person  has  courage  enough  to  think  of  such  a  death  as  this  with- 
out fear,  or  the  confidence  to  expect  it  without  trembling?  Let 
us  therefore  consider  it,  and  you  especially,  whoever  you  are, 
must  consider  it  seriously  that  forget  God,  or  at  least  forget  him 
as  he  is  a  judge.  Consider  it,  you  that  by  your  drunkenness  or 
uncleanness,  or  by  any  other  profane  course  of  life  do  seem,  as  it 
were,  to  have  made  a  covenant  with  death  and  hell,  and  think 
perhaps  to  have  the  more  fiivourable  usage  fix>m  the  prince  of 
darkness  hereafter,  the  more  boldly  you  have  avowed  yourselves 
to  be  his  servants  in  advancing  of  his  kingdom  here ;  you  that 
have  done  what  you  can  to  prevent  your  judge,  by  pronouncing 
sentence  upon  yourselves,  and  danming  yourselves  as  often  as  you 
swear,  which  is  almost  as  often  as  you  speak  (for  such  is  the  cus- 
tom of  common  swearers),  think  with  yourselves,  I  beseech  you, 
whether  your  courage,  how  great  soever  it  be,  will  serve  you,  and 
your  strength,  how  much  soever  it  be,  will  support  you,  and  for 
ever  too,  in  such  a  place  and  such  a  condition  as  I  have  imperfectly 
described  unto  you ;  ^'  Can  any  of  you  dwell,  and  dwell  for  ever, 
in  everlasting  burnings?"  And  yet  this  shall  be  the  dwelling, 
'^this  shall  be  the  portion  of  the  hypocrite,"  says  the  prophet, 
Isaiah  xxxiii.  14.  And  the  like  portion  widi  iixe  hypocnte  shall 
the  profane  person  participate.  For  though  the  way  of  the  pro- 
fane and  the  hypocrite  seem  contrary,  yet  they  shall  meet,  and 
their  end  shall  oe  the  same ;  and  though  they  deride  and  laugh 
at  one  another  here,  yet  they  shall  both  of  them  weep  and  gns^ 
their  teeth  together  hereafter.  For  the  hypocrite  shsdl  be  as  tow, 
and  the  profane  person  as  flax,  and  ^^  they  shall  both  bum  toge- 
ther, and  none  shall  quench  them."  God  of  his  infinite  goodness 
give  them  both  grace  to  foresee  in  time,  and  by  repentance  to 
prevent  this  their  so  ^at  danger ;  for  certainly  for  any  man  to 
despise  the  divine  justice,  with  me  endless  and  intolerable  efiects 
of  it,  is  not  courage,  but  madness.  And  therefore  to  conclude 
all  in  a  word,  the  best  method  we  can  take  is  to  judge  ourselves, 
that  we  may  not  be  Judged  of  the  Lord ;  and  because  '^  that  day" 
(as  the  Lord  himself  tells  us)  "  shall  come  as  a  thief  in  the  m^t," 
suddenly  and  unexpectedly,  let  us  always  be  sure  to  have  oil  in 
our  lamps,  that  ij,  faith  and  repentance  m  our  hearts,  justice  and 
charity  m  our  actions ;  and  whatever  else  we  have  to  ao,  let  it  be 
one  part  of  our  daOy  business  seriously  to  meditate, 

1st.  Upon  the  vanity  and  shortness  of  our  lives;  and 

2dly.  Upon  the  cer^inty  and  uncertainty  of  our  deaths. 

3dly.  Upon  the  great  exactness  and  severity  of  the  judgment 
to  come  after  death ;  and 
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^^  4dd7.'  And*  lastly^  upon  tbe  eteivity  «m1  immutability  of  e^cry 
Hi^9  ccm^tion  in  the  otber  world,  whether  it  be  good  or  «m. 
And  then,  I  hope,  by  God's  grace  sanctifying  these  our  endea* 
ronrsr,  6iir  condition  there  will  be  such,  as  we  filmll  hare  no  cause 
to  desire  either  an  end  or  an  alteration  of  it. 

Which  God  of  his  mercy  grant  us  sdl,  tlupottgh  die  metits  of 
Ue^  Son,  and  the  happy  conduct  of  his  Holy  Spirit    Amen. 
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Abibu,  oflering  stimn^  fire,  i  847. 

Abilities  in  t  Chrisuan  nuniitar,  not  to 
be  ditcounged,  i.  70—73.  Bfiniaterial, 
when  giTen>u>  the  aposUsB,  iii.  187. 

Abimelech,  king  of  Shechem,  slain  by  a 
■tone,  i.  129.  King  of  Grerar,  withtwld 
from  sinning,  ii.  56,  iii.  21,  93. 

Abiram.    See  Corah. 

Abner,  lulled  treacheronsly  by  Joab,  i.  345. 

Abomination,  what  is  meant  by  committing 
abomination,  ii.  102. 

Abraham/  his  intimacy  with  God,  i.  233. 
His  going  aboat  to  sacrifice  his  son,  ii. 
419.  His  answer  to  the  rich  man,  ii. 
278. 

Absalom's  malice  to  his  brother,  i.  194. 

Absolution,  no  infallible  ground  for  confi- 
dence, i.  368l 

Abstinence,  bodily  abstinence  often  called 
piety  and  mortiocation,  iiL  6.  See  Fast- 
mg. 

Academies,  conyenticle-acaderaiea  set  up 
in  defiance  of  the  nniveraities,  ii.  282. 
They  ought  to  be  suppressed,  ii.  296. 

Accidents  and  casualties  goyemed  by  a 
certain  providence,  i.  121—136. 

Act,  there  is  no  new  immanent  act  in 
God,  i.  124. 

Action ;  the  morality  of  an  action,  what  it 
is  founded  in,  i.  156.  The  influence  of 
sinfiil  actions  upon  the  conscience,  i. 
426.  Frequency  of  actions  begets  a 
habit,  i.  459.  Action  the  highest  per- 
fection of  man's  nature,  i.  460.  What 
it  is  to  deny  Christ  in  our  actions,  i.  41. 
The  main  end  of  religion  is  the  active 
part  of  it,  i.  460.  The  activity  of  man's 
mind,  ii.  265.     Good  actions  are  plea- 

.  sant,  iii.  336.  Moral  actions  of  no  value 
m  the  sight  of  God,  iii.  344.  The  ac- 
tions of  our  Saviour  are  of  three  sorts, 
iii  417.    How  amiable  to  us,  i(. 

Aets  of  hostility  must  be  forborne,  iv.  240. 

Actual  preparation  to  the  communion,  i. 
318—333. 

Adam's  restless  eppetite  of  knowledge, 
the  occasion  of  his  Ml,  ii.  382.  His  mil 
spread  a  universal  contagion  upon  the 
whole  mass  of  human  nature,  iti.  17. 

Adversity,  a  way  by  which  God  some- 
times delivers  us  out  of  temptation,  iii. 
90,  91,  106—109.  No  ezouse  for  stn, 
iiL  875.    Sea  AfflictioDs. 


Adultery,  spbitual  adultery ;  the  Jews  an 
adulterous  generation,  l  38.  Creates 
much  trouble,  iv.  320. 

Adversary,  in  Matt.  y.  85,  explained,  ni 
318. 

Advocate.    See  Mediation  of  Christ. 

Affections ;  man's  affections  bid  for  no- 
thing till  the  judgment  has  set  the  price, 
ii.  197.  The  dinerence  of  men's  aflec- 
tion  for  religion  and  for  worldly  things, 
ii.  273.  Affections  and  lusts,  then' 
power  over  the  soul,  iii.  411.  How  to 
be  conquered,  iv.  352.    See  Flesh. 

Affliction  of  the  body  helps  to  humble  the 
soul,  iv.  149.  Afflictions  of  the  mind 
or  soul.  See  Spirit,  wounded.  Why 
God  brings  them  on  the  wicked  and 
^probate,  iii.  546.  And  on  the  pious 
and  smcere,  iii.  484,  546,  &c.,  are  not 
tokens  of  God's  displeasure,  iii.  547, 
548.  See  Anger.  Are  limited  by  God's 
ovemiline  hapd,  iii.  448 ;  and  the  effect 
of  his  win,  iii.  480,  iv.  207.  Differ  from 
punishments,  iii.  481.  Afford  us  great 
comfort,  iii.  449.  We  may  pray  God  to 
divert  them,  and  endeavour  to  prevent 
and  remove  them,  iv.  207,'208,  429, 430. 
Their  spiritual  use,  iv.  174,  &c  Must 
not  be  scoffed  at,  iii.  549.  See  Justice, 
divine. 

Agas's  foolish  security,  U.  123,  iv.  5. 

Agatnocles,  king  of  Sicily,  from  a  potter, 
1.  128. 

Ahab,  with  a  handful  of  men,  overthrow- 
eth  the  vast  army  of  Benhadad,  ii.  120. 
Spares  Benhadad^s  life,  tt.  48.  Deluded 
by  his  false  prophets,  i.  345,  ii.  207. 
Klled  by  a  soldier  drawing  his  bow  at  a 
venture,  i.  129. 

Ahithophel,  hanging  himself  because  he 
had  not  the  gmd  luck  to  be  believed,  i. 
131,  152. 

Ajax  kills  himself  by  Hector's  sword,  i. 
151. 

Alexander,  bathing  himself  in  the  river 
Cydnus,  i.  126.  Troubled  at  the  scanti- 
ness of  nature,  i.  145.  Married  Roxana, 
and  what  ceremony  he  used,  i.  319. 
Quelled  a  mutiny  in  his  army,  and  how, 
ii.  55.  Could  not  cure  himself  of  the 
poisonous  drauffht,  ii.  259.  His  advice 
to  one  of  his  soldiers  called  Alexander, 
ti.  300.  He  fights  upon  his  knees,  iii. 
157.  With  him  the  Grecian  monarchy 
expired,  iL  60. 
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Alienation  of  ncred  things  is  a  robbing  of 
God,  I  115. 

Alms-giving  one  of  the  wings  of  prayer, 
i.  331. 

Altar,  profaned  by  revelling  in  St.  Paul's 
time,  i.  108.  It  receives  and  protects, 
but  needs  not  such  as  fly  to  it,  i.  205. 

Ambassador,  represents  his  prince,  i.  366. 

Ambition  of  the  pharisees  ninders  them 
from  embracing  Christianity,  i.  95.  The 
slavish  attendance  of  an  ambitious  per- 
son, 217. 

'Aficrpta  rik  a»6bMr,  ii.  328. 

Anabaptism,  easy  to  be  Alien  into  by  one 
who  would  alight  the  judgment  of  all 
antiquity,  ii.  337. 

Anabaptists  rebellious  in  Germany,  iy.282. 

Angels,  their  nature  and  business,  i.  460. 
Their  habiution.  iii-  367.  Emplovment, 
iii.  367,  iv.  433,  &>c.  Knowledge,  iii. 
433—437,  iv.  141.  Why  Christ  took 
not  their  nature  upon  him,  iii.  467.  Fall- 
en angels,  their  sin  was  greater  than 
that  oif  man,  iii.  467.  Can  never  be 
pardoned,  iii.  499.    See  Intercession. 

Anger  must  be  suppressed,  iii.  419,  420, 
iv.  292—295.  An  obstacle  to  reproof, 
iii.  256,  257.  How  ascribed  to  God,  iii. 
428.  Every  affliction  is  not  the  effect 
of  God's  anger,  iu.  429,  430,  476,  487. 
How  it  differa  from  his  hatred,  iii.  430. 
How  it  ezerciseih  itself,  and  its  effects, 
iii.  431 — 434.  Its  greatness  how  de- 
clared, 434--437.  On  whom  it  seizeth, 
iii.  439.  Should  deter  us  from  sin,  275. 
See  Passions.  ^ 

Angry  persons,  in  what  they  deliffht,  iv. 
238.  Will  not  admit  of  reproof  See 
An^er. 

Annihilation  not  the  greatest  punishment 
of  a  man,  iii.  454. 

Antiquity,  whether  better  than  the  present 
time,  ui.  312,  dec. 

Anthropomorphites,  the  opinion  of  that 
■ect,  i.  31. 

Antinomians,  their  assertions,  i.  290,  463, 
ill.  218,  220.  Antinomtanisro  seldom 
ends  but  in  Familism,  ii.  342. 

Antiochus's  sacrilege  punished,  i.  110. 

Antiperistasis.  ii.  333. 

Antonius  (Marcus),  subduing  himself  and 
his  affections  to  Cleopatra,  ii.  204. 

Apostasy,  not  reparable  but  by  an  extra* 
ordinary  grace,  i.  470. 

Apostles  furnished  by  God  with  abilities 
proper  for  their  work,  ii.  79.  Credible 
and  unquestionable  witnesses  of  Christ's 
resurrection,  ii.  362.  The  first  (and 
perhaps  the  last)  who  ever  did,  or  are 
like  to  speak  so  much  sense  and  reason 
extempore,  ii.  474.  Christ's  promise  to 
his  apostles  to  enable  them  with  assist- 
ance sfainst  their  adversaries,  ii.  467, 
473.  Infallibility,  a  real  privilege  in  the 
apostles,  ii.  475.  Ignorant  before  the 
coming  of  the  Holy  Ghoet,  iii.  185. 
Their  commission  explained,  iii.  441, 

dLC. 

ApoUonins  TyanBus,  iiL  185. 


Apollinarians,  iiL  464. 

Appearance!  men  commonly  am  either 
valued  or  despised  from  the  manner  of 
their  external  appearance,  i.  68.  Of 
truth,  the  formal  cause  df  all  aaaent, 
u.  194. 

Appetite,  its  use  and  abuse,  iv.  352.  How 
to  be  conquered,  t&.  Not  the  cause  of 
sin,  iii.  376.    See  Flesh,  ConcapiaeeDoau 

Aquinas  (Thomas),  his  opinion  concerning 
the  three  faculties  of  tne  mind,  ii.  69. 

Arcana.    See  Mysteries. 

Archimedes,  i.  9.  His  turning  about  the 
world,  iii.  92. 

Arians,  i  493,  iii.  464.  Their  c^inioo 
concerning  our  Saviour,  L  506,  509. 

Arianism,  how  brought  in,  iL  327. 

Aristocracy,  ii.  59. 

Aristotle's  saying,  of  putting  a  foaog 
man's  eye  into  an  old  man's  head,  L  7. 
Opinion  concerning  the  origmal  of  the 
world,  i.  21.  His  saying  <m  the  mind, 
i.  24,  426:  of  wisdom,  l  489;  of  the 
eternity  of  the  world,  ii.  155;  of  the 
vices  of  the  flesh,  ii.  203.  His  opinio* 
concerning  one  universal  soul  belonging 
to  the  whole  species  or  race  of  manuno, 
U.  205.  His  opinion  of  intemperance. 
&c.  iv.  341.  His  use  and  abuse  ot 
Solomon's  writings,  iv.  106. 

Ark  captivated,  worateth  the  victorious 
Philistines,  i.  109. 

Arrainians,  iii.  464,  iv.  135. 

Arms,  whether  lawful  to  be  taken  up 
asainst  our  prince,  iv.  258,  dtc  See 
rassive  Obedience,  War. 

Army  of  saints  described,  ii.  134. 

Ascension.    See  Christ. 

Assassination,  iv.  368.    See  Duelling. 

Astrology,  its  vanity,  iii.  375. 

Assent,  its  cause,  u.  194.  Condition  re- 
quired to  render  an  act  of  assent  properly 
an  act  of  faith,  ii.  360.  The  difiersnee 
between  evidence,  certainty,  and  finn- 
ness  of  assent,  ib. 

Assurance,  an  excellent  privilege,  and 
what  it  is,  i.  222.  Two  soru  of  aasnr- 
ance,  iii.  43. 

Atheists;  the  cause  of  atheism,  i.  101. 
Atheists  not  the  wisest  men,  i.  980. 
Their  opinion  of  the  eternity  of  the 
world,  ii.  225.  Atheists  and  repabHcans 
have  no  religion,  iL  532.  The  original 
of  atheism,  it.  225.  Atheism,  the  oon- 
elusion  of  Socinianism,  ii.  334.  Atheist, 
his  craft,  iv.  20.  His  pleasure,  iv.  21. 
Wish,  tft.  Power,  t6.  Method  of  pro- 
ceeding and  arguments,  iv.  21,  22. 
Weak  conjectures,  iv.  23.  And  his 
foUjf,  iv.  24-^28.  Is  tied  by  no  bonds 
of  justice,  iii.  346.  Becomes  the  pest 
of  society,  j&.,  and  the  most  of  all  men 
afraid  at  the  approach  of  death,  iiL  19St 
Atheism,  what  it  is,  iii.  533,  iv.  80. 
Motives  thereto,  iv.  26.  Its  chief 
wespons,  iv.  21.  How  to  be  prevenied, 
iv.  29. 

Athenians,  laughing  at  the  phrsiognoiiiiM 
describing  Socratea,  L  6.    Diligent  im- 
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proTen  of  reason,  i.  11.  How  they  cir- 
camscribed  the  pleadings  of  their  ora- 
tors, i.  264. 

Atkins  (Edward),  preferred  rather  to  be 
constant  to  sure  principles,  than  to  an 
unconstant  ffovernment,  i.  34. 

Atoms,  ridicmoos  grounds  of  aceountmg 
for  the  phenomena  of  nature,  ii.  225. 

Attributes.  Of  God's  iustice,  mercy,  and 
righteousness,  what  tney  signify,  iv.  134. 
See  God. 

Attrition,  iii.  230,  &c. 

Ayerroes'  wish,  i.  315,  ii.  179. 

Augustin's  allusion  concerning  the  wings 
of  prayer,  i.  331.  What  he  saith  of  the 
Pelagians,  i.  418. 

Authority  of  a  bisho|),  iu.  205. 

Axioms,  all  speculation  rests  upon  three 
or  four  axioms,  L  258. 

Aztell  (Colonel),  was  persuaded  to  rebel- 
lion by  the  sermons  of  Brooks  and  Ca- 
lamy,  i  194. 

B 

Baal- Cromwell,  Baal-covenant,  Baal-en- 
gagement, i.  163. 

Baalam*s  wish,  i.  159.  His  deliverance, 
iii.  21. 

Babes  in  Christ,  i.  484. 

Babylon,  iv.  359,  360. 

Babylonians,  their  Itpi  yp^toitif  i.  497. 

Backsliding,  iii.  280-282. 

Bacon,  iv.  26. 

Banquets  furnished,  not  for  the  poor  (like 
that  of  the  gospel),  but  for  the  rich,  ii. 
243. 

Barchocab,  a  false  Messiah,  i.  521. 

Banillai's  years  and  wealth,  ii.  250. 

Bashfulness,  the  proper  omament  of  wo- 
men, ii.  109. 

Basilisk's  eye,  ii.  105. 

Beget,  this  word  used  in  a  political  sense, 
1513. 

Beggars*  qualities,  pride  and  hidigence,  i. 
406.    Importunity,  ii.  555. 

Bein^,  uncreated.  See  God.  All  created 
beings  are  hie  servants,  i.  226. 

Belief  of  Christianity,  and  the  best  means 
to  enlighten  the  understanding  to  it, 
197. 

Believers  and  the  ^odl^,  who  are  they 
that  assume  that  title,  i.  290.  Are  sub- 
iect  to  temptations,  iii.  349,  350,  iv.  1^. 
See  Regenerate  Persons.  Must  resist 
temptations,  iii.  355.  By  what  means, 
iii.  355—360. 

Believing,  whether  in  thepower  of  man's 
will,  iii.  519.  Its  difficulty,  iii.  410. 
Motives  thereto,  iv.  144,  &,e. 

Belisarius's  eyes  put  out,  iL  456. 

Bellarmine,  concerninff  the  pope  of  Rome, 
i. ^338.  '  What  he  fixes  upon  the  doc- 
trine of  ell  protestant  churches,  ii.  343. 
One  of  the  patrons  of  rebellion  against 
kings,  ii.  320. 

Bebhastar's  sentenoe  written  by  the  finger 
of  God,  i.  110. 

Benediction  of  the  pope's  legate,  311. 

Benevsotom  (arehbisbop  of),  L  367. 
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Benignity  of  God,  iv.  227. 

Benjamites,  their  villany,  ii.  115. 

Beza,  Calvin's  disciple,  and  his  soocessor 
in  place  and  doctrine,  ii.  376. 

Bishop's  duty,  i.  76—81.  Bishop,  his 
office,  iii.  203,  204.  Authority,  iii.  205. 
Necessary  qualifications,  iii.  203~-'206. 

Blasphemy,  what  it  is,  i.  40,  iii.  498,  iv.  470.  • 

Blessings  of  this  world,  the  promiscuous 
scatterings  of  God's  common  provi- 
dence, i.  361. 

Blind,  a  man  bom  blind,  i.  493.  Blind- 
ness cured  by  Christ,  iiL  471.  Why, 
ill  474. 

Blushing,  the  colour  of  virtue,  ii.  101. 

Bloodshedding,  its  sinfiiiness,  iv.  357-~ 
359.  Its  cUfierent  sorts,  iv.  367,  ^c. 
Is  accompanied  with  other  sins,  iv.  365. 
Why  a  curse  or  woe  is  particularly  pro- 
nounced against  it,  iv.  364 — ^366.  Ajid 
is  most  remarkably  punished  and  re- 
venged by  God,  iv.  361—364. 

Borgia  (Csesar),  his  brast  to  Machiavel,  L 
134.    And  how  deceived,  i.  134,  152. 

Body,  how  it  afiects  the  soul,  340,  341. 
Of  Christ,  iii.  175. 

Boldness  in  praj^er  towards  God,  414. 

Books,  Dan.  vii.  10,  explained,  iii.  299. 
The  cause  of  them,  iv.  116,  &c. 

Brain,  its  labour  exceeds  all  other  exer- . 
cises,  iv.  112—114. 

Bread,  breaking  of  bread  an  eastern  cere- 
mony in  transacting  marriages,  i.  319. 

Brevity,  the  greatest  perfection  of  speech, 
i  256 ;  and  of  prayer,  i.  259.  A  re- 
commendation of  it,  i.  256 — 272. 

Bridgman  (Sir  Orlando),  his  saying  con- 
cerning the  unlawfulness  of  touching 
the  king's  person,  or  calling  him  to  an 
account,  289. 

Brooks.    See  Axtell. 

Brutus,  his  ingratitude,  i.  182.  Brutus 
and  Cassius,  what  their  countenance 
was,  ii.  452. 

Buchanan,  De  Jure  Regni  aaud  Seola»,  iL 
318,  377.  His  saying  of  cnurch-excom- 
munication,  ii.  345. 

Budsus's  learning,  ii.  331 

Builder ;  wise  buflders  for  eternity,  i.  458. 

Business,  who  are  called  men  of  business 
i.  195.  What  it  is  to  be  fit  for  busboas 
m.  11. 

But,  what  that  particle  denotes,  i.  440. 

Buxtorf 's  saying  of  the  Jewish  fiithers, 
ii.  288. 

c 

Cjbsar,  Julius,  his  saying  concerning  the 
power  of  chance,  i.  127.  The  warnings 
he  had  of  the  Ides  of  March,  i.  129. 
His  saying  concerning  the  women  with 
monkeys  in  their  arms,  i.  296.  How  ho 
quelled  his  mutinous  army,  L  343.  His 
great  expedition,  i.  467.  Octavius  Cn- 
sar  preserved  by  shifting  his  tent,  i.  129. 
Tiberius  Cassar  monstrously  vicious  in 
his  old  age,  i.  299. 

Cain  marked,  i.  201.  Diverts  his  dfisoon* 
tent  by  building  cities,  iL  340. 
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Calmuty  genenl  or  eonmoo,  how  to  bo 

applied,  ▼.  5.    See  alto  m.  475. 
Ouomy.    Soe  AxtelL 
Callioff,  or  empioyment,  diUgontlj  pnr- 

•oed,  is  pan  of  our  doty  to  God,  ui.  191. 

Galluw  aod  olaotkm,  who  mako  it  ■ore, 

iv.  106. 
Calling,  where  loaimng  is  nwnfwry,  are 

attended  with  moat  labour  and  Duaer]^ 

IT.  113,  114. 
CalTin,  a  patron  of  rebeUion,  ii.  318,  375, 
■S76.    In  remark  apon  our  Saviour'e 

way  in  maniferting  ma  leaorrection,  ii. 

351.    His  great^ilitiea,  iL  331.    Hifl 

X'nion  of  reprobation,  iv.  1. 
mny,  the  effect  of  envy,  iL  454. 

CampaneUa'e  speech  to  the  king  of  Spain, 
162. 

Candle  of  the  Lord  set  up  by  Ood  in  the 
heart  of  every  man,  ii.  874. 

Cannon^buUet ;  a  prinee'e  shoulder  kindly 
kissed  by  a  camuNi-buIlet,  ii.  53. 

CaptiTe,  made  to  renounce  his  religion, 
and  then  killed,  l  282. 

Carnal  cormptiona,  iii.  513,  514. 

Cartes  (Des),  his  prescription  for  the  regu- 
lation of  the  passions,  i.  360. 

Carthaginians,  cruel  and  fidse,  i.  194. 

Csssios.    See  Brutus. 

Casuistry  of  the  papists  exploded,  iv.  84. 

Casuista,  the  deviPs  amanuenses,  i  292. 
The  judgment  of  the  most  experienced 
casuist  not  sufficient  to  give  a  man  an 
entire  confidence,  i.  366. 

Catechizing,  the  great  use,  and  want  of  it, 
ii.  293. 

Catholic,  a  name  Tainly  usurped  by  the 
Romanists,  i.  369. 

Cato's  ohu-acter,  i.  374. 

Causes ;  concatenation  of  causes,  i.  907. 

Censers,  consecrated,  made  broad  plates 
for  the  coTering  of  the  altar,  i.  106. 

Censuring  condemned,  iii.  475. 

Chance,  what  that  word  signifiee,  i.  121. 

Charity,  neglected  when  expensire,  i.  165. 
Its  measures,  i.  167.  Charity  of  the 
hand  siffuifies  but  little,  unless  it  sprinffs 
from  the  heart,  i.  332.  The  worldly 
person's  charity,  iL  92.  Excellency  of 
charity,  iv.  55. 

Charles  I.,  the  h3rpocritical  contrivers  of 
his  murder,  i.  194.  He  died  pardoning 
and  praying  for  his  enemies,  L  45b. 
The  eflfects  of  his  piety  and  Christian 
sufierings,  ii.  75.  His  sufferings  not  to 
be  paruleled,  ii.  890.  A  character  of 
his  person,  ii.  305,  iv.  493.  An  account 
of  his  sufierings,  ii.  308,  iv.  496.  The 
struggle  of  his  conscience  at  the  signix^ 
of  a  great  minister's  death,  iii.  104.  His 
disguised  executioner,  ii.  346.  Discovery 
made  of  his  being  murdered  by  the 

'  papists,  ii.  506.  Tne  rsbellwn  against 
bim  incapable  of  any  extenuation,  ii. 
533.  He  was  misrepcoted  as  a  designer 
of  poperv  and  arbitrary  power,  iii.  14. 
His  family  guilt  charged  upon  his  head, 
ii.  390.  Whethe  Uwfhlly  exeeuted, 
iv.  367. 


Chaiiea  IL,  his  oleaiaiioT,  i  456.  Ra- 
called  by  the  lords  and  oommona  of 
England,  ii.  54.  Hb  restorationt  aa 
emment  instance  of  the  methods  of 
Providence,  iL  366.  ffia  character,  IL 
301.  Difference  in  the  Faction's  pro- 
eeedings  against  the  &ther  and  the  son, 
ii.527. 

Chastity,  may  ba  defended  by  force  of 
arms,  iv.  275. 

Chemistry,  iv.  US. 

Christ  was  conceived  in  the  womb  of  hia 
mother  by  the  immediatepower  of  God, 
iv.  98.  is  the  Son  of  God  in  several 
respects,  Hk  Came  to  daatroy  the 
works  of  the  devil,  iv.  373—379.  In 
what  manner,  iv.  379 — ^381.  His  humi- 
Uation  was  his  own  choice,  iii.  465. 
How  he  descended^  from  heaven,  and 
into  what  place,  iii.  271,  272.  Why 
sent  into  the  world,  iii.  461.  Took  on 
him  the  seed  of  Abraham,  iiL  iSX 
Why  he  took  upon  him  the  nature  of 
man,  rather  than  of  angels,  iii.  467— 
470.  The  union  of  his  two  natinea,  iiL 
175.  His  divine  nature  proved,  iiL  463. 
His  human  nature  proved,  iiL  463,  464. 
Being  bom  king  of  the  Jews,  why  ho 
did  not  assume  that  r^^l  government, 
iv.  394,  &c.  His  offices,  iv.  338,  339. 
The  truth  of  his  office,  and  divinitv  of 
his  mission,  iiL  464.  His  power  bow 
manifested,  iiL  170.  Cured  one  that 
was  bom  blind,  iiL  471.  Why,  iii.  474. 
Why  he  bid  the  youna  man  sell  all  his 
possessions,  iii.  406.    His  righteot 


how  imputed  to  us,  iiL  220.  Cannot  be 
perfectly  imitated,  iv.  42.  Why  tron- 
bled  in  apirit,  iii.  535.  His  great  aorrow, 
iii.  539.  The  preliminaries  of  his  pas- 
aion,  ib.  Rose  from  the  dead  bv  hit 
own  power,  iv.  98.  To  whom  his  oeoe* 
fits  do  extend,  iv.  379,  Slc.  His  ascon- 
sion,  iii.  174.  How  he  fiUeth  all  things, 
iii.  178.  His  power  and  office  in  hea- 
ven, iiL  180,  iv.  360,  539.  Is  appointed 
our  only  mediator  by  the  Father,  iv. 
425,  442,  443.  Is  our  mediator  in  three 
reepects,  iv.  423.  Is  our  surety,  iv.  427 ; 
our  Friend,  iv.  426;  our  brother,  d.; 
and  our  Lord  and  master,  iv.  426,  dte. 
Is  perfectly  acquainted  with  all  our 
vrants  and  necessities,  iv.  429.  '*  To  bo 
Christ's,"  what  is  meant  thereby,  iv. 
336,354.    See  God. 

Christian,  who  properly  so  called,  iv.  354. 
See  Regenerate  Persona. 

Christianitjr ;  its  duties,  i.  338.  Mjrsteri- 
ousness,  L  489— 50&  Doctrine  shiiane, 
and  burning,  L  201.  Aspect,  L  462.  A 
Christian,  a  public  blessing,  A.  Of 
thirty  paots  of  the  workl,  five  only 
Christian,  L  192.  Ita  design,  iiu  188, 
iv.  242.  Its  spirit  and  soul,  iv.  45.  Its 
excellency,  iii.  217,  dLC,  iv.  323.  Com- 
pletes the  law  of  nature,  w,  237.  lie 
advantages,  iii.  169.  Is  a  state  of  war- 
fare, iii.  197,  350;  of  self-denial,  iii. 
198,  «r.  45.    Raqutna  «b  to  prooea4 
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fnm  giMt  U  giBM,  m.  19S.  8m  Re- 
ligion, Worahip. 

Chnstmu  day  kepi  a  general  &st  by  the 

'  rebels  in  1645,  iv,  46. 

CbriBt  Charch  in  Oxford,  i.  74. 

Chorchf  a  royal  society  for  settling  old 
things,  not  for  finding  out  new,  l  206. 
Church  of  England,  ner  religion,  L  85. 
The  best  and  surest  bulwark  of  protest- 
antisni,  ii.  518.  Truest  friend  to  kingly 
government,  i.  85.  ESzcellently  reform- 
ed, i.  805.  Her  charity,  A.  Her  ab- 
horrence of  all  imposture,  i.  311.  The 
danger  of  new  modellinjj  her,  L  206. 
Her  danger  of  being  crucified  between 
two  thieves,  ii.  390.  Her  religion  and 
communion  abused  by  schismatics,  ii. 
502,  iii.  13.  Vindicated  from  their  ca- 
lumnies, iii.  13 — 15.  ^  Her  complaint 
Sainst  her  prevaricating  professors,  ii. 
5.  High  and  low  churchmen,  i.  401. 
Dividers  of  the  charch,  L  402.  Its  state 
during  the  time  of  the  grand  rebellion, 
iii.  "SOQ,  dec.  Has  a  just  right  to  its  pos- 
sessions, iv.  251,  &c.  church  service 
imperfectly  read,  i.  79.  The  way  of 
diTme  service  in  the  cathedrals  of  the 
church  of  England,  more  decent  than  in 
other  countries,  i.  118.  Church  cere- 
monies, vindicated,  i.  387—389.  Church 
constitutions,  a  strict  adherence  to  them 
preserves  unity,  ii.  491,  492,  iv.  520.  It 
shows  the  fitness  of  those  charch  usages, 
ii.  492,  iv.  520, 521.  It  procures  esteem 
to  the  ministry,  ii.  494,  495,  iv.  522. 
Church  censures  authorized  by  St.  Paul, 
L  79*  Church  lands,  the  purchasers  of 
them  unhappy,  i.  1 1 1.  Church  fisinatics, 
the  greatest  danger  from  them,  ii.  516. 
Church  of  Chrut,  iu.  182—184.  Its 
state  at  dlfierent  times,  iii.  311*  &c. 
Church  of  Rome.    See  Rome. 

Cicero  reckoned  lying  dexterously  amongst 
the  perfections  of  a  wise  man,  i.  189. 

Circunostances  of  life,  whereby  men  are 
deluded,  ii.  208. 

Circumstantials.    See  Worship. 

Clement  (Gregory),  his  disease,  ii.  314. 

Glerjgy's  duty,  ii.  293.  Marriage,  ii.  330. 
The  clamours  of  popery  and  puritanism 
against  the  English  clergy,  ii.  451. 

Coals  kindled  upon  an  enemy's  head,  L  454. 

Coena  pura,  what  it  is,  i.  321. 

Coleman's  letter  concerning  toleration,  i. 
490,  iv.  518. 

Comfort  conveyed  to  man  by  the  Spirit 
of  God,  iiL  522,  &c.  Cfomforts  for 
want  of  health,  reputaUon,  or  wealth, 
i.  362,  363. 

Comforter,  or  the  Holy  Ghost,  ui.  522. 
See  Holy  Ghost. 

Commandments,  the  matter  of  all  of  them 
(except  the  fourth)  is  of  natural,  moral 
right,  i.  440. 

Commands  of  God,  why  they  should  be 
observed,  iv.  144—146. 

Commin,  a  popish  priest  and  Dominican 
friar,  first  introduced  praying  by  the 
spirit,  i.  251. 


ComnHMoo  ^fmi  by  Chilli  to  iHsapoate 
explamed,  iii.  441. 

Commonwealth,  haih  in  it  always  some- 
thing of  moaaichy,  ii.  59. 

Community  of  natore  and  reli^pon,  an  ar- 
gument  for  the  love  of  enanues,  i.  453. 

Communicative ;  to  be  so,  is  the  property 
of  evil  ss  well  as  of  good,!.  464.  CovM* 
ousness  is  not  commaaicative,  iL  838. 

Commutation  of  one  man's  labour  for 
another's  money,  ii.  849. 

Comparisons  in  a  qniitaal  staiia  an  dan- 
gerous, iv.  195. 

Compassion  and  ingratitade  never  dwell 
in  the  same  breast,  i.  183. 

Complainu  against  the  evil  of  the  proasnt 
tunes  are  irraiionsl,  iii.  314.  How  to  be 
remedied,  in.  316.  317. 

Compliance  and  half-eonformxtyi  miscalled 
moderation,  il  5U. 

Comprehension,  nothing  else  but  to  es- 
tablish a  schunn  in  Ihe  church  by  law, 
u.  485,  iv.  517. 

Concealing  defects  or  vices  in  a  friend  is 
flattery,  iiL  236,  dec. 

Conceouons,  the  imsges  of  things  to  the 
mmd,  i.  341. 

Concupiscence,  iii.  513,  iv.  340. 

Condiuon,  the  safety  of  the  lowest,  and 
the  happiness  of  a  middle  one,  ii.  457. 
That  condition  of  life  is  bmt,  which  m 
least  expoeed  to  temptation,  iii.  63. 

Confession,  auricular,  il  505.  The  abase 
of  confession,  iii.  144.  Confession,  it. 
352.    Motives  thereto,  iv.  143,  &c. 

Confidence;  Jewish  confidence  reproved 
by  John  the  Baptist,  i.  369.  Confidence 
toward  God.  i.  365,  iv.  414— 428.  How 
grounded,  iv.  423—431.  Commci  to 
all  sincere  Christians,  i.  372.  It  resides 
in  the  soul  or  conscience,  i.  380.  A 
false  confidence,  i.  388.  Instances  of  a 
confidence  suggested  by  a  rightly-in- 
formed conscience,  L  39&— 400. 

Confirmation,  owned  by  the  charch  of 
England,  a  divine  and  apoetolical  inatitu- 
tion,  made  a  sacrament  by  the  charch 
of  Rome,  ii.  294. 

Conformity  to  the  charch  tradaced,  i  295, 
296. 

Conscisnce,  a  calm  oonsdenoe  the  result 
of  a  pious  life,  i.  11.  Company  no 
securi^  against  an  angry  conscience,  L 
14.  From  what  a  good  conscience 
ariseth,  i.  31.  Clearness  of  conscience 
the  best  groond  for  confidence,  i.  136« 
Conscience  lays  no  restraint  npon 
worldly  policy,  i.  140.  What  is  a 
man's  civil  conscienoe,  I  143.  How 
the  conscience  ought  to  be  informed  L 
371—374.  How  high  the  confidence  of 
a  well-grounded  conscienoe  can  rise,  L 
372—^374.  Conscience  must  not  be 
ofiended,  L  375.  How  to  distinguish 
between  the  motions  of  God's  Spirit 
and  of  conscienoe,  i.  376,  Conscience 
is  often  to  be  reckoned  with,  l  378.  379. 
The  bare  silence  of  it  no  sufficient  argu- 
ment for  confidenoe  towards  God,  i.  Ss. 
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Iti  nature  and  meuniras,  i.  365—^00, 
hr.  8.  Why  ita  teatimony  ia  authentic, 
i  384—396.  It  ia  God'a  vicegerent,  i. 
384.  The  mischief  of  not  diatinguishing 
between  conaeience  and  mere  opinion,  i. 
366.  What  ia  the  notation  of  the  Latin 
word,  conscience,  tft.  Ita  notion  truly 
atated  baffleth  all  achismatical  opposera, 
i.  387.  The  eight,  aenae,  and  aentence 
of  the  conaeience,  i.  393 — 395.  It  ia  the 
eye  of  the  soul,  i.  394, 488.  Waated  b^ 
great  aina,  wounded  by  aroall  ones,  i. 
394, 432—439.  It  ia  a  man*a  beat  friend 
in  all  triala,  i.  397—399,  and  comfort  at 
the  time  of  death,  i.  89i9.  The  meana 
how  to  have  a  clear  impartial  conaeience, 
i.  438,  439.  Conscience  amnaed  with  a 
eat  of  fantaatical  new-coined  phrases,  i. 
471.  How  it  ia  wounded,  i.  479,  480. 
Troubles  of  conscience  not  to  be  re- 
moved, ii.  258.  Conscience,  the  beat 
rqxMitory  for  a  man  to  lodge  hia  trea- 
aure  in,  ii.  277.  Peace  of  conaeience, 
how  valuable,  and  how  diamal  the  want 
of  it,  iii.  135.  A  tender  conscience,  the 
true  state  and  account  of  it,  i.  473—488. 
A  weak  conaeience,  what  it  is,  i.  475-^ 
478.  Plea  of  a  weak  conaeience  when 
juatifiable,  and  when  not,  i.  481—486. 
A  dissenting  conscience  irreconcileable 
with  the  sovereiffnty  of  the  magistrates, 
i  486.  Pleaa  of  conaeience  uaually  ac- 
companied with  partiality  and  hypocrisy, 
i.  487.  The  impudence  and  impiety  of 
aome  pretendera  to  conscience,  i.  385 — 
390,  437,  u.  316,  370,  512,  iv.  502.  An 
erroneous  conscience,  to  act  against 
conscience,  ii.  371.  Liberty  of  con- 
science, a  word  much  abuaed,  i.  50,  ii. 
302.  The  worm  of  conscience,  ii.  9. 
Antidote  for  the  conscience  againat  pre- 
anmption  and  despanr,  iii.  99.  Ita  duty, 
iii.  339.  Moetly  mjured  by  presumptu- 
oaa  sine,  iii.  290,  Slc.  The  cause  of  its 
remorse ,  iii.  403.  Ita  atinga  and  remoraea 
are  terrible,  iii.  543,  iv.  272.  Not  always 
necessary  to  be  felt  in  the  sincere  and 
regenerate,  iii.  550.  Who  they  are  that 
atn  againat  ita  cheeka  and  warninea,  iii. 
278,  iv.  271,  6lc.    Cannot  be  distin- 

J:niahed  into  politic  and  private,  iii.  191. 
ta  danger  wtien  atupid  and  hardened, 
iv.  8.  See  Hypocrite.  How  it  grows 
hardened,  iv.  9,  &c.  Troubled  con- 
aeience.   See  Wounded  Spirit. 

Conaecration  of  prieats,  i.  56.  Of  placea, 
i.  114.  6od*a  different  reapect  to  audh 
placea,  i.  116. 

Conatancj,  a  crownmg  virtue,  i.  469. 

Conatantmople,  ita  aiege,  i.  165. 

Conalxtution.    See  Temper. 

Conaabatantiation,  iii.  178. 

Content,  life'a  greateat  happineaa,  ii.  261. 
Contented  acquieacence  m  any  condi- 
tion, i.  362. 

Contentioua  peraona  deacribed,  iv.  238, 
&c.,  294. 

Contnigenciea,  comprafaended  by  a  certain 
divine  knowledge,  and  governed  by  aa 


certain  a  providence,  L  123.  Futon 
contingenciea  are  not  to  be  the  rule  of 
men's  actiona,  ii.  243.  See  DecreeBt 
Foreknowledge,  Thinga  future,  and  It. 
148,  &c. 

Contradiction,  whether  what  we  judge  to 
be  or  not  to  be  so,  ought  to  measure  the 
extent  of  the  divine  power,  ii.  164 — 166. 
Two  sorts  of  coniradictiona,  ii.  166. 
Two  contradictiona  cannot  be  true,  iL 
177.  It  ia  a  contradiction  for  a  thing  to 
be  one  in  that  very  respect  in  which  ii 
ia  three,  ii.  178. 

Conventiclee,  and  private  meeting,  not 
warrantable  from  the  use  of  pnmitive 
Christians,  i.  56.  The  conventicle,  the 
Jesuit's  kennel,  i.  296.  The  ordinances 
of  the  conventicle,  and  what  ia  to  be 
met  with  there,  i.  471.  Conventicling 
schools  and  academiea  ought  to  be  aup- 
pressed,  ii.  298. 

Conversing  in  lewd  places  and  companies* 
dangeroua,  iii.  47. 

Conversion,  or  a  spiritual  change,  L  323. 
How  a  preacher  is  sajd  to  be  an  instru- 
ment in  the  conversion  of  a  ainner,  ii. 
78.  How  mistaken  by  the  hypocrite, 
iv.  165.    See  Regeneration. 

Convene  from  Judaism,  I  473.  From 
idolatry,  i.  474.  A  man  converted  from 
one  sin  to  another  ia  the  devil's  convert, 
iii.  145. 

Conviction  of  the  will,  how  performed,  iv. 
455.    SeeWUl. 

Corah,  Dathan,  and  Abiram,  their  cen- 
sers,  i.  108. 

Corruption,  innate  corruption  brought  with 
men  into  the  world,  in.  16. 

Council  of  Constance  cruelly  and  baaely 
uaed  John  Hues,  and  Jerome  of  Prague, 
i.  193.  ^ 

Counaellora,  evil  counsellors,  a  word  of 
malice  used  by  the  faction  to  undermine 
the  government,  ii.  26,  iii.  14. 

Counaels  of  God  not  to  be  inquired  into, 
iv.  208.    See  Decrees,  Purpoaea. 

CouFBffe  required  in  a  bishop,  iii.  204.  In 
a  Chriatian,  iv.  163.    See  Fortitude. 

Courtiers  engage  one  in  a  &tal  acene,  and 
then  deaert  him  in  it,  i.  449. 

Covenanta  solemnized  with  eating  and 
drinking,  i.  320.  The  buaineaa  of  man'a 
redemption  proceeda  upon  a  twofold 
covenant,  ii.  13. 

Covenant  of  rebellion  against  the  church 
and  monarchy,  ii.  309,  310,  iv.  496,  497. 
Scotch  covenant,  ii.  517. 

Covetousness  of  the  pharisees,  the  reason 
of  their  unbelief,  i.  97.  Covetouanesa 
darkena  the  conaeience,  L  435,  436. 
It  ia  a  blinding,  pressing,  and  bold  vice, 
ii.  120.  It  ia  an  abaurdit)^  m  reaaon, 
and  a  contradiction  to  religion,  ii.  229-^ 
263.  It  ia  miacalled  good  huabandry, 
iii.  12. 

Coward,  a  moat  unlit  peraon  to  make  a 
Christian,  i.  52.  The  spe^  of  a  well- 
wiabing  coward,  i.  164.  Cowardice 
nuacalled  mercy,  iiL  13.     Ia  neither 
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•ceeptable  to  God  nor  man,  ir.  163, 
ffi.  196,  &C.  Sea  PaMire  Obedience, 
War. 

Cieation,  hard  to  be  discovered  by  natural 
raaaon;  and  the  philoaophera'  opinions 
abont  it,  i.  2\. 

Credit,  the  loss  of  it  is  the  liar's  reward, 
1196. 

Creditor  and  debtor  divide  the  world,  ii. 
839. 

Credulity  lays  a  man  open,  iii.  130.  Cre- 
dulity, iii.  250.    See  Believinff. 

Crellius's  assertion  conoemiog  God's  sub- 
stance, ii.  186.  Concerning  God's  at- 
tributes, iii.  428. 

CroBBOs's  son  saves  his  &ther  by  speaking, 
ii.  49,  319,  iv.  505. 

Cromwell,  a  lively  copy  of  Jeroboam,  L 
55.    How  he  first  entered  the  Parlia- 

*  ment,  i.  128.  Weeping  and  calling 
upon  God,  i.  139.  nm  inquisition,  ii. 
44.  He  was  a  monarch  in  reality  of 
lact,  ii.  59. 

Crudnz  adored,  ii.  329. 

Crucifixion  of  the  flesh.    See  Flesh. 

Cruelty  of  sealots  to  their  brethren  for 
their  loyal  adherence  to  their  sovereign, 
L  453.  Of  the  world,  encouragements 
Bgainst  it,  iiL  442,  &c. 

Cunocity,  its  nature  and  danger,  iii.  489. 

Curse  ot  God,  its  power,  iv.  360. 

Custom,  long  and  inveterate,  hard  to  be 
conquered,  i.  168.  Overcomes  con- 
science, i.  430,  iii.  412. 

D 

DAHiTATioir,  how  expressed  in  scripture, 
iii.  452.  How  it  ought  to  influence  us, 
iii.  445. 

Damned,  theff  misery,  iii.  453.  See  Pu- 
nishment, Eternal  Death,  Destruction. 

Damocles,  with  a  sword  hanging  over  his 
head,  i.  215. 

Danger,  generally  absolves  from  doty,  i. 
162.  Truth  exposes  the  owner  to 
danger,  i.  45.  Dangers  of  a  merchant, 
ii.  2S0.  Of  a  soldier,  ii.  251.  Of  a 
statesman,  tb. 

Daniel's  behaviour  in  the  land  of  his  cap- 
tivity, i.  119,  120. 

Darius,  iii.  538. 

Dathan.    See  Corah. 

David,  raised  by  prosperity,  i.  134.  His 
murder  and  adultery,  i.  291.  His  re- 
traction, after  a  blomlv  and  revengeful 
resolution,  i.  350.  His  flight  irom 
Absalom,  and  return,  ii.  53.  His  piety 
disarming  the  divine  vengeance,  u.  57. 
His  trust  in  God,  ii.  62.  His  being 
softened  by  the  delicacies  of  the  court, 
ii.  96.  He  chooeeth  pestilence  before 
captivity,  ii.  116.  Encountered  Goliah 
in  hope  of  the  king's  daughter,  ii.  150. 

'  He  is  afflicted  with  bia  son  Abtelom's 
absence,  ii.  258.  Persecuted  bv  Saul, 
iL  456.     Tet   spares   him,  when   he 

*  might  have  taken  his  hfe,  iii.  27.  His 
oowUtion  after  bis  nifiil  fall,  iii  59. 


How  be  gave  oeeawm  to  God's  enemiea 
to  blaspheme,  iii  61.  Considered  in  a 
double  capacity,  iv.  118.  His  prayer 
to  and  praise  of  God,  ih.  His  uprignt- 
ness,  iv.  119.  Was  a  type  of  Chnst, 
iii.  537. 

Day,  its  meaning  in  scripture,  iii.  190, 196. 

Death,  iv.  315,  378.  Its  pains,  ii.  20—22. 
Shame,  the  sling  of  death,  ii.  104 
Temporal,  iv.  315.  How  it  creepa 
upon  us,  iv.  316.  Compared  to  eternal, 
A.  Eternal,  A.  Deprives  us  of  all 
worldly  comforts  and  pleasures,  iv.  317, 
and  of  the  enioyment  of  Grod,  ^.  Fills 
both  soul  and  body  with  the  mo&t  in- 
tense pains,  torment,  and  anguish,  iv. 
318.  Why  called  the  wages  of  sin,  iv. 
318—322.  Objections  against  eternal 
death  answered,  iv.  320—322.  Sea 
Destruction. 

Death- bed  re|)entanoe,  whether  eflectual 
to  salvation,  iv.  80—89.  Its  impossibility 
would  create  despair,  iv.  89,  &c.  Ex- 
amples of  its  havmg  been  efllectual,  iv. 
85,  &c.  To  rely  thereon  is  foolish  and 
hazardous,  iv.  89—92.  Is  difficult  to  be 
conceived  and  proved,  iv.  91,  &«.  Its 
hindrances,  iv.  90,  dtc. 

Debsuchee,  his  life,  i.  12.    The  ill  conae- 

auences  of  debauchery,  ii.  93. 
•eclared,"  in   Rom.  I  4,  explained, 
iv.  94. 

Decrees  of  God,  from  eternity,  il  Si. 
Take  nothing  from  man's  free  will,  iii 
373,  374,  iv.  458,  6lc,  Cannot  be  the 
cause  of  sin,  iii.  373—375.  See  Free- 
will, Purposes  of  God. 

Defences  ot  a  nation,  its  laws  and  militaiy 
force,  ii.  439.    See  Force,  War. 

Degree ;  every  degree  of  entrance  is  a  de- 
cree of  poseession,  I  356. 

Delight,  toe  natural  result  of  practice  and 
experiment,  i.  276.  A  man's  whole 
delight  is  in  whatsoever  he  acoonnta  his 
treasure,  ii.  267. 

Deliverance  of  the  Israelitea  from  Pharaoh 
and  his  host,  iv.  34.  Of  England  from 
the  grand  rebellion,  compared  thereto* 
iv.  34,  35,  37—39.  Its  ffreatness,  iv. 
34.  Unexpectedness,  A.,  clc.  Season* 
ableness,  iv.  37,  6lc.,  and  undeaerved* 
ness,  iv.  38. 

Deliverances,  miraculous,  exemplified,  iv. 
30.  What  is  chiefly  to  be  considered  in 
them,  iv.  40.  Signal  and  unexpeetedL 
are  the  strongest  and  sweetest  ways  ot 
God's  convicting  us  of  our  sins,  nr.  7. 
Should  make  us  thankful  and  obedient, 
iv.  7,  8. 

Delusions  of  sectaries,  1 471 ,  472.  Strong 
delusions  sent  by  God,  ii.  199—228. 
How  spread  over  the  world  at  the  com* 
ing  of  Christ,  iv.  373—376. 

Demagogues,  then'  artifices,  ii.  296. 

Demas's  apostasy,  iii.  30,  31. 

Demetrius  the  sdversmitb,  a  haathen  im- 
postor, I  311. 

Democracy,  hath  alwa;^  in  it 
ruling  active  person,  u.  59. 
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■nr«  gonel-doty ,  i.  36.  Deniftl  4M  Chiitt, 
wUt UwTi.  39-43.  Chrot'tdaiiMLof 
US,  what  it  is,  L  48. 

Pepeadeftce  upon  Providenoe.  ii.  397, 457 ; 
in  the  way  of  lawful  oounet,  n.  397. 
Our  depeDdenoa  is  on  Chriat'a  merit 
and  meoiation,  iv.  423. 

Deacent  of  Christ.  See  Christ,  Humitia- 
tion.  Of  the  Holy  Ghost.  See  Holy 
Ghoet. 

Pesertioii  of  God*  its  had  efiects  on  man, 
iii.  541,  544,  545.  See  God,  Spirit  of 
God  withdmwn. 

Designs  of  God.    See  Decrees^ 

Desire,  the  spring  of  diligenooi  ii.  267. 
See  Tboaghtav  and  !▼.  330. 

Despair,  wl^  are  chiefly  subject  thereto, 
iil  837.  How  caused,  iiL  490,  iv.  82. 
See  Death- bed  Repentance.  la  opposite 
totrwt  in  God,  !▼.  414,  and  makea  a  man 
unMpable  of  his  duty  to  God,  iii.  490. 

Despondency  of  mind  in  a  time  of  pressing 
sdversity,  i.  135,  136. 

Destniction  of  sinners,  when  designed  bv 
God.  iii.  393,  iv.  3—10.  How  effected, 
iii.  549.  Of  soul  and  body  in  hell,  in. 
452.  Why  this  is  the  meet  terrible  of 
all  pnniahments,  iii.  454. 

Detracibn.    See  Flattery. 

Detractor  and  the  flatterer  compared,  iii. 
253,  dtc 

D«vil»  hie  ingratitude  and  pride,  i.  181. 
His  pride  waa  bis  ruin,  l  437.  His 
methods  in  assaulting  man,  i.  166 — 168, 
il  207,  208.  How  he  transforms  him- 
self into  sn  angel  of  light,  ii.  322—324. 
How  be  operatea  upon  the  soul,  ii.  324 
—^7.  now  he  has  imposed  upon  the 
Chrisrian  world,  iL  327—345.  He  is  a 
subtle  gamester,  il  346.  His  two  allies, 
the  world  and  the  flesh,  iii.  17.  His 
power,  iii.  377.  Works,  iv.  373.  How 
oonquersd,  iv.  379—381.  See  Christ. 
Why  he  hatea  man,  iii.  350.  Why  he 
tempts  man,  iii.  350—352.  By  what 
waya  and  means,  iii.  352—355,  iv.  373, 
Am,  Is  not  to  be  charged  with  our  ains, 
iii.  377. 

Devotion's  ingr^ents,  desire,  reversnce, 
and  confidence,  i.  120.  Devotion  indis- 
pensably required  in  prayer,  i.  252. 
Our  liturgy,  the  greataat  treasure  of 
rational  devotion,  L  272. 

De  Witw  a  kind  of  kiAg  in  a  eonuaon- 
wealth,  ii«  59. 

Diabolical  baseness,  i.  232. 

Diagoraa  Meliua,  iv.  19. 

Dictatorship,  a  perfect  monarchy  for  the 
nae,  ii.  59. 

Diffieultias,  mistaken  for  impoesibilities,  i. 
169.  The  great  diflioaUy  in  reconciling 
the  immutable  certainly  of  God*e  fore- 
knowledge  vith  the  fieedom  and  con* 
tingency  of  all  human  ads,  L  505. 
OifeetUf.of  working  out  oi|r  salvation, 
iii.  32^-325. 

fiaogeoaa-at  a  foaaw  •bataininf  for 
|iiMMira,L7« 


PlaBysip«»iii..33ft.' 

Diaoonteat*    Sea  Coniplainta« 

Discretion,    shows  itself  in   paueiiy  of 

words,   i  259.     Discietioft  must  ^ 

added  to  devotion,  i.  393. 
Disgrace,  above  all  other  thinga,  the  tar- 

ment  of  the  soul,  iL  104,  iii.  336» 
Disgusts,  inward,  must  be  suppreaaed  by 

a  Christiaoi  iii»  419.. 
Dispensation  cannot  be  granted  to  do  evil, 

iii.225,  dDc   Popish.  «n  what  groondsd* 

iii.  226. 
Dispensationat  or  judgmeata  of  God*  wtel 

opinion  is  to  be  Tormed  of  t|iem,  iiL 

429—431. 
Diapatea,  w^enea  tb^  aiiaa,  iv.  116,.4bcj 

See  Knowledge,  human. 
Dissatiafoetion,  naturally  arising  in  tha 

heart,  after  an  ill  action,  L  274.  • 
Dissembling  of  others'  defects  or  yiaes  is 

flattery,  lu.  236,  &c. 
Diseenters,  their  conscience,  L486.    Their 

covetousness,  iL  237. 
Dissimulation,  the   principia  of  worldly 

policy,  L  139.    A  •companion  ef  ciuahirgk 

IV.  366.    Dissimulation  in  pnyer,  iL  347* 

See  Flattery,  Hypocrite. 
Diatruat  of  Providence,  ii.  234.    Diatmata 

of  God  are  unreasonable,  iii,  52^    See 

Dependence. 
Dividers.    See  Church* 
Divines,  observationa  on  their  parentage, 

iv.  107. 
Divinity,  the  dignity  of  it,  and  what  h 

treats  of,  ii.  79.    Unfit  for  the  ignoraiit 

and  forward,  ii.  84.    The  moat  Iworiona 

of  all  studies,  iv.  113,  Slc 
Doctrines  of  Christ,  their, natpm,  iv.  99, 

dLc    Cannot  be  proved  by  his  mirvrltv, 

iv.  104,  105,  &c.    But  by  the  prophe- 

ciss  fulfilled  in  him,  iv.  100.    And  that 

not  found  concluaive  to  all  persons^  iv. 

101,  &c.     Doctrines  preached  in  thi^ 

name  of  Christ  must  be  tried,  iii.  232. 

By  what  means,  iiL  232,  233.    Not  m 

be  aocepted|  becanae.  oomnpoii,  general. 

or  ancient,  iii.  233.    Nor  oo  account  oi 

the   preach^'s  supposed  sanotity,   A. 

When  known  to  be  good,  iii.  234. 
Dominion  of  God  is  aoaolute,  iiL  .481,  iv« 

224. 
Doubts;  every  doubting  does  not  ove^ 

throw  the  confidence  of  conacienoa,.  i« 

880.    How  cleared,  iii.  526. 
Drinker,  his  is .  the  object  of  scorn  and 

contempt,  i*  217.     Hia  penance,  t  8. 

Drunkennesa  no  sin  amongst  many  of 

the  Germane,  ii.  145. 
Drunkennesa  ia  painfiil,  iv.  320. 
Duck  (Arthur),  hia  book  Df  Usa  et  Ao- 

thoritate  Juria  Civilia  RomaaonuK,  JL 

389. 
,DueUen»  what  dangers  they  enoovmr, 

iv.  269-^272. 
Dnelbng,  what  it  in^  iv.  264, 273.    la  what 

cases  lawful,  tv.  264-«266 ;.  whea  i|i- 

kwfol,  iv.  266—269.     Its  bad  oonae- 

qneneee.  iv.  869,.  &c    Haw  diaoomi* 

taanvcea  1)7  VAlittuitg,  i^  ..  , 
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DmI*  ftv^  to  th0  Mtinied  qnaml  of 
bonoiir,  m.  S--6.  Proteribad  in  Fnnee, 
iii.6. 

a«mt6*,  how  expounded  by  Grocins,  H.  22. 

Dnraadtie's  piiiieiplM,  ii.  31. 

Dttlneae,  among  some  a  mark  of  regene- 
nt»n,  ii.  70. 

Dnteh  critie,  Mt  expomtioii  of  8t  John  Tiii. 
58y  and  Ina  being  of  i  powered  bj  the 
firat  chapter  of  St.  John,  L  524. 

Datiea  preparatory  for  a  dne  acoeea  to  the 
holy  aaeraraent,  i.  325--<333.  Dutiea  of 
mortification,  iL  100.  Moral  datiea,  i. 
n7*-341.  Datiea  of  princes  and  sub- 
ieeis,  iL  62 ;  of  a  eharch-mler,  i.  7&~ 
81 ;  of  iiarents,  iL  287 ;  schoolmasters, 
ii.  290 ;  clergymen,  ii.  293.  Duty  barely 
without  reward  is  no  auffident  motiTe, 
ii.  136.  Christian  duties  are  all  redudble 
to  faith,  obedience,  and  patience,  ir.  205. 
How  enforced,  in.  490. 

E 

Eaols  and  ovsier  in  the  fable,  L  36.  ffer 
neat  fired  by  a  coal  snatched  from  the 
altar,  L  109.  The  swiftness  of  the  Ro- 
man easles,  i.  467.  The  qnicknees  of 
the  eagfe's  eye,  ii.  51. 

Ear,  hewing,  explained,  iii.  509,  ^lc. 

Earth,  iu  *  Mower  parts,"  explained,  iiL 
171—173. 

Ease  of  a  Tirtiious  and  religioua  person,  L 
11—16. 

EMter  devotions,  and  Easter  dress,  i.  323. 

Soonomy  of  the  Jews,  and  of  the  Chris- 
tians, 1.  89. 

Education,  when  mistaken  for  pi^ty  and 
grace,  ir.  826. 

Egyptians,  the  great  masters  of  learning, 
enjoined  silence  to  the  TOtaries  of  their 
gods,  i.  497.  Egyptian  midwivea,  ii. 
419. 

Ehud  kills  Eglon,  king  of  the  Moabites, 
ii.  422. 

B2«^  BenAu^,  Charles  I.  the  author  of, 
iT.  493. 

JB|}acuIatiotts,  such  as  ane  the  prayers  of 
om  Saviour,  and  others  of  like  brevity, 
L268. 

"fiXo^  «al  Utam  explained,  iii.  181. 

Election  and  elected,  iii.  216,  457,  iv.  106. 
SeeOod. 

Eliiah  kills  the  prophets  of  Bsal,  ii.  423. 

Elrs  sons'  inlamoaa  example,  iL  85. 

Employment.  See  Idleness,  Industiy, 
Labour,  Leammg,  Divinity. 

"Ev  4w^  explained,  iv.  95. 

Encouragement  given  to  men  of  dangerous 
prineipies,  it  ^3. 

Ends  pitched  upon  by  men,  not  suitable  to 
their  ooodition,  L  144. 

Enemiea,  to  be  loved,  L  150,  440—457 ; 
and  prayed  for,  but  not  trusted,  i.  150. 
Huppy,  who  hae  no  enemies;  much 
happier,  v^o  can  pardon  them,  i.  475. 
Bosom  enemies  the  worst,  iii.  114.  En- 
mity; •  reetl^m  thing,  i.  .449.  Enemy 
aot  to  be  oaiMMd  as  a  ftiaiid,  iv.  215. 


Our  duty  to  Ubb,  iv.  216,  29S.    See 
Wsr. 

Einriand'a  sina  and  puniahments,  ii  Hi. 
English  virtue  and  temper  give  way  to 
foreign  vices,  iu  152.  BngOsh  preach- 
ing, I.  70.  English  government's  mild- 
ness, ii.  524.  Englisn,  the  spes  oi  the 
French,  iii.  6. 

Enjoyments  of  this  world  have  neither  the 
property  nor  perpetuity  of  those  that 
accrue  from  religion,  i.  15.  They  are 
not  an  end  spitaMe  to  a  rational  nature, 
L  145.  They  are  perislung  and  out  of 
our  power,  ii.  275,  276. 

Em  and  vemsi  m  philosophy  are  the 
same,  L  59. 

Enticing  to  sin,  its  crime,  iii.  381—383. 

Enthusiasm,  a  fantastic  pretence  of  intor- 
oourse  with  Ood,  i.  375.  EnthusiaatB' 
mystieal  interpretations  of  scriptpre,  ii. 
303,  iv.  491.  Quicksilver  or  gunpowder 
of  enthusiasm,  h.  340.  Enihuaiasra 
commonly  takee  up  its  abode  in  melan- 
choly, ii.  341. 

Envy,  what  if  proceeds  from,  L  180.  Its 
nature,  causes,  and  effeeta,  iL  441—459. 
Envjr's  tyranny  worse  than  Phalaris's 
bull,  ii.  452.  Envy  compared  to  the 
eagle,  in  its  sagacious  and  devouring 
nature,  ii.  454. 

Epicurus's  opinion  of  good  and  evil, 
honest  and  dishonest,  L  337,  338.  Epi-* 
cureans'  soefiing  at  the  rssurreetion,  iL 
156.    Epicnma,  iv.  19. 

*Bnkaffi6Mnt  exptafaied,  iii.  461,  462. 

Episcopacy  is  superior  to  presbytoiy,  ni. 
201. 

Epistle  of  St.  Paul  to  the  Romans,  its 
drift  is  universal,  L  303.  The  13th 
chapter  of  it,  the  repository  of  the  moat 
absolute  and  binding  precepts  of  allegi- 
ance, ii.  368. 

E^mtf  is  essential  to  the  nature  of  God, 
liL  482,  &c. 

Erasmus,  a  restorer  of  polite  learning,  ii. 
331. 

Erastianism's  unhappy  propagation,  L  141. 

ErastuB,  iii.  206. 

Error  of  havmg  fklse  prineiples,  or  dnw^j 
ing  wrong  consequences  firom  right  ones,' 
i.  207.  Error  the  msdnees  of  the  mind, 
ii.  216.  Error  in  the  judgment  proceeds 
from  ill-dispossd  afiections,  ii.  192—228. 

Esau's  mortal  grudge  against  Jacob,  H.  48. 

Escobar  the  casuist  suits  the  strictest  pre-' 
oept  to  the  loosest  eoneequenoes,  ii.  340. 
A  patron  of  resistance-  against  kings,  iL 
320. 

Estates,  sudden  in  getting,  short  in  eon- 
tinuance,  n.  237.    See  Calling,  Goods. 

Esteem  of  the  world  not  to  be  depended 
on,  1.  365. 

Eternity,  what,  iii.  452.'  Of  torments,  iL 
453.  See  Destruction,  Eltemity  of  the 
workl.    See  Aristotle,  Atheists. 

Ethiopian's  skin  unchangeable,  i.  160. 

Eucharist  in  both  kinds,  opposed  by  Um 
eounoil  of  Trent,  i.  19S. 
riiL464»*  »      ' 
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RvwIriQiy  conovnuxtg  iho  coowcretion  of 
churches,  i.  115. 

Events  knit  snd  linked  together  in  a  chain, 
u.  52. 

Evidence  of  sense,  the  clearest  that  natu- 
rally the  mind  of  man  can  receive,  i.  94. 

Evil,  Its  nature,  i.  336 — ^341.  Its  way  of 
operating  upon  the  mind  of  man,  i.  341. 
Evil  calted  good,  and  good  evil,  i.  334— 
350,  a.  500—536,  iii.  1—15. 

E2xaltation  of  Christ.    See  Ascension. 

Examination,  the  great  difiicult  work  of 
seif-examination,  i.  327.  Examination 
of  one*s  self  necessary,  iv.  196. 

fiSnmples  of  persons  recorded  in  scripture, 
not  proposed  as  rules  of  direction  to  live 
by,  ii.  415.  Vicious  examples  of  per- 
sons  in  place  and  power,  strong  tempta- 
tions to  sin,  iiL  95.    See  Custom. 

Exchange,  the  alienation  of  one  property 
or  title  for  another,  i.  416. 

Excuses  for  not  being  charitable,  i.  165. 
A  sinner  excluded  trom  all  excuses  by 
natural  religion  alone,  i.  303 — ^317.  Ex- 
cuses for  sin.  See  Devil,  Grod,  In- 
firmity, Ignorance,  Presumption,  Sin. 

Expedient,  or  inexpedient,  words  of  a 
general,  indefinite  signification,  ii.  481. 

Experience  gives  knowledge  in  all  profes- 
sions, i.  103.  It  is  one  of  the  surest  and 
best  improvements  of  reason,  i.  206. 

Expression ;  the  finding  words  and  expres- 
sions for  prayer,  is  the  business  of  the 
brain ,  i.  252.  Outward  expressions  roust 
be  restrained,  iii.  420—422.  Smooth, 
their  effects,  iii.  422. 

External  profession  of  a  true  religion,  no 
certain  ground  for  confidence  towards 
God,  i.  369. 

Eye,  in  what  case  a  man  may  see  more 
oy  another's  eye  than  his  own,  i.  158. 
Of  one  who  lost  his  eye  by  keeping  it 
long  covered,  i.  375.  What  is  meant 
by  the  sinffleness  of  the  eye,  i.  426. 
The  eye  is  nrst  overcome,  ii.  143. 


FABRicnrs*8  impregnable  integrity,  i.  374. 

Faction's  proceedings  against  Charles  I. 
and  II.,  ii.  523—532.  Spirit  of  faction 
in  extemporary  harangues,  I  254,  255. 
Factious  men  affect  tne  title  of  public 
spirits,  iii.  14. 

Faith,  must  be  not  only  living,  but  lively, 
i.  326.  God  hss  given  our  faith  light 
enough  to  ^ide*  and  darkness  enough 
to  exercise  it,  i.  489.  Faith  too  mean  a 
thing  for  heaven,  i  502.  Implicit  faith, 
a  great  absurdity,  i.  503,  ii.  330,  331. 
The  whole  work  of  man's  salvation 
ascribed  to  faith,  ii.  198.  The  peculiar 
excellency  of  faith  not  sprin^ng  from 
sight,  iL  349, 352.  Faith  consists  not  in 
a  bare  act  of  assent,  but  in  a  full  choice 
of  the  will,  ii.  365.  The  property  and 
nature  of  faith,  iii.  82.  Faith  is  three- 
fold, iU.  348.  Saving  faith,  iii.  216, 348. 
When  nuBiaken,  iii.  189.    Is  SLlone  abU 


to  make  «  am  nauakm,  &  395.  In 
what  manner,  iiL  397. 

Fall,  wherein  consists  the  greatness  of  a 
fall,  i.  469.  470. 

False  foundationa,  what  they  are.  i.  46d— 
466. 

Falsehood,  an  attendant  of  ingratitude.  L 
183.  The  infamous  character  of  a  falad 
man,  who  shows  tricks  with  oaths,  1 216. 

Familists,  assert  the  Spirit's  personal  in- 
dwelling in  believers,  ii.  402.  Hemy 
Nicolas  the  father  of  them,  iL  339.  See 
Antinomians. 

Fanatics  step  to  the  magistracy  throng 
the  ruin  ot  the  ministry,  i.  61.  Fanatic 
treachery,  L  193.    Fanatic  seal  against 

fopery  and  superstition,  L  369,  370. 
'retence  to  the  gift  of  prophecy,  iL  43. 
Fanaticism,  what  it  is,  iL  236.  Fanati- 
cism and  rebellion,  the  two  plagues  of 
Christendom,  ii.  287.  Fanatics  and 
pasists  not  so  opposite  ss  they  pretend, 
li.  507. 

Fancy,  its  worst  and  its  true  sense,  ii.  70. 

Farthing,  paying  the  uttermost,  explaJDed, 
iii.  320. 

Fast,  enjoined  by  the  church-rubric  to 
prepare  us  for  a  festival,  i.  330.  Fasting 
the  diet  of  angels,  and  one  of  the  wings 
of  prayer,  i.  331.  In  what  it  consists, 
iv.  44—48,  149—152.  Its  use,  iv.  51, 
147.  Its  ({uslifications,  iv.  50—56.  It 
must  be  sincere,  iv.  53,  &c.  Attended 
with  a  hatred  to  sin,  iv.  53,  54.  En- 
livened with  prayer,  iv.  54,  and  acoom 
panied  with  alms-deeds  and  works  ol 
mercy,  iv.  55.  It  is  a  duty  both  moral, 
iv.  43,  spiritual,  iv.  151,  and  by  God's 
command,  iv.  57.  Is  a  sovereign  remedy 
to  cure  spiritual  distempers,  iv.  147. 
But  is  not  meritorious,  iv.  56.  Must  be 
practised  by  all  men,  iv.  44.  But  not 
as  necessary  and  valuable  in  itself,  iv. 
50 — ^53.  Reasons  for  fitting  and  hu- 
miliation, iv.  148, 149.  National  fssting 
required  for  national  eins,  iv.  158,  dtc 

Father,  in  Matt.  x.  37,  iv.  395. 

Favours,  according  to  worldly  policy,  are 
to  be  done  only  to  the  rich  or  potent,  or 
to  enemies,  i.  143.  Favour  of  God, 
who  sins  agaittst  it,  iii.  279. 

Fear,  how  altered  from  what  it  was  in  the 
state  of  innocence,  i.  30.  Hopes  and 
fears  govern  all  things,  ii.  153.  Innate 
fears  not  to  be  conquered,  iL  120.  Fesr 
of  God,  the  whole  business  of  religion, 
ii.  144.  Fear  described,  iii.  435,  448. 
449.500,501.  Is  twofold,  iiL  444.  Of 
God  must  be  preferred  to  the  fear  of 
man.  iii.  456,  dec.  Fear  not  them  that 
can  kill  the  body,  iii.  444.  What  ought 
not  to  be  feared,  iii.  446— 45S(.  The 
fear  of  man  draws  to  many  sins,  iiL  458, 
&c.  Its  esteem,  how  raised,  iv.  466. 
Is  improper  in  a  minister  of  God's  word, 
iii.  442. 

Fearfiibess,  iv.  362.    See  Fear. 

Fervency  of  prayer,  how  prevented,  iv. 
189,  dtc 
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Fiftli  MMttdiy'a  tmumgUf  fiiwirftd 
upon  mintthip,  i.  23. 

Fbttenr  described,  m.  960,  246,  347,  253. 
His  designs  detected,  iii.  360-063. 
Who  are  the  gxestest  flatterers,  iii. 
249,350. 

Flattery  feeding  the  mind  of  a  fool  in 
power,  L  343—345,  349.  Flattery,  in 
what  it  consists,  iii.  235—963,  ir.  298. 
Its  ends  and  designs,  iii.  259—263. 
Who  are  most  liahla  to  be  flattered, 
iii.  255—259.  The  reasons  on  which  it 
is  grounded,  iiL  255.  Its  effects,  iii. 
422,  458. 

Flesh,  a  corrupt  habit  so  called,  ir.  120, 
340.  Most  be  crucified,  iv.  346—352. 
How  to  be  crucified,  iT.  352,  353.  Its 
necessity,  ir.  353,  354.  "The  flesh 
with  its  i^ections  and  lusts,"  explained, 
iv.  339. 

Flood,  why  brought  upon  the  earth.  It. 
444. 

FoVLy  i  in  scripture,  wickedness  is  called 
folly,  piety  wisdom,  ii.  89. 

Fool,  who,  iy.  34;  "saith  in  his  heart" 
explained,  vr.  20—24. 

Foolishness  of  worldly  wisdom,  L  138— 
152. 

Force,  when  lawful  to  be  used,  iv.  257, 
258,  273, 274.  Under  what  restrictions, 
iwy  279,  Ste.  Against  whom.  It.  281, 
&€.  Not  by  a  private  man  against  hb 
governor,  iv.  260.    See  War. 

Forecast,  prudent  forecast  is  not  covetous- 
ness,  ii.  233. 

Foreknowledge.    See  God. 

Fofgiveneas  of  Grod,  whence  it  flows,  iii. 
4^,  dtc.  What  it  is,  iii.  494,  d&c.  Of 
what  number  of  sins,  iii.  496,  &c.  Of 
what  maffoitude,  iii.  498,  Slc.  On  whom 
bestowed,  iii.  499.  Why  to  be  eiqiected . 
iii.  504,  iv.  243,  &c.  Should  enforce 
our  fear  of  God,  iii.  502.  Is  more 
reasonably  to  be  expected  from  man 
than  from  God,  iii.  396. 

Form  of  godliness.    See  Godliness. 

Forms  are  not  irreconcileable  to  the  power 
of  godliness,  ii.  343. 

Forsaken  of  God,  the  danger,  iii.  541, 544, 
545.    See  Desertion. 

Fortitude,  is  the  gift  of  the  Holy  Ghost, 
iii.  517,  dtc. 

Forum  conscientin,  iii.  403. 

Fox  (George),  an  illiterate  cobbler,  first 
beginner  and  head  of  the  Quakers,  ii. 
489. 

Frankness  of  dealing,  used  by  the  ablest 
men,  i.  148. 

Free  will,  iu.  215,  iv.  81,  111,  135,  167, 
810.  Freedom  of  the  will  much  im* 
paired  by  original  sin,  i.  313. 

Friendship,  the  crown  of  all  temporal  en- 
joyments, yet  sabject  to  chanoe,  i.  14, 
132.  Disregarded  by  the  worTdljr  poli- 
tician, i.  143.  Not  to  be  made  with  an 
ungrateful  man,  i.  184.  Poisoned  by 
taSehood,  i.  196.  Christ's  friendship  to 
his  disciples,  i.  224—239.  The  privi- 
legss  of  friendship,  L  228— 236.  Fmod- 
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ship, its  nai  awns, ifi. 969.    WhealM. 

trayed.    See  Flatterer. 
Futurity.    See  Things  future,  Foreknow- 
ledge, Omniscience. 

G 

Galjltu,  the  church  of  Galatia,  even 
when  newly  planted,  in  a  corrupt  and 
degenerate  condition,  ii.  476,  477,  iv. 
507.508. 

Gelatine,  what  he  aflirms  of  the  Talmud* 
ists,  ii.  181. 

GasseoduB  understood  well  Epicurus*s  no- 
tions, i.  338. 

Gelasitts,  what  he  saith  of  the 
i.  418. 

Generetkms.    See  Complainta. 

Gideon's  fleece,  i.  180,  li.  450.  His  great 
deserts  ill  requited  by  the  Isnelites,  i. 
171,  172. 

Gift;  things  reqnired  in  passing  a  thing 
away  lo  another  by  a  deed  of  gift,  i.  113, 
114.  Gifts  conferred  upon  the  apostles, 
ii.  30—46 ;  called  Xflip^Mr«,  ii.  31 :.  either 
ordinary,  A.,  or  extraordinary,  ii.  32. 
Of  tongues,  of  healing,  of  prophecy,  ii. 
32,  J3,  iii.  186,  527.  Of  courage,  iiL 
327.  Diversiiy  of  gifts  imports  varietur, 
exclttdee  contrariety,  ii.  35—40.  Mims- 
teiial  gifts,  when  given  to  the  apostles, 
iii.  187. 

Gifted  Brethren,  persons  pretending  to 
the  Spirit,  ii.  43.  Fanatical  pretensionB 
to  the  gifts  of  prophecy,  and  discerning 
of  spints,  iL  43,  44. 

Glory ;  what  it  is,  il  103.  To  glory  in 
sin,  what  it  is,  ii.  112.  Love  of  glory, 
what  able  to  produce,  iii.  331— '335. 
Why  it  influenceth  us,  iiL  335—338.  It 
is  not  able  to  make  us  victorious,  iii. 
338—344.  Of  God,  the  end  of  all  his 
works.  See  Honour.  How  engaged* 
iii.  386—389. 

Gloucester,  a  lawyer'a  advice  to  bind  tha 
duke  of  Gloucester  to  a  tnde ;  and  this 
lawyer  waa  made  a  judge  under  Charka 
II.,  n.  241. 

Gluttony  is  painfol,  iv.  320. 

Gnostics,  a  word  mistaken  by  some,  L  305. 

God,  the  fountain  of  honour,  i.  87.  In 
Veo  aunt  jura  omnia,  L  113.  There  ia 
no  new  immanent  act  in  God,  L  124. 
The  proof  of  a  God  or  First  Being,  L 
808,  209,  212.  God  a  God  of  order,  L 
250.  Creator  of  the  world,  i.  307 :  to 
be  worahipped,  A. ;  the  worker  of  all 
our  good  inclinationa  and  actions,  L 
416.  God  is  a  pure  act,  a  peipetual, 
inceasant  motion,  i.  460.  The  abaoluto 
monareh  of  the  world,  ii.  47.  His  ways 
and  acdngs  above  all  created  intelleetu- 
als,  ii.  383.  His  dealing  with  the  firat 
and  latter  ages  of  the  chnroh,  iL  417. 
In  how  many  respects  God  is  capable 
of  being  hononrea  or  diahonouied  by 
us,  ill.  132,  133.  God  may  order  what 
he  does  not  approve.  L  53.  His  intima- 
cies with  the  iiithfrii  ttadsr.tho  kw*  aad 
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nte  Ae  g(Mpel,  i.  S93-434.  God 
makes  lue  of  the  several  tempers  and 
eonsiitiitioiis  of  men  to  serve  his  church, 
2.  36 — 39.  How  be  is  said  to  send  men 
delusions,  ii.  192—328.  God  and  the 
world,  rivals  for  men's  affections,  ii.  272. 
God*8  divine  nature,  i.  491,  anyway  of 
■obeisting,  ii.  178.  Its  absoluteness  and 
■implicit|r,  iii.  35.  God's  image  in  man ; 
wherein  it  consists,  i.  22,  23.  The  first 
reason  and  impulsive  cause  of  God*8 
actings  is  within  himself,  iii.  35.  God*s 
decrees,  from  all  eternity,  ii.  24.  Pro- 
mises and  immutability,  ii.  24,  25. 
God's  word,  or  the  scripture,  contains  a 
body  of  religion,  and  a  system  of  the 
best  rhetoric,  ii.  74.  God^s  judgments, 
of  several  «orts,  and  for  several  ends,  ii. 
127—132,  213.  Grod's  language,  when 
the  work  of  the  six  days  was  transacted 
in  so  many  words,  i.  256,  257.    God's 

rrfeotions,i.246,247,412.  Attributes, 
10,  50a  Providence,  its  admirable 
extent,  i.  121.  God*s  presence,  and  its 
«xtraordinary  manifestations,  i.  108.  Om- 
nipresenoe,  i.  122,  123.  Omniscience 
and  prescience,  i.  123,  505. '  Omnipo- 
tence, i.  123.  Mercy,  i.  210.  Justice, 
i.  25,  26.  Wisdom  and  power,  i.  489, 
490.  Gdd's  worship,  not  like  him,  in- 
visible, i.  461.  His  being  or  existence, 
by  whom  denied,  iv.  19,  &c.,  24. 
*'  There  is  no  God,'*  how  to  be  under- 
stood, iv.  11^^24.  Our  Creator,  iii. 
386—389.  How  he  governs  the  world, 
iii.  342.  Knoweth  all  things,  iii.  295, 
9197,  134 — ^138.  Rules  and  ^vems  the 
aeeret  passages  of  man's  hfe,  iii.  295. 
By  discovering  them,  iii.  296.  His  most 
secret  intentions,  A.  Designs,  iii.  297. 
Is  the  only  object  of  our  worship,  iii. 
898.  How  to  be  rightly  known,  iii.  214. 
Judgath  men  for  sin  in  this  life,  iii.  298. 
His  proceeding  against  sinners,  iv.  1. 
Prepares  and  npens  them  for  destruction, 
iv.  3—10.  See  Destruction.  When 
DTOvoked  to  swear  against  man,  iv.  16. 
Will  judge  men  at  the  dav  of  judgment, 
iii.  299,  Slc.  Why  called  merciful, 
righteous,  and  tust,  d&c,  iv.  133.  In- 
tends his  0¥m  glory  in  alt  his  doings,  iv. 
227,  dec.  How  he  deals  with  those  in 
•fflictiott,  iv.  229, 230,  dLC.  Particularly 
pumshes  the  bloodshedder,  iv.  365,  dec. 
When  he  speaka  convincingly,  iv.  5—7. 
At  what  time  he  withdraws  his  Spirit 
firom  a  hard  heart,  iv.  445,  &.e.  now 
he  ooncufB  to  harden  the  heart,  iii  516, 
6tc.  Does  not  move  any  to  sin,  iii.  517. 
May  justly  punish  those  from  whom  he 
has  withdrawn  his  Spirit,  tb.  How  his 
honour  is  vindicated,  iv.  463—466. 
What  it  is  to  ''see  God,"  iv.  332,  d&c. 
His  love  and  iiivoar,  how  engaged,  iii. 
886—889.  His  goodness,  iv.  227.  Con- 
iidered  in  relation  to  Christ,  as  a  father, 
Iv.  423,  Ac.  I  as  a  judge,  iv.  424.  &,c 
(M  the  Son)  Christ's  divinity,  i.  507— 
Sll,iiLd&    Pra^existeoee,  i.  526.    Per* 
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goodness,  ii.  231.  Humanity,  i.  511. 
Lineal  descent  and  pedigree,  i.  511 — 517. 
Coming  to  his  own  and  oondeseensioB, 
i  524—428,  537,  588.  Natural  eogna- 
tion  to  the  Jews,  i.  538.  Hypoviatical 
union,  ii.  22.  Photinus  and  Sodnus's 
opinion  of  the  nature  of  Christ,  L  525, 
526.  Christ  the  true  Messiah,  L  511. 
His  office  of  mediator,  ii.  14.  His  in- 
teroeaaion,  iii.  37, 40.  He  is  called  the 
**  mighty  counsellor,"  i.  234.  His  priest- 
hood, ii.  27,  iii.  39.  He  is  lord  of  the 
universe,  yet  depressed  to  the  lowest 
poverty,  ii.  232.  The  son  of  David; 
the  oaroenter's  son,  i.  66.  His  beii^ 
tempted  and  touched  with  the  foeiing 
of  our  infirmities,  iii.  39.  His  behsvioiir 
upon  earth,  i.  537.  The  value  of  his 
merits,  iii.  38.  His  sufierings,  ii.  1—16, 
104.  His  miracalous  works,  ii.  352. 
Doctrine,  i.  90 — 92,  ii.  223.  Aivuments, 
L  92—94.  Authority  of  speech,  L  267, 
iii.  38.  PrayeiB,  i.  224-^39.  Friend- 
ship and  love,  i.  224—239,  455,  531. 
Peace,  ii.  276.  Kingdoms,  two,  provi- 
dential and  mediatorial,  ii.  341.  Me- 
thods of  drawins  men  to  their  duty,  by 
hope  of  rewaroa  and  fear  of  punsli- 
ments,  ii.  143.  Christ's  disciples,  « 
little  hinerant  academy,  ii.  64.  Christ** 
descent  into  hell,  ii.  20—22.  His  resw- 
rection,  u.  17—29,  348—367.  His  ap. 
peering  among  his  disciples  while  tM 
doors  were  shut,  ii.  358.  His  ascension 
and  promise,  ii.  474. 

God  the  Holy  Ghoet ;  his  deity,  ii.  40. 
Personal  subsistence,  ii.  41.  Gifts,  iL 
32—40. 

Godliness ;  the  power  of  it  not  irreeoncSe- 
able  to  forms,  ii.  343.  What  godlinesa 
is,  iii.  18.  Form  of  ^liness  svaileth 
nothing  to  salvation,  iv.  325—329,  ^ 
It  sometimes  -proceeds  from  a  strict 
education,  iv.  326.  Or  from  the  cir- 
cumstances and  occasions  of  a  man's 
life,  iv.  327,  &,c.  Or  from  a  care  and 
tenderness  of  his  own  reputation,  A., 
6lc,    See  Hypocrite. 

Godly,  who  they  are,  iii.  20. 

Gold,  diamonds,  and  the  most  predons 
metals,  buried  in  the  earth,  i.  500. 

Good;  the  nature  of  good,  i.  336—341. 
How  it  operates  upon  the  mind  of  man, 
i.  341.  Its  property  to  be  communi- 
cative. L  462.    Chief  good,  u.  264—271. 

Goodness  of  God,  iv.  2^7. 

Goods,  when  they  may  be  defended  by 
force  of  arms,  iv.  276,  Slc. 

d^oodwin  (John),  his  **pifgans*  debt  and 
dowry,"  ii.  206. 

Gospel;  its  propagation,  i.  36.  Its  revela- 
tion, a  great  and  peculiar  mercy,  i.  315, 
Its  parabolical  description,  i.  318.  k 
adds  no  new  precept  to  the  moral  bw, 
i.  442.  It  contains  all  the  treasures^ 
divine  wisdom,  i.  490.  -Its  triumph  ovisr 
all  the  wisdom  and  phifosopliy  of  this 
world,  i.  499.    It  is  full  of  mystensa,  i. 
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'  50d.  How  it  18  diflpaniged  hy  31  preach- 
on,  fi.-60---66.  What  preparations  are 
required  to  a*  gospel -scribe,  ii.  68' '  ■  80. 
The  gospel  does  not  change  or  destroy 
the  tratUFBd  way  of  the  soul's  acting,  fa. 
'  139.  The  spirit  rsaoired  under  the 
eospel,  and  that  unaer  or  before  the 
Mosaic  dispensation,  ii.  146.  The  gos- 
'  pel  to  be  receiTcd  not  upon  the  evidence 
of  demonstration,  but  hf  the  rational 
assent  of  faith,  ii.  392.  Great  intent 
and  desiffn  of  the  gospel,  \r.  178,  460— 
463.  now  it  was  pubEshed,  iii.  166. 
Its  truth,  m.  212.  now  prored,  iii.  406. 
Contains  all  things  necessary  to  salta- 
'  tion,  iii.  217.  It  worketh  in  (is  what  is 
good,  iii.  213.  Gires  us  right  notions 
of  God,  and  of  our  duty  to  man,  iii.  214. 
Its  duties  mistaken  by  the  hypocHte,  it. 
186—188. 

Government ;  its  business  to  procure  obe- 
dience and  keep  off  disobedience,  i.  57. 
Government  and  religion  the  two  things 
by  which  God  supports  the  societies  of 
mankind,  n.  56.  The  necessary  de- 
pendence of  its  principles  upon  reugion, 
I.  57 — 63.  Church-government  and 
civil  government  depending  one  upon 
another,  I  71,  72.  what  is  contained 
in  the  nature  of  eovemment,  i.  79 — 82. 
The  ill  influence  tnat  contempt  has  upon 
government^  i.  82— -84.  Causes  why 
church  governors  are  despised,  ground- 
less, i.  84,  85;  and  just  ones,  i.  85—67. 
The  want  of  kingly  government  among 
the  Israerites,  ii.  302,  iv.  491.  The 
mischievous  influence  of  the  misappli- 
cation of  names,  upbn  the  civil  govern- 
ment, ii.  520 — 536.  Its  strength,  in 
what  it  consists,  iii.  209,  &c.  Govern- 
ment, or  employment,  how  it  influenceth 
men,  iii.  186. 

Grace ;  state  of  grace,  i.  5.  Preventing 
fijace,  i.  358.  Subsequent  moe,  iii.  28. 
Grace  of  G6d  w  a  free  gift,  i.  359,  ii. 
342,  iii.  507,  &c.  How  wrought  in  us, 
iii.  195.  Why  some  cannot  improve  its 
means,  iii.  511—519.  Its  power,  iv.  15. 
•  Withdrawn  is  the  sinner's  destruction, 
fv.  9.  6^  Destruction.  May  be  de- 
nied, iv.  13.  See  Spirit  of  G^  with- 
drawn. Universal  grace,  opinions  con- 
cerning it,  iii.  519.  "  Under  grace,"  its 
meaning,  iii.  220. 

Grammar;  all  legal,  free  gremmat  schools 
are  to  be  countenanced,  ii.  299.  A 
srammarian's  unswer  to  his  prince,  who 
otspoted  with  him  upon  a  gramn\,atical 
point,  ii.  229. 

Oratttudtf,  what  it  is,  l' 173— 177.  Upon 
it  are  founded  the  greatest  and  most 
Acred  lies  of  duty,  i.  179.  '  The  worldly 
^litidan  has  no  sense  of  gratitude,  i. 
142.  Our  obligatioff  of  giutitude  to 
'  God.  iii.  164. 

Greatness  of  placjs,  a  splendid  servitude, 

4. 14.    Men  hoM  their  greatness  rarely, 

their  baseness  always,  Tor  term  of  liw, 

i.  390.  •  Greainaw  ■  aod  pwpewty,  a 


curse,  n.  79.    Tlie  gTOatii6S9Vv  a  ninMnry 
-    an  encouragement  to  am,  ii.  106.      ' 
Greeks*  ten  years*  Mega  before  Trmr,  i. 

468. 
Gyey-h<»ands ;  th*  thinness  of  their  jawi' 

allays  not  the  ravening  fury  of  their 

appetite,  iii.  6. 
Grieving  the  Spirit,  its  danger,  iv.  467 

Slc.    See  Spirit  of  God  withdrawn. 
Grotius's  expositwn  of  Isaiah  liii.,  ii.  4. 

His  opinion  of  opposing  the  dvil  magia- 

trate,  iv.  259,  &c. 
Guilt,  always  accompanied  with  meaaiMes' 

and  poor  spiritedness,  i.  280.    Af  akes  a 

man  irreconcileable,  iii.  503.    How  to 

be  eiearsd  from  the  conscience,  iii.  479. 

H 

Habit  may  continue,  when  a  man  is  no 

.    longer  able  to  act,  i.  299.    Habits  are 

neither  inconsistent  with,  nor  deetroyed 

by  every  contrary  act,  t  360.    Habit 

of  holiness,  i.  460. 

Habitual  preparation  lo  the  ooimnttnion^  i  < 

323—325. 
Haman's  greatness,  i.  147,  and  fall,  i.  192. 
His  concern  at  Mordecai's  refunng  to 
cringe  to  him,  ii.  258. 
Hannibal's  diversion  into  Campania,  i.  126. 
Happiness  of  heaven,  i.  901.    It  consists 
not  in  any  earthly  abundance,  ii.  260. 
Happiness  in  this  life,  no  distingtiishing 
token  of  God*s  love,  ii.  387.    In  what 
happiness  consists,  ifi.  405,  445.    Why 
so  tew  attain  it,  iv.  323.    What  Ura^  ao 
esteemed  by  heathens,  iii.  405. 
Hardness  of  a  sinner's  heart  how  effected, 
iii.  515—517,  iv.  9,  469.     Cannot  be 
ascribed  to  God  as  its  cause,  iii.  515.- 
'    Its  danger,  iv.  9,  445,  470.    See  De- 
struction, Heart. 
Harrison,  a  chief  actor  in  King  Charleses 

murder,  i.  350. 
Hasty  births,  seldom  kmg-liT6d,  bnt  never 

strong,  ii.  87. 
Hatred,  what  it  was  in  the  state  of  innd- 
cence,  i.  29.    A  liar  exposed  to  hatxed, 
i.  199—201.    The  nature  of  hatred,  iii. 
430.    See  Anger. 
Health,  comforts  under  wants  of  it,  i.  369. 
Health  recovered  by  strange  casuaMea, 
i.  130.    Religion  conducetn  to  health,  i. 
219.    Health,  a  great  happinesa,  with- 
out any  other  riches,  n.  260. 
Hearing,  iv.  484.    See  Ear,  hearing. 
Heart,  signifies  the  will,  i.  197.    it  com- 
pendiously denotes  all  the  powers  and 
mcultiee  of  the  soul,  ii.  267.    The  weak- 
ness and  treachery  of  the  heart,  iii.  Ill 
*-147.    Hkrd-htortedness  an  attendant 
of  ingratitude,  f.  182.    The  heart,  to^ 
remain  hardened,  in  the  midst  of  coo- ' 
vincing  means,  iH.  507,  511—615.    See ' 
Hardness.     Perceiving  h^rt,  what  is 
meant  thereby,  iii.  506^-^11. 
Heathens,  whether  they  had  knowledge  * 
enough  to  riave  them,  I.  96i    Kineteen 
parts  of  th^  wmid  peribedy  1ieitbens»  id' 
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199.  The  hMllieiM'  «Ma  pmf,  L  S81. 
The  heathen  world  coneigoed  oyer  to  a 
perpetual  slavery  to  the  aevii*a  deceits, 
u.  206. 

Heaven,  what  is  signified  hy  the  kingdom 
of  heaven,  ii.  66. 

Hector,  dragged  by  the  belt  which  Ajaz 
had  given  hioi,  i.  151. 

Hell,  emphatically  described  by  the  Apo- 
calypse, i.  202.  What  the  word  hell, 
Unst  signifies,  ii.  20.  Hell  described, 
iii.  540. 

Henry  II.  of  France  killed  by  a  splinter, 
i.  189.  Henry  VII.  of  England,  his 
beet  titles  to  his  kingdom,  li.  51,  52. 
Henry  VIII.*s  divorce,  the  occasion  of 
many  strange  accidents,  i.  126. 

Heresy,  built  upon  the  seeming  supposed 
absurdity  of  many  truths,  i.  42,  43. 
Heresy  m  fundamentals,  ii.  219.  Here- 
tics have  many  things  common  with  the 
heathens,  ii.  328.  Hmrttieum  deoila, 
how  those  words  were  expounded,  ii. 
331. 

Herod,  a  god  of  the  rabble's  and  the 
devirs  making,  iii.  28.  Herod's  be- 
.  haviour  at  the  report  of  the  magi,  iv. 
392,  323.  His  usnrpation,  iv.  390. 
Cruelty,  A.  Magnificence,  iv.  391. 
See  Msgi. 

Heiekiah's  succees  against  the  vast  army 
of  Sennacherib,  ii.  57.  His  pride,  u. 
95,  257. 

High  places,  what  is  meant  by  them,  i.  55. 

Hinderances  to  a  death-bed  repentance,  iv. 
90,  dDC. 

Hippocrates'  saying  of  the  cure  of  the 
body,  ii.  72. 

Hobbes,  iii.  533. 

Holiness  of  God  should  deter  us  from  sin, 
iii.  486. 

Holy  Ghost,  why  sent,  iii.  526.  His  pro- 
cession, iii.  521.  Office^  in.  522—626. 
What  he  was  to  testify  of^Christ,  iii.  526. 
By  what  ways  and  means,  iii.  527. 
When  and  how  conferred,  iii.  184 — 189. 
Is  necessary  to  enable  man  to  conquer 
his  spiritual  enemies,  iii.  359.  See  God 
the  Holy  Ghost. 

Homer^s  heroes  assisted  by  their  god, 
iL400. 

Honour  or  justice  of  God  vindicated,  iv. 
463-^66.  Honour's  pleasures,  now 
thin  they  are,  i.  13,  14.  Sense  of  ho- 
nour, i.  143,  iii.  3 — 6. 

Hope,  what  it  was  in  the  state  of  inno- 
cence, i.  30.  Hope  of  a  reward,  ii.  134 
—152.  How  hope  purifies  a  man,  ii. 
148—165.  Hope  may  dwell  with  the 
hypocrite,  iv.  180—182.  Of  the  sinner 
is  vain,  iv.  88.  Will  meet  vrith  miser- 
able disappointments,  iv.  197 — 200. 

Hours  for  divine  worship,  L  119. 

House  of  God,  who  appears  in  it  is  in  a 
more  especial  manner  placed  in  the  pre- 
sence of  God,  i.  240. 

Hues  (John),  cruelly  snd  basely  used  by 
the  counsel  of  Constance,  i.  193. 

HnmiliatioQ  is  the  end  God  luoposes  by 


hit  judgaents,  tw*  159,  &e.  Mut  h« 
personal  and  particular,  iv.  156,  dtc 
Gives  us  hopes  that  God  will  pardoa 
our  sins,  iv.  157^-159.  National  ha- 
miliation  is  necessary  for  national  sins, 
iv.  152,  dtc  Humiliation  of  Christ,  ilL 
171—173,  465—467.  See  Repentance, 
Sin. 

Humility  is  a  distinguishing  property  of 
Christian  righteousness,  iiL  484,  du. 
See  Poverty  of  spirit. 

Hushai's  counsel  to  Absalom,  ii  209. 

Hypocrite  described,  iv.  178,  dec.  His 
nope,  iv.  179.  May  hope  to  be  happy, 
iv.  180,  dte.  How  he  attains  this  hope, 
iv.  182 — 190.  How  he  continues  and 
preserves  that  hope,  iv.  193"— 197.  Re- 
lies on  God's  mercy,  iv.  184.  Is  not 
afraid  of  his  justice,  ib.  How  he  is 
deceived  herein,  iv.  185,  187.  Ei^ioys 
peace  and  comfort  in  his  mind,  iv.  181, 
dec.  Mistakes  the  duties  of  the  goepel, 
iv.  186 — 188.  His  end  is  miserable,  iv. 
197—200,  202—204.  Is  defected  under 
afflictions,  iv.  200,  &c.,  ana  at  the  ap- 
proach of  death,  iv.  201,  202. 
Scribes  and  pharisees,  Righteoi 
of  man. 

Hypocrisy,  what  is  damnable  hjrpocrisy  in 
the  language  of  scripture,  L  139.  Its 
pretences  to  the  spirit  and  tendemaw 
of  conscience,  i.  153.  Hypocritical  con- 
trivers of  the  mnrder  of  Charlea  I.,  i. 
194.  The  self-adoring  hypocrite  in  the 
gospel,  i.  197. 

Hypostatical  union,  iii.  175.  See  God  the 
bon. 


Idlbkess  exploded,  iii.  192.  Createth  im- 
poesibilities,  i.  161.  Exposeth  the  soul 
to  the  devil,  iii.  119. 

Idolatry,  the  sin  of  the  heathens,  L  304. 
How  practically  committed,  iv.  24, 

Ignorance,  a  cause  of  contempt  in  a  ruler, 
i.  85.  How  iar  ignorance  is  voluntary 
and  culpable,  i.  373.  A  reUgious  fear 
grounded  upon  ignorance,  i.  476,  478. 
The  constant  practice  of  religious  cheaia, 
to  keep  people  in  ignorance,  i.  311.  Ig- 
norance is  the  foundation  of  the  hypo- 
crite's hope,  iv.  183,  &c.  When  it  ex- 
cuseth  a  sin,  iiL  266,  385.  When  not, 
iii.  385. 

Illuminati,  what  they  were,  i.  140l 

Illumination  of  the  Spirit,  what,  iv.  452. 
Is  threefold,  iv.  452—454. 

Image  of  God  in  man,  what  it  is,  L  92. 
Ima^-worship,  i.  315. 

Imitation  of  vice  ia  base  and  servile,  iL 
251. 

Immortality  of  the  soul,  conjeotmad  by 
philosophy,  proved  on|yhy  religion,  l 
57.    Immortal  seed,  L  S23. 

Impartiality  necessary  in  our  inquriea  into 
truth,  i.  101. 

Impatience  is  compounded  of  prida  and 
anger,  iv.  234. 

Impedimenta.    See  Hioderaiioea. 
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Iiiipenit0Dce.  Sea  Repentanoa  delayod 
dangeroiia. 

Implicit  faith  tha  property  of  a  Roman 
catholic,  i.  464.    A  great  absurdity,  i. 

'    503. 

Importmiity,  the  only  coaction  that  the 
will  knows,  i.  468. 

Impossible,  many  things  are  reckoned 
such,  that  indeed  are  not,  i.  161. 

Imposture,  two  thirda  of  the  world  owe 
their  misfortunes  to  it,  i.  348.  Religious 
impoatora,  ii.  216. 

Impudence  in  sin,  the  forerunner  of  de- 
struction, ii.  101 — 117.  Impudence  in 
prayer  described,  iv.  418. 

Inclination,  not  interest,  should  move  our 
devotion,  i.  120.  A  mere  inclination  to 
any  thing  is  not  properly  a  willing  of 
that  thins,  i.  160.  Good  inclinauons, 
whence  they  proceed,  iv.  455. 

Indemnity,  act  of  indemnity,  ii.  319. 

Independent,  the  prophecy  of  an  inde- 
pendent divine:  an  independent  fast, 
1.41. 

Indian's  religion,  worshipping  the  devil, 
i.  143. 

Indifference,  in  things  spiritual,  iii.  514, 
515. 

Indigence,  when  it  is  a  curse,  iv.  162. 
See  Poverty. 

Indulgence  granted  to  schismatics,  a  rea- 
son for  asserting  the  constitution  of  the 
church  of  England,  i.  387.  Popish  in- 
dulgences and  pardons,  i.  367,  ii.  330. 
Indulgences  condemned,  iii.  218.  See 
Dispensations. 

Industry  necessary  in  all  states  of  men, 
iii.  191,  &c.     Why,  iii.  192. 

Inezcusableness  of  a  sinner  under  natural 
religion  without  revelation,  i.  303 — ^317. 

Infollibility,  challenged  by  the  enthusiasts 
and  papists,  ii.  336,  339.  The  real  pri- 
vile^^e  of  the  apoatles,  ii.  475. 

Infirmity,  sins  of,  iiu  268,  iv.  313.  See 
Sin. 

Information,  whether  after  the  utmost 
means  of  information,  a  man  may  not 
remain  ignorant  of  his  duty,  i.  373. 

Ingratitude,  its  nature  and  baseness,  i.  178 
— 160.  Its  principle,  i.  179,  180.  Its 
ill  qualities  and  attendants,  i.  180--183. 
A  description  of  an  ungrateful  person, 
i.  184. 

Injunctions,  for  oomposinj^  and  ending  the 
disputes  about  the  Trimty,  i.  402. 

Injuries  done  and  said,  which  most  re- 
sented by  men,  iii.  422.  A  breach  of 
Christian  peace,  iv.  241.  May  be  pun- 
ished, iv.  247. 

Injustice.  See  Destruction,  Spirit  of  God 
withdrawn. 

Imiooence,  hap|>ine8S  of  man  in  the  state 
of  innocence,  i.  24 — 26.  Innocence  pre- 
ferable to  repentance,  i.  358.  Legal 
and  evangeli(»l  innocence,  i.  381,  382. 
The  advantage  of  innocence,  i.  474. 
It  enables  eloquence  to  reprove  with 
power,  ii.  231.  Innocence  and  integrity 
required  in  a  bishop  iii.  205,  &c. 


Innocent,  wliat  eausea  render  it  just  Co 
inflict  a  punishment  upon  an  innocent 
person  instead  of  another,  ii.  14. 

Innovators  of  divine  worship,  contemners 
of  God,  and  the  most  pernicious  dia> 
turbers  of  the  state,  i.  62.  Innovating 
spirit  striking  at  the  constitutions  of  our- 
church,  i.  204.  Innovations  in  religion 
the  most  efficacious  and  plausible  way  of 
compassing  a  total  abolition  of  it,  i.  205. 

Insensibility,  iv.  8. 

Inspiration,  eztravaeant  pretenders  to  it, 
ii.  415.  Inspired  persons  alwaya  at- 
tended with  some  extraordinary  signs 
and  characters,  ii.  418. 

Instinct,  iii  364,  iv.  533-^39. 

Integrity.    See  Innocence. 

Intellectual  power  or  fiiculty,  its  principal 
offices,  i.  423. 

Intemperance,  a  branch  of  sensuality; 
how  it  debauchea  the  conscience,  i.  4^, 
and  how  mischievous  a  sin  it  is,  iii.  131. 
See  Aristotle. 

Intention,  iii.  250;  to  sin,  shows  a  love 
thereof,  iv.  124,  &c.  By  whom  directed 
and  g[ovemed,  iii.  296.  The  plea  of  a 
good  intention,  i.  154,  463. 

Intercession  of  saints  distinguished  imo 
general  and  particular,  iv.  439.  Of  an- 
gels and  saints  disproved,  iv.  433. 

Intercessor,  none  other  between  God  and 
man  but  Christ  Jesus,  iv.  442,  dec. 

Interest  outweighs  truth,  i.  44.  The  civil 
and  ecclesiastical  interests  are  not  to  be 
disjoined,  i.  61.  Interest  deposed,  i. 
36— -52.  Private  interest  the  cause  of 
contention,  iv.  240. 

Interrogative  way  of  speech,  imports  not 
onlv  a  negation,  but  a  manifest  impoe- 
sibility  ofa  thing,  i.  405. 

Intimacy  of  God  with  the  faithful,  i.  831 
—234. 

Ireland,  its  climate  impatient  of  poisonous 
animals,  and  its  church  of  poisonooa 
opinions,  i.  402. 

Irreligion,  accounted  polic;^  and  fashion- 
able, i.  140.  The  irreligious  are  not  tba 
wisest  men,  i.  220,  221,  iv.  543. 

Irreverence  in  prayer,  iv.  418,  d&c. 

Isaiah,  the  evangelist  of  the  Jewish  church, 
u.  1. 

Israelites.    See  Jews. 

Italian  cruelty  towards  Charles  I.,  ii.  313. 


Jacob,  met  and  embraced  by  Esau,  ii.  48. 
He  thought  seven  yean'  service  for 
Rachel  but  a  few  dajrs,  ii.  267.  How 
he  marahalled  his  family,  when  he  waa 
to  meet  his  brother  Esau,  ii.  270.  His 
supplanting  his  brother,  ii.  420,  496. 
How  he  struffgled  with  God,  iii.  125. 

James  I.,  how  lie  discovered  Uie  powder- 
plot,  ii.  50. 

Jealousy  is  full  of  vexation,  iv.  362. 

Jeffrys  (Chancellor),  his  design  of  settinc 
up  an  anniversary  fesst  or  meedng  S 
Westminatar  aeholara,  ii.  279. 

3B 
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reaemblod  a  bishop,  uL  208. 

Jeroboam's  sin,  i.  53 — 72. 

Jesting,  when  ioconvenient,  iii.  242.  ' 

Jesuits,  theii  dootrine  coDceroing  the  di- 
section  of  the  inteQtion,  i.  154. 

Jewish  economy  brought  in  with  miracles, 
i.  89.  Why  the  Jews  rejected  Chria- 
tiaoiw,  I  90,  532.  Six  ports  of  the 
world  are  Jews  and  Mahometans,  i. 
192.    The  Jews*  exactness  in  their  pre- 

K rations,  i.  321.  Their  arrogance  in 
ing  Abraham's  sons,  i.  533.  How 
they  are  called  by  Christ  "his  own," 
L  528.  Their  condition,  national  and 
ecclesiastical,  at  Christ's  coming,  i.  529, 
530.  God's  complaint  against  them,  ii. 
431--435.  Their  sins,  ii.  436—438. 
The  Israelites'  dealing  towards  Gideon, 
i.  171, 172.  Their  fornication  with  the 
daughters  of  Moab,  iii.  96.  The  judg- 
ments of  God  upon  them,  ii.  115.    The 


Israelites'  spoiling   the    £g);pii 
421.    Their  ingratitude  and  ido 


le 
I,  ii. 
>latry  in 
changing  the  Deity  lor  a  gplden  calf, 
iii.  57. 

Jews,  their  idolatry,  impurity,  rebellion, 
iii.  466,  505,  507.  God's  dealings  with 
them,  iii.  505,  &c.,  iv.  447.  Provoked 
God  to  wrath,  iv.  31-^3,  446.  Their 
sinfulness,  iv.  377,  &c.  'The  cause  of 
their  undatifulness  to  God,  iv.  40— 42. 
Their  unbelief  inexcusable,  iv.  373,  &,c. 
Believed  a  transmigration  of  souls,  iii. 
472.  Why  God  withdrew  his  Spirit 
from  them,  iv.  446,  &c.  Their  deliver- 
ance out  of  Egypt  and  from  Pharaoh, 
iv.  33,  dbc.  Why  they  put  Christ  to 
death,  iv.  104. 

Joash,  king  of  Israel ;  upon  what  the  fiite 
of  his  kingdom  depenaed,.i.  125,  126. 

Job,  his  integrity  in  spite  of  calumny,  i. 
399.  Envy,  the  cause  of  his  misfor- 
tunes, ii.  449.  His  affliction  scarce  to 
be  equalled,  iii.  540.      Tended  to  his 

^  own  good,  iiL  487. 

John  (^t.),  bis  gospel's  first  chapter  full  of 
commanding  majesty,  i.  .523,  524.  The 
56th  verse  of  the  eighth  chapter  inter- 
preted away  by  a  Dutch  critic,  i.  524. 
The  text  in  1  John  v.  7,  concerning  the 
Trinity,  ii.  174. 

Jonah's  anger,  i.  353.  His  profound  sleep 
under  his  guilt,  ii.  252. 

Joseph's  strange  and  unparalleled  story, 
full  of  chances  and  little  contingencies, 
directed  to  mighty  ends,  i.  125.     His 

-  .good  conscience  under  the  charge  of 

.  ue  highest  ingratitude  and  the  lewdest 
villany,  i.  399.     His  being  supported 

•  under  temptation,  iii.  26,  27,  46. 

Joy,    See  Passions. 

Judah<  the  crown  of  Judah  translated  into 
the  line  of  Nathan,  i.  514. 

Judas  swallowing  the  eop,  i.  210.  A  thief 
and  a  hirahng*  ii.  147,  237.  He  was 
templed,  and  fell  beyond  recovery,  iii. 
39.    His  critical  hour,  iii.  74. 

Judge,  in  Matt.  v.  26»  explained,  iii.  319. 


Jodgmmtr  Chmt  and  his  tratha  an  dmied 
by  an  erroneous,  heretical  judipnent,  i. 

•  39.  Reason's  judgment  overruled  by 
immoderate  passion,  i.  353.  Error  in 
the  judgment  caused  by  ill-dispoesd 
affections,  ii.  192—228.  The  wisdom 
of  man  is  an  incompetent  iudge  of  the 
ways  of  God,  ii.  382.  False  ways  of 
men's  judging,  iL389-;*399.  Judgmenia 
of  God,  iimicted  bv  hjm  upon  men,  are 
of  several  sorts,  and  intended  for  several 
and  very  different  ends,  ii.  214.  Oar 
own  judgment  ought  not  to  be  loo  perti- 
nadouslv  adhered  to,  iv.  305.  Can  be 
passed  by  no  roan  upon  his  own  final 
estate,  iv.  15.  See  Presumption,  Sc- 
curitjr.  Will  be  executed  by  God  for 
the  sins  of  men,  iii.  298,  Slc  See  De- 
struction, God.  Of  Goid  is  irrevocable 
and  irreversible,  iii.  327 — ^330.  Parti- 
cular or  personal,  iv.  6.  When  unjustly 
charged,  iii.  475—477,  487.  Why  un- 
justly charged  in  regard  to  God,  iiL  477 
— 480.  Should  draw  men  to  repentance, 
iii.  275,  276,  iv.  148,  &c.  How  to  be 
most  effectually  averted,  iv.  153,  Suc^ 
336.  The  end  of  God's  judgments,  iv. 
158.  What  use  to  be  made  of  them, 
iv.  174.  General  judgments,  whv  in- 
flicted for  particular  sins,  iv.  154.  Judg- 
ment after  this  life,  its  certainty,  iv. 
526 — ^550.  Agreeable  to  the  nature  of 
God  and  of  the  soul,  iv.  529,  530.  Ne- 
cessary, iv.  530-— 532.  Description  of 
it,  iv.  539—542.  What  kind  of  f 
have  reason  to  fear  it,  iv.  543 — 550. 

Jurisdiction,  ecclesiastical,  its  origin,  iiL 
206.    Settled  by  law,  tb.    See  Church. 

Jus  naiuraU  antecedent  to  all  jus  ptuiti" 
vum,  either  human  or  divine,  i.  340. 

Justice ;  gratitude,  a  part  or  species  of  jua- 
tice,  i.  174.  The  nature  and  office  of 
justice,  t6.  God's  justice  a  reason  of 
the  impossibility  of  Christ's  detention 
under  a  state  of  death,  ii.  25, 26.  .  Di- 
visions of  justice  into  commutative  and 
distributive,  i.  405.  Justice  pictured 
blind,  ii.  131.  Justice  miscalled  cruelty, 
iii.  13.  Divine  justice  is  essential  to 
God's  nature,  iii.  482,  iv.  133.  &c.,  229, 
&c.  Could  not  be  satisfied  by  anjr 
thing  created,  iii.  495.  Is  not  to  be 
escaped,  iii.  179,  285.  Its  method  of 
proceeding,  iii.  179,  iv.  257,  360. 

Justification,  ascribed  to  faith  alone,  i. 
463.  Self-justiciaries,  their  arrogant  as« 
sertion,  ih.  Justification  of  a  sinner, 
iii.  219.  Should  be  our  chief  aim,  iii. 
218,  &.C. 

Juvenal,  speaking  of  a  future  state,  ii.  170. 

Juxon's  advice  to  Charles  I.,  iL  396, 

K 

KiNDjfissES,   why   called   obligadons,  i. 

175.    Kindness  of  God,  iv.  227.    See 

Goodness,  Mercy. 
Kingdoms  are  at  the  disposal  of  God,  ii. 
1     53,  54.    Kingdom  of  heaven,  what  it.ia, 


nrou. 
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ii.M,iT.  116,473.  K«wdomof  Ckritt, 
what^  lii  503,  iv.  394. 

Kiogs,  seldom  abowiog  themselves,  to 
keep  their  subjects  in  awe,  i.  497.  Pro- 
Tidence  pecuharly  concerned  in  their 
salvation  and  deliverance,  ii.  47.  Kings 
not  to  be  resisted  by  force.  See  Force, 
Psssive  Obedience,  War.  King-killers, 
their  judgments  from  God,  iv.  369,  Slc. 

Knave,  passes  for  a  name  of  credit,  i.  137. 
The  folly  of  trusting  a  knave,  i.  199. 
Knaves  pretending,  and  fools  believing, 
serve  the  devil's  interest,  ii.  347. 

Knowledge  of  the  truth  concealed  and  not 
owned  by  the  heathen  philosophers,  i. 
310.  The  knowledge  ot  angels,  i.  502. 
Knowledge  of  languages,  a  crime  amonff 
the  sectaries,  ii.  44.  Knowledge  and 
learning  not  opposite  to  grace,  ii.  45. 
The  generaUty  of  knowledge  required 
in  a  clergyman,  ii.  72.  The  divine  love 
of  knowledge,  ii.  268.  Knowledge  of 
God,  iii.  294,  306,  iv.  134—138.  How 
nroved,  iii.  299—301,  iv.  136,  138,  &c. 
Its  excellency,  iv.  138 — 143.  Proper- 
ties, iv.  138,  o&c.  Certaintv,  ti6.  Inde- 
pendency, iv.  139,  d&c.  Universality, 
IV.  139,  OLc.  Of  our  thoughts,  iv.  142, 
&c.  What  influence  it  ought  to  have 
over  us,  iv.  143 — 146.  Human  know- 
ledge, its  nature,  iv.  109,  &c.  By  whom 
to  Be  ittdged,  iv.  107.    Why  so  much 

f  raised,  tb.  In  itself  is  vain,  iv.  109. 
n  matters  of  salvation  is  necessary,  iv. 
108,  109.  Is  always  attended  with  sor- 
row, iv.  109;— 117.  Is  the  instrument 
of  affliction,  iv.  109,  of  melancholy,  i5., 
end  vexation  of  spirit,  iv.  110.  Whether 
it  can  be  true,  or  relied  upon,  ib.,  d&c. 
Cannot  be  assured,  t6.  Cannot  ad- 
vance the  real  concerns  of  human  hap- 
piness, iv.  Ill,  112,  332,  &c.  Is  hard 
and  laborious  to  be  acquired,  iv.  112 — 
114.  Is  never  contented,  iv.  114.  Its 
effects  and  consequences  produce  sor- 
row, iv.  114 — 117.  Is  the  cause  of  dis- 
putes, iv.  116,  &c.  Opposeih  new  dis- 
coveries, A.  Can  only  find  comfort 
when  it  seeks  God,  iv.  117.  Angelical 
knowledge,  its  extent,  iv.  433 — 437. 
See  Divinity,  Learning. 


Labour  makes  many  things  pass  for  im- 
possible, i.  161.  Labour  is  necessary 
to  all  men,  iii.  192.    See  Industry. 

Lselius,  uncle  to  Socinus,  his  posthumous 
papers,  i.  523. 

Luso,  its. inhabitants  ruined  by  their  sloth, 
iii.  118. 

Language,  injurious,  is  a  breach  of  Chris* 
tiau  peace,  iv.  244,  &c.  See  Expres- 
mons,  outward,  Revile  not  again. 

Laws  obligatory  to  gratitude :  of  natnre, 
i.  174 ;  of  God  revealed  in  his  woid,  i. 
176  (  of  men,  ib. ;  of  the  Romans,  A, 
The  law  of  Moses,  a  true  and  perfect 
tnuisciipt  of  the  moni  law,  i.  441. 


Moflss'  law  |irooeed«l  only  upon  tem- 
poral rewards  and  punishmema,  L  443. 
what  is  the  obliging  power  of  the  law 
to  be  measured  by,  ib.  Statute«law, 
'  the  product  of  the  king's  will,  ii.  SSH. 
The  nature  and  obteation  of  laws, 
penalties,  and  xewanls,  ii.  487 — 489. 
Law  of  God  is  indispensable,  iii.  226, 
&c.  Exceptions  thereto,  A.  Moral 
law  obligatory,  iii.  320,  Slc  Law  of 
the  lanoT  a  laborious  study,  iv.  113. 
Whether  it  be  lawful  to  go  to  law,  iv. 
282,  &c.  Is  necessary,  iv.  287—889. 
Under  what  restrictions,  iv.  289—291. 
Upon  what  grounds  it  proceeds,  iv.  287, 
duC.  Arguments  against  going  to  law, 
iv.  282—^287.  "Not  under  bw,  but 
under  grace,"  explained,  iii.  220,  d&e. 

Lazarus's  poverty  did  not  unqualify  him 
for  Abraham's  bosom,  ii.  215.  His 
resurrection  more  credihle,  and  why, 
u.  353. 

Learning  restored,  by  whom,  iL  331.  A 
backward  learner  reoompenseth  sure  for 
sudden,  i.  77.  Human  learning  neces- 
sary in  the  ministerial  function,  iii.  186. 
In  what  other  callings  necessary,  iv. 
113,  &c.  By  whom  most  commended, 
iv.  107.    See  Knowledse,  human. 

Lead,  a  metal  which  bends  to  every  thing, 
i.  403. 

Length,  seldom  an  exoellency  in  sermons, 
ii.  64. 

Lent,  its  instruction  and  use,  iv.  47.  Men- 
tioned by  the  council  of  Nice,  and  many 
of  the  ancient  fathers,  iv.  47,  48. 

Levi's  tribe  had  neither  place  nor  portion 
together,  like  the  rest,  i.  58.  The  Le- 
vite  and  his  concubine  the  occasion  of  a 
bloody  civU  war,  i.  126,  u.  303.  What 
was  tne  Levites'  ministry  and  prepara- 
tion, ii.  87. 

Leviathan's  atheistical  doctrine,  i.  141.  Its 
infamous  author,  L  338. 

Libels  against  the  church  of  Ene[land  in 
the  time  of  the  grand  rebellion,  iii.  207. 

Libertines,  iii.  199,  &e.,  iv.  339. 

Liberty  of  conscience,  a  word  much  abused, 
i.  50.  Liberty  and  property,  two  link* 
ling  words  of  the  republican  cant,  ii. 
283,  531.    How  it  is  abused,  ii.  531 ,  532. 

Life  hanffs  upon  a  very  slender  thread,  L 
130.  What  is  meant  by  it,  when  Chnst 
saith  that  it  consisteth  not  in  abundanoSy 
ii.  248,  229—263.  Change  of  life,  or 
repentance,  L  8.  Change  of  life  will 
change  the  judgment,  i.  102.  Laying 
down  life  for  the  brethren,  i.  443.  Lira 
is  short,  iii.  196,  321,  Slc.  Long  enough 
for  the  purposes  and  ends  of  our  crea- 
tion, iii.  196,  &c  Limited  by  God's 
decree,  iii.  197.  Is  the  only  time  to 
make  our  peace  with  Grod,  iii.  321,  &c. 
Is  uncertam,  iii.  325—327.  All  its  se- 
cret passages  are  known  to  God,  iii.  296. 
May  be  defended  by  force  of  arms,  iv. 
274,  Slc.  Its  loss  is  irreparable,  iv.  365. 
Good  life,  what,  iii.  339,  iv.  83.  la 
necessary    to    salvation^   iv.   80*   4&c 


IMDBK. 


life,  lu  foontain,  in.  357,  356, 
iV.  193*  Eternal  life,  how  to  be  ob- 
tained,  iii.  415.  See  Religion,  Wor- 
ahip. 

Jiight  of  reason,  what  it  is,  i.  374.  Light 
within  tts,  how  it  becomea  darkness,  i. 
422—439.  Natural  light  joins  with 
revelation  oonoerning  a  future  state, 
iii.  403 — 406.  Special,  iv.  454,  ite. 
Notional,  iv.  453.  Universal,  why 
called  the  light  of  nature  and  of  the 
Spirit,  iv.  452,  &c.  Light  of  the  Spirit. 
See  Illumination. 

Lip-devotion  is  of  no  signification,  iv.  325. 
See  Form  of  GodUneas. 

Little;  more  little  men  in  the  church  to 
spare,  than  little  thinffs,  i.  204. 

Liturgy,  the  reason  of  naving  our  liturgy 
contmued,  i.  205.  Its  excellency,  i. 
269,  270.  The  greatest  treasury  of 
rational  devotion  in  the  Christian  world, 
i.  272. 

Live  peaceably,  Rom.  xii.  18,  explained, 
iv.  252,  253.  When  impossible,  iv.  238 
*— 240.  What  duty  is  here  commanded, 
iv.  240—245.  Means  to  perform  it,  iv. 
292—306.  Motives  to  enforce  it,  iv. 
307—309. 

Longinus's  observation  upon  Moses,  i.  257. 

Loquacity,  no  fit  ingredient  for  prayer,  i. 
259. 

Lot'a  deliverance,  iii.  20. 

Love,  what  it  is,  and  how  it  acted  in  the 
state  of  innocence,  i.  28,  29.  Love  of 
enemies,  i.  440—457.  Love  of  kindred, 
small ;  of  countrymen  and  neighbours, 
lesa,  i.  531.  Love  and  reason,  the  soul's 
two  wings,  ii.  274.  What  is  the  in- 
fsUible  test  of  love,  ii.  271.  Love  of 
God  towards  man,  why,  iii.  336—389. 
Man's  love  to  Christ,  what  it  is,  iv.  3% 
^-404.  Reasons  and  motives  to  induce 
us  thereunto,  iv.  404,  dLC.  How  it  may 
be  known  to  be  in  us,  iv.  409—412. 
Love  of  glory.  See  Glory.  Love  of 
sin  ia  constant  and  habitual  in  the  un- 
reeenerate,  iv.  475,  &c. 

Lowliness  of  spirit.    See  Poverty  of  spirit. 

Loyalty  to  the  king  and  conformit)r  to  the 
church,  Crimea  unpardonable  with  the 
faction,  i.  163. 

Loyola  (Ignatius),  his  sect  composed  of  the 
best  wits  and  ablest  heads,  ii.  332. 

Lucius  Sylls,  iii.  335. 

LttCttllus,  great  in  the  field  and  in  the 
academy,  yet  by  luxury  survived  the 
use  of  his  reason,  ii.  204. 

Ludlow's  memoirs,  the  republicans'  new 
gospel,  ii.  45. 

Lust,  how  it  darkens  man's  conscience, 
i.  433.  Lusts,  what  are  ao,  iii.  372. 
How  the  cause  of  sin,  iii.  380—387. 
See  Flesh. 

Lather,  wisely  and  ridiculously  abused  by 
the  papists,  ii.  325,  326.  The  story  of 
his  being  tempted  to  make  away  with 
himaelf,  iii.  76. 

Luxury  grows  by  prosperity,  ii.  96. 
Luxury,  iii.  441. 


Lying;   the  extent,  nature,  eflecta,  and 

funishments  of  that  sin,  i   187-HXI3. 
[ow  the  mind  of  man  can  believe  a  lia, 
n.  194. 
"  Lying  down,"  in  Psalm  cxxxix.  3,  ex- 
plained, iii.  295. 

M 

MACEDONrns's  hereay,  ii.  41.  A  ahoot  of 
the  old  Arian  stock,  ii.  328. 

Machiavel.  iii.  465.  His  observations  upon 
the  reason  of  the  weakness  of  Italy,  L 
61.  Upon  a  people's  general  deprava- 
tion, ii.  113,  286. 

Meoenas's  advice  to  Augustus  Csesar,  L  62. 

Maffi,  or  wise  men,  who  they  were,  iv. 
383,  &c.  Their  quality,  iv.  384,  dtc 
Their  country,  iv.  385.  The  time  of 
their  coming  to  Jerusalem,  iv.  366,  dec 
By  what  kind  of  a  star  they  were 
guided,  iv.  387,  dLC.  How  they  could 
collect  the  birth  of  the  Messiah  from 
the  sight  of  that  star,  iv.  388,  dtc. 

Magistrates;  whence  proceeds  the  awe 
they  have  upon  the  people,  iii.  24. 

Mahomet  joins  the  impostor  to  the  tyruit, 
i.  53,  iii.  185.  Mahometan  reliekm, 
made  up  of  many,  partakes  much  m  the 
Jewish,  ii.  182.  A  Mahometan  Chria- 
tian,  i.  403. 

Malice  and  envy  of  the  world,  ii.  257, 451. 
Malice,  its  effect,  iii.  479,  480.  Against 
God,  whence  it  proceeds,  iii.  491,  olc. 

Malignity  of  aome  natures  and  dispofd- 
tions,  i.  282.  The  peculiar  malignity 
of  every  vice,  ii.  203. 

Mamertinea,  their  scandalous  case,  ii.  389. 

Man,  the  sum  of  the  whole  creation,  i.  22. 
His  irreparable  loss  in  Adam,  i.  32.  An 
insolent  end  impotent  creature,  I  404. 
Poor  and  proud,  i.  417.  Hb  indispen* 
sable  obligation  to  pay  homage  to  God, 
i.  409.  His  great  want  and  weakness, 
ii.  264.  Naturally  affecta  society  and 
converse,  ii.  268.  He  is  naturally  prone 
to  credulity  and  superstition  in  matters 
of  belief,  and  to  an  opinion  of  merit  in 
matters  of  practice,  ii.  330.  His  natural 
state,  or  after  his  fall,  iii.  287,  355 — 357, 
iv.  345,  445.  452.  His  condition  before 
the  flood,  iv.  444,  dec  Is  naturally  at 
enmity  with  God,  iv.  445,  dec.  Con- 
sidered as  a  member  of  a  body  politic 
iii.  190.  And  in  a  spiritosl  and  temporal 
capacity,  iii.  191.  Cannot  repent  in  the 
grave,  iii.  196,  &c.  How  supported  by 
Providence,  iii.  365.  His  obligations  to 
God,  as  his  Creator,  iii.  367 — ^369.  Is 
unable  to  make  any  satisfaction  to  God, 
iii.  324,  dec. 

Manifestation  of  the  Son  of  God,  how,  iv. 
371,  dLC.    Why,  iv.  373.    Waa  to  re- 
move and  conquer  delusion,  iv.  374; 
sin,  iv.  376 ;  death,  iv.  376. 
<  Mariana,  a  patron  of  resistance,  ii.  320. 
I  Marcionites,  iii.  464. 
'  Marius  (C),  his  great  saying,  iii.  5. 
^  Mary  (Qbm»),  nlae  to  ner  piroiiiiae,  L  198. 
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Ifftrtyrdonit  the  badge  of  primitive  Chris- 
tianity, and  what  it  is,  i.  45.  It  is  allow- 
able  to  flee  from  it,  i.  46.  In  many 
cases  it  is  a  duty,  i.  162.  The  noble 
army  of  martyrs,  iii.  87. 

Massaniello,  a  poor  fisherman,  i.  128. 

Maxims,  rules  of  discourse,  and  the  basis 
of  all  philosophy,  i.  24. 

Means ;  the  foolishness  of  pitching  upon 
means  unsuitable  to  one's  end,  i.  146. 

Mediation  of  Christ,  considered  in  reeard 
to  God,  iv.  423—425.  In  regard  to 
men,  iv.  426-^28.  Why  only  to  be 
performed  by  Christ,  iv.  429 — 431. 

Meditation  closes  the  preparatory  work  of 
the  pious  communicant,  i.  333. 

Meiosis ;  a  figure,  what  it  is,  ii.  235. 

Melancholy  persons.    See  Spirit  wounded. 

Melancthon,  a  restorer  of  polite  learning, 
ii.331. 

Memory,  nothing  more  fickle  and  slippery, 
L  131.  It  is  twofold,  ii.  70.  Its  parts, 
I  131.  • 

Men-pleasers,  iii.  458. 

Mephibosheth,  slandered  by  Ztba,  ii.  450. 

Mercy ;  a  reserve  of  mercy,  for  the  most 
part,  wrapped  up  in  every  curse,  i.  39. 
In  divine  mercy  we  must  distinguish 
between  the  first  impulsive  cause  of  the 
act,  and  the  proper  qualification  of  the 
object,  iii.  35.  Mercy  of  God  over  all 
his  works,  iii.  361 — 371.  Manifested  in 
two  respects,  iii.  361,  494^96,  iv.  133, 
&c.  Abused,  the  danger,  iii.  180,  285, 
504.  Is  pleasant  to  the  soul,  iii.  548. 
To  whom  extended,  iv.  184,  &c.,  227. 
How  to  be  valued,  iii.  547.  Should 
deter  us  from  sin,  tb.  Vindicated,  iv. 
464,  &c. 

Merit,  is  a  mere  nothing,  i.  134,  iv.  171, 
432.  It  is  impossible  for  man  to  merit 
of  God,  i.  404—421.  The  popish  dis- 
tinction of  merit,  i.  414.  The  Romish 
casuists'  giving  men  a  share  in  the 
saints'  merits,  i.  367. 

Messiah,  was  to  descend  naturally  from 
Solomon,  i.  514.  Expected  as  a  tem- 
poral prince,  i.  532.  The  opinions  of 
divers  about  the  Messiah,  ii.  1,  2. 

Metempsychosis  taught  by  Pythagoras,  ii. 
155,  iii.  472. 

Metius  Suffetius's  treachery,  ii.  51. 

Micah's  complaint,  ii.  270. 

Milton,  the  blind  adder,  ii.  315,  316. 

Mind,  the  excellency  of  the  mind  of  man, 
i.  9,  iv.  180.  It  cannot  with  the  same 
force  attend  two  several  objects  at  the 
same  time,  i.  265.  Presence  of  mind, 
ii.  52.  The  activity  and  method  of  the 
mind's  acting,  ii.  265,  266. 

Ministers ;  the  nature  and  extent  of  their 
office,  their  commission  and  instruction, 
i.  36.  In  what  cases  they  are  not  to  se- 
cure themselves  from  persecution,  i.  47. 
Their  dbcouragement  in  the  courts  of 
the  law,  i.  51.  They  are  very  service- 
able to  the  civil  magistrate,  i.  61.  Their 
office  consistent  with  temporal  privileges 
and  advantages,  i.  63.    No  illiterate  par- 
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son  to  be  admitted  to  that  function,  L  66. 
The  embasing  of  them  tends  to  the  de- 
struction of  religion,  i.  68.  They  are 
not  to  be  brow-beaten  by  the  ma^strate 
in  the  management  of  their  mmistry, 
i.  80.  Deference  and  submission  due  to 
them,  L  502,  503.  The  usual  grounds 
of  the  contempt  cast  upon  them,  i.  84. 
The  qualifications  required  in  a  minister, 
ii.  69— -80.  The  general  discouragement 
of  ministers  from  reflecting  upon  the 
late  villanous  times,  ii.  533.  Christian 
ministry  generally  exposed  to  scorn  and 
persecution,  ii.  461.  Ministry  of  God's 
word.    See  Commission. 

Miracles,  what  they  are,  and  what  is  their 
force,  i.  93,  ii.  363.  Papists  pretend  to 
the  gift  of  miracles,  ii.  34,  35,  210.  A 
miracle  in  a  large  and  general  sente, 
and  in  a  restrained  and  proper  one,  ii. 
209,  210.  Miracles  are  the  work  of 
God,  iv.  30,  &c.  Why  used  bv  Moses, 
iii.  184,  iv.  30.  Wrought  by  Christ,  and 
why,  iii.  184,  408.  Bjr  his  disciples,  iiL 
527,  &c.  Continued  in  the  church  on 
extraordinary  occasions,  iv.  30.  Pre- 
tended to  by  great  impostors  in  religion, 
iii.  185.  Are  difficult  to  be  known  to  be 
really  the  work  of  God,  iv.  103—105. 
Are  not  a  sufficient  proof  that  Christ 
was  the  Messiah,  iv.  101,  102,  104. 
Why  God  enabled  his  servants  to  work 
them,  iv.  30,  &.c.  Are  all  inferior  to 
the  resurrection  of  Christ,  iv.  101,  &c. 

Misapprehension  of  God  and  his  attributes, 
dangerous,  iv.  183,  &c.    See  Hypocrite. 

Misery  inflicted  by  man,  not  to  be  feared, 
iii.  446—452.  Eternal,  what,  iii.  415, 
453,  Slc.  How  to  be  avoided,  iii.  415. 
Of  an  unrepenting  sinner  inevitable,  iii. 
328,  &c.    See  Destruction. 

Misrepresentation  of  words  a  fatal  impoa-^ 
ture,  i.  334—350,  ii.  500—536,  iii.  1—15. 

Mission  of  Christ,  its  divinity,  iii.  465,  &e. 

Mistake  of  a  letter's  superscription  eflected 
the  preservation  of  a  kingdom,  ii.  52. 

Misunderstanding  of  sin  one  cause  of  a 
hypocrite's  hope.  iv.  185,  &c. 

Moderation,  a  word  by  which  the  betray- 
ing of  the  church-constitutions  is  called, 
ii.  512—516. 

Modesty,  discovered  best  by  fewness  of 
words,  i.  259.  Few  examples  of  merit 
and  modesty  in  conjunction,  i.  401. 

Monarchy,  the  excellency  of  that  govern- 
ment, h.  57, 58.  The  reproach  of^Iaverv 
uniuatly  cast  upon  England's  monarchi- 
cal government,  ii.  532. 

Monk ;  the  strange  temptations  of  a  cer- 
tain monk,  iii.  103. 

Moon ;  spots  in  the  moon,  i.  518. 

Morality  of  an  action,  what  it  is  founded 
in,  i  156.  Morality,  its  principal  duties, 
iv.  51.  Are  the  general  duties  for  which 
a  man  will  be  judged  at  the  last  day,  iiL 
217,  220. 

More  (Sir  Thomas),  his  defence  of  Eras- 
mus against  Dorpius,  ii.  333. 

Mortification  of  the  fleah  ia  dUBonlt,  it. 
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349,  846.  AdTaotageooB,  \v.  9},  57. 
Jm  erroneously  taoght  by  the  church  of 
Rome,  iv.  56,  &c.  Of  sin,  what,  iv. 
123,  ^c.  Necessary  in  believers,  ib. 
Its  severe  duties,  iii.  154. 

Moses,  taken  up  by  Pharaoh's  daughter, 
a  mere  accident,  i.  126.  The  heieht 
and  grandeur  of  his  style,  i.  257.  What 
he  assigns  as  the  proper  qualification  of 
a  judge,  i.  435.  He  was  the  more  reve- 
renced for  wearing  a  veil,  i.  496.  He 
had  a  respect  to  the  recompense  of  the 
reward,  ii.  134.  He  enforced  his  law  by 
rewards  most  suitable  to  sense,  il  138. 
Preserved  innocent  and  untouched  in 
Pharaoh's  court,  iii.  ^7,  47.  How  he 
prevailed  with  God  by  prayer,  iii.  125. 
The  severity  of  his  law,  l  109.  Ob- 
servation ot  Mosaic  rites,  an  occasion 
of  dispute  between  the  Jewish  and  gen- 
tile converts,  ii.  476,  iv.  507. 

Mother,  in  Matt.  z.  37,  explained,  iv.  395. 

Motion ;  a  maxim  in  philosophy,  concern- 
ing motion,  i.  353. 

Motive,  more  desirable  than  the  action  it- 
self, il  135. 

Murder  {  self-murder  accounted  a  good 
and  virtuous  action,  both  by  the  Ure- 
cians  and  Romans,  i.  337. 

Murmurings  against  God  unreasonable, 
iu.  275,  276,  523,  iv.  227.  Must  be  sup- 
pressed, iv.  212,  &.C. 

Mysteries  of  religion,  much  disputed,  i.  39. 
Mysteries  of  the  Egyptians  kept  secret, 
i.  497.  Mysteries  of  Christianity  hidden 
from  the  wise  and  prudent,  i.  500.  Ridi- 
culed, blasphemea,  and  new-modelled, 
i.  506.  Mystery  of  God,  and  of  the 
Father,  and  of  Christ,  ii.  174—191. 

N 

Naboth*s  vineyard,  ii.  257. 

Nadab.    See  Abihu. 

Names;  honourable  names  and  appella- 
tions given  to  the  worst  of  men  and 
actions,  i.  295.  Good  name,  bow  es- 
teemed amongst  men,  ill  423. 

Nathaniel's  character,  i.  198. 

Nature;  what  is  good-nature  and  ill-na- 
ture, i.  179,  180.  The  characters  of 
good-nature  and  ill-nature  misplaced, 
ui.  8,  10.  Human  nature,  its  averseness 
to  all  acts  of  virtue,  especially  those  of 
a  higher  strain,  ii.  400.  Its  weakness 
since  the  fall  repaired  by  the  gospel,  ii. 
400,  401.  State  of  nature,  i.  5.  Na- 
ture's two  great  helps,  art  and  industry, 
i.  347.  Two  natures  united  into  one 
person,  and  one  nature  diffused  into  a 
triple  personality,  i.  491.  Nature  alone 
is  weak,  iii.  511,  &c.  Nature  of  God 
ia  incomprehensible,  iv.  133,  &c. 

Nebuchadnezzar's  sacrilege  punisled,  i. 
109.  God  gave  him  majesty,  ii.  56. 
His  pride,  u.  95.  Nebuchadnezzar, 
God's  woe  or  curse  against  him,  iv. 
356. 

Neooaaity,  twofold,  iL  25. 


Naro'a  poomaaa  <tf  ^int,  1 365.  Wm  cl»» 
racter,  il  369. 

New-birth,  new  man,  i.  323. 

Nicanor's  intended  sacrilege  puoiabed,  i 
110. 

Nicodemua  discoursing  with  oar  Saviour, 
I  494. 

Nicolaitana,  iv.  63.  65. 

Nicolas  (Henry),  the  father  of  the  Famil* 
ists,  ii.  339. 

Night,  in  scripture,  explained,  iii.  190. 

Noah,  delivered  out  ot  temptation,  iii.  20. 

Nonconformists,  stiff  and  obstinate,  un- 
willing to  submit  to  the  orders  of  the 
church,  i.  390.  Their  objections  against 
our  ceremonies,  ii.  479— ^B3,  iv.  510— 
515. 

Notable  man ;  what  that  word  commonlf 
signifies,  I  84. 

Novelty,  the  parent  of  pleasure,  I  II. 
Christianity,  an  entire  novelty  to  the 
highest  discoveries  of  mere  nature,  A, 
See  Knowledge,  human. 

No«£  dt6iot  of  Plato  and  Aristotle:  and 
what  a  paradox  they  owned  about  it,  i. 
3.06. 

Numa  Pompilius,  iii.  185. 

o 

Oath;  a  new  oath  preparing  tor  the 
clergy,  in  order  either  to  nave  their 
livings,  or  to  damn  their  souls,  I  292. 
Oath,  of  God,  what,  iv.  1. 

Obedience  to  God's  will  rewarded  witb  a 
further  discovery  of  it,  i.  98.  The  obe- 
dience of  the  whole  man  required  by 
God's  law,  i.  156.  It  is  excited  not 
properly  by  a  persuasion  of  merit,  but 
by  an  assurance  of  a  reward,  i.  420. 
Obedience  due  to  a  spiritual  guide,  I 
505.  No  obedience  comparable  to  that 
of  the  understanding,  ii.  190.  Obedi- 
ence and  subjection  to  the  government, 
to  be  preached  by  ever^  minister  four 
times  a  year  at  least,  h.  296.  Obedi- 
ence suspended  by  some  upon  a  condi- 
tion, ii.  310,  iv.  497.  Precepts  of  obedi- 
ence in  the  13th  of  Romans,  il  368. 
The  doctrine  of  passive  obedience  prac- 
tised by  the  primitive  heroes  ot  the 
Christian  church,  I  162.  Passive  obe* 
dience,  iv.  359,  360.  See  Grotius,  Pa- 
neus.  Passive.  Active  and  passive 
obedience  include  the  whole  duty  of  a 
Christian,  iii.  417. 

Obscurity,  the  foundation  of  all  inquirr, 
ii.  499. 

Obstinacy  aeainst  God's  judgments,  its 
danger  andfollv,  iii,  275,  276. 

Octavius.    See  Cesar. 

Offences  against  God  and  man,  their  dif- 
ference, lil  396,  &c. 

Office  of  Christ.  See  Christ,  Mediation, 
Intercessor,  Mission. 

Officer,  in  Matt.  v.  26,  explained,  iii.  319. 

Old  age,  unable  to  stancf  out  against  all 
ill  practice,  i.  299. 

Omnipresence  of  God,  iii.  300. 
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OmiMCwac*  pf  Qod«  in.  300,  It.  134—138, 

143—146; 
OpinioD,  probable,  vbayt  it  k,  iy.  179. 

See  Judgment. 
Oppreavione  of  men,  atroo^  temptaiioDs  to 

mn,  ui.  95,  96.    Oppresooo  is  criaua^, 

iv.  241,  &c. 
prdinances  of  the  gospel,  their  efficacy, 

iv.  3. 
Origen^a  opinion  about  the  aofferings  of 

the  damned,  i.  210.     His  opinion  of 

Chriat'a  body  considered,  iii.  176. 
Ottoman   the  civiliaa'a   Vindieia  conlra 

Tyranno*^  IL  318. 
*OpwBiirr«s  explained,  iy.  94,  &,c 
Owen  (John),  Dean  of  Christ  Church,  his 

preaching  for  the  suppressing  of  Wesi- 

Biinsier  school,  ii.  300.    Dr.  0.  knew 

himself  to  have  the  Spirit  of  God,  ii.  409. 


Paoajvism,  christened  into  a  new  form  and 
name,  ii.  329. 

Palavicini  (cardinal),  his  gospel,  i.  419. 

Palestine,  the  scene  of  our  Saviour's  life 
and  actions,  i.  528. 

Parable  of  a  maniage,  i.  318.  Of  the  ten 
yirgins,  L  325.  A  parable  contains  two 
parts,  iii.  320.  How  it  is  to  be  ap- 
plied,  «6. 

Paradoxes,  seeming  to  attend  gospel  truths, 
L43. 

Paneus  (David),  a  pattern  of  resistance,  ii. 
318.  His  doctrine  concerning  the  re- 
sistance of  a  lawful  prince,  iv.  261,  d&c. 
Answered,  iv.  261 — ^264. 

Pardons  and  indulgences,  i.  367.  Pardon 
must  be  accompanied  with  oblivion,  iii. 
244. 

Parents,  their  duty  towards  their  children, 
ii.  287—289. 

Parisian  massacre,  i.  194. 

Ebvpiiffia,  what  that  word  sonifies,  i.  372. 

Party,  and  singularity,  a  uilse  foundation 
to  build  upon,  i.  464.  What  is  partiality, 
i.  100.  The  odious  distinction  of  court- 
party  and  country-party,  iiL  528. 

Passions,  where  tfaev  have  their  residence ; 
what  the  stoics  thought  of  them,  i.  28. 
Ifove  and  hatred,  i.  28,  29.  Anger, 
what  it  was  in  the  state  of  innocence,  i. 
29.  Joy,  i&.  Sorrow,  a&.  Hope,  i.  30. 
Fear,  i.  30.  Passion,  the  drunkenness 
of  the  mind,  i.  354.  Passions  and  affec- 
tions matched  and  balanced  bv  one  an- 
other, il  102.    Must  be  bridled,  iy.  211. 

Passive  obedience,  iv.  260,  &,c,  367. 

Paternal  relation,  the  most  honourable,  ii. 
287. 

Path,  Psalm  exxxix.  3,  explained,  iii.  295. 

Patience  described,  iv.  205,  247,  &c.  Its 
excellency,  iv.  216.  Difficult  to  be 
attained,  iy.  217,  218.  How  to  be 
practised,  iii.  418,  &c.  See  Affliction, 
Submission  to  God*s  will. 

Paul  (St.),  his  church  delivered  from 
beasts,  i.  20.  Being  reprehended  and 
sauck  for  reviliog  me  high  priest,  ey- 


coMS  himself,  i.  64.  Saul,  his  perae- 
cuting  fit,  L  353.  His  sermon  before 
Felix,  ii.  83.  He  and  Siliss  singing  in 
the  prison,  iv  261,  What  judgment  the 
barbarians  passed  upon  him,  when  the 
viper  fastened  upon  his  hand,  ii.  389. 
His  advice  to  Timothy  and  Titus,  ii. 
535,  i.  76.  ^  He  and  Barnabas  refuse 
adoration,  iii.  27.  His  being  buffeted 
by  a  messenger  of  Satan,  iiL  86. 

Peace,  its  nature,  iv.  257,  &c.  With  all 
men  -impossible,  iv.  238,  &c.  With 
God  a  necessary  to  salvation,  iii.  193. 
Of  conscience  not  enjoyed  by  all  meUi 
iv.  159,  &c.  How  endeavoured  by  the 
hypocrite,  iv.  185. 

Peaceably.    See  Live  peaceably. 

Pedigree  of  Christ  drawn  by  two  of  the 
evangelists,  i.  51L  The  infamous  pedi- 
gree of  Socinus's  heresy,  i  523. 

Pelagiaiiism  countenanced,  L  401.  What 
it  springs  from,  and  what  it  is  resolvable 
into,  i.  417,  ii.  31.  Pelagius*s  doctrine 
about  repentance,  i.  127,  iv.  167.  Pe- 
lagians' doctrine  about  original  sin,  ii. 
285,  iv.  312.  Of  universal  grace,  iii. 
519.  Pelagianism,  how  introduced,  ii 
334. 

Penitent,  dying,  his  capacity,  iv.  81,  83, 
d&c.    May  smcerely  repent,  iv.  84,  91. 

Penruddock  s  death  caused  by  the  per- 
fidiousness  of  U.  C,  a  colonel  of  the 
army,  L  52. 

.Perdition.    See  Destruction,  and  iv.  4. 

Perfection  of  God,  how  to  be  imitated,  iv. 
145.  Perfections  or  abilities  must  not 
be  overrated,  iii.  253,  d&c. 

Persecution,  the  trial  of  a  man*s  con- 
science, ii.  271.  A  word  whereby  to 
call  the  execution  of  the  laws  in  behalf 
of  the  church,  ii.  502,  511,  512. 

Persons;  plurality  of  persons  in  the  divine 
natiure,  proved,  and.  asserted  a  great 
mystery,  ii.  176. 

Persians'  behaviour  ai  the  lake  Strymen* 
iv.  27. 

Persuasion,  peremptory,  what  it  is,  iv.  179. 

Peter  (St.),  his  remarkable  speech  to  our 
Saviour,  i.  406.  He  is  foiled  by  a  sud- 
den weak  assault,  i.  467,  469.  He  fell, 
but  roee  a^in,  iii.  38,  The  difference 
between  him  and  St.  Paul  about  the 
observance  of  the  Mosaic  rites,  ii.  476. 
Peter's  unjustifiable  zeal  in  drawing  hie 
sword  for  bis  master,  iii.  102. 

Peters  (Hugh),  his  advice  to  his  master 
upon  the  mutinying  of  the  army  about 
St.  Albans,  m.  511. 

Pharaoh's  heart  hardened  by  the  lying 
wonders  of  the  roagiciansi  ii.  210. 

Pharisee ;  the  origination  o(  that  name,  i. 
465.  Pharisees,  men  of  bus^se,  iii. 
13.    See  Scribes. 

Philistines,  worsted. by  the  captivated  ark, 
i.  109. 

Philosophers,  charged  by  St.  Paul  with 
not  glorifying  God  as  God,  i.  305.  They 
generally  held  the  soul  to  be  a  spirituaft 
unmatenei  suhstanoe,  i.  .432*     Their 
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opinion  concerning  one  nniTersal  soul 
belonging  to  the  whole  species  of  man- 
kind, ii.  205.  What  they  called  ium- 
mum  honum,  ii.  264.  Observation  on 
the  parentage  of  philosophers,  vr.  107. 
On  their  studies,  \v.  108. 

PhcBbua's  advice  to  Phaeton,  ii.  292. 

Photinus,  bishop  of  Sirmium ;  his  heresy 
of  our  Saviour's  being  a  mere  man,  i. 
526.  Photinianism,  how  introduced  into 
the  world,  ii.  334. 

Physiognomist's  description  of  Socrates 
laughed  at  by  the  Athenians,  i.  6. 

Physic,  a  laborious  study,  iv.  1 13. 

Piety.    See  Godliness. 

Pious;  the  most  pious  men  are  still  the 
most  knowing,  i.  103. 

Plato's  books  contained  admirable  things, 
i.  374.  He  knew  the  immortality  of  the 
aottl,  but  not  the  resurrection,  ii.  156. 
How  imitated  by  his  scholars,  iii.  252. 

Plea  of  conscience ;  the  force  of  it  is  to  be 
seriously  examined,  i.  387.  Such  pleas 
usually  accompanied  by  partiality  and 
hypocrisy,  i.  487. 

Pleasure ;  what  it  is,  i.  4,  5,  6.  Religion 
the  proper  pleasure  of  the  mind,  i.  9 — 18. 
Pleasures  of  speculation,  i.  9.  Of  an 
epicure,  of  an  Archimedes,  i.  9,  12. 
rleasure  taken  in  other  men's  sins,  i. 
873 — ^302.  Pleasure  greater  upon  the 
forbearance  than  in  the  commission  of 
sin,  i.  360. 

nXnp^  explained,  iii.  181, 182. 

nw9fia,  Mrft,  in  Rom.  i.  4,  explained,  iv.  245. 

Pocock  (Dr.),  his  character;  and  his  ac- 
count of  Grotios's  exposition  of  Isaiah 
liii.,  ii.  4. 

Poland ;  what  bronght  Socinianism  there, 
i.  403. 

Policy ;  its  principles,  i.  138 — 144.  What 
is  the  essence  of  a  politician,  i.  140,  ii. 
319.  His  danger,  i.  145 — 152.  Eccle- 
siastical policy,  the  best,  i.  53 — ^72. 

Pditian,  a  restorer  of  polite  learning,  ii. 
331.  But  an  atheist,  fearing  to  read  the 
Scripture,  lest  it  should  spoil  his  style, 
ii.  75. 

Pope,  the  silly  pretence  of  burning  the 
pope,  ii.  281. 

Popery,  when  it  began,  ii.  329.  How  its 
doctrines  grew  up,  tB.  Compared  with 
enthusiasm,  ii.  338—341.  Its  articles, 
ii.  502—507.  Popish  austerities,  i.  16. 
Papists'  absurd  practice  in  picturins 
God,  i.  31.  They  place  the  spiritual 
above  the  civil  state,  in  power  as  well 
•8  dignity,  i.  61.  Their,  and  ianatic 
treachery,  two  twins,  i.  193.  Their 
religion  an  innovation  npon  the  Chris- 
tian  church;  they  are  our  shrewdest 
and  most  designing  enemies,  i.  205. 
Their  doctrine  of  merit,  i.  419.  Their 
belief  of  monstrous  contradictions;  their 
claiming  the  gift  of  miracles,  ii.  34. 
The  grandeur  of  their  religion  owing  to 
the  prudence  of  some  of  their  popes,  iL 
58.  They  never  write  against  the  non- 
mnfonnieta,  and  why,  ii.  506. 


Possible,' in  Rom.  xii.  16,  ezphiiied,  it. 
245,  dLC. 

Postures  of  reverence  due  to  sacred  plaoee, 
i.  120. 

Poverty  often  the  mark  of  divine  mercy's 
riches,  i.  363.  It  has  made  the  most  fa- 
mous commanders,  statesmen,  and  phi- 
losophers, ii.  92.  Poverty  stepping  mto 
power,  often  intolerable,  ii.  236.  It 
renders  men  ridiculous  and  contempt, 
ible,  i.  68.  Not  always  the  lot  of  the 
righteous,  iv.  162.  Is  always  a  tempta- 
tion to  sin,  iv.  163.  Is  often  a  direct 
effect  of  vice,  and  a  judgment  of  God, 
iv.  162,  &c.  Sometimes  it  is  the  efieet 
of  knowledge  or  learning,  iv.  115.  See 
Knowledge,  human. 

Poverty  of  spirit,  its  nature,  iv.  162 — 169. 
What  it  is  not,  iv.  162,  &,c.  Has  an  in- 
ward sense  and  feeling  of  our  spiritual 
wants  and  defects,  iv.  164,  &c.  Is  not 
presumptuous  of  its  own  state,  iv.  165, 
166.  Dreads  the  justice  of  God  and  its 
own  corrupt  nature,  iv.  166.  Relies 
only  upon  God,  iv.  167.  Believes  that 
all  men  by  nature  are  subject  to  the 
curse  of  the  law,  iv.  168.  Works  out 
his  salvation  with  fear  and  trembling,  A. 
Whence  this  poverty  ariseth,  iv.  169. 
How  it  may  be  obtained,  t6.  Entitles 
its  possessor  to  the  kingdom  of  heaven, 
iv.  176. 

Powder-plot  compared  with  Charles  I.'s 
murder,  ii.  318. 

Power ;  without  it  all  government  is  pre- 
carious, i.  80.  Arbitrary  power,  slander 
cast  against  the  monarchy  of  England, 
iii.  523—526.  Power  of  God  irresist- 
ible,  iy.  223.  Can  destroy  both  the 
soul  and  body  of  man  in  hell,  iii.  445. 
Ministerial,  when  given  to  the  apostles, 
iii.  187.  "  With  power,"  in  Rom.  a.  4, 
explained,  iv.  95. 

Practice  of  obedience,  the  best  foundation 
to  build  upon,  i.  459,  460.  Practice 
divides  the  world  into  virtuous  and 
vicious,  i.  158.  How  our  obligation  to 
practice  is  enforced,  ii.  150. 

Praise  of  God,  how  to  be  performed,  iv. 
118. 

Prayer ;  what  is  reijuired  to  a  pious,  ac- 
ceptable prayer,  i.  240 — ^251,  iv.  414— 
422.  Praying  by  a  set  form,  extempore, 
by  the  spirit,  i.  251—^5.  Brevity  and 
prolixity  of  prayer,  i.  256 — ^271.  The 
excellency  of  our  common  prayer  book, 
L  269,  270.    Prayers  before  sermon,  i. 

270.  The  prayers  of  the  heathens, 
Pharisees,  and  our  nonconformists,  i. 

271.  What  the  life  and  spirit  of  prayer 
consists  in,  i.  330.  Prayer's  two  wings, 
i.  331.  A  right  confidence  towards  God 
most  eminently  exerts  itself  in  prayer,  L 
396.  No  man  ought  peremptonly  to 
pray  for  any  particular  state  of  life,  ii. 
64.  Prayer  a  great  preservative  against 
temptation,  iii.  124.  What  qualifications 
are  required  to  render  a  prayer  prevalent 
•Bd  enfoctoal,  iii.  185—127.     In  what 
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168  pnying  ftgainst  temptation  awila 
not,  in.  127 — 129.  What  it  is  to  pray 
apiritually,  according  to  the  measurea 
of  Christian  piety,  iii.  143.  Lord's 
Prayer,  a  atanaing  form  and  pattern  to 
pray  by,  iii.  109.  Prayer,  what  it  ia, 
IT.  118,  125—128,  4]  3.  Extemporary 
condemned,  \y.  420.  A  particular  duty 
in  time  of  affliction,  ir.  207,  d&c.  When 
acceptable  to  God,  It.  55.  When  not 
effectaal,  iv.  130--132,  413. 

Praying  by  the  spirit,  how  preYonted,  it. 
126-^133,  6lc.  In  ftith,  how  prevented, 
iT.  128,  &c.  With  xeal,  how  prevented, 
IT.  129. 

Preaching;  what  Caspar  Streso  said  of 
the  English  preaching,  i.  70.  Preaching 
the  least  part  of  a  (uvine,  ii.  72.  How 
preaching  works  upon  men's  minds,  ii. 
76—79.  Two  different  ways  of  preach- 
ing, which  are  to  be  rejected,  ii.  80-— 66. 
A  pulpit-preacher  reTiung  the  hierarchy 
of  the  church,  ii.  385.  Seditious  preach- 
ings and  prayings  in  the  time  of  the 
grand  rebellion,  ui.  207,  &-c. 

Precepts;  no  new  precepts  added  to  the 
moral  law  by  the  gospel,  i.  441.  Pre- 
cepts and  counsels  m  the  word  of  God, 
how  distinguished  by  papists,  iii.  401. 

Predestination,  iii.  374,  375.  See  Elec- 
tion, Reprobation,  Spirit  of  God  with- 
drawn. 

Preeminence ;  it  is  natural  almost  to  all 
men  to  desire  preeminence  in  an^  per- 
fection, but  especially  religious,  i.  465. 
Preeminence  of  former  times  unreason- 
able, iii.  313,  &c. 

Preferments  of  the  world  depend  upon 
accidents,  i.  133,  134.  Promise  of  pre- 
ferment, the  ablest  casuist  to  resolve  the 
cases  of  a  scrupulous,  oath-sick  con- 
science, ii.  150. 

Prejudice  of  education  hard  to  be  con- 
quered, i.  95.  Prejudice  disposes  the 
understanding  to  error,  ii.  202. 

Preparation  required  for  the  worthjr  par- 
ticipation of  the  Lord's  Supper,  i.  318 
—333. 

Presbyterian  Action' a  postdated  loyalty,  ii. 
304. 

Presbytery,  iii.  201.    See  Episcopacy. 

Presence  of  mind  arguea  a  head  and  a 
heart  made  for  great  thinss,  ii.  52. 

Presumption  is  man's  usual  sin  in  a  pros- 
perous estate,  i.  134.  The  extravaffant 
preramption  of  such  as  pretend  to  clear 
up  all  mysteries  in  religion,  i.  504,  iii. 
389.  Danger,  iii.  283—285.  Ongin, 
iii.  393—396.  Object,  iii.  287,  286. 
Presumptuous  sins,  what,  iiu  264 — 268, 
284.  The  most  notable  presumptuous 
sins,  iii.  273-282.  The  danger  of  fall- 
ing into  them,  iii.  288,  289.  Their  bad 
oonseauences,  iii.  289-^-293.  Are  most 
difEcuIt  to  be  cured,  iii.  290,  &e.  Most 
hateful  to  God,  iii.  291,  d&c. 

Pretence  of  religion,  nothing  so  absurd 
but  may  under  it  be  obtruded  upon  the 
Tulgar,  i.  55.    The  absurdity  and  im- 


piety of  mott  psetencM  to  eonedeDce,  L 
386—392. 

Prevailing  explained,  ii  210,  &c. 

Prevention  ot  sin  an  invaluable  mercy,  L 
351—364,  ii.  121,  iii.  22. 

Pride,  a  constant  attendant  of  ingratitude, 
i.  180.  Pride  and  indigence  usually 
concur  in  beggars,  i.  406.  A  principle 
of  pride  working  in  the  heart  of  men 
ever  since  our  fust  parents'  fall,  i.  417. 
Pride  the  devil's  sin,  his  ruin  and  hia 
stratagem,  i.  437.  It  receives  improve- 
ment  t>y  prosperity,  ii.  96.  It  is  a  vice 
which  puts  forth  betimes,  ii.  291.  It  is 
hard  to  be  subdued,  iii.  194.  See  Pre- 
sumption, Hypocrite,  Sin,  Angels. 

Priest ;  what  is  meant  by  the  consecration 
of  priests,  i.  56.  The  government  and 
the  priesthood  united  in  tne  same  person, 
i.  58.  In  the  Old  Testament  the  same 
word  signifies  priest  and  prince,  i.  64. 

Prince;  none  so  absolute  but  stands  in 
need  of  his  subjects  for  many  things,  i. 
407.  A  prince  wearing  aack-cloth  under 
his  purple,  ii.  100.  Princes  not  subiect 
to  punishment,  iv.  359,  360.  See  Pas- 
sive obedience. 

Principle;  the  two  great  principles  by 
which  a  religioua  man  rules  all  his 
actions,  i.  208. 

Prison,  in  Matt.  v.  27,  explained,  iii.  320. 

Private  good,  must  always  stoop  to  the 
public,  i.  481. 

Pnvileges,  peculiar  and  extraordinary,  of 
the  late  blessed  times  of  light  and  inapi- 
ration.  i.  347. 

Probability ;  most  of  worldly  dealings  de- 
pend wholly  upon  it,  i.  94. 

Proceedings  of  God  against  sinners,  iv.  1. 
See  God,  Destruction. 

Prodigality  ministers  to  all  sorts  of  vice, 
ii.  233.  The  abuse  of  suniamiiig  the 
prodigal  person  generous  or  liberal, 
iii.  13. 

Production  and  possession,  the  two  great 
originals  from  which  a  man  denveth 
what  right  he  hath  to  the  actions  of 
another,  i.  409,  410. 

Profession ;  continual  pursuit  of  an  honest 

{>rofes8ion  nerer  wearieth,  i.  13.  Pro- 
essions  chosen  by  men  accidentally, 
without  knowing  what  fortune  will  at- 
tend them  in  them,  i.  133. 

Progress ;  an  infinite  progress  exploded  as 
absurd  and  impossible,  ii.  266. 

Projectors,  endesTOuring  to  degrade  the 
noble  constitution  of  our  church  to  the 
mfechanic  model  of  republican,  imperfect 
churches  abroad,  i.  390. 

Promises  of  God  were  needless,  if  the 
hope  of  a  reward  was  not  lawful,  ii.  147*. 
How  to  be  understood,  iT.  14.    Promise, 
or  vow,  when  to  be  made,  iv.  11.    Its 
obligation,  tb. 

Propertjr.    See  LibertT. 

Prrahedes  received  tneir  completion  in 
Christ,  i.  92.  Flattering  prophets,  i. 
342 — ^345.  Prophecies  of  0li7er  Crom- 
well's recovery  and  long  life  two  days 
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before  his  death,  u.  410.  No  prophedea 
or  miracles,  though  never  bo  exactly 
fulfilled,  can  prove  a  bad  action  to  be 
the  will  of  God,  ii.  411.  Prophecies 
mutuallv  confirm  and  prove  the  thinga 
that^  fulfil  them,  iii.  466.  ConcerniDg 
Christ  are  not  conclusive  against  Jews 
and  sceptics,  iii.  408,  iv.  101,  &c. 

Froposition  sufficiently  oroved  requires 
.our  assent,  notwithstanaing  several  un- 
answerable objections,  ii.  351. 

Prosecutions  how  they  ought  to  be  ma- 
naged, iv.  287,  &c.  Ought  not  to  be 
too  rigorous,  iv.  300,  Slc.    See  Law. 

Itpocdfiparovt  or  napatrKtvft,  of  the  Jews,  L  321. 

Prosperity  discovers  what  a  man  is,  ii.  90. 
It  improves  pride,  ii.  96,  and  luzurv,  ib. 
It  inclines  men  to  profaneness  ana  ne- 
glect of  God,  ii.  96,  97.  It  indisposeth 
tnem  to  the  proper  means  of  amend- 
ment, ii.  97,  99.  How  a  man  may  use 
'  prosperity  so  as  it  may  not  be  destruc- 
tive, ii.  99,  100.  of  sins  committed 
therein,  iii.  273 — 275. 

Protestant ;  schismatics  abuse  that  word 
hy  calling  themselves  true  protestaals, 
11507. 

Providence  of  God  managing  the  most 
contingent  passases  of  human  afifairs,  i. 
121 ;  direcun^  them  to  groat  ends,  i. 
123 — 136.  How  it  disappoints  the  de- 
signs of  the  worldly  politicians,  i.  146. 
It  is  peculiarly  concerned  for  the  protec- 
tion and  defence  of  kings,  ii.  47 — 63. 
What  sins  Providence  sets  itself  in  a 
more  particular  manner  to  detect,  ii. 
127,  128.     God'^  providential  dealing 


ordinances,  iv.  4.  Its  method  of  pro- 
ceeding, iv.  229,  230,  &c.  Calls  us  to 
repentance,  iv.  10.  Who  they  are  that 
•  tin  against  God*a  providence,  iii.  377, 
278. 

Provoke  God,  its  meaning,  iv.  31 — 33. 
Its  sin,  iv.  31,  32,  &o. 

Public-mindednesB  makes  natbns  ^  grow 
great  out  of  little  or  nothing,  i.  149. 
The  title  of  public  spirits  abused,  and 

E'ven  to  the  most  mortal  enemies  of 
nff  and  people,  ii.  528— -531. 

PiOntaoment,  the  reward  of  every  deviation 
from  duty,  i.  308.  fiy  whom  to  be 
executed,  iv.  247.  Inflicted  bv  God,  on 
whom,  iv.  359.  See  God,  Afflictions. 
When  mistaken  hy  men,  iii.  477,  &c. 
Why  concealed,  in.  484,  &c.  Eternal 
punishment.  See  Death  eternal,  De- 
struction. 

Purchasers  of  church  lands,  for  the  most 
[part  unhappy,  i.  111. 

Purgatory,  invented  for  the  temporal, 
penal  expiation  of  some  sins,  ii.  330« 
A  fabuktus  conceit,  iii.  172,  iv.  342.  ^ 

Ppritan  perfectionists,  5.  294.  Puritanism 
.deceives  the  world  with  a  demure  iaoe, 
a.  378.  The  description  of  a  conlbmi- 
ing  Puritan,  iL  493. 


Purity,  how  it  is  to  be  attained,  ni*  14S— 
165.  Purity  of  heart,  iv.  324.  In  what 
it  consists,  iv.  329-^332.  It  ezcludea  all 
mixture  and  pollution,  iv.  325.  Is  oot 
content  with  the  form  of  godliness,  iv. 
325—329.  Fits  and  qualifies  the  aool 
for  eternal  happinese,  iv.  335,  336. 

Piirpoees  of  Goo,  how  to  be  understood, 
iv.  13,  14.  Are  different  from  the  de- 
crees of  reprobaiion,  iv.  15.  Whether 
^they  be  absolute  and  irrevocable,  iv.  13^ 
'13.  Whether  they  be  discoverable  by 
man,  iv.  14, 15.  ^ 

Pym,  an  instrument  in  bringing  King 
Charles  to  the  block,  ii.  304. 

Pythagoras,  the  first  who  brought  the 
name  of  o«^  to  fi\6eo^,  i.  SOiB.  Ad- 
mirable in  his  writinga,  i.  374.  The 
importance  and  wisdom  of  his  advice, 
that  a  man  should  stand  in  awe  of  him- 
self,  ii.  130.  His  transmigration  of  souls, 
1.  287,  n.  155. 

Q 

QuApXAQBSiMAL  fssts  fit  both  body  and 

soul  for  the  festivals  of  Easter,  ii.  100. 
Quadrature  of  the  circle  has  engaged  the 

freatest  wits  in  the  search  alter  it,  u. 
85. 

Quakers  the  liveliest  instances  of  what  is 
described  of  the  Cumssan  Sibyl  by 
Virgil,  ii.  326.  They  are  the  Ughest 
form  of  enthusiasts  amongst  us,  ii.  339. 
George  Fox,  an  illiterate  cc^bler,  the 
first  beginner  and  head  of  their  sect,  ii. 
489. 

Quintilian*s  saying  concerning  Seneca^s 
handling  philosophy,  ii.  81.     . 

R 

RABBiifS ;  their  absurd  doctrines  and  sto- 
ries grown  much  more  numerous  and 
fabulous  since  than  before  Christ*s  time, 
i.  95.  The  sottish  servitude  of  the 
Jews  in  believing  them,  i.  36t.    They 

'  are  noted  for  inventinjg  and  writinjg;  un- 
likely and  incredible  hes,  i.  532.  Their 
opinions  upon  Isaiah  liii.,  ii.  2. 

Rage  is  a  contest  with  Ged»  iv.  215.  Must' 
be  avoided,  iv.  214. 

Railing,  iv.  244,  &c.  Against  the  church 
of  England,  when,  iii.  207. 

Rain,  the  devil's  assaults  compared  to  it, 
L468. 

Rashness,  iv.  417,  &c. 

Reading  and  meditation  should  close  the 
pious  communicant's  preparatory  work, 
L  333.  Reading,  like  eating,  uselasa 
without  digestion,  i.  378. 

Reason ;  the  use  of  it  does  not  show  itself 
till  about  the  seventh  year,  i.  .5.  It  is 
hard  for  natural  reason  to  discover  a 
creation  before  it  is  revealed,  or  to  be> 
lieve  it  after,  i.  21.  Reason  controlled 
by  passion,  i.  353.    The  voice  of  reason 

'  to  he  carefolly  attended,  and  why,  i-  374. 
No  man  ought  to  prefer  his  particular 
reaaon  to  the  unitea  nuoa  of  a  greater 
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munboTy  n.  185.  Tbo  wont  of  suivcnoa 
is  that  of  the  reason,  ii.  216.  Reason 
and  love  the  aoura  two  wings,  ii.  274. 
Every  rational  agent  directs  all  his  ac- 
tions and  desires  to  some  great  nltimate 
end,  iL  266.  Reason  difiers  from  sense, 
ill.  410.  Unassisted  cannot  improve  the 
means  of  grace,  iii.  511,  &c.  Enlist- 
ened,  preferreth  Christ  and  his  doctrme, 
iii.  407—409.  Its  power  over  the  apa- 
tites, ni.  376. 

Rebellion  commented  out  of  Romans  xni., 
i.  75.  The  youth  of  the  nation  should 
be  principled  against  rebellion,  i.  165,  ii. 
29^^-290.  A  description  of  rebellion, 
ii.  319.  The  old  infamons  rebellion  of 
forty-one » ii.  281,  347,  372. 

Recompeoce  of  reward,  ii.  134 — 152. 

Reconciliation  excluded  by  treachery,  i. 
200. 

Redemption  of  man  carries  in  it  the  marks 
of  mercy,  acting  by  an  unaccountable 
sovereignty,  i.  52iB. 

Reformation ;  what  the  outcries  of  further 
reformation  signifyi  i-  388.  A  word  very 
mischievous  both  to  church  and  state,  u. 
510,  511,  516.  Rooters  and  thorough 
reformers,  who  they  sre,  ii.  73. 

Refrig[erioms;  or  intervals  and  respites  of 
pumshment  to  the  damned,  i.  210. 

Regenerate  persons  have  sinned  throuch 
infirmity  and  surprise,  i.  291.  Tne 
work  of  regeneration,  or  the  new- birth, 
i.  494.  Regenerate  persons,  their  spirit, 
iv.  165.  Are  subject  to  sin,  iv.  122. 
Canttot  plead  infirmity  in  excuse  for 
their  sins;  iii.  266,  269.  Their  sins  are 
most  displeasing  to  God,  iii.  269. 

Regeneration,  iii.  269,  &c.,  iv.  122,  iv.  165. 
See  Repentance,  Believers. 

Relation  between  prince  and  subject,  what 
it  essentially  involves,  ii.  47. 

Religion,  the  way  to  wisdom  and  pleasure, 
i.  3-^18.  The  necessary  dependence  of 
the  principles  of  government  upon  re- 
'.ligion,  i.  57—61.  The  advantage  of 
being  trul^  reli^ous,  i.  237.  The  de- 
sign of  religion  is  to  unite  and  to  put  a 
Bpnitual  cognation  between  souls,  i.  453. 
'  Religion's  main  business,  dwly  and  obe- 
dience, i.  459—461 .  The  principal  things 
profMsed  to  mankind  by  natural  and 
Christian  religion,  ii.  223.  How  the 
Holy  Ghost  in  scripture  advances  reli- 
gion in  our  thoughts,  ii.  197.  The  vanity 
of  most  men's  pretences  to  religion,  ii. 
277,  278.  Pretence  of  religion  obtrudes 
absurdities  upon  the  vulgar,  i.  55.  Ab- 
surdities of  tne  heathenr  religion,  i.  33, 
and  of  the  Turkish,  i.  60.  The  excel- 
lency of  the  Christian,  i.  33.  Its  pre- 
cepts, and  their  severity,  iii.  32, 33.  Its 
ipysteriousness,  i.  489—506.  Innova- 
tions about  refigion  the  most  efficacious 
and  plausible  way  of  compassing  a  total 
abolition  of  it,  i.  205.  Its  essential  de- 
sign, iii.  216,  217,  iv.  44.  Necessity,  iii. 
345,  346,  The  only  means  to  make  us 
truly  virtuous,  m.  336,  344.    Its  state 


befbro  Christ,  iii.  460,  &e.,  iv.  374—376. 
Not  to  be  judged  firom  outward  be- 
haviour, iii.  332,  333j  338.  See  Form 
•f  Godliness,  Hypocrite.  What  makes 
it  irksome,  iii.  337.  How  destroyed, 
iii.  232. 

Reminiscence,  a  part  of  memory,  what  it 
is,  i.  138. 

Remorses  of  conscience,  whence  tbey 
arise,  iii.  403—405.    See  Stin^. 

Repentance,  what  it  consists  of,  i.  7,  8,  iii. 
150*,  151,  231,  iv.  67,  69.  Confidence 
of  a  future  repentance,  most  ungrounded 
and  irrational,  i.  211.  Repentance,  oile 
of  those  great  truths  deposited  by  God 
in  the  hands  of  die  gentiles  themselves, 
i.  307,  306.    It  is  not  in  the  sinner's 

fower,  but  it  is  the  gift  of  God,  i.  357. 
t  is  neither  the  design  nor  work  of  mere 
nature,  i.  429.  Repentance  delayed  ia 
dangerous,  ni.  199,  327—330,  iv.  62,  63, 
70—76 ;  and  provoking  to  God,  iv.  77 — 
80.  Is  a  duty,  iv.  76,  Slc,  Necessary 
to  salvation,  in.  228,  325—327.  Its  sin- 
cerity cannot  be  known  by  any  outward 
acts,  iv.  91,  &.C.  Is  mistaken  by  the 
hypocrite,  iv.  188.  It  is  the  gift  of  God, 
iv^  73,  82,  92.  Early,  its  advantages, 
iv.  75.  When  is  tne  properest  time 
for  it,  iii.  196,  228—230,  321,  322,  336. 
Its  measure  or  extent,  iii.  230—232. 
Whether  it  be  a  punishment,  iii.  229, 
dec  It  is  a  remedy  asainst  sin  and  the ' 
executive  justice  of  (fivine  vengeance, 
iv.  77.  The  Romish  doctrine  concern- 
iAg  repentance  erroneous,  iii.  229,  ^. 
whether  on  a  death-bed  it  can  be 
effectual  to  salvation,  iv.  80 — 89.  How 
hindered  on  a  sick-bed,  iv.  90,  dLC.  It 
is  foolish  and  hazardous  to  trust  thereto, 
iv.  89— 92. 

Repenting,  in  God,  its  meaning,  iv.  12. 

Reprobate  sense,  to  take  pleasure  in  other 
men's  sins,  i.  279. 

Reprobation,  iii.  393,  rv.  1,  9,  15,  16, 
182. 

Reproof,  by  whom  to  be  given,  iii.  237, 
238.  How,  iii.  238—244.  When  dan- 
gerous,  ill.  255—257.    Its  end,  ii!.  239. 

Republican;  factors  for  the  republicab 
cause,  i.  165. 

Republicans*  hatred  to  all  kings,  ii.  152. 

Reputation,  a  thmg  subject  to  chance,  L 
131.  The  reputation  of  a  religious  man, 
i.  216.  Comfort  for  the  loss  of  reputa- 
tion, i.  362.  Reputation,  iii.  423,  424, 
446.    See  Love  of  God. 

Resentment,  iv.  292,  dec. 

Resignation  to  God's  will,  iv.  420. 

Resistance  against  the  dictates  of  con- 
science brings  a  hardness  and  stupefac- 
tion upon  it,  i.  376.  Patrons  of  resist- 
ance against  princes,  ii.  320,  372 — ^378. 
Its  absolute  unlawfulness,  and  scandal, 
ii.  368—381.    See  Spirit  of  God. 

Resolution,  good,  iv.  355.  What  it  nft» 
cessary  for  a  dving  penitent,  iv.  84. 
cannot  be  assured  to  ber  true  in  a  dyiQg   , 
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Riipeet,  hma  ahown  in  bitvUy  of  speach, 
L  960.    To  whom  due,  iii.  241,  8lc, 

Restp  what  it  meaneth,  iv.  2.  To  enter 
into  reat,  iv.  1 — 18.  In  a  literal  senae, 
IT.  2.    Spiritual  or  mystical  aenae,  ib. 

Restoration  of  King  Charlea  II.  unezpect- 
edi  iv.  36. 

Reaurrection;  how  croaa  it  liea  to  the 
common  experience  of  mankind,  i.  494 ; 
eapecialljT  that  of  a  body  after  its  total  die- 
■olution,  ii.  349.  A  discourae  on  the  ge- 
neral  reaurrection,  ii.  153 — 173.  Reaur- 
rection  of  Chriat  waa  by  his  own  power, 
iv.  99.  Proves  hia  godhead,  iv.  97—99, 
and  sonship,  iv.  99 — 106.  Surpassed 
all  that  he  said  or  did,  ib.  Is  the  best 
arffument  against  the  Jews,  iv.  102,  and 
infidelity,  iv.  106. 

Retaliation,  no  doctrine  of  Christianity, 
iv.  242,  &.C. 

Retribution;  a  general  resurrection  the 
consequence  oi  a  general  retribution, 
ii.  164. 

Revelation  of  the  gospel,  a  great  and  pe- 
culiar mercy,  i.  315.  The  book  of  the 
Revelations  much  studied,  httle  under- 
stood, i.  377.  Revelation,  the  highest 
reason  for  believing  the  mysteries  of 
reli^on,  i.  495.  God's  revealed  wdrd, 
an  mfalliblo  rule,  i.  377.  We  ought  to 
ao<(uie8ce  in  the  bare  revelation  of  mys- 
tones,  ii.  190. 

Reven^,  the  prerogative  of  God,  i.  352. 
David  prevented  m  hia  pursuit  of  it,  Of. 
Revenge  miscalled  a  sense  of  honour, 
iii.3--6.  When  lawful,  iv.  247.  When 
unlawful,  iv.  214,  252,  253.  Is  a  con- 
test with  God,  iv.  215. 

Reverence  due  to  sacred  places,  i.  120. 
Due  not  only  from  children  to  parents, 
but  from  parents  to  children,  ii.  288. 

**  Revile  not  sgain*'  explained,  iii.  419 — 
422.  Its  difiiculty,  iu.  422—424.  How 
to  be  performed,  lii.  424 — 427. 

Revolution  of  Charles  II.'s  return,  i.  105. 

Reward,  the  great  motive  of  action,  and 
inducement  to  virtue.  See  Recom- 
pence. 

Rewarda  of  the  Mosaic  law  moat  suitable 
and  adapted  to  aense.  ii.  138.  Those 
of  the  gospel,  though  spiritual,  yet  ex- 
pressed by  such  objects  as  most  affected 
the  sense,  t6.  To  proceed  upon  hopes 
of  a  reward  is  the  result  of  a  rational 
nature,  ii.  146.  Those  hopes  are  ex- 
cluded by  aome  seraphic  pretendera  to 
religion,  li.  144 — 148. 

Riches,  an  unsure  way  to  happiness,  as 
oovetousness  to  riches,  ii.  229^---263. 

Right,  natural,  its  extent,  iv.  364,  &c. 
When  not  to  be  exacted,  iv.  301 — 303. 

Righteousness;  no  man's  righteousness 
but  Christ's  alone  can  be  imputed  to 
another,  i.  465.  Perfect  righteousness 
is  required  by  God  of  all  men,  iv.  477. 
Why,  iv.  486.  What  it  is,  iv.  473,  480 
--486.  How  to  be  measured  by  man, 
iv.  478.  Its  properties,  iv.  480—486. 
Righteousness  of  Christ  imputed  does 


not  r«id«r  good  works  needlsas,  n*  8l9f 
&c.  Righteousness  of  saints  cannot  be 
imputed,  «&.,  &.e.  Righteousness  of 
God,  iv.  133,  &>c.  Righteousness  of 
the  Pharisees,  what  it  was,  iv.  473.  lis 
defecu,  iv.  475—479. 

Roman  eagles'  conquest  owing  to  their 
swiftness  as  well  as  force,  i.  467.  The 
Roman  triumpha,  ii.  453.  The  modem 
Roman  saints,  compared  with  the  primi- 
tive ones,  ii.  368.  The  morab,  courage, 
and  valour  of  the  ancient  Romans  cor- 
rupted by  their  pleasures,  ii.  93,  94. 
Roman  em|>eror8  betook  themselves  to 
inferior  snd  ignoble  exercises,  ii.  265. 

Romish  church ;  the  chief  articles  of  her 
frith,  ii.  504—506.  The  absurd  austeri- 
ties of  the  Romish  religion,  i.  16.  The 
teaching  part  of  a  Romish  bishop  easy, 
i.  77.  The  Romish  clergy's  greatnees 
and  lustre,  i.  85.  The  Romish  casuists 
speak  peace  to  men's  consciences,  and 
how,  i.  367.  Romish  pride  in  assuming 
the  mime  of  Catholics,  Catholic  religioo. 
Catholic  church,  i.  369. 

Royalists,  the  old  church  of  England  roy- 
aliata,  the  best  Christians,  and  the  most 
meritorious  subjects,  i.  163. 

Rye  conspiracy  for  the  assaasinatbn  of  tho 
King  and  his  brother,  ii.  281. 


Saadias  Haggaon  (Rabbi),  his  expoeitiao 
of  Isaiah  Im.,  ii.  2. 

Sacrifice  without  a  heart,  accounted  omi- 
nouB,  i.  167.  Sacrifices,  principal  parts 
of  religious  worship,  i.  308. 

Sacrilege  and  sacrilegious  persons  punish- 
ed, i.  109—112. 

Sadducees  denied  the  being  of  immaterial 
substancea,  and  the  immortality  of  the 
soul,  i.  530,  and  all  rewarda  of  happi- 
ness or  misery  in  another  world,  ii«  146, 
and  the  resurrection,  ii.  155. 

Safety;  how  far  it  may  be  consulted  in 
the  time  of  persecution,  i.  46—48 ;  and 
by  whom,  i.  47. 

Saints  of  old  declared  themselves  stran- 
gers and  nilgrims  here,  ii.  273.  Privi- 
teges  of  toe  saints  here  and  hereafter, 
iii.  148.  Tutelar  sainta,  ii.  329.  Invo- 
cation of  saints  rejected  by  the  church 
of  England,  ii.  505.  Saints  cannot  in- 
tercede for  us,  iv.  437—443 ;  nor  help 
us,  iv.  439,  &c.  Are  ignorant  of  what 
peases  in  this  world,  iv.  438.  Why 
God  takes  them  out  of  this  world,  iv. 
437,  &c. 

Salvation  proceeds  upon  free  gift,  damna- 
tion upon  strict  desert,  i.  4(H.  How  to 
be  wrought  out  by  us,  in,  193—195. 
Its  difficultv,  ui.  323—325. 

Samson  blinaed  and  made  a  fool,  i.  200. 
His  killing  himself,  ii.  422. 

Samuel's  mantle  cast  over  the  devil,  iii.  7. 

Sanctity,  Tione  naturally  inherent  in  things 
themselves,  i.  112. 

Sanderson  (Bishop),  oonoemiog  the  charge 
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Cbsdyi  (Sir  EdwiiOf  hi*  obtermian  in 
Bmfm  Sptembtm,  ii.  73. 

ISfm,  mrm,  in  RoB.  i.  3,  •zplained,  ir.  95. 

SatuK  how  he  tempts  to  an,  iii.  288,  545, 
546,  &C.    See  Devil,  Temptntion. 

Setisfection ;  the  doctrine  of  Mtiefaerien, 
iii.  58,  159,  160.  SetisfhetioD  for  nn 
oan  be  only  made  hj  Chziet  alene,  iii. 
494,  ir.  380. 

Snare  counge  end  pretence  of  mind,  ii. 
51.  His  flying  npon  the  spoil,  when  he 
had  oonqnerad  Amalefc,  iL  91.  Seul, 
beins  asleep,  speied  by  David,  iii  118. 
SauTtrained  np  for  destmction,  iv.  6. 

Saved,  whv  few  are,  iii.  410.   How.  iii.  216. 

Saving  ana  parsimoOT,  determinea  by  doe 
circnmstances,  botn  allowable  and  com- 
mendable, ii.  241. 

Sofaisme  and  divisiona  from  toe  ehnreh 
more  deetmeiive  than  oonnptions  in  it, 
ii.  341.  Prayers  of  schismatica  full  of 
nmble  and  inoonseqaence,  i.  271 .  Their 
seneeless,  damofoos  pretences,  i.  387. 
The  power  which  they  nsnrp,  ii.  345. 
Sobismatioal  deserters  called  true  pro- 
testanis.  iL  502,  507—509.  Schismaties 
in  the  cnnrcbee  of  Corinth  and  Gaiatia, 
ii  477,  iv.  508.  SchismaticB'  pretences 
alleged  against  our  church  constitutioas, 
ii  480*^483.  They  are  by  no  meane  to 
be  yielded  to.  ii.  483-491. 

Schools;  all  legal  free  grammar  schools 
ought  to  be  countenanced,  ii.  299. 
Westminster  school,  foroous  for  an  in- 
vineible  loyally  to  the  king,  and  strict 
conformity  to  the  church,  ti.  299.  300. 
An  annual  solemn  meetinff  of  West- 
minster scholars  desinned,  bat  broken 
off  by  the  death  of  Charles  II.,  ii.  279. 

Schoolmasiers,  their  duty,  ii.  290-^293. 

Schoolmen's  ODunon  ooncemiog  a  single 
■ot,  i.  429.  They  are  the  greatest  Md 
most  sealons  promoters  of  the  papal 
■interest,  ii  333.  Their  saying  concern- 
ing the  fallen  angels,  iii.  8. 

Scoi&  Covenant.    See  Covenant. 

Seotos's  opinion  concerning  the  three  fii- 
cnltiee  of  the  mind,  ii.  69. 

Scribe  instructed  to  the  kingdom  of  Ood, 
ti.  64—88.  Seribea  and  i^tarisees,  who 
thev  were,  iv.  472,  dbc.  The  defects 
ana  ineuffideney  of  their  righteonsness, 
iv.  475—480. 

Scripture  texts  abused  by  sectaries,  ii.  325. 
Scripture  eecured  by  the  papists  under 
the  oouble  lock  of  an  unknown  language, 
and  a  bad  translation,  ii  331. 

Scropttlostoy  a  hindranoe  to  devotion,  iv. 
415. 

Scurrility  never  to  be  imitated,  iii.  424—427. 

Seaiedneee  of  coosoienoe,  what,  iv.  8. 

Sectariee ;  their  pretenoee  to  extraordinary 
gifts,  ii.  43.  Sects  and  factions  grow 
where  there  is  a  failure  of  the  laws  and 
their  execution,  ii.  439.  The  vast  ' 
crease  of  sects  and  heresiee  a 
oneaoe  of  the  toleration,  ii  489. 
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Seetrity  hi  a  sinM  SUM  ilsMartiiM^  «bd 
how  to  be  enrsd,  iii  489, 535, 549.  8to 
Hardness  of  heart.  Hypocrite. 

Seeing,  iv.  484.  Repressnts  an  obisct  the 
best  of  all  the  ssnsee,  iv.  333.  Is  most 
universally  used,  A.  Conveys  plessnre 
and  delight,  iv.  334.  Is  most  capadons 
and  inaatiabie,  A.,  dbo.  "  Seeing  Ood" 
explained,  iv.  333—335. 

Self-denial  See  Fasting,  Mortificatkm, 
Revile  net  again. 

Self-tove,  its  cause,  iv.  173.  Danger,  iii 
394j    Is  opposed  by  the  gospel,  iv.  164. 

Self-opinion,  iv.  164.  See  Knowledge, 
humsn. 

Self-prseervation,  iv.  274,  ^c 

Self-trial,  or  examination,  is  oeoeassry,  i% 
196,  417,  dDc. 

Seneca  praising  mrrsrty  in  the  midst  of 
riches,  i  41.    His  saying  of  flattery,  i 

Senees,  the  cinque-portaof  the  soul,  i  117. 
Sense,  how  it  difiers  from  reason,  iii  410. 
Its  power  over  reason,  vb. 

Sensuahty  darkens  and  debauches  the 
conscience,  i  432.  Its  several  kinds,  i. 
433—435. 

Sermons;  much  time  spent  by  some  in 
hearing,  little  in  practising,  i  471. 
Christ's  sermons,  rail  of  grace  wsd 
ornament,  ii  64.  In  sermons,  what 
things  are  to  be  avoided,  ii.  81—85. 

Service,  imports  duty  and  subjection :  all 
created  bemgs  servants  to  Clod.  What 
the  name  of  servants  implies,  i  235** 
827.  After  the  fell  discharge  of  our 
duty,  we  are  but  unprofitable  esrvantn, 
i  412.  Chtffch  service.  See  Chureh. 
Service  of  Ood  is  a  diligent  pnnnit  of 
our  callings,  iii.  191, 192.  Semee  of  sin 
is  painfel  and  laborious,  iv.  318,  &c. 

Severities ;  corporal  severitiee  ussd  in  the 
church  of  Rome,  ii.  330. 

Shame,  what  it  is,  and  wfaerem  it  doee 
consist,  ii.  lOi^— 105.  The  recovery  of 
it  when  loot,  desperate  and  impoesible, 
ii  109.  Shuneleesness  in  sin,  the  cer* 
tain  forerunner  of  destmctfon,  ii.  101— 
117.  Shame  and  pains  the  ineeparable 
efiects  of  sin,  ii.  119.  Shame  and  sor- 
row, hcnv  to  be  discerned,  iii.  343,  540. 

Sheba;  the  Queen  of  Sheba,  her  be- 
haviour when  she  came  to  see  King 
Solomon,  i.  69. 

Shininff ;  what  il  proceeds  from,  i  497. 

Shishak,  King  of  Egypt,  his  sacrilege,  and 
his  punishment,  i  109. 

Sibyls,  their  strange  convnisbns  at  the 
ame  of  their  possession.  The  CuimBan 
Sibyl  deecribed  by  Virgil,  ii.  336. 

Silence  commendable,  iv.  213. 

8in*s  nature  is  not  only  to  defile,  but  to 
infotnate,  i.  53.  It  is  usually  seconded 
and  punished  by  sin,  i  54,  55,  ii  117, 
199,  220,  222.  It  leaves  a  guilt  upon 
the  eotti,  and  pemtuates  a  blot  upon 
the  name,  i.  55.  Inveterate  sin  hinders 
knowledge,  i.  103,  and  makes  the  con- 
hie  and  infleiible,  E  34. 
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The  lAKfWfof  mn  rapmented,  L  816— 
818.  Its  efleetfl  and  miaerabla  conse- 
qaencM  in  this  world,  A.  The  guilt  of 
taking  pleaeure  in  other  men's  eine, 
L  873—302.  Sin  loves  company,  and 
why,  L  280—882.  The  lesser  the  temp- 
tation  is,  the  greater  is  the  sin,  i.  284. 
Ail  sin  almost  of  personal  commission 
is  the  abuse  of  a  natural  principle  of 
presenring  or  pleasing  one's  self,  i.  885. 
What  is  properly  called  the  very  sinful- 
ness of  sin,  i.  287,  888.  Transmigra- 
tion of  sins  as  well  as  of  souls,  i.  867. 
Sins  of  infirmity  and  of  presumptbn, 
i.  891.  A  man  may  sin  when  he  is 
dead,  i.  293.  Variety  of  ways  of  allur- 
ing men  to  sin,  A.  Encoaragers  of  sin, 
i.  295 — 297.  Sin  grows  not  weaker 
with  age,  i.  5S98,  299.  It  grows  from 
Uie  countenanbe  and  practice  of  su- 
periors, i.  300—302.  Apprehension  of 
danger  attends  every  commission  of  sin, 
i  318.  The  absurd  excuses  of  a  sinner, 
i.  318 — ^314.  Original  sin  has  diminish- 
ed, but  not  totally  abolished  the  freedom 
of  the  will,  i.  313.  The  deplorable  con- 
dition of  obstinate  sinners  under  the 
gospel,  i.  317.  Prevention  of  sin,  an 
mvalnable  mercy,  i.  351—364,  ii.  121. 
To  one  repenting  sinner,  a  thousand  die 
impenitent,  i.  357.  Sins  against  con- 
science, whence  ariseth  their  transcend- 
ent guilt,  i.  384.  Sin,  by  a  mutual  pro- 
duction, causes  darkness,  and  is  caused 
b)r  it,  i.  427.  By  what  sins  the  oon- 
acience  is  darkened,  i.  428—439.  Sin- 
ning against  a  weak  conscience,  is  to 
nn  agamst  Christ,  i.  473—488.  Shame- 
lessneas  in  sin,  the  certain  forerunner 
of  destruction,  iL  101 — 117.  A  sinner 
past  feeling  is  |Mst  grace,  ii.  101.  How 
shamelessness  in  sin  is  produced,  ii.  106 
^-113.  Sin  wears  away  the  tenderness 
of  conscience,  and  by  custom  becomes 
fiinnliar,  ii.  106,  107.  Concealment  of 
■in,  no  security  to  the  sinner,  ii.  118 — 
133.  'The  vanity  of  a  sinner's  con- 
fidence of  secresy ,  iL  126.  Man  induced 
to  sin,  as  it  beus  some  resemblance  of 
good,  ii.  119.  Shame  and  pain  annexed 
to  sin,  ii.  119, 120.  Sin,  the  root  of  unbe- 
lief and  apostasy,  ii.  181.  Sinners'  se- 
curity under  a  present  impunity,  ii.  183, 
184.  After-repentance  the  vam  refuge 
of  sinners,  ii.  185, 186.  Providence  sets 
itself  in  a  more  ^culiar  manner  to  de- 
tect some  sins,  n.  127.  God's  sudden 
vengeance  upon  sinners,  ii.  131.  Some 
nns  accounted  no  sins  among  some  na- 
tions and  people,  ii.  145.  Great  posses- 
sions commcmly  gotten  by  the  commis- 
sion of  great  sins,  ii.  252, 853.  Noihinff 
moi^  omous  and  despicable  than  an  old 
sinner,  ii.  284,  285.  What  is  original 
■in,  ii.  885,  iii.  69.  What  it  is  to  con- 
ceive, bring  forth,  and  finidi  sin,  iii.  31. 
Sins  disiiibguished  by  some  into  mortal 
and  veniaU  ii.  330.  How  great  a  blem- 
ish to  religion  is  a  sinful  mmlsier,  iiL  68. 


Every  man  Is  most  pecuBsrly  inclined  to 
some  sin,  iii.  69,  70.  Occasbns  of  sin. 
iii.  70—74.  The  several  steps  and  wajv 
by  which  a  man  is  drawn  into  sin,  m. 
139— '143.  Extenuation  of  sin,  very 
pernicious,  iii.  141.  A  man  convened 
often  from  one  sin  to  another,  iii  145. 
Cessation  from  sin  is  no  plenary  con- 
quest and  mortification  of  ain,  Hb.  The 
power  and  guilt  of  sin,  and  how  a  man 
may  be  purined  from  both,  iii.  150^-161. 
Repentance  for  sin ,  iii.  1 50, 1 5 1 .  Watch- 
fulness Sjgainst  sin,  iii.  151,  158.  The 
first  motions  of  sin  to  be  opposed,  tiL 
153,  154.  Prayer  a  great  preservative 
against  sin,  iii.  155—157.  Guilt  of  sin 
expiated  b^  no  other  satisfaction  but  that 
of  Christ,  iii.  158 — 161.  Sin,  its  nature, 
iii.  283,  397,  iv.  310—315,  &c.  Cause, 
iii.  373,,  379,  380.  Seat,  iv.  340—344. 
May  be  committed  in  intention,  iv.  184, 
313.  Admits  many  degrees,  iv.  195. 
Its  danger,  iv.  17,  335.  Prevents  md 
destroys  the  favours  of  God,  iii.  389^— 
393.  Is  always  attended  with  misery 
and  bitterness,  iii.  361.  Is  often  the 
cause  of  afflictions  and  bodily  diseases, 
iii.  472,  iv.  147,  Slc.  Is  always  attended 
with  sorrow,  iii.  403.  Is  often  falsely 
charged,  iii.  373—^378.  Is  man's  darling, 
iv.  120—125,  344, 345.  How  it  prevsSa 
on  the  affections,  iii.  381.  Its  hetnons- 
ness,  iii.  397,  iv.  321,  &c.  May  be 
found  in  the  regenerate,  iv.  122,  &.c. 
See  Regenerate  persons.  Cannot  be 
numbered,  iii.  496.  The  greatness  of 
its  object,  iii.  498,  iv.  321.  Its  service 
is  most  toilsome,  iv.  318,  &c.  How  to 
be  measured,  iv.  381.  Misapprehended, 
'  the  cause  of  a  hypocrite's  mlse  hope, 
iv.  185,  &c.  Must  be  avoided,  iv.  »1. 
Mortified,  iii.  194,  &c.  Crucified,  iv. 
346—352.  Bv  what  means,  iv.  352, 353. 
How  to  be  destroyed  in  man,  iv.  354, 
355.    Its  vanity,  iii.  382,  383.    Prevents 

frajring  by  the  Spirit,  iv.  188,  &c.  See 
^rayer.  How  fomven  bv  God,  iiL 
498,  &c.  See  Cnriat,  Fonnveness. 
Original  sm,  iv.  841.  See  relagius. 
Whether  the  cause  of  all  worldly  afflic- 
tioDs,  iii.  473.  Actual  sin,  iv.  313. 
How  it  differs  from  original  sin,  iv.  315. 
Is  committed  either  in  words,  iv.  318, 
actions,  iv.  313, 451,  dtc,  or  desires,  iv. 
313.  Its  degrees  or  measures  of  sinful- 
ness, iv.  313—315.  Venial  sin,  such  a 
distinction  in  sin  tends  to  promote  a  bad 
tife,  iii.  831— 823.  Habitual  sin,  iii  880, 
290.  Cannot  be  hid  from  God,  iii.  308. 
&c.  Its  danger,  iii.  287—289.  Sad 
consequences,  iH.  289 — 293.  Remedy, 
iii.  283-H286.  Secret  sin  is  known  to 
God,  iH.  302,  &.c.  Presumptuous  sin, 
what,  iii.  864—868.  How  it  differs  torn 
the  sin  of  infirmity,  iii.  868—872.  Which 
are  the  most  notable  sins  of  presumption, 
iii.  873—888.  National  sins  require  na- 
tional humiliation,  iv.  158,  &.c.  Par- 
ticular sins  punished  with  general  judg- 
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mams,  iv.  154, 4be.  Atb  •ptcnllf  noted 
by  God,  IT.  155,  6lc.  Sin  against  nature 
ia  nuMK  abominabla,  ir.  453.  Ajrainat 
the  Holy  Ghoat,  what,  iT.  470.  Sin  of 
angeb  mora  heinoua  than  the  atn  of 
man,  ill.  467,  Slc, 

Sincerity  recommended,  i.  151.  Sincerity 
of  heart  'm  known  to  God,  iii.  306,  &c. 
How  to  be  tried,  iii.  413,  414. 

Singteneaa  of  the  eye,  what  it  signifies,  i. 

Sinffalarity  in  sins  pats  it  oat  of  foshion,  i. 
281.  It  is  too  often  and  mischievously 
taken  for  sincerity,  i.  465. 

Sinnen,  iv.  346.  Are  atheists  in  their 
hearts,  iii.  301.  Danger,  iii.  439.  How 
oaUed  to  repentance,  iv.  11.  May  be 
justified,  iii  219.    When  sealed  up  by 
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God  to  destruction,  iv.  3-— 12. 
IT.  1(^12.  How  this  may  be  known, 
iv.  16.  See  Destruction,  God,  Spirit 
of  God  withdrawn,  Unregenente. 

Slander,  its  pemidousness,  i.  349,  350. 
Slanderer's  mouth,  how  dangerous,  iii. 
5.  Slander,  how  to  be  borne  with,  iii. 
424—427. 

Slavery  of  the  reason,  the  worst  of  all 
slsTeries,  ii.  216. 

Sleep,  of  what  use  to  the  afflicted,  iii.  538. 

Sobriety,  always  joined  to  watching  in  our 
spiritual  warmre,  iii.  120,  121. 

Sociniana'  doctrine  of  redemption,  vr.  347. 
Of  Christ's  nature,  iii.  171,  175.  Of 
God*B  knowledge,  iy.  135,  dtc.  Of  go- 
ing to  war,  iv.  249. 

Societies ;  God's  principal  concern  in  their 
preserration,  i.  125.  Society  built  upon 
trust,  i.  195.  Societies  set  up  purposely 
for  the  reformation  of  mannere,  ii.  105. 

Sodnus ;  upon  what  he  states  the  reason 
of  a  man's  embracing  Christianity,  i.  100. 
Denieth  God  the  prescience  of  future 
continffents,  i.  505,  ii.  334.  Denies 
Chriflt^s  divine  and  human  nature  too, 
in  his  Ledionet  Saerm.  i.  512.  False 
pretender  to  reason,  ana  real  snbverter 
of  all  religion,  i.  523.  He  begins  where 
Photinus  bad  long  before  left  off,  i.  526. 
His  opinion  concerning  the  cause  of 
Christ* s  sufferings,  ii.  11.  He  denies 
both  the  deity  and  the  personal  subsist- 
ence of  the  Iioly  Ghost,  ii.  41.  Opinion 
of  the  Socinians  concemiiig  the  image 
of  God  in  man,  what  it  consisted  in,  i. 
22.  Socimanism  scandalously  counte- 
nanced, t.  204.  Its  bold  impugning  the 
fundamental  articles  of  our  nitn,  i.  402. 
Blasphemous  assertions  of  Socinus.  i. 
511.  Socinians  will  admit  of  nothing 
mysterious  in  religion,  i.  491 ;  and  denj 
Christ  to  be  properly  a  priest,  or  his 
death  to  have  been  a  profNtiatory  obla- 
tion for  sin,  i.  492.  Bnemies  to  natural 
as  well  as  revealed  relimon,  ii.  156. 
Hold  with  the  Arians,  and  how  far,  ii. 
174.  Deny  the  plurality  of  persons  in 
the  Godhead,  ii.  176.  Their  blasphe- 
mous expressions  of  the  Trinity,  ii.  185. 
They  allow  the  divine  adoratiwi  and  in- 


voeation  of  Christ,  ik  186,  334.  S^. 
nus's  character  and  des^fn,  ii.  332.  His 
several  errora,  ii.  335.  Grotios's  re- 
mark upon  his  pretence  to  reason,  A. 
The  chief  corner-stone  of  Sodnus's  doc* 
trine,  ii.  335—337. 

Sodom's  punishment,  ii.  96.  Sodomites, 
iii.  385. 

Soldien  of  fortune ;  their  desire  of  ad  vane« 
ing  themselves,  and  their  danger,  ii.  251. 

Solindians,  iv.  339. 

Solomon  had  the  hononr  to  be  spoken  to 
by  God  himself,  i.  240. 

Son  of  God,  how  manifested,  iv.  371—373. 
Why,  iv.  373—379.  How  he  destroys 
the  works  of  the  devil,  iv.  379—381. 
Why  he  was  troubled  in  spirit,  iii.  535. 
See  Christ. 

Sons  of  perdition,  how  fitted  to  destruction, 
iv.  4 — 9.    See  Destruction,  Sinnen. 

Sorrow  for  sin,  sweet  in  its  end  and  conse- 
quence, i.  8.  What  was  sorrow  in  the 
state  of  innocence,  i.  29.  Sorrow,  how 
increased.  See  Knowledge,  human. 
On  a  death-bed,  its  uncertainty,  iv, 
91,  &c. 

Soul  of  man  is  of  a  limited  nature  in  all 
its  workings,  and  cannot  supplj  two 
distinct  iaculties  at  the  same  ame,  L 
252.  Naturally  and  originally  averse  to 
duty,  ii.  136.  Soul-searchins  wajr,  used 
and  cried  up,  ii.  84.  Soul,  now  it  con- 
tracts sin,  iv.  340—344.  Sympathixeth 
with  the  body,  iv.  344.  Cannot  make 
any  improvement  in  virtue  without  the 
grace  of  God,  iii.  511,  d&c.  How  known 
to  be  a  vessel  of  God's  wrath.  See  De- 
struction, Sinners.  Is  immortal,  iii. 
445.  Its  best  stale  is  separate  fix>m  the 
body,  iv.  202. 

Sovereignty  of  God  ia  absolute,  iv.  224. 
See  God,  Sin. 

Spaniards,  fond  of  biff,  long,  rattling 
names,  i.  342.  The  Spaniara*s  wish  to 
his  enemy,  ii.  123.  The  Spanish  arma- 
da, iL  507. 

Spartan  altar,  boya  disciplined  before  it, 
ii.  292. 

Speech,  brevity,  the  greatest  perfection  of 
it,  i.  256 — 259.  Preparatkm  required  in 
a  preacher  as  to  8i|(nificant  speecn,  ii.  74. 
Properties  attending  ability  of  speech, 
ii.  469—471. 

Speculation  entertained  with  ^reat  and 
new  objects  in  things  belonging  to  reli- 
gion, i.  11. 

Spirit  of  man,  of  an  operative  and  catching 
fecnlty,  ii.  265.  Praying  by  the  Spirit, 
when  beffun  in  England,  and  bv  whom, 
L  251.  What  a  stinting  of  tne  spirit 
truly  is,  i.  250 ;  and  what  it  is  to  pray 
by  the  Spirit,  i.  251—254.  How  the 
Spirit  is  sud  to  be  in  men,  and  how  men 
are  led  by  it,  u.  400—414.  The  beinfr 
of  spirits,  or  immaterial  substances,  ii. 
322.  Public  spirits.  See  Poblie.  A 
touchstone  fer  the  trial  of  spirits,  ii.  43. 
Unclean  spirit.  See  Fasting.  "Spirit 
of  holinsM,"  in  Rom.  viL  4,  esptibadt 
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IT.  95,  Slc  Bmni  of  tr«th,  wbo,  iii. 
194,  W.  466.  Its  benefits  to  man,  iv. 
468,  dtc.  Pretences  thereto,  how  to  be 
tried,  iii.  528.  Woanded  spirit*  a  die- 
oourse  thereon,  iii.  532—550.  Its  mean- 
iii.  533.  When  said  to  be  wounded, 
Who  are  the  proper  objects  of  this 


ing, 
A. 


troable,  iii.  534.  Its  misery,  iii.  437. 
In  what  its  freat  misery  doth  M>poar,  iii. 
.535—542.  The  signs  thereof,  iii.  540. 
How  it  is  brought  apon  the  soul,  iii.  542 
-^546.  Its  ciue,  iu.  535.  Why  Ggd 
permits  it,  iii.  438,  546 — ^548.  Is  no 
token  of  (jod*s  displessure,  iii.  548,  549, 
nor  of  a  sinful  state,  iii.  550.  Must  not 
be  derided,  iii.  549.  Spirit  of  God  deal- 
eth  earnestly  with  the  hearts  of  men,  iv. 
445.  May  be  resisted,  iv.  448—455. 
How,  iii.  279,  iv.  455—458.  Motives 
against  resisting  the  Spirit,  iv.  468 — 470. 
dee  Grace  of  uod,  nardnass  of  heart. 
Spirit  of  God  withdirawn,  its  sad  conse- 
quences, iv.  445,  dec,  468,  d&c.  At 
what  time,  iv.  445—448.  May  be  finally 
withdrawn,  iv.  458-^7. 

Star ;  its  substance,  appearance,  and  ope- 
ratioo,  i.  517—522.  Stars  caimot  influ- 
ence man  to  sin,  iii.  375,  376.   See  Ma^. 

State  of  nature,  virtue,  iprace,  i.  5 ;  of  in- 
nocence, i.  24,  25. 
f  talesmen,  their  hszards,  ii.  251. 
tate  impostors,  their  misapplying  of  words 
and  names,  ii.  533. 

Steel ;  the  northern  steel,  ii.  308. 

Stings  of  conscience,  iii.  544. 

Stoics,  their  opinion  concerning  the  pas- 
sions, i.  28,  431.  Concerning  a  iatality 
and  a  fixed,  unalterable  course  of  events, 
L  124, 314.  The;f  scoff  at  th»  resumc- 
tion  of  the  dead,  n.  156. 

Stiafiocd  (Earl  of),  his  death  signed  by 
Charles  I.,  iL  396. 

Strong  men  aixi  babes  ui  Christ;  what  is 
a  stronff  conscience,  i.  475. 

Strong  (William),  how  he  addressed  him- 
self from  the  pulpit  to  the  Leading  gnn- 
dees  of  the  faction,  il  300. 

Study,  the  hardest  olf  all  htbour,  iv.  11^— 
114. 

Stupidity,  iv.  8. 

Submiasion  to  the  will  of  God,  iii.  315,  iv. 
206 — 221.  Does  not  consist  in  an  insen- 
sibilitjr  of  sfBictions.  but  in  a  patient  re- 
signation under  the  hand  of  God,  iv.  209, 
«>c.  In  his  understanding;,  i5.  Will, 
iv.  210.  Psssions  and  affectioas,  iv.  21 1 . 
And  in  his  spaeches,  iv.  212.  By  ab- 
staining from  all  rage  and  desire  of  re- 
venge, iv.  214,  d&e.  Ita  wonh  and  ex- 
cellency, iv.  216.  Is  ^ard  to  be  obtain- 
ed, iv.  217,  218,  dtc  Must  be  begun 
early,  iv.  220.  Aiguroents  for  the  rea- 
sonableness of  this  submiMon,  iv.  222 
--235.  And  it  is  both  necessary,  iv. 
231,  4m.,  prudeot,  ijr.  833,  dLC,  and 
decent,  iv.  234. 

Subjects*  duty  toinrds  the  piinoe,  ii.  62. 
^hjectioo  4qe  esaa  tp  Nero  ihs  worst 
of  nan,  fi.  .3^, 


flnftfiif  in  the  tiniit  aff 

scribed,  I  l63.    The  coaktu  of  jfi^ 

losophy  in  the  midst  of  suftringp,  a.  8L 

No  suffeiiog,  thouglt  new  so  gffief«iM» 

but  msy  be  eodursd  without  sin,  m.  107. 

Sufferings  of  Christ,  iiL  535— 537.  How 

to  be  conside^d  by  Christiana,  jii.  547. 

Should  deter  as  from  sin,  ik 
Suitableness,  not  the  evidsiice,  of  a  tntfh. 

procureth  assent  with  the  lardiaary  mo 

greatest  part  of  the  world,  i.  100.    Sait- 

ableness  between  truth  ftod  ihe  hMSsa 

undemtaoding,  ii.  194. 
Sun  has  many  more  specfialOEs*  whan  ws* 

dsr  an  ecli^,  i.  497.    Spots  in  the  foee 

of  the  sun,  i.  518. 
£«mi^4v(f ,  what  that  signifissin  the  xhtala, 

L274. 
Supererogiatuni :  what  are  ealM  woaks  of 

aupererogaiioo,  ii.  330l    SqpesaiQgattaii 

ie  impious,  iii..  224. 
Supremacy  of  the  pope,  denied  by  ibo 

En^h  reformation,  ii.  504. 
Snrpnse,  no  excuse  for  prasumptooaashiat 

iu.  267,  dLC,  iv.  313. 
Suspicion  and  ignorance  produce  waafcMaa 

of  conscience,  l  476*^78. 
Suspense,  how  caused,  iiL  407. 
*'  Sware  in  my  wialh,"  exi>Uinsd»  iv.  1. 
Swearing,  what  it  raeaaa,  iv.  h   im  dnn- 

gerous,  iv.  17.    Sea  Oath. 
Sword  of  the  city  of  London,  a  trrttismiffliy 

of  its  loysity  to  kiii^a»  i.  20. 
Sycophanu,  iv.  298.    See  Flattery, 
Sylla  (L.  Cornelius),  his  brave  saying*  L 

177. 
SylU*s  bloody  pnacriptioQ,  ii.  257. 
Sympaihy  of  frisadship*  i.  231. 


Talk-bbabsbs,  their  mischief,  b.  14. 
Tsle-beariflw,  the  peat  of  aociety,  iv. 
296—300.   MostbedaseonnltnaiMadlfA. 

Talmud,  what  it  is;  TakradiBta  soaak 
satenl  thiogaof  the  Tnnitf  vasv pjaja- 
ly.  il  182. 

Temper  of  every  man*B  mind  maicaa  faun 
happy  or  miserable,  il  262.  Chiististt 
temper,  iv.  165.  Tani|wr  and  oansiiin- 
tution  of  body  no  axcnse  for  sin«  in.  S76» 
378. 

Temperance,  the  nature  andezseUaneyef 
that  virtue,  iii.  120-<-122.  Temparsnoa 
in  meat  and  drink  a  duty,  iv.  45. 

Temple,  the  building  of  Gwa  fffWflt  sa» 
aerved  for  Solomon,  i.  107. 

Temptation,  discourses  oonceming  temp- 
tation, iill6— 129.  What  it  is,  and  how 
manjr  waya  undentood,  iii.  1%  How 
for  pious  persons  are  by  God  deliversd 
out  of  tamptaiion,  iii  22-^38.  The  as- 
vera!  degraee  of  temptstioo,  iii  29,  30. 
The  best  method  of  desling  with  « tenp* 
tation,  iii.  33,  34.  What  movaa  God  ta 
deliver  men  out  of  temptation,  ill  35^-40i. 
Whether  araenarate  pemon  can  be  p» 
vailed  upon  by  a  temptation,  jil  28,  41. 

T«o  W999  idMmmL  wt«  i$mp0^» 
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IA.4B,4B.  Tlw iMiaier'a  tan  in  ftn 
Ms  tam^tioiis ;  and  the  ikial  «obm- 
^vaneat  of  a  ^vtaliiig  taiiipCatiao»  iii. 
59-^8.  The  ffiaat  marey  of  baing  da- 
fivarad  o«t  ortainpcation,  iii.  62,  63. 
That  oandicioD  of  life  bast,  whieh  is  laaat 
Mpoaad  to  it,  iiL  63,  64.  Tha  hour  or 
critical  tina  of  tamptation,  iiL  66  61, 
and  ofdaiiyaffanca  omt  of  it,  t&.  And  tha 
•Ofaat  war  to  carry  as  safe-throuffh  it. 
iiL  79.  Tna  tamptar's  malice,  skiU,  and 
boldnaas,  iiL  71.  Ifis  methods  and  ad- 
Taniaffas  in  tempting,  iii.  85,  109,  HO, 
117.  Waja  by  which  God  datirars  out 
af  tamptaiiMi,  iii.  89—94, 96, 99.  What 
are  tha  principal  temptationa  to  sin,  iii. 
94—46.  Waichfohiaas  and  prayer,  the 
graalast  prsaarvatiraa  acainst  it,  iiL  111 
— 1S9.  Ito  power,  iiL  46i9.  See  Satan. 
Davit.  How  to  be  conqnarad,  iiL  455. 
See  Sin.  Moat  be  avoidad,  it.  931,  dtc. 
Sea  Belierers. 

Tamplad,  who  ars,  iB.  973. 

Tssmtar.    Sea  Satan. 

Tenner.    See  Conscienoa. 

Vanna  and  condkiona  of  naoaaeting-ba* 
twaen  God  and  man,  L  404. 

Tazta,  how  a  man  oqght  to  stock  his  mind 
with  tazta  of  scripture,  suitable  to  all  the 
heads  of  datjr  and  praatica,  L  316. 

Thamiataolea,  iiL  396. 

Theodoras  CyrsMMis,  iv.  19* 

Thief,  how  a  panon  V^f^  the  tUaf  with 
aoma  of  the  authors  msooaiaaa,  L  90. 

A^Mrary,  van  and  honaat  anang  tha 
Spartans,  i.  387. 

Thinga  fctava  aw  twafbU,  ir.  140,  6be. 

Thomaa  (St.),  hia  doubts  about  Christ's 
laautractiott  atalad  and  snswared,  ii. 
850—388. 

Thoogbts,  S«od,  their  origin,  iii.  804,  519, 
IT.  m.  Of  man  mrm  aril  continaally ,  ir. 
444.  Are  all  known  to  God,  iv.  142, 
dbc  ITpan  their  goodneaa  depends  the 
parity  or  the  heart,  iv.  899.  Sinaofaor 
thangfaia,  by  whom  iudflod,  iii.  803. 
Are  moat  onaoaita  to  tna  natore  of 
Gad,  d. 

ThreataniRffa  lif  God,  hr.  14. 

TfbariuB.    SaaGaaar. 

TEnw  ia  harmlasa,  iiL  816.  PiadovB,  iiL 
198.  Present,  is  not  worse  than  former 
tfanaa,  iiL  91^-914.  In  what  osaea  ta 
ba  distinguishad  into  good  and  bad,  iii. 
909. 

iiBoronsBaaa,  ir.  ^ax. 

Tithea,  thanks  ntunad  to  patititfnars  for 
the  taking  away  af  tithea,  L  51. 

TMa,  an  msoand  title  coluwad  over 
throqgh  tha  arts  of  a  greedy  oomdl,  iii. 
14. 

Thna,  bishop  df  Ciista>-  St.  Paal'a  adafea 
to  him,  L  78. 

Toleration.  Sea  ImtelgaDoa.  How  ht  k 
will  warrant  laen  in  tbab  asparatioR  from 
«ba  chonh,  ii.  496,  w.  918.  Saaia  and 
harariaa  BMd  papatrtoaif  bnmght  in  by 
It,  iL  480. 
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Tongaaa,  tha  gift  of,  H.  897. 

Tormenta,  etaroal,  iiL  453.    Saa  Daattoe- 

tion. 
Traditiona,  rniwrittan,  withoot  tham  tha 

Spiets  hold  the  scriptures  imperfect,  iL 
1.  Tradition  equally  oartaifl,  but  not 
equally  evident  with  eight  aad  aenset 
L94. 

Transmigratkm,  iii.  479.   Saa  Pythagoras. 

Traaemutation  of  one  body  into  aooihsr, 
ii.  157,  161. 

Transnbstantiation,  what  it  is,  aad  haw 
absurd,  it.  169,  184,  399,  966.  A  ridi- 
culous doctrine,  iii.  178. 

Trtveliers,  some  who  travel  only  to  aaa 
the  oaumry  and  to  learn  tha  nshkms, 
m.  47. 

Treachevy  of  papists,  L  199.  Trsaebary 
makes  an  incurable  wound,  L  990.  Tha 
treacheroua  person  is  the  devil's  jaar« 
neyman,  L  901. 

Treasure  of  a  man,  what  it  is,  iL  96&— 
971.    In  heaven  explained,  iii.  409. 

Triera,  Cromwell's  in<|ttisition,  ii.  49 

Trimminff  to  be  laid  aside,  ii.  535. 

Trinity,  the  doctrine  #f  the  Trinity  asaert- 
ed,  and  proved  not  contrary  to  reason, 
a.  174—191. 

Trouble.  See  Aflfictiao.  Tronbla  for 
sin.    See  Repentance,  Sorrow. 

Trust  boih  upon  men's  confidence  of  ana 
another's  honeaty,  L  196.  Tha  folly  of 
trusting  ona's  own  heart,  iii.  190^147. 
Trust  m  God.  Sea  Confidence  tawavdi 
God. 

Truth's  badge,  a  despiaed  nakadaasa,  L 
43.  Difigenca  the  great  harbinger  af 
trmh,  i.  98.  The  truth  of  the  fint 
principles  of  refiffion,  L  906,  909.  Tha 
great  troths  for  the  knowledge  of  whkh 
the  heathen  pfailoeophers  ware  aocoom- 
able,  aad  how  they  held  the  troth  in  m* 
righteousness,  L  307— 919.  T^thdwalla 
low  and  in  a  bottom,  i.  500.  The  moat 
eflbctual  way  to  confirm  our  faith  about 
tha  trotha  of  religion,  n.  999.  Troth 
often  outweighed  by  intaveat,  L  44.  A 
great  cause  of  men's  denying  the  tratha 
of  Christ  is  their  unprofitablenaaa,  L  43. 
Troth,  iii.  919,  A^c.  Ia  smtabla  to  tha 
mind  of  man,  iiL  904,  ^.  Clears  tha 
conscienee  from  guilt,  HL  599 ;  of  doabt 
and  semplee,  iii.  596. 

TuUia,  her  impiety  towards  her  fother,  L 
183. 

Tullus  Hoatifius'a  stratagem  to  firvatrata 
the  treachery  of  Metius  Sufleiiaa,  ii.  91. 

Turkish  govertiraent,  its  firmness,  notwith- 
standing the  absurdity  of  that  religion,  i. 
60,  ii.  989.    How  it  began  to  totiar,  L  60. 

Tynmta,  eqnsily  folaa  and  bloody,  L  194. 
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U 

UmQirrpr  of  Christ* a  homaa 

whom  aaaerted,  iii.  178. 
0Bbattef  of  the  Jems^iaidl  the  SMnaflTIt, 

L  95—97.    Danger  of  unbeKefr  Hi.  4t9. 
Unclaannaaa.    Saa  AdnUaiy, 
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Undentanding  of  man,  wh»t  it  wm  be- 
fore  the  fou;  i.  23-^26.  SpeculatiTe  vtA 
practical,  i.  34,  25.  How  abort,  dimi* 
ButiTe,-  and  contracted  ita  light  ia  now 
become,  i.  123.  How  unable  to  aearch 
God'a  wafa,  ii.  384—392.  Ita  uae  and 
advantage,  iii.  506,  iw.  209. 

UniYeraitiea  declared  naeleaa  by  Colonel 
U.  Cm  the  perfidiouB  oauae  of  Penrud- 
dock'a  deato,  i.  52.  The  two  oiuver- 
aitiea,  the  church'a  eye9,  L  205.  What 
ought  to  be  their  emulation,  i.  206. 

Unprofitableneaa  of  man  to  God,  iv.  170, 
dtc.    See  Senrioe. 

Unregeneracy,  a  perM>n  in  that  atate  un- 
able to  acquire  a  habit  of  true  grace  or 
bolineaa,  L  460. 

Unthankfttbieaa  to  God,  ita  canaa,  b.  40, 41. 

Unworthineaa,  iy.  416. 

Uaury,  i?.  320.  Divinea  divided  in  their 
opinion  about  the  lawfuhieaa  or  unlaw- 
relneaaofit,  i.  44. 

Ustah'e  leal  for  the  preaervation  of  the 
ark  puniahed,  i.  109,  iii  102. 


^kLvrratmnn,  iiL  464. 

Value ;  it  ia  natural  for  men  to  place  too 
high  a  value  both  upon  themaelvea  and 
their  own  performanoea,  L  406,  407. 

Vane  (Sir  Henry),  hia  apeech  at  hia  execu- 
tion upon  Tower  Hill,  ii.  310. 

Variety,  uaeful  and  ornamental  to  the 
church  aa  well  aa  to  the  world,  ii.  36-^40. 

Vegetation,  iii.  362—364. 

Vengeance ;  it  ia  the  time  of  God'a  ven- 
geance, when  vice  ia  too  powerful  for 
tne  magiatrate,  ii.  113,  114.  How  God 
ejcerta  hia  vengeance  upon  ainnera,  ii.  131 . 

Veracity;  the  immoveable  veracity  of 
God'a  promiae  demonatrated  in  Chriat'a 
coming,  i.  530. 

Verulam  (Lord),  hia  aaying,  that  the  wiaeat 
men  have  their  weak  timea,  i.  468.  Hia 
obaervation  concerning  diaeaaea  ariaing 
from  emptineaa,  ii.  449. 

Veanvtua,  aome  aorta  of  aina  compared 
with  it.  tt.  130. 

Vice  makea  a  governor  iuatly  deapiaed,  i. 
66.  The  true  ground  of  atheiam  and 
acepticiam,  i.  101 .  Every  vieioua  Chris- 
tian ia  aa  guiky  aa  the  Jewa,  of  rejecting 
Chriat,  i.  536--540.  Vicea  receive  im- 
provement from  proeperity,  ii.  95—97. 
Vioe  alamode  looka  virtue  out  of  ooun- 
temnoe,  and  out  of  heart  too,  ii.  106. 
Every  vice  haa  a  peculiar  malignity,  ii. 
203.  Vice,  iii. 239, 339.  Howit  entera 
into  man,  iiL  360,  381.  Ita  danger,  iii. 
346.  Hard  to  be  aubdued,  iii.  194.  iv. 
42,  &c.  Tolerated  among  the  nea- 
thena,  iii.  340,  iv.  376, 377.  Among  the 
Jewa,  iv.  377,  &c. 

Violence  onlawfol,  iv.  941.  See  Force, 
War. 

Viobtion  of  oonaaemted  thinga.  See  Sa- 
erilege. 

Vifginnia,  iv.  976. 


Virtue,  beantifel  in  the  ma  even  of  the 
moat  vidoua  peraon,  i  158,  It  ia  abated 
by  proapeiiiy,  ii.  92.  Ita  being  ita  own 
reward,  true  only  in  a  Umited  aenae,  ii 
135.  Ita  high  price  and  eateem  ia  from 
the  difficulty  of  ita  practice,  ii.  137. 
What  virtuea  are  more  generally  and 
easily  practiaed  than  otnera,  ii.  139. 
Engush  virtue  invaded  by  forngn  vioee, 
ii  152.  Vice  inainuatee  itaelf  by  iia  near 
reaemblance  to  virtue,  ii  244.  In  what 
virtue  oonaiata,  iii.  339—344.  Omiiied 
ia  dangerona,  iii.  380, 381.  Is  neoeaaary 
to  aalvation,  iii.  195,  dtc  In  another 
muat  not  be  overrated,  Iii.  253,  &e. 
Waa  miataken  by  the  heathen,  iv.  375. 
By  the  hvpocrite.  See  Hypocrite.  Vir- 
tuea of  tne  heathena,  iii.  331,  339.  See 
Glory. 

Voice ;  the  inward  voice  of  the  Spirit,  and 
who  pretended  to  it,  ii  405,  406—414, 
424-^27. 

Volkeliua  ^  what  he  not  obacurely  aaaerta 
concermng  the  matter  of  the  univerae, 
iil86. 

Vow,  ita  obligation,  iv.  II.  When  to  be 
made,  A. 

w 

Waok8  of  ain.    See  Death. 

Walk:  the  phraae  of  aeripture  ezpreeaetk 
the  fife  of  man  by  walkmg,  i  207. 

Want,  oonaidered  m  itaelf,  la  a  cnrae,  iv. 
162.    See  Poverty. 

War ;  how  easerly  men  went  to  the  holy 
war,  and  why,  i  61.  Little  faaualtiea 
produce  great  and  atrange  effecta  in  war, 
1. 127.  War  oflera  quarter  to  an  enemy, 
and  why,  i  453.  The  civil  war  and  the 
proceedinga  of  forty-one,  ii.  304.  War, 
what  it  ia,  iv.  246,  &c.  Ita  canae,  iv. 
246,  259.  Different  kinds,  iv.  246. 
When  lawful  for  Chriatiana,  iv.  247, 
257.  Whether  it  be  lawful,  made 
againat  our  lawful  prince,  iv.  258,  367, 
£e.  Ia  only  to  be  uaed  in  the  nature  of 
a  remedy,  iv.  257.  Argumenta  againat 
it  anawered,  iv.  250,  sc.  Scriptorea 
againat  it  explained,  iv.  252—856. 

Waahinga  of  the  Jewa  when  they  came 
from  marketa,  or  any  other  auch  pro- 
miacuoua  reaorta,  i  322. 

Watch ;  the  duty  of  watchfulnaaa  in  our 
Chriatian  warnre,  recommended  aa  a 
great  defenaative  againat  temptation,  iii. 
Ill — 129.  A  certain  general,  findiiw 
the  watch  iaat  aaleep  upon  the  groand, 
aticka  him  through  to  the  place,  m.  119. 

Water,  the  violence  of  ita  united  farce  de- 
acribed,  i  467. 

Way,  Matt.  v.  26,  explained,  in.  319. 
Waya,  in  Paalm  esoadx.  3,  explained, 
iii.  295. 

IVeak.    See  Conacnence. 

Wealth ;  comforts  under  want  of  it,  i  963. 

Wedding;  the  wedding-garment;  the 
parabolieal  deecription  of  the  aacnment 
of  the  euchariat  by  the  aimifitiide  of  a 
weddingoaoppari  i  31^-993. 
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J,  the  diieharge  of  a  big  and  swell- 
ing  gnef,  i.  8. 

Wesuninater.    See  SdiooL 

Werer  (John),  one  of  the  greateat  monatera 
or  men,  L  252. 

Widow*a  mite,  outweigha  the  ihekela  in 
the  balance  of  the  eanctiiary,  i.  154. 

Will ;  what  it  waa  in  the  atate  of  inno- 
cence, and  what  it  ia  now,  L  26 — 28. 
Praviiy  of  the  will  infloencea  the  under- 
Btanding  to  a  disbelief  of  Chriatianity,  L 
96.  WiU,  the  great  spring  of  diligence, 
i  99.  How  far  the  will  is  by  God  ac- 
cepted for  the  deed,  together  with  the 
reason,  bounda,  ana  miaapplication  of 
thia  rule,  L  157—170.  The  miserable 
condition  of  a  mah  when  ain  has  gotten 
the  poesession  of  his  will,  L  355.  The 
freedom  of  the  will  variooaly  stated,  L  419. 
The  will  is  the  uniting  faculty  of  the 
aonl  and  its  object,  iL  199.  A  ▼itiated 
will  disposee  the  undeialanding  to  error, 
ii.  201—205.  Will  of  God,  what,  vr.  13. 
Will  of  man,  ita  power,  iii.  376,  379, 
519,  die.  lu  office,  ill  379.  Is  the 
fountain  of  ain,  i&.  When  truly  aub- 
miaaiTe,  iv.  210,  dtc  How  convicted, 
iT.  455,  d&c. 

Wind,  the  devil*a  aasaulta  compared  to  it, 
1467. 

Wisdom  the  way  to  pleasure,  L  3, 4.  How 
neceesary  it  la  to  a  prince,  ii.  49 — 51. 
The  foolishness  of  worldly  wisdom,  i. 
137—152.  Worldly  wisdom.  See  Po- 
licy. God's  wisdom  in  a  mystery,  i. 
489—506.  Ridiculed  by  a  sect  of  men 
who  TOte  themselTCs  tM  only  wits  and 
wiae  men  of  the  world,  L  490.  Wisdom 
promised  by  Christ  to  his  apoatles, 
wherein  it  consisted,  ii.  472—474.  Wis- 
dom of  God,  iii.  483,  iv.  225.  Vhidi- 
eated,  iv.  464.  Carnal  wiadom  oppoaeth 
grace,  iii.  514. 

Wiae  men.    See  Magi. 

Wishing ;  the  insufficiency  of  bare  wiah- 
ing,  or  an  imperfect  yelleity,  L  159. 
Wiah,  what,  iv.  21.  When  puniahable 
by  God,  A.    See  Deairea. 

Wolaey'a  demohahing  40  religioua  houaes ; 
he  end  the  five  men  employed  by  him 

Wfmnished  for  their  sacrilege,  l  111. 
Old  of  God,  how  to  be  received  and 
understood,  iii.  493.  Sinners  against  it, 
iii.  276, 277.  Is  the  mesne  by  which  he 
speaketh  to  man,  iii.  449,  See.  The 
danger  of  hearing  it  negligently.  A., 
&c  Of  acting  contrary  uiereto,  iiL 
450,  dtc 
Words;  paucity  of  worda  in  prayer,  i. 
264.  It  shows  discretion,  L  259.  What 
ia  the  uae  of  worda  in  prayer,  I  262. 
The  fatal  impoature  and  force  of  worda, 
i.  334— 350,  u.  500, 536,  iu.  1—15.  The 
generality  of  mankind  governed  by  worda  | 


and  namea,  L  342—345,  eapeciaUy  in 
mattera  of  good  and  evil,  i.  346-H348. 
Misapptication  of  worda,  with  reapect 
to  religion,  ii.  502 — 518 1  civil  govern- 
ment, ii.  519—536.  Private  persons, 
iii.  3 — 7»  Words,  what  care  should  be 
taken  of  them,  iv.  244,  &c. 

Worka;  men'a  proneneaa  to  exchange 
faith  for  good  works,  i.  459.  Good 
works,  necessary,  iii.  198,  iv.  474. 
Works  of  the  devil,  what,  iv.  373— 
379,  d&c.  How  deatroyed,  iv.  379—381. 
Of  grsce,  iii.  486,  &.c.  Works  of  the 
Spirit,  iv.  452,  d&c.    See  Supererogation. 

World ;  God  and  the  world  rivala  for  the 
afiections  of  mankind,  iL  272.  The  ab« 
aurdity  of  placing  one'a  heart  upon  the 
world,  ii.  273—^6.  Worldly  eiqoy- 
menta  are   periahing  and  out  of  our 

Kwer,  iL  275,  276,  456.  World,  ita 
anty,  iii.  362,  &>c.  State  before 
Chriat,  iiL  460,  iv.  373,  dbc.  Con- 
sidered in  its  natural  and  moral  perfec* 
tions,  iii.  309.  Does  not  grow  worse  by 
length  of  time,  iii.  310.  now  its  deln* 
sion  is  removed,  iv.  379,  &c 

Worship ;  hours  and  placee  appointed  for 
divine  worship,  L  118.  God  prefers  the 
worship  paid  him  in  consecrated  placee. 
L  116—120.  We  ought  to  worship  God 
with  our  substance,  aa  well  as  with  oar 
spirit,  L  166.  Circumstantiala  in  divine 
worahip,  and  a  decency  in  them,  abeo- 
lutely  neceasaiy,  i.  389.  God  will  not 
have  hie  worship,  like  his  nature,  inviai- 
ble,  i.  461.  Will- worship  forbidden  in 
scripture,  what  it  is,  L  388.  Worship, 
how  to  be  performed,  iv.  120,  170,  dLC. 
Motives  to  sincerity  therein,  iv.  131, 132. 
Mistaken  by  the  heathena,  iv.  374,  379, 
dtc    See  Keligion. 

Wrath  of  God,  how  to  be  avoided,  iv.  17. 
See  "  Sware  in  my  wiath,*'  Anger  of 
God. 

X 

Xaktitpb,  Socratea'  wife,  her  extreme  Ol 
condition,  L  172. 


YxAX  sixty,  the  grand  epoch  of  felaehood 
aa  well  aa  debauchery,  L  201. 

Touth  of  a  nation  oua bt  to  be  instructed 
in  the  prindplea  of  loyalty,  i.  165.  The 
education  of  youth,  ii.  281—301.  A 
wiae  and  honourable  old  age,  the  re- 
ward and  eflbct  of  a  aober,  virtooos 
youth,  L  312. 

z 

Zadocx,  the  author  of  the  sect  and  name 
of  the  Sadduceea.  hie  saying,  ii.  146. 

Zimri  and  Cosbi  killed  by  Phineaa  for 
their  impudent  lewdneea,  u,  115. 
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